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ON THE LEDGE. 


BY JOHN MACKIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


A hunter’s terrible adventure in Peru. 


“The story was told to me in 1902,” writes Mr. 


Mackie, ‘“ while I was travelling between Seattle and Portland, Oregon. The narrator was an 
old mining engineer and prospector, named John Macdonald. He was no braggart, and I 
have every reason to believe that he told the truth.” 


j | OHN MACDONALD was a mining 
AC engineer in the neighbourhood of a 
{ h place called Pascao, in the Andes of 

Peru. He was a keen sportsman, 

" and his ambition was to shoot a 

mountain-sheep, which, as Western men know, 

is one of the most difficult animals in Nature 
to stalk. 

One day an old prospector, known as “ lave,” 
came down from the mountains and_ told 
Macdonald about a wonderful mountain-sheep 
he had seen only the previous day. 

“T seed him on the Mateo Peak three times,” 
he averred, ‘an’ you kin bet he’s round thar 
somewheres now.” 

“Why, the Mateo Peak’s comparatively 
handy!” observed Macdonald. “Can you tell 
me in what particular part I’m likely to find 
him?” 

“Sure!” said the prospector. “If you foller 
up Blind Gulch trail, an’ then hit the pad ’bout 
half a mile ‘bove that on the left-hand side, 
you'll come right to the place where he’s galli- 
vantin’. But remember to keep yer weather-eye 
skinned on them ledges. Some o’ them hev a 
nasty trick of petering out mighty sudden-like.” 

“Thanks for the tip, Dave,” said Macdonald. 
“I’m off right now, while the day’s young.” 

In less than ten minutes Macdonald had 
completed his arrangements and had started off 
up the narrow valley, rifle on shoulder. 

Some little distance out he met an old hunter, 
who eyed him critically. 

“ Where are you goin’? ” he asked. 

“Up the Mateo Peak, Abe, to fetch back the 


grandest pair of horns you ever saw.” 
Vol. xxvii—t 


“Up them ledges?” 

Macdonald nodded. 

“Then you be keerful,” said the old man. 
“They're powerful curly, some o’ them ledges. 
S'long, my son!” 


“Till bag that old brigand of a mountain- 
sheep before the sun goes down in the west,” 
declared Macdonald, aloud, as, leaving the 
valley, he switched off on to a narrow path that 
led obliquely up the steep mountain-side. It 
was a glorious morning. He felt that with 
practically the whole day before him he would 
indeed be a duffer if he did not bring home 
something worth while. 

“Tt will be a bit of a climb to reach the 
table-lands,” he muttered presently, when he 
had left the sheltered valley behind. “ Reminds 
me more of a cathedral roof than a hillside.” 

Holding his breath and using his staff, he 
rounded a shoulder of ‘rock rising grim and 
sheer like a ship’s bows. ‘Then he scrambled 
upwards for some considerable distance, follow- 
ing along narrow ledges where dizzy space 
yawned beneath him. Only one accustomed to 
heights could have had the nerve to tackle such 
a climb. But when at last, at an altitude of 
three thousand feet or more, Macdonald paused 
to look down on the dwarfed valley and the far- 
reaching world of snow-clad mountain-tops and 
apparently limitless plateaux, he felt rewarded ; 
it was a vision of the sublime. 

He halted for a minute or two and then went 
on again. Soon he struck a ledge overhanging 
an abysmal precipice he had not seen before, 
and travelled up and along it. 
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Then, suddenly, the climber stopped, and 
for a moment experienced something akin to 
“hunter's heart.” His pulse seemed to cease 
altogether, and then went pounding on again 
like a steam-hammer. 

Rounding a corner, and outlined against the 
sky about half a mile distant, he had caught 
sight of a magnificent mountain-sheep. Even 
at that distance he noted the giant bulk and 
truly regal horns of the splendid patriarch of 
the wilds. 

Half an hour later Macdonald had crawled, 
reptile-like, along the now narrowing ledge to 
within a few hundred yards of his quarry. What 
a splendid specimen of a mountain-sheep it was, 
to be sure ! 

Pulling and pushing his rifle and staff along 
the smooth rock, the hunter literally wormed his 
way forward. It was lucky for him that there 
were a few rough boulders scattered about on 
the now extremely circumscribed and slippery 
surface. They helped to conceal him from his 
quarry. 

A moment more and Macdonald stopped 
short, with a little gasp. The ledge had 
narrowed to a most unexpected and discon- 
certing degree. Moreover, it sloped downwards 
towards the precipice. Would he be able to 
traverse it farther ? 

And then another question — a_ horrible 
question—arose in his mind. Supposing he 
could not go forward, could he turn round and 
retreat if he wanted to? He very much doubted 
it; in his eagerness to bag that mountain-sheep 
he had got himself into as nasty a fix as ever 
man found himself. 

For a minute or so the hunter almost feared 
to think; his skin grew clammy, his limbs 
shook. He realized that for the life of him 
he could neither go forward nor backward. He 
found that to prevent himself from slipping off 
the sioping ledge he had to maintain a strained 
balance that in a very short time must play 
havoc with his nerves. 

Carefully he scanned the narrow way in front. 
He saw that if cnly he could crawl to a certain 
point he would be in a safer position, for there 
the ledge broadened out again. He made up 
his mind he would do it. He had got to, or 
else go hurtling down to his death in those 
awful depths below. 

Then came another spasm of fear. 

What if he succecded in reaching that haven 
only a few yards off, and found that he could 
neither advance nor return ? 

Instinct suggested his trying to crawl back at 
once by the way he had come. Still sticking to 
his rifle and staff, he began to move backwards. 
But his heels came up against a large stone, 


and for the lie of him he could not determine 
on which side of it to try to pass. If he made 
a false move now it would be the last one he 
would ever make. How had he managed to 
pass that spot on his way up? He lay still for 
a moment to think the matter out. 

But it was no use trying to think ; his brain 
refused to act properly. He pressed aga nst the 
boulder with the soles of his Loots. ‘To his 
horror he felt it move. Next moment it rolled 
from the ledge and launched itself into space. 

He shivered and listened for the crash 
below, but he waited in vain; the base of the 
precipice was too far away for the sound to 
reach him. 

The thought of his desperate plight roused 
Macdonald to action. He felt that it he tried 
to go backwards he must collapse and roll off 
the ledge. He must go forward, whatever 
happened. 

Sull clinging to his rifle and staff, he began to 
advance again, shuffling along on all fours to 
avoid the bulging rock above. ‘Vhen—and 
until his dying day Macdonald will never forget 
it—the ledge dipped suddenly away right in 
front of him at an angle of forty-five degrees or 
so. Although it only did so for a matter of 
some twelve feet, still he must needs slide down 
that head-first, and the chances were that the 
impetus with which he struck the V-shaped 
cleft, would send him over the brink of the 
ledge. 

Sull, there was no other way out. Down he 
must go. Holding on to his rifle and staff, and 
with a prayer upon his lips, Macdonald allowed 
himself to slide. It was a nightmarish, sicken- 
ing experience going down head-first, but he 
accomplished it in safety. Fle was pulled up 
with a shock by striking his head against 
the opposite wall. For a moment he felt sick 
and stupid, but there was more room than at 
the top, and the three odd feet of space per- 
mitted a litthe movement. It was a compara- 
tively easy matter to climb to the ledge on the 
other side of the V. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable things 
in psychology is the quickness with which one 
can lose sight of a great danger when once it 
has been surmounted and a fresh object of 
interest presents itself. Macdonald no sooner 
found himself on a level with the ledge than he 
caught sight of the mountain-sheep. ‘The pur- 
pose for which he had come there once more 
became paramount in his mind. The ledge 
broadened considerably, and he saw there would 
be no question of gaining ample foothold. 

He lay down on his face again. The pic- 
turesque patriarch had turned and faced him. 

“One hundred and fifty yards,” muttered 
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Macdonald to himsels. i 
It was wonderful how 
cool he had become all 
of a sudden. But the 
quarry was evidently 
curious, and took a few 
steps nimbly towards 
him down the ledge. 
‘Then he stood still. 
Bang! went the rifle, 
and “That's got him!” 
cried Macdonald, joy- 
fully, as he saw the 
great sheep lunge for- 
ward all of a heap and 
lie still, The hunter 
decided that he would 
lie quiet for a minute 
or two and recover his 
nerve and breath. His 
quarry lay dead and 
would not run away. 

It seemed as if the 
Fates had decreed that 
he was to have adouble | 
dose of adventure that © 
day, for as Macdonald- 
lay flat on the rock he 
saw a gigantic condor 
swoop down upon the 
dead sheep. 

“One at a time, 
please?” exclaimed the 
hunter, and scrambled 
to his feet. He was 
not going to waste time 
shooting the huge bird ; 
he would knock it on 
the head with his alpen- 
stock—if it waited to 
allow him. 

As he drew near he 
wondered why it did 
not clear when he ap- 
proached it. The great 
vulture was already sit- 
ting on the carcass and beginning 
operations with its hatchet-like beak. 
“The cheek of the brute!” said , 
Macdonald. } 

Hastening forward, he was upon it 
before it could spread ‘its wings and 


be off. He had placed his rifle on “With @ prayer upon his lips, Macdonald allowed himself to slide.” 
the ground, and now, grasping the 
alpenstock with both hands, he swung it over his “ Be off, you silly beast !” he cried, and took 
head. The condor hopped round and faced him. a step forward. 

It was big and ugly enough to strike terror The condor evidently meant to fight, for it 


into the heart of most men, but Macdonald was darted in upon him. 
one of the exceptions. Down came the alpenstock with a force 
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powerful enough to have killed an ox, but the 
great condor of the Andes is a tough creature. 
The blow only glanced off an outstretched wing, 
and a rock stopped the farther progress of the 
stroke. 

The fight that ensued between man and bird 
was a terrible one. Such an encounter is not 
without a parallel, but few cases have been put 
on record. 

Before Macdonald could recover his position 
after the blow he had dealt the condor, the 
gigantic creature rushed in upon him, giving 
him a peck on the cheek with its great beak 
that made the man stagyer backwards with the 
force and pain of it. Only by recovering the 
alpenstock and jabbing the metal-shod end into 
the body of the bird, bayonet fashion, was he 
able to beat it off fur the moment. 

Suddenly, with a thud, the staff bounced off 
the thick quills of the vulture and dropped 
from his fingers. He stooped to pick it up, 
but before he could reach it the bird dashed in, 
and the next thing the man knew was a smother 
of feathers and sharp claws all over him. A suc- 
cession of sharp taps on the head made him feel 
faint and dizzy. He hit out wildly, clutching 
and tearing at the infuriated bird with his hands 
like one possessed. In his excitement he 
quite forgot the knife he carried in his belt. 
Presently, however, he maneged to draw back 
his right arm and strike the condor a sounding 
whack on the left breast. It reeled back before 
him. 

Grasping his staff again, Macdonald swung it 
over his head. The condor rose in the air and 
hovered above him, keeping out of reach of his 
one weapon. ‘Lhe bird, in this position, looked 
like some kind of angry griffin. Its feathers 
stuck out like frills ; its wicked eyes fairly blazed 
with fury. 

Something hot was running down Macdonald’s 
right cheek. Instinctively he put his hand up, 
and drew it back wet and crimson. ‘The condor 
had drawn first blood. 

Presently the enemy fluttered nearer. Mac- 
donald aimed another vicious blow at it, but it 
rose out of reach. Next moment the man 
pulled himself up short on the very brink of 
that awful abyss. It was a close call that 
time. 

The hunter drew back from the ledge with an 
ejaculation partly of fear and partly of anger. 
Almost without pausing to take breath he aimed 
another blow at the vulture. JVAack! ‘The 
condor caught it that time. It wavered in the 
air, and finally came to earth. 

Next moment it was up and at him again. 
‘The frenzied creature seemed bent on coming 
to grips, making furious lunges with its cruel 
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beak at the man’s face and neck. It was more 
than Macdonald could do to keep it off. His 
hands and arms suffered terribly. Once he 
managed to kick the bird, and he laughed 
deliriously as the great creature croaked in an 
agonized fashion, pausing in its onslaught to 
glare at him resentfully. ‘The honours were to 
the man this time. 

Before Macdonald could follow up his advan- 
tage his feathered enemy was at close quarters 
with him again, tearing at him with wire-lke 
claws and repeatedly trying to gouge out his 
eyes with its beak. The hunter managed to 
draw back his alpenstock and drive it with all 
the strength that was left in him full tilt into the 
creature's body. A dishevelled mass of claws 
and feathers sprawling on the rock was the 
result. ‘The man rushed in upon the condor, 
belabouring it with his staff, but the blood 
issuing from an ugly wound made by the gouge- 
like beak on his forehead got into his eyes and 
blinded him. The man stopped and drew a 
tattered sleeve across his face. 

His brief pause gave the condor its chance, 
and quick as lightning it rose into the air again. 
This time it changed its tactics, describing a 
series of awkward circling swoops over him, 
every now and again making a dash at him with 
beak and claws. Macdonald kept turning his 
head and moving round and round to keep the 
condor as much as possible in front of him. 
He was becoming giddy with the roundabout 
movement, and was already staggering. .It was 
an old, well-known trick the vulture .was prac- 
tising—that of rendering its victim dizzy. 

“Confound the bird!” thought the hunter, 
savagely. Was he to perish like an antelope or 
a rabbit on that ghastly ledge ? 

Suddenly he caught sight of his gun where 
he had left it a few minutes before. If only he 
could manage to get at it, the position of affairs 
might be altered. 

He staggered towards it, and stooped quickly 
to pick it up. That same moment the condor 
made a dart at him, and he was dashed to earth 
on top of his gun, with all the breath knocked 
“out of his body. 

But it was now or never, and, summoning up 
all his strength, he picked up the rifle, rolled over 
on his back, and waited for the condor to come 
on. Next moment it was hovering over him. 
The huge bird was within a few feet of him 
when he pulled the trigger. 

Bang! 

A mass of feathers descended, and there was 
a hollow thud alongside him. In less time than 
it takes to tell it, a great wing was poised in air, 
as if to balance a wobbling body. Then came 
a meaningless sprawl and a lurch forward. Next 
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moment, with a frantic 
and ineffectual attempt 
to spread tail and 
pinions, the mortally- 
wounded vulture toppled 
over the edge of the 
abyss. 

Then everything be- 
came blood-red before Macdonald’s eyes and he 
* lost consciousness. 


“Well, I never seed nawthin’ like it in all my 
life. I dursn’t fire, in case I’d bore a hole through 
yez. Yes, I guess ye are dog-tired! Take 
another swig o’ this yere ; it'll pull ye round.” 


* He aimed another blow at the vulture,” 
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Abe had pillowed the head of 
the wounded man on his knees 
while he tore up a new shirt and 
stanched the ghastly wounds on 
Macdonald’s face and neck. And 
nowthe hunter was coming round. 

“TI thought ye might strike this trail,” con- 
tinued Abe, “so I comed after ye. Thet’s a 
prime sheep, sure, and we'll take the head with 
us when we go. If we keep on we'll strike 
‘nother trail that makes down easy to camp. 
Steady, my son, while I fixes up the pack. We'll 
make the valley in heaps o’ time,” 


A 
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An 


Unknown 


Bus Land. 


BY MRS. L. M. FAGAN. 


Some years ago .the authoress accompanied her 


‘husband, General Fagan, to Bustar, one of the 


Feudatory States of India, which General Fagan 
had been appointed to control during the minority 
of the Rajah. Bustar liestwo hundred miles from 
the railway, a wild and primitive country where 
many of the aborigines had never seen a white face 
till General Fagan and his wife went among them. 
In these chatty articles Mrs. Fagan describes the 


Wwe 
A Maria, one of the aborigines of Bustar. 
From a Photograph. 


[wx USTAR—lovely, fascinating Bustar 
—one of the most beautiful parts of 
India! 1 wonder how many readers 
of THE WipE WorLb MaGaziINnE 
have ever heard of Bustar? Few 
or none, I imagine. ‘The native State of Bustar, 
comprising thirteen thousand square miles, with 
a population of about three hundred thousand, 
lies in the south-east corner of the Central 
Provinces of India, two hundred miles from a 
railway and civilization. It is one of the so- 
called Feudatory States, which are under the 
suzerainty of the Government of India, but 
governed by their own Rajahs or, if these are 
minors or incompetent, native managers. 

During the minority of Rudra Pertabdeo, the 
present Rajah of Bustar, and while he was 
being educated at the Raj Kumar College at 
Raipur, the Government of India appointed my 
husband, General Fagan, as Administrator of 
the State. He was the first Englishman to 
hold the post, and the appointment was really 


= manners and customs of the people of this 
“unknown land.” 


A Muria boy. 
From a Photograph. 


made as an experiment. Bustar is rich in 
forests, rice cultivation, and minerals, all of 
which required looking after; and a terrible 
amount of extortion, misappropriation of 
revenue, and general corruption was said to be 
prevalent in the State. My husband’s task was 
to put the country on a firm basis financially 
and bring order out of chaos, and, as may be 
imagined, his work was not easy. The new 
Administrator was given full powers and a very 
free hand, being simply expected to do his best. 
He was to be judge, revenue officer, and forest 
officer in one ; schools, hospitals, police, excise, 
public works —all came under his direction, and 
we saw a wonderfully interesting sphere of work 
opening out before us. I say “us” advisedly, 
for, of course, I was keen to help, and there is 
so much in India for women to do, so much 
that they only can do. I soon learnt that I 
need never want work, and found it to my 
heart’s content. 

Of course, we were prepared to he disliked 
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at first and obstructed at every turn by the 
officials—always excepting, from first to last, 
our loyal and very handsome friend, the 
ex-Diwan, Rai-Sahib Bahadur Alam Chand. 

Extortion, dishonesty of all sorts, and witch- 
craft were some of the things we had to contend 
with. My husband’s very first case was to try 
a high police official for extortion, and sentence 
him to a long period of imprisonment. 

The jungle folk, who had never seen a white 
face before, were more or less terrified, and 
required much reassuring as to what the coming 
of the strangers meant; but when they found we 


had come to help them, to protect them from 
injustice and other evils, they became friendly 
and eager to assist us. | Being a woman 
I was able to go in and out amongst their 
families, and was always welcomed. 

Gradually the 
schools and 
hospitals came 
to be my special 
care and in- 
terest. Soon 
fear and wonder- 
ment gave place 
to curiosity, and 
then to real, 
right-down 
friendship and 
loyalty, and 
within the first 
year we were 
understood and 
respected by all 
classes. 

It was in January, 1896, that we started on 
our two-hundied-mile march from Raipur, after 
a most kind send-off from the Political Officer 
and his wife, who posted us out the first fifty 
miles. Thence we rode from camp to camp. 
through beautiful jungle, along a rough, narrow 
road, which three years later had become such 
a fine, broad, smooth highway that we used to 
call it “ Piccadilly.” This road runs through 
the State from north to south. It is when one 
begins to go off it that travelling is not so easy, 
but more fascinating, and oftentimes exciting. 
Sometimes we rode horses or elephants, some- 
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Mrs. Fagan and her husband spent « great deal of their time under canvas—This photograph shows a typical camp scene. 
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times we travelled in our “ringie,” as shown 
on the previous page. The “ringie” is a 
very narrow but comfortable conveyance for two 
people. ‘These, however, must be on intimate 
terms and of slender build. 

As it was early in the year, and the very time 
for camping and visiting the villages, we 
remained out in tents, leading the touring life 
of very comfortable gipsies, with double sets of 
everything —servants, tents, furniture, horses— 
getting to know our work and our people 
gradually. We formed a travelling party of 
about seventy, all told, our retinue being com- 
posed of officials, clerks, servants, and cartmen. 
All our baggage. tents, etc.. had to be carried in 


We had te go into head-quarters, Jugdalpur, 
the capital of the State, from the end of June to 
the middle of September, when the rain poured 
down on us, filling the rivers, tanks, and streams 
to much more than overflowing, so that travelling 
and camp life became impossible under such 
conditions. 

Constantly during the wet months we had our 
daily post from Raipur stopped, as boats could 
not get across. At other times our “ postman” 
was delayed by prowling bears across his path 
and had to take refuge up a tree for hours. On 
several occasions, I am sorry to say, our mail- 
carriers never reached their destination at all, 
having been killed by tigers. When hungry, 


rough country carts, and many a time we have 
travelled in these carts ourselves, going long 
night journeys in them, sleeping most comfort- 
ably on mattresses laid over bundles of dry 
kirbie—a rough, thick sort of grass, so springy 
that it made not at all a bad substitute for a 
wire mattress, 

Camp life has a peculiar charm about it, very 
hard to describe but easy to enjoy. It is full 
of interests of all sorts, with a few dangers 
thrown in in the form of snakes and scorpions. 
Considering the wild and hitherto undisturbed 
jungles where our tents were pitched, it was 
wonderful how few venomous snakes we came 
across during the three and a half years of our 
roving life. We had magnificent trees for camp- 
ing under, and always arranged to be near water 
for man and beast and a village for supplies. 


From a\ The Authoress in her tent. 


(Photograph. 


these animals become more daring and will not 
hesitate to attack a solitary man or woman. 
Unless they are man-eaters, however, they are 
easily scared and hard to find. We have had 
the satisfaction more than once of avenging 
our poor postmen’s fate by going out after the 
murderer and bringing him in on a stretcher. 

The Government of India built us a most 
spacious and comfortable bungalow at Jugdalpur, 
and furnished it for us, even allowing us to 
choose the furniture, which was decidedly, 
generous. 

We were two hundred miles from shops, 
church, doctor, or a white face, the only English- 
man near us being our capable young Forest 
officer, sent by the Government at my husband’s 
request to assist him in one of the most important 
branches of his work, the care of the forests, 
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I think the most important item in our 
drawing-room was a beautiful large photo- 
graph of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. I used 
to have dozens of callers, 
eager to see even the out- 
side of a white lady’s 
house. Their excitement 
and pleasure — not un- 
mixed with fear — were 
great when asked to come 
inside and sce me and my 
surroundings. Needless to 
say, I always took them 
up to this photograph and 
told them it was their 
“Great White Queen,” as 
she was always called in 
Bustar. They invariably 
went down on their knees 
and made profound 
salaams to the picture, and 
as we got to know these 
people we found _ this 
loyalty was in their hearts 
as well as in their actions. 

One day, after receiving a number of 
these callers, I noticed that they looked A man-eating tiger killed by General Fagan. 
at Her late Majesty’s picture very intently From a Photograph. 
and were whispering among themselves. 

So I asked them (I knew their language) what Great White Queen’s crown?” I tried to 


was the matter.’ “But this is a lady just like explain to them that she did not always wear 
yourself,” they said. (The photograph showed her crown; but they found the plainness of Her 
Her Majesty in widow's dress.) “* Where is the Majesty’s attire hard to understand, so I wrote 


home to my 
daughter to send 
me out the most 
gorgeouscoloured 
picture she could 
find. The result 
was that six 
beautiful large 
pictures arrived, 
representing Her 
late Majesty in 
her crown, jewels, 
and robes of State 
—a_ truly regal 
figure. These I 
had framed by 
the village car- 
penter — we had 
to do without 
glass, which the 
Jugdalpur shops 
could not run to 
—and had them 
put up in the two 
schools, the 


rom aj Another tiger bagged by the General. 
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Government offices, and the hospital, where 
they excited the utmost admiration. 

My husband’s administrative work proceeded 
most successfully. In less than two years the 
revenue of the State was more than doubled, 
chiefly by the sale of timber and the repression 
of dishonesty. Teak and sal trees were the 
most valuable, the latter being used as material 
for railway sleepers. There were no cross- 
country roads, so that getting timber out of the 
State was quite a problem. Dragged by 
elephants, and sometimes by natives, to the 
banks of the rivers, it was made into rafts, and 
then, during the monsoon, when the streams 
were in flood, these were floated down to the 
seaport of Rajmundry, on the Madras coast, 
whence they were sent on to various markets in 
India. 

In one of the beautiful forest glades I had a 
curious experience one day when we were out 
after a tiger. My husband was giving instructions 


Some of the notabilities of Bustar. 


to the beaters, and I was sitting by the banks of 
a dry ravine, accompanied by some natives, 
when suddenly we heard a great deal of shouting, 
the noise of some creature dashing through the 
jungle, and then shouts of “Bagh! Bagh!” 
(tiger). 

I was quite unarmed, and my terrified body- 
guard urged me to climb up a tree; but the 
creature, whatever it was, was close to me, and 
the tree a long way off. I had just time to roll 
over in the sand on my face, and lie as still and 
as flat as I could, feeling greatly excited. 
Suddenly, with a tremendous bound, something 


big jumped clean over me, and as I looked up 
I saw a bullock, with a broken rope streaming 
from his neck, tearing away as fast as he could, 
in abject terror. He had been tied up all night 
as a bait for the tiger, which had killed a cow in 
another direction, and had evidently had quite 
enough of his enforced rd. Had the big 
beast landed in the middle of my back, I should 
hardly be writing this article now. Later in the 
day we shot the tiger. 

I have often been asked by those who do not 
know the wonderful fascination and joy of jungle 
life, “Were you not always in a state of terror, 
living amongst these wild animals?” I can 
honestly say I never felt in the least scared of 
wild beasts ; they seemed so much a part of our 
surroundings. One is reassured by remembering 
that — unless confirmed man-eaters — they are 
afraid of human beings, and will always try to 
avoid them, except, possibly, on the one day in 
the year about which Kipling writes, when they 
fear nothing. I 
fancy we must 
have come across 
tigers several 
times on that 
particular day, to 
judge by their 
fearlessness. 

One of’ these 
memorable occa- 
sions gave me a 
bad fright. Early 
one morning I 
was driving in my 
bullock-cart, with 
my ayah; while 
my faithful bull- 
dog Trilby and 
a big country 
dog —a famous 
tracker of game, 
useful and affec- 
tionate—were 
running _ beside 
the cart. I was 
going to a new camp, my husband having 
tidden on ahead of me. The road was so very 
rough that we were obliged to go atawalk. I 
was sitting with my back to the bullocks, when 
I saw something moving, and told my driver 
to stop. We all looked and saw a tiger walking 
quietly along the road behind us, about a 
hundred yards off. I pointed him out to 
the mounted orderly—my usual escort whether 
riding or driving—and said, “Let us watch 
which way he goes, so that we may tell 
the sahib, and come back for a beat.” We 
waited for about a couple of minutes and then 
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“ Stripes ” disappeared into the long grass. We 
went on, and in about a quarter ot an hour, 
greatly to my astonishment and, I must confess, 
alarm, I saw the same tiger within about fifty 
yards of us; evidently he meant business with 
my bullocks. This time I said nothing, fearing 
my driver might bolt, but I stopped the cart for 
a moment and took both the dogs up. My 
husband’s rifle lay beside me, but I could not 
have used it, for it was a‘577, and too heavy 
for me, and I was not in the habit of shoot- 
ing. I told my man to 
drive on a little quicker, 
but he could not, the road 
being so very narrow and 
rough. All the time the 
distance between us and 
“ Stripes” was getting 
painfully less, and now 
I felt sure he was after 
either my dogs or the 
hullocks. Just then we 
came to a bend in the 
road and overtook two 
country carts, which we 
passed, therefore putting 
the two cartmen and 
their four bullocks be- 
tween us and the tiger. 
We went on, but I felt 
an utter coward and very 
unhappy, as I fully ex- 
pected the unfortunate 
natives would beattacked. 
We saw nothing more of 
the tiger, and arrived at 
our camp quite safely 
about half an hour later. 
I looked so white and 
scared that my husband 
asked if I had seen an 
apparition. I could not 
rest tili the carts re- The * Rath,” 
turned to our camp in 
safety. I asked the men 
if they had seen anything. ‘“ No,” they said ; 
“but we heard something behind us, and our 
bullocks were so terrified they could hardly 
move.” 

We went out after breakfast to try and bag 
my ptrsuer, but never saw him again. I sup- 
pose his courage failed him at the crucial 
moment, as we were near the edge of the jungle. 

Shortly after this we had “khubber” (news) 
that a well-known man-eater, an old tigress, had 
killed a woman gathering sticks outside the 
village. This tigress was in the habit of killing 
about ten villagers yearly, so we were very keen 
on putting an end to her career. 
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vas hauled over the bodies of live buffaloes, but General Fagan succeeded in putt 
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We had a long way to ride, and there was no 
time to arrange a large beat. The village, more- 
over, was very small, so that we could only 
collect thirteen beaters. We started off in haste 
—I on the elephant, my husband and the 
thirteen men on foot—till we came to where we 
found tracks, quite fresh, of the tigress. She 
had been dragzing something along, and before 
long we came upon a human arm. Here my 


husband left us to proceed round the outside 
of the jungle, hoping to get the tigress between 


" the huge Juggernaut car which is annually dragged through the streets— Formerly it 


id to 


this brutal custom. iv 


him and me. In half an hour { started on the 
elephant, with my party, to beat up towards him 
through the jungle, following the trail. It was 
keenly exciting. Soon we came on more remains 
of the unfortunate woman, and then to a spot 
where the tigress had lain down. We could 
smell her, and so did my clephant, and we 
knew we must be close behind her. However, 
in a short time we came up to my husband, 
sitting on a rock. He had neither seen nor 
heard anything of the beast. She must have 
slipped away to our right or left, the beaters 
being too few to keep her in, and we had no 
“‘stops.” "I am thankful to say this dangerous 
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brute was shot some time after hy our young 
Forest officer—a great relief to the villagers 
and to us. 

It may be of interest to say something here 
concerning the Rajahs of Bustar. They are 
hybrid RKajpoots, 
claiming to be of 
the family of the 
moon, and have 
reigned in Bustar 
for between five 
and six hundred 
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tion that this was only a blind, and that she 
and the priests were determined to carry out 
the usual brutality. My husband accordingly 
sent for the head men of his police force, and 
gave them strict orders that on no account was 
the buffalo-crushing to 
be permitted. If it 
occurred, he said, he 
would cease to be 
Administrator next day. 

We spent a sleepless 
night and avery anxious 


years. The family Ni morning. Fortunately 
The man whom the natives worshipped as a god—He was supposed to possess only head and shoulders, but 
rom a discovered that he was really half-buried in the ground ! y 

bears the name of Rathputty, and every we had some very loyal Mohammedan con- 


year the Rajah has to sit on the Rath, at the 
festival of the Dusseerah, wearing the jewels of the 
goddess Dunteshwarree, the tutelary goddess of 
the State, which are brought from Dantawara 
‘Temple for the purpose. Save for the jewels 
he is clad only in wreaths of flowers, and when 
we saw him he looked very solemn—almost 
ashamed of himself—as he passed us. 

In connection with this ceremony there used 
to be a brutal custom of dragging the Rath—a 
huge sort of Juggernaut car, weighing many tons 
—over the bodies of live buffaloes, often only 
partly killing thegg.4y This horrible practice we 
determined to put & end to, and through the 
priests my husband sent an order to this effect 
to the palace the day before the ceremony. Of 
course, we always respected their religious ideas 
as far as possible, but this was too much. 

The senior Ranee—not the young Rajah’s 
mother, but one of his father’s wives—the 
practical ruler of the State till we arrived, and 
a very clever and imperious old lady, sent to 
say, after much argument and hesitation, that 
the new order should be obeyed, and we 
breathed more easily. 

During the evening, however, we got informa- 


stables, headed by a faithful inspector, Ahmed 
Hussain Khan, and these men were told to 
accompany the procession. My husband and 
a further contingent, with the elephants—the 
best means of dispersing a riotous mob—were 
ready to act if required. 

The procession was accompanied by thousands 
of people, and at one point of the route an attempt 
was made to carry out the Juggernaut ceremony, 
but, thanks to the firmness of the police, and 
some respect for the Administrator’s orders on 
the part of the leading men, the Rath proceeded 
to its destination, a small temple about four 
miles off, without the loss of a single life, man’s 
or beast’s, It was a great triumph for the British 
Raj, and made us feel we had not been sent to 
Bustar for nothing. We are glad to think that 
this cruel custom has never been repeated. 

A side-show of this same Dusseerah was 
rather amusing. We were shown into a shut-in 
grass shed, where we were told we should see a 
“deified” man who had only a head and 
shoulders—no body or legs—and who lived for 
many days without food or drink. He seemed 
rather surprised when I went up to him with 
my camera. He was, of course, buried in the 
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ground, and neither spoke nor moved. The 
credulous laid alms before him and _ treated 
him with great reverence. At night, when the 
“show” was closed, he was taken out of his 
hole, fed, and laid to sleep by those who 
guarded him. These simple-minded natives, 
however, worshipped him as a deity. 

The aborigines have a weird sort of dance 
which they greatly enjoy at festive times. The 
women posture in the centre, while the men, 
with bison horns fastened to their heads, dance 
round them in a circle, clashing the horns 
together, beating tom-toms, and singing in a 
deafening chorus. Earlier in this article I 
mentioned the temple of the goddess Duntesh- 
warree, at Dantawara. We used sometimes to 
camp here. The 
place was beauti- 
ful and the temple 
interesting, —_ for 
human sacrifices 
used to take place 
there. About sixty 
years ago the 
English Govern- 
ment sent the late 
Sir John Campbell 
out to put an end 
to these barbarous 
doings. I grieve 
to say, however, 
that while we 
were in the State, 
during a severe 
epidemic of 


{ Photograph. 


cholera, one victim was actually sacrificed to 
propitiate the goddess. We did our utmost to 
trace the perpetrators of the crime, but we hap- 
pened to be a long way off at the time, and when 
we reached Dantawara no evidence of any kind 
was forthcoming. The victim was supposed to 
be a stranger, travelling through the country, 
which made our quest practically hopeless. 

We often had conversations with the old priest 
in charge of the temple, but he was very reticent 
on the subject of sacrifices of any sort, though it 
is certain he could have told some awful tales. 
He would never even go inside the temple with 
us ; but there in the centre was the blood-stained 
stone on which the sacrifices used to take place 
—mute evidence of former horrors. 


The Temple of Dunteshwarree, where human sacrifices formerly took place. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


A view on the Big Chena River. 
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the month of May, 1904, as 
queer and cosmopolitan a group 
as was ever gathered together were 
assembled iff a cabin in Circle 
City, Alaska. 

There were eight men in the party, which 
consisted of two Swedes, one American, one 
Italian, two Austrians, a Mexican, and a 
Japanese. These men were earnestly discuss- 
ing, in a variety of accents, the advisability of 
travelling overland to the newly-discovered gold- 
fields of the Tanana, of which Fairbanks was 
the capital. 

The ice was still in the river, and they knew 
they would have to wait for two or three weeks 
before they would be able to go by water, and 
even the ease of water travel was more than 
offset by the difference in distance. In a gold 
stampede time is everything, and they well 
knew that by water the distance was nearly a 
thousand miles, while the land route was rot 
quite two hundred. Everyone was in favour of 
the land trail, though the fact had to be taken 
into consideration that none of them knew the 
way, and the valleys would be filled with water 
from the melting snow. 

After some discussion, however, it was decided 
to take the land trail. They had no idea as to 
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How eight prospectors, hopelessly lost in the 
Alaska wilderness, were saved from a dreadful 
fate and a worse crime by a sheer fluke. 


the particular location of Fairbanks, but had a 
notion that if they travelled in a south-easterly 
direction they would eventually strike the camp. 
In a general way they were right, but their 
troubles began when they came to a point where 
the range of hills split into two different chains. 
They had been told before leaving Circle that if 
they followed the hills to the south-east they 
would reach Fairbanks, or else strike a trail that 
would lead them'to the town. They had faith- 
fully obeyed instructions, and had followed the 
ridge until the end of the fourth day, when 
further progress was arrested by uncertainty as 
to the route. One fork of the hills seemed to 
swing to the east, and the other fork swung to 
the west. As a matter of fact, they should have 
kept to the ridge that led to the west, and which 
eventually swung back to the south-east ; but, 
instead of doing this, after a good deal of 
argument they decided to take the easterly 
ridge. 

Yo their relief they found it fairly easy 
travelling. The snow on the top of the hills 
had not melted, and was hard and solid to walk 
on. By the end of the sixth day they were 
congratulating themselves on the progress they 
were making, but soon there began to rise in 
their minds a doubt as to whether they were on 
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the right trail or not. They argued that they" 


had made good time since they left Circle, 
and by now they should have seen some signs 
of life, such as a trapper’s or hunter’s cabin. 
But to all appearances the country was as 
desolate as a land of the dead. Look where 
they would, there was no sign of life to be 
seen—nothing but the snow-covered hills and 
the valleys filled with the flooded rivers and 
streams. 

As they lay around the camp-fire that night 
they discussed the probabilities as to the dis- 
tance to Fairbanks. 

“Tt can’t be very far,” said one of the party. 
“We ought to see some signs of it to-morrow.” 

“There’s no chance that we are lost, I 
suppose?” asked another man, voicing the 
secret thoughts of the entire party. But no 
one answered him. 

Anxiously the eight men talked the matter 
over, recalling their movements from the time 
they left Circle City. 

“If we did take the wrong trail,” said one, 
“it was where the hills forked. And if we have 
gone wrong, something’s going to happen in this 
part of the world that'll make things look pretty 
blue for some of us.” 

There was very little sleep for any of the 
men that night. In low, hushed tones they 
discussed the situation from every point of view. 
They refused to acknowledge that they were 
lost, and yet it was beginning to dawn upon 
each of them that there was something radically 
wrong with things, for they should surely have 
seen some signs of humanity before this. Each 
man well realized that ever since they had taken 
the hills to the eastward they had seen no sign 
of a “blaze,” or a felled tree, or the remains of 
an old camp fire, or any of the other signs, so 
easily recognizable in the wilderness, that tell the 
traveller other human beings have passed that 
way. The only member of the party who was 
not discouraged was a large dog that belonged 
to the Italian. The men had protested against 
the dog being brought along, as they knew 
he would have to be fed; and every ounce of 


food was of vital importance, when it had to be: 


carried on the backs of the party. The Italian 
had at last compromised by making the dog 
carry a pack on his back, containing, among 
other things, his own food, 

As the men lay around the fire they carefully 
examined the food that was left. “Just enough 
for one day,” said the American ; “but I think 
it will be a good idea to cut the supply in two, 
and make it Jast for two days. By that time, 
surely, we should have struck Fairbanks.” The 
others agreed with him, and after a few hours’ 
sleep they aitarted off again, hoping against 
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hope that they would soon see a sign of 
smoke, to tell them of the presence of other 
human beings. 

They were forced to keep to the hills, as the 
valleys were filled with water from the melting 
snow, and there would have been no chance at 
all for them in the raging floods, daily augmented 
as the weather grew warmer. ‘Their only hope 
was to keep high up, and trust that they were 
on the right road. 

At the end of the seventh day they found 
themselves still in the hills, and there was as yet 
no sign of Fairbanks. ‘The men now realized 
that they were indeed on the wrong trail, and 
a council of war was held to decide what to do. 
They had half a day's supply of food with them. 
To go back meant at least a four days’ journey 
to the point where the hills forked, and 
from thence it would be another three or four 
days’ trip to Fairbanks. Although they had 
guns and ammunition they had seen no game, 
and the situation was indeed precarious. ‘They 
knew absolutely nothing of the country they 
were in, but guessed that they must be some- 
where to the east or north-east of Fairbanks. 

It was finally decided to go ahead. To go 
back meant sure starvation, while going ahead 
held out the hope of the unknown ; and, as one 
of the members of the party pointed out, it was 
highly probable that they wou.d eventually strike 
a navigable stream that would lead them into 
the ‘Tanana, whence, by means of rafts, they 
would be able to drift to Fairbanks. 

Next morning they started off with light loads, 
but heavy hearts. ‘The dog was the only cheer- 
ful member of the party, for he had no load to 
carry. ‘The men tramped on in silence, vainly 
looking for game or signs of smoke, and at the 
end of the eighth day they found themselves 
still in the hills, with no food, and no idea how 
far they were from any habitation. 

That night, as they lay around the fire, the 
American said, “ Well, here we are, with no 
more grub, and no signs of Fairbanks. ‘The 
only thing that I can see is to kill the dog and 


eat him. He will keep us from starvation for 


oar three days, and it would be foolish to let 
him live while we are dying of hunger.” 

This suggestion was agreed to by all the 
members of the company with the exception of 
the owner of the dog. With a spirit that seems 
very mercenary, under the circumstances, he told 
them that the dog was worth seventy-five dollars, 
and if they wanted to eat the dog they must pay 
him its value. There wasa good deal of ridicule 
at this statement, but it was eventually decided 
to pay ten dollars each for the dog, ‘Then they 
raised the money and handed it over to the 
grasping Italian. Having got the dog in their 
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po session and killed it, they carefully “ forgot 
the Italias when it came to serving up the 
different portions, and he was forced to pay 
back the money he had received in order that 
he might eat. 

For two days the wanderers tramped on, 
living on. the flesh of the dog. They marched 
as far as possible each day, and when they 
became too ex- 
hausted to travel 
farther — would 
light a fire and 
cook their ration 
of dog - meat. 
Little was said 
during this 
time, the men 
struggled on day 
after day in a 
sullen silence. 

At the end of 
the tenth day 
their supply of 
dog - flesh was 
gone, although 
they had care. 
fully husbanded 
every scrap. 
There was stil! 
no sign of a 
habitation or 
game, and the 
party began to 
get desperate. 
‘The only. silver 
lining in the 
cloud was the 
fact that the hills 
they were follow- 
ing were now 
swinging to the 
south, or more 
in the direction 
in which they 
believed — Fair- 
banks lay. 

On the morn- 
ing of the 
eleventh day the 
men started out 
with empty 
stomachs and no 
food. ‘They now 
realized that all 
they could do 
was to keep on 
travelling until 
they succumbed | 
to starvation, 


oe 


more they staggered on, hungry, weary, and hopeless,” 


unless the unexpected happened. For two 


days more they staygered on, bungry, weary, 
and hopeless, anxiously scanning the horizon 
for a sign of life, only to be mecked by the 
continual emptiness of the scene. 

“How long is it since we left Circle?” said 
one of the men that night. 
thirteenth day out,” was 


“This is the 
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the reply, “and an unlucky day for the lot 
of us.” 

For want of something better to do, the men 
next discussed the chances of finding game, the 
only member of the party who did not take part 
in the conversation being the Japanese, and he 
lay by the fire with closed eyes. 

After a variety of things had been suggested 
one of the Austrians suddenly spoke. ‘“ It seems 
to me,” he said, “that if we could only keep 
going for another three or four days we should 
strike the Tanana, and then all we should have 
to do would be to drift down stream until we 
were picked up. It’s a dead certainty that we 
can’t go any farther unless we get some grub. 
We've had nothing to eat for two days. I 
don’t know how you fellows feel, but I’m pretty 
nearly done for. Now, there’s only one thing 
that can be done, and it may not seem a 
good idea to some of you, but it’s the only way 
out of the difficulty that I can see, and that is to 
kill the Jap and eat him. It’s cannibalism, right 
enough, but if we don’t do that it means that we 
shall all die, and I for my part think too much 
of life to die without a struggle.” 

“No, no,” said another member of the party, 
in horrified tones ; “ we'll try and hold out for a 
day or two before we do anything like that. It 
seems an awful thing to do to take human life 
without provocation.” 

“Starvation’s provocation enough,” replied 
the Austrian, doggedly. “I propose that we 
take a vote as to whether we kill the Jap or 
not.” 

All this time the Japanese was apparently 
asleep, but as a matter of fact he was very much 
awake, and heard with horror the proposal to 
kill him in order that the others might eat. As 
the argument continued his blood almost froze 
in his veins at the idea. He knew that if they 
decided to kill him he would have absolutely 
no chance. What could he do against seven 
men if they decided to take his life? He 
listened horror-struck for the outcome of the 
discussion. 

After further argument, during which the 
opinions for and against seemed to be evenly 
divided, it was decided to vote upon the matter, 
and it was soon discovered that there were four 
in favour of killing the Japanese and three 
against the idea. “Well,” said the Austrian, 
“the majority rules. Now the next question is, 
when are we going to kill him, and who’s to 
do it?” 

“You're the one who proposed the idea, and 
I think you’re the proper person to carry it 
out,” was the reply. “And as for kilting the 
poor little beggar, I think it ought not to be 
done before to-morrow night. We shall pro- 
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bably be desperate enough for anything by that 
time.” 

“That's agreeable to me,” was the reply. 
“To-morrow night will be all right so far as ’m 
concerned. As for killing him, that'll be easy. 
Just wait till he’s asleep, and then put a bullet 
in him. He'll never know anything about it.” 

After the thing had been decided the men 
turned in to sleep. The feelings of the Japanese 
can be imagined as he lay there, hearing his 
death sentence so callously pronounced. Another 
twenty-four hours, and he would be killed like 
a dog! The thing was unbearable, and he 
decided to make a break for freedom. Waiting 
until all the men were soundly asleep, he 
quietly stole away in the darkness, and all that 
night walked as quickly as his legs would carry 
him. He still followed the hills, for he was 
also of the opinion that the only chance of 
escape was to keep to the high ground until 
the Tanana was reached. 

Next morning the men awoke and found the 
Japanese had disappeared. They thought at 
first that he might be hiding in the neighbour- 
hood, but one of the men picked up his tracks, 
and the evidences were plain that he had 
evidently overheard the discussion and had fled 
to escape death. 

The wanderers’ feeling of desperate hunger 
was now augmented by rage that their intended 
victim had eluded them, and with many growls 
from the Austrian they took up the race after 
the Japanese. Urged on by desperation they 
made good progress, and before noon they could 
see their intended victim about a mile ahead. 
He also saw his pursuers, and, spurred on by 
the love of life, redoubled his efforts to escape. 

Hour after hour this extraordinary chase con- 
tinued, until the gathering darkness warned 
pursued and pursuers that human endurance 
has its limits. The hunters rested, knowing 
that it would be impossible to find the Japanese 
in the darkness ; while the little yellow man sat 
on a rock, tuo tired to travel farther, but afraid 
to sleep, lest he should be captured unawares. 
And so the night was passed, with the Japanese 
and his former comrades only about a mile 
apart. 

Next morning at the first streaks of dawn the 
chase was again taken up. The men had now 
been without food of any kind for three days, and 
they were so faint that, although the Japanese 
was only a mile ahead, they found it impossible 
to decrease the distance. For several hours the 
chase continued. With panting breath and 
weary limb the Japanese dragged himself along, 
scarcely knowing what he was doing, scarcely 
caring what might happen to him, if he could 
only rest. Wearily he scanned the horizon for 
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*Starvation’s provocation enough,’ replied the Austrian. ‘I propose that we take a vote as to whether we kill the Jap or not.’™ 
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some sign of help or 
escape, but for a long 
time in vain. Suddenly, 
however, he stopped, 
riveted to the spot, for 
away in the distance he 
saw smoke ! 

At the unexpected 
sight he gave vent to a 
loud cry of joy, and his 
pursuers, hearing the cry, 
looked up, and caught 
sight of the smoke in 
turn. Instantly their 
spirits changed; ina flash 
they were in their right 
minds again. From half- 
crazed man-hunters they 
became rational beings once more. That 
wisp of smoke in the distance betokened 
the presence of human beings and all that 
human presence represented. The Japanese, 
no longer afraid of his life, sat down and 
waited until they came up to him, and the 
men who had so shortly before panted for 
his life now surrounded him, shaking his 
hand vigorously, and excusing themselves for 
trying to take his life. ‘The poor Oriental 
was so overjoyed at the near hope of food 
that he was willing to forgive anything, and 
the band of hunger-stricken men, now recon- 
ciled, pressed onwards to the smoke. 

In about two hours’ time they had come 
within a short distance of the smoke, and saw 
that it rose from a thick clump of trees. As 
they approached they shouted and yelled, but 
received no response. They had thrown all 


their guns away except one, and they fired off 


the solitary gun repeatedly; but although the 
smoke still continued to rise there was no reply 
to their signals. 

‘Reaching the clump of trees, they hastily 
scrambled through the thick underbrush, and 
presently came to the centre of the grove. 
As soon as they reached the spot a loud 
wail of dismay arose from the crowd, and 
their hearts—a few minutes before filled with 
hope — sank within them. The smoke that 
had lured them on was no smoke at all, 
but steam from a hot mineral spring! They 
threw themselves on the ground, nearly dead 
with hunger, and cursed the spring, the country, 
and everything else that they could think of. 

Presently the American picked himself up 
from the ground and, walking with downcast 
head, paced round the steaming spring. All 
at once his companions saw him stoop and 
examine the soft mud. A moment later he 
gave vent to a shout. ‘Say, boys,” he cried, 


“He gave vent to a loud cry of joy.” 


“there's all kinds of tracks in this mud. Moose 
and caribou and all kinds of animals come to 
this spring. There’s a chance yet !” 

His companions, roused by his words, came 
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over to examine the tracks, and one of them, 
stooping down, shouted, “What kind of a 
track is this? It’s either a bear or a man in 
moccasins.” © 

“That’s no bear,” said one of the party, 
eagerly. “The track is too long and narrow ; 
a bear’s track is rounder than that. That’s a 
man’s trail right enough. Where does it 
go to?” 

Then commenced an eager search for the 
course of the tracks, and presently the trail was 
picked up and eagerly followed by the famished 
men. ‘Their spirits were further heightened 
when they saw a blaze-mark on a tree, for they 


outside, and, perched high on some poles, out 
of the way of marauding animals, they saw the 
trapper's cache. ‘To climb up to the store was 
the work of a few seconds, and a shout of joy 
greeted the men on the ground as the climber 
drazged out a heavy sack and threw it down. 
The sack proved to be full of rice, and 
although that was all that the cache contained, 
it was worth its weight in gold to the starving 
men. In a few minutes a fire was lit, and a 
large pot of rice was put on to boil. ‘The men 
lay round the fire, too weary to talk, waiting 
impatiently for the rice to cook, Some of the 
party even tried to eat the rice raw, but they 
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at once knew from this sign that other human 
beings had been in that neighbourhood. 
Anxiously they hastened on, and, after following 
the trail for nearly a mile, they saw a cabin 
close at hand. 

The men who an hour before had been too 
weary to crawl now broke into a run, and, burst- 
ing open the cabin-door, literally fell inside. 
Again, however, they were doomed to disap- 
paintment, for the cabin was empty. It was 
evident that the place had been recently 
o:cupied ; it bore every evidence of having been 
the residence of some trapper, who had left his 
cabin and floated down the river soon after the 
ice had gone. Eagerly the wanderers examined 
the cabin, but they found nothing whatever in 
the way of eatables. 

“T wonder whether he had a cache?” said 
one of the party. There was a rush to the 


The Twelve-Mile Divide, where the men were lost. 
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hardly seemed to have moisture enough in their 
mouths to masticate the hard grains. Ina short 
time the rice was cooked, and then the men 
had the feed of their lives. They literally filled 
themselves with rice, until one man exclaimed, 
“Jove! I can feel that rice growing out of the 
top of my head.” It was fortunate for the party 
that it was only rice that they had gorged them- 
selves with, for had it been any other kind of 
food they would probably have done themselves 
serious harm after so many days of starvation. 

“T never felt so happy in my life,” said 
another of the party; “I never thought that 
rice could taste so good. ‘That was the best 
meal I ever ate.” 

They patted the huge sack of rice affec- 
tionately. 

“There’s enough grub to last us for a week 
in this sack,” said the American. “Our luck 
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has changed at last. 
is to have a sleep.” 

And so they slept the sleep of exhausted 
‘nature, but happy in the consciousness that for 
a week, at any rate, the fear of starvation was 
no longer to be reckoned with. For many 
hours they slept, and when they at last awoke 
it was to find the Japanese, with a roaring fire 
lit, calmly cooking another pot of his beloved 
“komi.” 

Another huge meal was eaten ; then the men, 
now thoroughly refreshed, walked back to the 
hot spring and had a bath, and, as though their 
youth was renewed, they ran back to the cabin 
laughing and jumping like a lot of schoolboys. 
The Japanese, who had appointed himself as 
cook, boiled another huge mess of rice, and 
having eaten to their hearts’ content they 
divided the remainder of the rice and started off 
again, taking with them two axes that they had 
found. Ina little while they reached the bank 
of a large river flowing to the south-west. 

“This is evidently the Tanana, or one of its 
tributaries,” said one. ‘The best thing we can 
do is to build rafts and float down stream.” 

The idea was eagerly seized upon, and although 
the surrounding timber was small, and they had 
neithes nails nor rope, they succeeded in making 
four rafts; and, two men getting on each raft, 


The best thing we can do 


they pushed off from shore. The current was 
swift and they made rapid progress. Their trip 
was hazardous in the extreme, for the river was 
treacherous, and full of snags ; but having once 
shaken hands with death they were prepared for 
anything. Marvellous to relate, the rafts bore 
them safely, and though they landed at frequent 
intervals, to cook some of the rice, they made 
the trip without any serious accident. 

After being on the river for twenty-four hours 
they suddenly swung into a much larger stream, 
and at once realized that they were at last in the 
Tanana. It afterwards transpired that the river 
upon which they had embarked was a tributary 
known as the Big Chena. z 

Three days later the four rafts arrived in Fair- 
banks, as one of the party expressed it, “with 
gtub to spare.” Here the men received the best 
of care and attention, and in the excitement 
incidental to a placer camp soon forgot their 
troubles. 

The Japanese went to work as a cook, and he 
was never tired of telling the story of how he 
was all but cooked himself. He is still in Alaska, 
and the last time I saw him was at another camp, 
where he was trying his luck as a miner. This 


was in a district known as the Innoko, and it was 
in his cabin that he told me the foregoing story, 
the details of which I have since substantiated. 
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A typical view of the Tanana Valley, where the men drifted down the river on ratts, 
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A Naturalist in 


“The people visi- 
ted by me during 
my last expedition 
into the remote 
interior of Dutch 
New Guinea,” 
writes the author, 
“had never before 
seen a white man. 
Their astonish- 
ment when they 
first met my party 
was unbounded, 
and they insisted 
on rubbing my 
hands, turning up 
my trousers, and 
chafing my legs 
to make sure that 
the mysterious 
whiteness would 
not rub off.” In 
these interesting 
articles Mr. Pratt 
narrates his mani- 
fold experiences 
among these pri- 
raitive folk, many 
of whom are 
extremely 
treacherous 
and blood- 
thirsty, 
and de- 
scribes 
theirquaint 
supersti- 
tions and 
customs. 


Mr. A. E. Pratt, the Author. 
From a Photograph. 


lL 
EW GUINEA is the mystery of the 
world to-day. Many travellers have 
penetrated into Darkest Africa, and 
the explorer has made his way into 
~,.nearly every other quarter of the 
globe ; but around this great island—the second 
largest in the world —there still clings the romance 
of the unknown. The interior is a fevra incognita, 
into which the white man has penetrated hitherto 
only very short distances. With the exception 
of Sir William Macgregor and Mr. Iaurentz, 


New Guinea. 


BY A. PRATT. 


no one has gone so far into the higher altitudes 
which fringe the coast as myself and my two 
sons on our last expedition undertaken for 
scientific purpcses. 

There is little need to describe to veteran 
travellers the difficulties of getting to these 
remote parts of the earth, but perhaps, as we 
wanderers are in a distinct minority, a few 
details of the transhipments one has to under- 
take to reach New Guinea will give stay-at-home 
readers of ‘THE Wipe WorLD MaGazINE a 
better idea of how far this new country lies off 
the great highways of traffic. These difficulties 
of transport cropped up continually throughout 
my enterprise, and they form one of the chief 
obstacles to further investigation of the interior 
of New Guinea. 

Hew completely New Guinea is separated 
from the outside world can be gathered from 
the fact that while Thursday Island, lying in 
the shallow waters of ‘Torres Strait, between 
Australia and Now Guinea, is a civilized com- 
munity, rejoicing in all modern conveniences, 
including hotels, at Merauke, only a day’s pas- 
sage away on the coast of the land of mystery, 
the people live in the profoundly primitive style 
of the Stone Age. The members of the power- 
ful Tugari tribe, which inhabits the country at 
this place, are head-hunters, and, like the natives 
of many other parts of the island, probably 
indulge in cannibalism and every other vice of a 
savage, bloodthirsty people. Quite a number 
of “kampongs” (villages) have been located 
along the coast by the Dutch Government, 
which controls this tribe. The Tugari used to 
make frequent raids into the neighbouring 
territory of British New Guinea, slaughtering 
the natives living under our rule. Even now 
outrages are of frequent occurrence in all parts 
of the island, the latest being the murder of an 
Australian lab ur recruiter and the entire crew 
of his schooner, with the exception of two who 
escaped. The iniuriated savages afterwards 
burnt the vessel. 
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Three years ago, on July 24th,, 1907, I 


‘ embarked with my younger son on _ the 


ss. Print Heinrich for Singapore, accompanied 
by my baggage, which was, of course, consider- 
able. As far as the latter port it was all plain 
sailing, over one of the well-known ocean high- 
ways of the world, but from there on our 
troubles began. There is, as a matter of fact, 


- October 25th, 1907, we arrived off Fak-Fak, 


anchoring in the strait between the island of 
Pulu-Paujan and the mainland. The steam- 
launch and whale-boats carried by the -steamer 
were slung out, and we, together with a few 
others who were landing at the settlement, 
clambered down into the launch, while our 
baggage was placed in the boats. When all our 


Tropical scenery in the neighbourhood of Fak-Fak —Notice the native house to the right. 
From a Photograph. 


direct communication between Singapore and 
Fak-Fak, the settlement on the west coast for 
which I was making, but the steamers only run 
at very extended intervals, so we went with all 
our belongings aboard the ss. Van der Capellen, 
bound for Batavia. Here we again transhipped 
on to the ss. Mossel, going vid Sourabaya and 
Macassar to Ambon, a little port of call in a 
wonderful deep-water bay, sheltered from all the 
winds that blow and large enough to hold the 
combined fleets of the world. The tropical 
vegetation and abundant fruit, combined with 
the wonderful scenery, open up to the traveller 
a regular fairyland. Again we changed our 


vessel, embarking on the ss. Riemsdyk ; and on 
Vol. xxvi.—4, 


belongings were transhipped the launch took the 
boats in tow and steamed up to the quay. 

The houses, which are occupied by Arab, 
Chinese, and Boutonese traders, are built on 
the side of a cliff which rises up from a shelving 
beach, and the main street is reached by a 
narrow road blasted out of the rock. 

While our baggage was being landed on the 
stage I went off to interview a trader, whom I . 
had met at Ambon, who had a house to let. 
He lived quite close to the shore, and I was 
fortunate enough to find him in. After a little 
haggling I arranged to rent an empty house in 
a lane leading off from the main street, which 
tuns parallel with the sea. 
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Our new residence gives some idea of how 
primitive even a comparatively important place 
like Fak-Fak is. When I got there I found a 
native house standing in a cleared garden in the 
midst of tropical vegetation ; it was built of a 
bamboo frame-work, with walls made of the 
centre stalk of sago-palm leaves. ‘These run 
some twelve feet long and are split in two, the 
circular side being used inside and the flat part, 
where the stalks have been split, forming the 
outside of the walls of the house. These 
“boards ” are four or five inches broad and are 
nailed up side by side in the same way as our 
match boarding. ‘The fronds of the leaves are 
used for roofing. There were a couple of rooms 
in the house, and a little open shed arrange- 
ment at the back in which cooking and kitchen 
work could be done. Needless to say, such a 
thing as a supply of drinking-water is unknown, 
and this has to be obtained from rain-water, 
which runs off the roof into a tub. When I 
looked in the tub attached to our new home 
it was filled with a muddy liquid of a deep 
chocolate colour which had run from the roof 
of the outhouse. Both the roof and the 
water were teeming with millions of larve of 
mosquitoes and other noxious insects. 

The first thing I did was to go to one of the 
Arab traders and buy a table, a few chairs, and 
a lamp; and, luckily, he had some sheets of 
galvanized iron, which [ purchased, using this to 
re-roof the outhouse and thus get a supply of 
wholesome drinking-water. 


Having viewed the house and arranged for 
the modest furniture we should require to be 
sent up, I went with my son to see Dr. Gunder- 
son, the resident doctor, whom 1 had met at 


The coast of Dutch New Guines. 


the island of Ambon on our way to Fak-Fak. 
We made our way up the track which led to 
his house, which was perched above the native 
dwellings in the midst of a garden cut out from 
the virgin vegetation. The Dutch Assistant 
Resident also lived here, but he was away at 
the time. The doctor met us at the front 
of his house, which was quite superior to those 
of the traders, having a nice veranda all round 
and being roomy and comfortable. Throughout 
our stay both Dr. Gunderson and Mr. 
Voegel—the Resident, whom we afterwards met 
—were extremely courteous, and helped us in 
many ways. When I told the doctor where we 
were staying, and that our baggage was at the 
landing, he immediately arranged for coolies 
to collect it and carry it up to our house. 
Although the distance was only about a quarter 
of a mile, these men charged us half a guilder, or 
about eightpence, for each of the fifty pieces. 

After a good deal of hard work we got our 
house in order, our baggage all stored away, and 
our camp-beds and mosquito-nets erected. We 
engaged a Chinaman, who used to do our house- 
work and cook our food over a wood fire in the 
outhouse. 

Even here, amongst the houses, reptiles were 
plentiful. Shortly after we arrived a snake was 
found in the room in which we kept our bath. 
It was a large, cream- , aoe pea 
coloured snake, with 
dark-brown spots all 
over its body. To 
prevent any dam- 
age to the speci- 
men, it was 
captured 
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in a butterfly-net and promptly immersed in spirit. 
This species proved to be entirely new to science, 
and of a most venomous character. The house 
having been unoccupied, it had no doubt got in 
and had been living there. On using a house 
which has been empty for a time there is 
always a risk of coming across these dangerous 
and unwelcome companions, the attraction being 


The rivers in New Guinea change their Jevel with surprising suddenness—Here is a vessel stranded in a stream which, 


Froma © few hours previously, was deep enough to float her with case. 


the rats and mice which abound about the huts. 
On several other occasions I met with similar 
experiences. 

After a short stay in Fak-Fak we decided to 
go inland in search of natural history specimens, 
and, as one relies very much on Government 
assistance in these wild regions, we went up one 
day to see Mr. Voegel. He came out of his 
house to meet us, a tall, finely-built man, and 
invited us in to see what could be done to help 
us. He had only just returned from a visit to 
some of the smaller islands, and was delighted 
to see anyone from Europe, and we sat and 
chatted for a long time. When at Ambon we 
were informed that a number of soldiers from 
that island had gone to the mainland to quell 


a disturbance, so we were not surprised when 
Mr. Voegel told us that we could scarcely have 
arrived at a more inopportune time, for the 
Government officials had been engaged in 
punitive operations against the natives of the 
inland mountain districts. These people, the 
Alfuroes, had taken it into their heads to attack 
and burn the Government station at Sekar, and 
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hostilities against them had only just been termi- 
nated. The natives had been fined for the part 
they had taken in the affair, and the method of 
payment was distinctly peculiar. In bygone ages 
the Portuguese reached New Guinea, and relics 
of their stay on the island and the smaller ones 
which stud these tropical seas are abundant, 
many brass cannon being in existence. The 
man who has a brass cannon is a wealthy mem- 
ber of the community, so the officials made 
those who had them deliver up their much. 
prized possessions, exacting a tribute in kind 
from less-favoured villagers, besides depriving 
some hundreds of natives of their cherished 
guns. Needless to say, these fines were not 
being cheerfully paid, and the interior was, 
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therefore, dangerous for strangers, especially 
white men, 

Few, indeed, of the rivers of New Guinea are 
explored, and many of them are not navigable 
at all, so that any expedition inland must be 
undertaken on foot. ‘The river shown in the 
foregoing illustration is typical of most of 
the known streams. When rains are prevalent 
the water rushes down from the mountains in a 
vast flood, only to dwindle away in an hour or 
so until little or no water is left. This particular 
river was the scene of a tragedy while we were 
at Fak-Fak. A native soldier, in attempting 
to cross the flooded stream on a fallen tree, 
which served 
for a_ bridge, 
slipped and fell 
into twelve feet 
of water and 
was drowned. 
Only a couple 
of days after- 
wards I walked 
over the identi- 
cal spot, and 
there was not 
enough water 
in the river-bed 
to wet the 
uppers of my 
boots. 

Some of the 
streams swarm 
with croco- 
diles, which 
reminds me of 
an extraordi- 
nary incident 
that took 
place on a re- 
mote part of 
the south coast 
of NewGuinea, 
opposite the 
island of Mamototi. One afternoon, when the 
tide was low and the reef exposed for a quarter 
of a mile off the coast, a native, with his wife, 
mother, and family, was sleeping peacefully on 
the sand under his house, which was, as usual, 
built on piles over the reef. ‘Towards the group 
an enormous crocodile made his way—creeping 
stealthily up the beach. Nearer and nearer 
came the monster until, with a shriek, the 
native awoke—to find his arm fast gripped in 
the crocodile’s jaws! His wife and family, 
together with all the other inhabitants of the 
village, fled headlong directly they saw the 
crocodile, leaving the poor wretch to his fate. 
The only person who did not flee was the man’s 
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mother, and as she saw her son being relentlessly 
dragged over the reef towards the sea she clung 
despairingly to his other arm, shouting at the top 
of her voice meanwhile, She pulled, aud the 
saurian pulled ; and one can imagine the feelings 
of the man between. However, her pluck won 
the day, for the crocodile finally relinquished 
his hold and retired reluctantly to the water. 
We saw the victim some hours later. He 
appeared nearly dead, and his wounds were 
awful to see. On the injuries the natives had 
dabbed some black medicinal compound of 
their own, and, wonderful to relate, two 
or three days afterwards the man was quite 
well again 
and his wounds 
almost healed. 
After this 
we were always 
very careful to 
close our tent- 
doors and pile 


boxes against 
them. Croco- 
diles are all 


right in’ their 
place, but they 
have — distinct 
drawbacks as 
bedside com- 
panions. 

Mr. Voegel 
explained the 
position of mat- 
ters amongst 
the natives, 
and to protect 
our expedition 
he kindly ar- 
ranged to send 
fifteen soldiers 
with us, all 
fully armed ; 
and the doctor, 
who was familiar with the natives at the settle: 
ment, promised to send us the twenty-five carriers 
he judged to be necessary for our journey. 

There are no beasts of burden, railways, navig- 
able rivers, or even roads inland, so that every- 
thing has of necessity to be carried by natives, 
a method which is both slow and uncertain. 

It is not until you start to sever yourself from 
civilization that you realize how many wants 
modern man has cultivated. Every simple little 
thing had to be carried on a man’s back, the 
average load heing thirty pounds. 

Having arranged everything satisfactorily, we 
bade farewell to the officials and made our way 
down to our house, where we spent the rest of 
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the day pack- 
ing up our pro- 
visions and 
equipment, going 
over the various 
things again and 
again until we had 
reduced our baggage 
to the necessary limits. 
Each lot has to be 
made up and packed 
into a sack or native bag ; 
the latter is much _pre- 
ferred by the natives, and 
it is only occasionally that 
you can get them to carry 
boxes. 

The morning of the start 
broke fine and sunny, and we 
were out of bed and dressed 
in the early hours. Our last bit of packing was 
to stack up our beds and bedding ; and after a 
hurried breakfast of tinned meat we got to work 
to put the packages ready for the coolies. 

The place where we had decided to start 
inland was the mouth of a river some miles 
along the coast, and to get there we had hired 
a couple of large native canoes. 

“At the appointed time the coolies came to 
our house, picked up their loads, and carried 
them to the landing -stage, where they were 
packed into one of the canoes with my son and 
myself, the soldiers and carriers going in the 
other. After a paddle of some six miles along 
the coast, we entered the mouth of the river 
and pulled in to the landing-stage attached to a 
solitary native house, disembarking with all our 
men and goods. 

This house was a kind of trading station, the 
owner going into Fak-Fak for supplies of things 
valued by the natives and bartering them with 
the men from the mountains for birds of 
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paradise and 


other things 

which they 
brought down 
from the forest. 


We halted for 

a time on the bank 
of the river to have 
a meal, and lit a fire 
to make tea before 

we started on our 
journey inland. The 
whole of the country 
before us was on the up- 
grade until, at our desti- 


nation, we were over fifteen 
hundred feet above — sea- 
level. There was nothing 


but a track through the 
dense walls of wild nutmeg 
palms and tropical frees rising 
high into the air on either side. The “going ” was 
abominable, frequent climbs having to be made 
over great boulders of hard, moss-covered rock 
and the trunks of giants of the forest which had 
fallen across the path, varied by short stretches 
of rank ferns and undergrowth, literally alive 
with poisonous snakes, scorpions, and great 
centipedes often four or five inches long. Our 
party travelled in single file, and the skill and 
endurance of the native carriers in surmounting 
the obstacles, burdened as they were with their 
loads, were marvellous. 

Our punishing journey came to a close at last, 
and we emerged into a clearing in the forest 
planted with sweet potatoes and bananas, in the 
middle of which was an unoccupied native 
house. The owner had been captured and 
exiled by the Government for fighting against 
the troops in the recent operations. The house 
was just the ordinary type built by the Papuans, 
consisting of a single room of bamboo and sago 


palm. 
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While the coolies were putting down their 
loads in front of the house I went inside and 
had a look round the deserted place, mapping 
out in my mind where we should put our beds 
and stores, which included tinned foods, coffee, 
tea, biscuits, guns,” and ammunition ; our 
“trade,” with which to obtain anything we 
wanted from the natives; besides our cyanide 
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jars, boxes for specimens, and other para- 
phernalia incidental to a collector’s life. 

As soon as we had paid off the carriers, my 
son and I, with the help of the soldiers, started 
to make everything snug for the night. We had 
all our baggage brought in, and in one corner 
of the room proceeded to erect our camp-beds 
and hang our mosquito-nets, while some of the 
soldiers lit a fire ready to make our evening 
meal. A constant watch was maintained, as 
the people in this district are savage in the 
extreme. An instance which came under my 
notice will give my readers a very fair idea of 
the kind of neighbours one is likely to meet. 
While we were at Fak-Fak on one occasion the 
authorities arrested a man who had engaged in 
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Mr. F. B. Pratt, the Author's son, and some of his native collectors. 
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a remarkable orgy of murder. The Boutoneseé 
captain of a trading boat with a crew of fourteen 
Boutonese natives got mad with drink and killed 
eleven out of the fourteen! ‘The murderer was 
eventually brought in to lak-Fak as a convict. 
This kind of thing is comparatively frequent. 
When we had finished our supper and hada 
quiet smoke we turned in for the night, keeping, 
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as was our usual practice, a small lamp burning. 
The whole party slept in the same room, my son 
and I on camp-beds and the soldiers on the 
floor. 

I must have been asleep some time when I 
awakened with a strange feeling that something 
was going to happen. _I raised myself slowly in 
bed and, by the dim light of the lamp, peered 
about the room. Everything seemed all right; 
the soldiers were sleeping soundly, and all was 
quiet. 1 was just going to lie down again when 
my eye caught sight of something gliding about 
in the roof of the house. I knew what it was in 
a minute, and with a shout of warning I jumped 
out of bed and rushed to light our larger lamp. 
My cry had startled sume of the soldiers, and 
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they were on the alert in a second, for life in 
this country induces smartness even in native 
soldiers. 

When the light of the larger lamp shone -out 
we saw a great poisonous snake some six feet in 
length twining about in the rafters of the room. 
Seizing one’ of our collecting nets, which were 
over a yard long in the bag and fitted on stout, 
heavy sticks, I ordered the men to stand away: 
theu I beat at the reptile until it fell to the floor, 
As it lay there writhing I covered it with my net 
to prevent its 
escape, while my 
son brought a 
forked stick with 
which we held it 
down until I 
could grasp it by 
the neck. When 
I had secured it 
I carried it to 
one of our spirit 
jars and im. 
mersed it, put- 
ting the lid on 
and leaving it. 
Having disposed 
of our unwel- 
come visitor, we 
all lay down 
again to sleep. 
Next morning 
we had a good 
look at our mid- 
night visitor ; he 
was a nasty 
brute and quite 
capable of giving 
a death-bite to 
anyone. 

During the day we were busy collecting speci- 
mens, making our way about in virgin tropical 
forests, up to our waists in ferns and under- 
growth, sometimes stumbling over hidden lumps 
of rock, or climbing over fallen trees green with 
the moss of hundreds of years. These trees are 
often very treacherous, and although looking 
sound enough on the outside are really so much 
powder covered by a thin shell. One day I was 
in pursuit of a butterfly I particularly wanted, 
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when I came to one of these large prostrate 

trees, which I rapidly climbed. No sooner was 

I on top, however, than I fell through with 

a crash, landing up to my chest in the ruins 

of the dead monster, and, of course, missing my 
coveted specimen. 

j It was not long before we had another 
snake-scare. One night everyone except 
myself retired to sleep. I sat up, smoking . 
and thinking. I must have dozed off, for I 
came to myself with a start when my pipe 

fell from my 

mouth. I got up, 
stretched myself, 
walked over to 
my bed, and was 
just going to 
throw myclothes 

off when I 

chanced to look 

across at my 
son’s bed. To 
my horror I saw 

a large, poison- 

ous snake twist- 

ing itself on one 
of the bars 
which supported 
his mosquito- 
net. Catchingup 

a stout-handled 

net, I made for 


the lad’s bed- 
side. I dared 
not strike at 
the reptile with 
the stick for 


fear of bringing 
net, snake, and 
all on top of my 
son: so I angled for it, and at last, by a quick 
twist, managed to get it into my net. I felt 
some relief when I eventually dropped the 
deadly thing into a spirit jar. The house 
seemed to be literally haunted by snakes, and 
during our stay at Hambitawoeria—as the place 
was called—we killed no fewer than five in our 
room, every one being a dangerous poisonous 
species. I have never seen such a collection 
from a single spot before. 
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“She slides each shutter the whole length of the veranda.” 


LAND of travellers and _ trippers, 
Ni) | Japan is also naturally a land of 
j MG! hotels. 


In a town of a hundred 
cLON | houses, thirty will be full-fledged 

inns, and twenty more will be chayas 
(tea-houses), which amounts to almost the same 
thing. Both varieties are picturesque ; both 
have a poetic view of a dainty garden from a 
veranda so narrow that to sit there and enjoy 
it is impossible ; both have an unpleasant odour 
of food pervading their queer passages; and 
both have matted floors, papered windows, and 
a common bath instead of a common board. 
Moreover, either will do equally well for foreign 
globe-trotters to write enthusiastic letters home 
about. The clack-clack of wooden clogs on 
garden paths goes down as “musical,” the 
constant tap, tap, tap, of the tiny metal pipe 
against the Asbachi (firebox) as “quaint,” and 
the shadow pictures of the guests silhouetted 
against the shoji by the light of the tall axdons 
(night lanterns) as ‘‘ charming.” 

Well, so they are—for the first few days. 
But when the clatter of gefa sounds too often 
before sunrise, when the tap of the tiny pipe 
just beyond the paper partition goes on unceas- 
ingly from dawn to dusk, and the shadows on 
the shojf sway and clatter all through the round 
of the clock that we are accustomed to devote 
to darkness and silence, it is less easy to be 
enthusiastic. Familiarity breeds contempt. 


The 


“Servant 
Question 
in Japan. 


BY EVELYN ADAM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY STARR WOOD. 


Every country in the world, probably, has its 
“servant question.” This article, written by a 
lady who has spent many years in Japan, deals 
with the curious little ways of the servants, male 
and female, of the Land of the Chrysanthemum. 


I can, alas! no longer look on floors of 
spotless mats with my old trusting admiration. 
Too often have I slept, or tried to sleep, upon 
them, on broiling summer nights, tormented 
from below by those ubiquitous little creatures 
that hop, and tormented from above by those 
still more ubiquitous creatures that fly. The 
underhand nuisance cannot, I find, be combated 
with any marked degree of success, but the 
overhead plague may be kept at a distance by a 
Raya. ‘There is a certain mystery about the 
name ; it suggests possibilities—but in reality 
it is nothing but a mosquito-curtain, arsenic 
green in colour, and about the thickness of 
flannelette. A pneumonia patient might safely 
take shelter under it in a typhoon for all the air 
that comes through. Not that this impervious- 
ness matters much in a chaya, however. If the 
curtain was of tulle no air would come through 
either—simply because there is none to come. 
‘The amados (wooden blinds) which close in the 
verandas effectively shut any stray atmosphere 
out. They are a cautious people, the Japanese. 
Whenever I have suggested to a serving-maid 
that she might leave a crack, a little breathing- 
hole, in the shutters, her invariable reply has 
been, “Only think if thieves should enter!” 
“Only think if your precautions suffocate your 
guests,” I then retort. Do you suppose that 
the heartless girl is impressed? Far from it. 
She simply shakes her head ; this lesser risk is 
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tussle with the amados and 
tucked the futons and wooden 
pillows away in a cupboard. 

“Honourable morning 
meal augustly condescend to 
teceive,” she says as she pre- 
sents me with a tray contain- 
ing a teapotful of a bitter 
greenish concoction, and a 
plate of cakes that look like 
chrysanthemums, taste like 
blotting - paper, and weigh 
like lead. These* constitute 
breakfast. 

The menu for luncheon is 
little more sustaining. ‘There 
are, to be sure, plenty of 
dishes served on little tables 
six inches high. But all they 
hold does not make one 
square meal for the average 
European, who can neither 
take walks nor do justice to 
sights for any length of time 


“The passers-by stop and stare with frank curiosity.” 


none of her concern, and it does not prevent 
her from closing up the house hermetically. 

At daybreak, just as I have grown accustomed 
to do without oxygen and fallen into an uneasy 
sleep, she decides that the dreadful danger of 
robbery is over, takes out the fastening bar, and 
slides each shutter the whole length of the 
veranda into the box fixed in one corner to 
hold the thief and draught-preventers. The 
noise of this operation is as the noise of 
thunder. All the inmates are awakened, and, 
seeing that the bright sunshine streams through 
the white s/oy1, there is nothing for it but to roll 
out of the futons (wadded quilts) and face the 
problem of how and where to wash. The 
common bath, though patronized by the Best 
families, is a trifle unconventional for my taste. 
I accordingly decide for the outhouse in the 
garden, which is unsatisfactory as regards con- 
veniences, and hardly more private. The door 
has neither bolt nor lock, and the basin, a 
bronze finger-bowl with a wooden dipper in it, 
stands in full view of passers-by, who stop and 
stare with frank curiosity, their much-vaunted 
manners breaking down under the unusual 
temptation. It is not pleasant to play the part 
of the monkey in the Zoo, but the only alter- 


native to washing in full view of the public is to, 


remain unwashed. On no account will water 
be brought into my room. Tea is the only 
spillable thing I can have, and the little nesan 


brings me some as soon as she has finished her 
Vol. xxvi.—6. 


on a diet of raw fish, steamed 
sea-weed, pickled shrimps, 
mashed pumpkin, or even 
rice. At first, perhaps, he thinks he can, but as 
each meal comes round he finds himself less 
and less able to write the picturesque letters for 
which these dolls’ feasts are such excellent sub- 
jects, till, at the end 
of a month, he is 
scarcely strong enough 
to write at all. Hollow 
of cheek and peevish 
of temper, he then 
abandons the charms 
and delights which, 
according to Lafcadio 
Hearn, he ought to 
have found in the 
chaya,and betakes him- 
self to the “ fleshpots ” 
once more in some 
“foreign style ” hotel. 

The “ foreign style ” 
hotel has grown up 
specially to provide 
for travellers of just 
this kind—men who 
prefer beef to lotus 
bulbs, who are willing 
to pay for more chairs 
than they can sit on, 
more mirrors than they can look into, and 
more tables than they can cover with the 
superfluous possessions out of their numerous 
trunks. ‘Those in ‘lokio—the hotels, not the 


“** Honourable morning meal 
augustly condescend to re 
ceive,’ she seys,”” 
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travellers—are very grand. 1 think one of them 
was originally intended for a House of Peers dr 
a museum, so vast and splendid is it; so rich 
in noble stairways, covered now with grimy 
drugget ; so gaudy in gilding, now half worn 
off. But those in the country—at seaside and 
mountain resorts—seldom have any architectural 
pretensions. Like Topsy, they seem to have 
“just growed,” putting out their arms in all 
directions to grasp more and more tourists. 
The best part of them is the entrance—always 
nobly planned, whatever else is skimped. A 
portico, perhaps; a veranda, surely ; and a 
flight of steps leading from a fine sweep of 
driveway into what Americans call a “living 
hall” should go far—so the proud 
proprietor thinks—to impress a 
new-comer. But to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, he fills the last 
three with a retinue of servants, 
who march out in double file, 
like the supers in a circus, to 
meet each guest. Everybody in 
the house is requisitioned for this 
grand entrée—even the barber; 
and sometimes, to add to the 
impressiveness of the scene, 
students who are learning English 
in Tokio schools are allowed to 
hang about the place free during 
the summer vacation on condition 
that they wear their school uniform 
and swell the crowd. 

The manager himself, wearing 
an_ expression of perpetual be- 
wilderment and as like as not a 
Norfolk jacket, acts the part of 
ringmaster, but a ringmaster shorn 
of much authority and of sur- 
prising meekness. When he shows 
me upstairs it is with a depre- 
catory gesture as if to say, “You who 
want so much will find little.” I do The 
upstairs is mean —a distinct disappointment 
after the grandeur of the entrance. Halls 
are uncarpeted, and his shuffling footsteps 
echo with a low rumble, while mine shake the 
house. Walls are thin, so that every word we 
speak, even in whispers, reaches the neighbours. 
Bedrooms are small and uncomfortably fur- 
nished. Beds are hard, pillows harder still, 
table-covers ink-stained, looking-glasses like 
Pieces of polished tin, and wardrobes inclined 
to the exasperating habit of opening as fast as 
they are shut. There is no need for him to tell 
me with misplaced pride that the furniture is 
made in Tokio—which is ten times worse than 
being made in Germany. I can see at a glance 
where the tables and chairs get their weak con- 
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The mansger of the “ foreign- 
style” hotel. 
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stitutions, and why they are in their present state 
of gentle dilapidation. Several damp seasons 
have slowly swollen their cheap wood, unglued 
their cheap glue, faded their cheap upholstery — 
and nobody has troubled to affix the patch 
in time which might restore them to a further 
career of healthy usefulness. The manager 
argues that, having bought the things, he has 
done all that can be reasonably expected of him. 
I know one hotel where the piano has been out 
of tune and sticking badly since 1900. Every 
” smiling, as 
though the joke were good. And every time 
the manager smiles back with an equal con- 
viction of its goodness and answers, “ Not yet ; 
perhaps next year.” 

With his dilatoriness and his 
indecision this man is typical of 
his class. It is impossible to get 
from him a straight answer to a 
Straight question ; still more im- 
possible to make him exert any 
of the authority he should have. 
Children may race up and down 
the corridors during the hour of 
the afternoon siesta, but he never 
attempts to deter them. Merry 
parties may sit in the bar and 
make whole nights hideous with 
their noisy dissipations, but, even 
when the other guests complain, 
he is “very sorry,” but he does 
not interfere. The worst case of 
disorder I ever saw was that of a 
cook who got gloriously drunk 
and insisted upon sitting on the 
front veranda after dinner, clap- 
ping his hands and singing at 
the top of his lungs. “ Really, 
Komai San,” I said to the master 
of the house, “this is too much ; 
the man makes a quiet game of bridge 
impossible. Send him away.” 

“T cannot,” he explained, helplessly ; “the 
cook is a shareholder in my hotel, and he must 
sing where and when he pleases.” So, securely 
holding his shares, the cook continued to sing, 
his face convulsed with sa4é and enthusiasm, 
and his body swinging in a general gesticulation. 

Japanese servants, whether. shareholders or 
not, must be treated with tact, however trying 
they may be, and often they are very trying 
indeed— especially the zesans, who are usually 
untidy, cross, and lazy. Yet the dear little 
things have admirers who praise their kittenish 
ways, their tiny hands, and even, of all things, 
their artistic temperaments. A certain writer 
solemnly says: “A Japanese nesan—any nesan 
—even one in an hotel, will set out your hair- 
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brushes, clothes-brushes, nail- scissors, collar- 
box, and tooth-powder tin on the average hotel 
dressing-table and make a design of them—a 
picture, an artistic whole.” All I can say is that 
no aesan has ever arranged studies of still life 
with the nail-scissors and the tooth-powder tin 
for me, though, possibly by way of compensa- 
tion, one has started little lakes of boiling water 


on my carpet when I rang for oyz, or toppled 


over the morning tea- 
tray and arranged the 
fragments in an uncon- 
ventional design on my 
bed-quilt, or dragged a 
table, with scrapings in 
a minor key, the whole 
length of the veranda. 

If corrected roughly, 
the maiden will first cry 
and then leave. The 
hotel manager is well 
aware of this — aware 
with all the nervous per- 
ception of a person 
whom one hasty or ill- 
considered sentence can 
throw into a situation 
seriously threatening his 
comfort and prosperity. 
Hence his attitude of 
habitual meekness. He 
dares not let his little 
lecture slide over the 
line which divides it 
from a scolding, and is 
careful to deliver a 
necessary exhortation 
with a smiling face and 
frequent laughs just to 
show that it is really 
not a scolding at all. 

Sometimes even this is more than a servant 
will bear. A lady friend of mine possessed a 
very good man-servant—a perfect treasure. She 
happened to be an artist, and every day when 
she went to paint in the woods this treasure 
carried her easel. One afternoon he returned 
without an important piece of it. Though 
greatly annoyed, she said nothing, knowing that 
her “ pearl” was sensitive to criticism, like most 
of his race. But the effort at self-control was 
entirely wasted, as things turned out, for the 
man came next day to formally “give notice.” 

“Why do you wish to leave?” the mistress 
asked, in deep distress. ‘Surely you are not 
upset over the easel? I said nothing about it, 
did 1?” 

“No,” the man admitted, “but you made a 
difficult face.” 


“The cook continued to sing.” 


And he went before luncheon. 

A man and his wife, who were with me for 
six years, departed at an hour’s notice because 
I told madame one day that she must not throw 
my saucepans at the head of her husband. He 
seemed almost as much upset about my refusal 
to sanction her use of weapons in the marital 
combat as she—queer, perverse mortal that he 
was. But, as svon a3 they made up their 
quarrelling in making 
common cause against 
me, I must admit that 
this fighting couple had 
the grace to be ashamed 
of themselves and their 
unceremonious depar- 
ture. ‘The landlord was 
chosen as peacemaker. 
All day long I watched 
him sitting about the 
garden in his best 
clothes trying to screw 
his courage to the stick- 
ing-point. Then finally, 
when he could stand 
it no longer, he came 
as far as my door with 
a rush, entered with 
well - feigned __indiffer- 
ence, and remarked, 
casually, “If some 
people desired to come 
back, would you chase 
them away ?” 

The maid - servants, 
like all women, are pro- 
verbially unreliable, but 
most hotels and private 
houses keep them 
because they are gentle 
and cheap— while they 
stay. Unfortunately, they are particularly fond 
of playing the vanishing trick on their mis- 
tresses. A lady of my acquaintance in Tokio 
possessed a valuable xesan of somewhat 
mature years who rejoiced in the poetic name 
of “Oharu San” — “The Honourable Miss 
Spring.” . 

One day Miss Spring brought in luncheon as 
usual. All seemed serene; there was not the 
shadow of a cloud in the domestic sky. But at 
tea-time no tea appeared ; neither in answer to 
calls, at first patient and afterwards impatient, 
did Oharu. After a time the lady went herself 
to the back regions and found —desolation. 
The charcoal box was filled with grey ashes, 
the kettle cold, half the luncheon plates lay 
immersed in a bowl of soapy water, the other 
half stood on the sink ready to be put away. 
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Oharu herself simply was not. Next morning, 
however, she reappeared, very much on her 
company manners, with a clean kimono and her 
hair done in a shining bun to denote the state 
of a matron, demanding the fragment of wages 
due to her since the beginning of the month. 
The lady expostulated, and aske@ why the 
servant was leaving thus suddenly. 

“Qh,” replied Oharu, “just as I was washing 
the plates yesterday I remembered that Saito 
San, the pawnbroker, wanted a wife. Therefore 
I went out and married him.” 

Apparently this particular pawnbroker was by 
way of being a Bluebeard. Seven wives had he 
already clasped to his too ardent bosom, and 
then, as soon as he grew weary of their charms, 
he managed to get rid of them quite easily, 
thanks to the accommodating divorce laws of 
his country, without the bother of beheading 
them. 

Oharu knew these circumstances perfectly, 
weighed the risks well, decided to accept them, 
and thought—with much good sense—that, as 
she meant to be Wife Number Eight, she had 
no time to finish her dishes. Any idea of duty 
towards her employer never entered her shining 
head. If the lady of the house had been out 
or away, do you suppose Miss Spring would 
have remained to protect the household gods 
left in her charge? No, indeed; she would 
have gone to the pawn- 
broker as serenely and 
as suddenly. I speak with 
authority, for a similar 
desertion once occurred 
in my own_ bird - cage 
maisonnette. Last sum- 
mer, when Tokio felt as 
hot as the inside of a 


-only comes on 
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rainy Sunday afternoons. 
But they could not be expected to last 
for ever, and at the end of the fourth week 
I wrote to the paragon to prepare her mind 
and the house for my return. My answer, 
instead of being from herself, was written by 
a friendly neighbour. It said: “Your Miss 
Kishi is not at all in your house. Indeed, I 
must tell you that four days after you went to 
Nikko Miss Kishi left to marry a selfish (shell- 
fish?) merchant.” A little later I discovered 
that the staid-looking Miss Kishi was liable to 
these all-of-a-sudden matrimonial flights. She 
had done it five times before, and all five 
husbands were alive. 

The men-servants, I must say, when they 
marry, do it out of office hours, and seldom let 
their domestic affairs interfere with their duties. 
‘Their manners, too, are much better than those 
of the maids, and they brush their hair oftener 
—a habit which is alone worth the extra wages. 
Their great fault, however, is envy and jealousy 
of one another. I knew a lady who had an 
excellent cook and also a jinricksha coolie, of 
whom she was very fond, because he was an 
unusually willing fellow with a bright, sunny 
nature. Occasionally it was her habit to buy 
toys for his babies, or give him little presents 
to take to his wife, which caused the cook 
horrible pangs of jealousy. 

When the war with 
Russia broke out Riki, 
the jinricksha man, was 
sent to fight in Man- 
churia. Then the cook 
had his innings. Never 
a boy came running 
by with Goga: — extra 
editions — that the cook 


kettle, I decided to take 
a little holiday in the 
coolness of the hills, leav- 
ing in charge of my 
domain a plump, nice- 
looking woman of over 
thirty. She seemed, in 
her simple, faithful way, 
to adore me, and almost 
wept because I refused 
to allow her to walk six 
miles across the city to Uyeno Station, just for 
the sake of standing on the platform and making 
me a last bow. As I wandered among peaceful 
temples in the hush of the trees, my mind, no 
less peaceful and serene, pictured this paragon 
watering my flowers and feeding my goldfish. 
These were, indeed, idyllic days, filled from 
morning till night with the “peace on earth, 
goodwill towards men” feeling that usually 


was washing the plates I remem- 
hat Saito San wanted a wife.” 


did not make an excuse 
to see his mistress, and 
never did he fail to slip 
in, quite cheerfully, “The 
Gogai says there has 
been a big battle. I 
am sure Riki has been 
killed this time.” But, 
much to his disgust, 
Riki finally returned 
alive and well, and 
was feasted like the hero he had proved 
himself. 

There is a strange, determined, treacherous 
streak in the character of Japanese men—a 
streak which only rarely appears, which one 
cannot account for, and which makes them 
difficult to handle as servants. They are 
sensitive, and given to brooding over imaginary 
insults, but their impassive expressions make it 
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impossible for Westerners to guess what is in 
their minds. Everyone in Japan knows the 
story of the man-servant who had been for years 
in the service of a princely master and always 
seemed the happiest of mortals. He laughed 
when spoken to, always looked delighted while 
at work, and appeared to know nothing of the 
troubles of life. Imagine his master’s surprise 
when one day, as he caught a glimpse of the 


Tomora one day dressed himself carefully in 
foreign clothes, loaded a revolver, put it in his 
pocket, and invited the unfortunate Kosaku to 
a feast at a tea-house. It was indeed a Judas 
repast. The two men ate together and drank. 
One after another, as little stone bottles of 
saké were emptied, the former enemies swore 
in bibulous phrases that all was forgiven. 
Together they started to return to the hotel, 


“ Miss Kishi left to marry « shellfish merchant.” 


man without the fellow’s being aware of it, he 
saw a relaxed face full of startling misery. 
Hard lines of pain and anger were written round 
the eyes, making them seem twenty years 
older. But when the master coughed gently 
to announce his presence, the face at once 
smoothed, softened, lighted up as by a miracle 
of rejuvenation—a miracle, indeed, of perpetual 
unselfish self-control. 

One more true story comes into my mind 
@ propos of this strange red streak in the 
Japanese character. Not exactly a servant, the 
man concerned—one Kosaku by name—was 
the head guide at a big Tokio hotel. He 
and another guide called Tomora, who also 
acted as policeman and incidentally as a spy on 
foreigners, were constantly quarrelling about the 
tips and spoil they extracted from globe-trotters. 
Kosaku finally proposed reporting Tomora to 
the police authorities and so destroying his 
hopes of a pension. At the end of the year 


both apparently full of happiness and peace of 
mind, and resolved that in future they would 
fleece the stranger within their gates hand in 
hand, as beloved brethren should. Then, just 
by the bridge near the hotel —the untidy 
bridge where the trams meet—Tomora turned 
like a wolf and suddenly shot Kosaku in the 
neck and body—shot with unerring aim, for 
Kosaku fell dead without a moan. ‘Tomora 
then killed himself on the spot. He had not 
forgiven, but was there not a supreme and cruel 
treachery in spending his last earthly hours 
making merry with his victim? Poor Kosaku! 
He had just succeeded in laying up for himself 
treasure upon earth to the amount of twenty 
thousand yen, and he lost his life because his 
last and richest globe-trotter bought a seven 
hundred yen lantern through Tomora, and 
Kosaku, in his greed, had demanded from the 
younger guide the twenty yen commission which 
the merchant paid to him! 
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Birsa was a young peasant living in an obscure | 
village in Bengal, and first came into prominence | 
through claiming to have received a message from 
heaven. Thereafter his progress was rapid. From 
a prophet he rose to a deity, and devotees flocked 
to his standard from all parts. When he began to 
preach a holy war the authorities were compelled 
to take a hand in the proceedings; and the author 
describes the exciting events that finally led up to 


AURING the rainy season of 1895 
there occurred a series of events in 
the district of Chota Nagpur, Bengal, 
| where I was then residing, which, 
although they attracted very little 
attention outside that province, were sufficient 
to cause no small amount of excitement locally. 
It was my good fortune to experience a fair 
share of the excitement, as the following narra- 
tive will abundantly show. 

About thirteen or fourteen miles south-east 
from the village of Murhu, where I was then 
stationed with my wife—our nearest English 
neighbours being at Ranchi, some thirty miles 
away—is a little hamlet known as Chalkad. It 
is most picturesquely situated on a hill-side in a 
part of the jungle somewhat difficult of access 
during the rainy season—the time when the 
events I have to record occurred. At Chalkad 
lived an aboriginal youth of about twenty years 
of age, named Birsa. He was a typical Kol, 
with a merry, mischievous, laughing face. 
Educated for three years in the German mission 
school at Chaibasa, he had acquired the unusual 
accomplishments of reading and writing, and 
was even able to stammer a few sentences in 


his arrest and death. 


English. Whether he was ever baptized or not 
appears doubtful, but if so he had lapsed again 
into the heathenism and devil-propitiation of his 
forefathers. 

It was during the month of July, a week or 
two after the commencement of the rains, that 
this precocious young man was walking with a 
companion in the jungle, when the two were 
caught in one of the violent thunderstorms 
which not infrequently occur at this period. 
After one unusually vivid flash of lightning, 
Birsa’s companion, whose eyes happened to be 
upon him at the moment, made a remark to the 
effect that when the flash occurred his friend’s 
countenance. instead of its usual brown colour, 
had appeared to be white and red. 

“Yes,” assented Birsa, probably intending at 
the moment nothing more than a joke ; “at that 
instant I received a revelation from Bhagwan 
(God).” 

The remark appealed to the superstitious 
fancy of the other, and when the two arrived 
in the village he communicated the wondrous 
tidings to the open-mouthed peasantry that Birsa 
had received a revelation from heaven, and that 
he himself was a witness to the fact. 
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Birsa was by no means shy of accepting the 
honour thus thrust upon him, and he boldly 
supplemented the news by the still more 
astonishing announcement that the power to 
work miracles had been conferred upon him. 
It was not long, of course, before his claim was 
put to the test. A mother brought her baby to 
be cured of some trifling ailment. The new 
prophet solemnly breathed on it, counted up to 
ten (in English) over its head, and pronounced 
it well. The mother’s imagination did the rest. 
The child was well from that moment. 

There could now, of course, be no doubt 
that a prophet had arisen. He had received 
a revelation from heaven, had miraculously 
restored a child to health, and had spoken in a 
language which no one could understand, and 
which must, therefore, be the language of 
heaven. g 

Birsa’s fame spread far and wide, and people 
began to flock to Chalkad .to obtain a sight of 
him. He encouraged their attention. For a 
few days he sat solemn and silent upon his 
folded legs, like a statue of Buddha, within a 
little enclosure which had been roughly fenced 
in for the occasion. Then, gradually, his lips 
began to open, and to the wondering hundreds 
who listened open- 
mouthed he revealed his 
message. 

They must give up 
doing puja (sacrifice), and 
must worship the true 
God and lead good lives. ” 
The Christian religion 
was the best, but there 
were some points in 
which it failed. The 
padres, for instance, had 
collections in church, and 
so took money from the 
people. This was wrong. 
Then, too, they wore their 
boots in church, which 
was an act akin to sacri- 


lege. 
Birsa’s teaching was 
accepted. The people 


began to giveup doing 
puja, and tried, according 
to their lights, to lead 
good lives. Incidentally, 
they adopted the belief 
that Birsa was an incar- 
nation of the Deity ; and 
he began to be known as 
“ Birsa Bhagwan.” Later 
on the idea seems to have 
struck Birsa himself as 
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being a good one, and he accepted the 7é/e which 
his admirers had thus suggested to his imayina- 
tion. From scores of miles around pilgrims * 
flocked to him, being content to camp out in the 
rain-soaked jungle, defying fever and dysentery, 
with no shelter by night or day but their bamboo 
umbrellas, to be within sight of his wretched 
little hut, and gain an occasional glimpse of him 
as his caprice should grant the boon. The 
miracles of healing were continued, and their 
frequent failure was attributed to a lack of faith 
on the part of the patient. 

At last Birsa aspired to the gift of prophecy, 
and announced the approaching destruction of 
the world. He was so unwise as to name a near 
date for the catastrophe. He made his disciples’ 
flesh creep with tales of fire and brimstone 
which should destroy everything and everybody 
except the village of Chalkad and those who 
trusted in him and remained in the vicinity of 
his presence. The people were told that their 
money would be useless, that in a short time all 
their rupees would melt into water. They were 
therefore enjoined to spend them all upon 
clothes, and to come and camp in the jungles 
around Chalkad. Thereupon the Hindu clothes 
merchants found themselves doing a roaring 
trade ; in fact, the sudden 
demand considerably ex- 
ceeded the supply. The 
crops, it was asserted, 
would be useless, for the 
end of the world would 
come before they could 
be gathered. Birsa there- 
fore commanded _ that 
everyone should leave his 
house open, and his goods 
at the mercy of any who 
cared to take them, and 
should loose his cattle to 
feed upon the growing 
crops. This injunction 
was, in hundreds of cases, 
obeyed. The rice, fortu- 
nately, was not yet in ear, 
but many other valuable 
crops were totally 
destroyed. 

At last the appointed 
day of fire and brimstone 
arrived, and thousands of 
people assembled around 
Chalkad, waiting in trem- 
bling suspense for the 
dreaded downpour to 
commence. At twelve 
o'clock the wrath of 


rate air uaa: Heaven was to be out- 
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poured. As the hour approached, however, 
Birsa announced that it had been revealed to 
him that, after all, there was some little doubt 
as to whether the grand catastrophe might not 
be postponed for a time. He tied a piece of 
string between two trees, and forbade anyone to 
touch it. ‘The destiny of the world, he told the 
scared multitudes, depended upon whether the 
string broke or not. ‘The people watched and 
waited in an agony of suspense; but the string 
did not break, and the world passed through the 
terrible crisis in safety. 

So far the authorities in distant Ranchi seemed 
to be unaware of what had been going on in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the district. In view of 
the local famine which Birsa had pre-announced, 
and was doing his best to bring about, it appeared 
to me that some action was called for. I there- 
fore wrote representing the state of affairs to 
the Deputy-Commissioner at Ranchi, and sug- 
gested that steps should be taken to deal with 
the situation. 

Shortly afterwards a native sub-inspector was 


“The people watched and waited in an agony of suspense, 
but the string did not 


sent out with a few police to arrest Birsa, but 
upon what charge I do not know. When he 
arrived and saw the crowds his courage failed. 
He made a futile attempt to decoy Birsa into 
his pa/ki; but the latter was too sharp to” be 
caught thus, and the daroga had to return and 
report his failure. Soon a second sub-inspector 
was sent with more police, but Birsa, waxing 
bold, ordered his bedstead and the rest of his 
baggage to be thrown into the river ; and the 
daroga was glad to escape with his life. 

Matters now began to assume a much more 
serious aspect. On a certain day a massacre of 
all unbelievers was to take place. All the faith- 
ful were to hasten home to fetch their da/was 
and fangis (species of axes), and return to be 
in readiness to commence the slaughter at the 
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appointed time. Two men were named against 
whom Birsa had a private grudge—one the 
head-man of the neighbouring village of 
Kochan, and the other an influential zemindar, 
generally known as the Rajah of Bandgaon. 
After these had been dispatched the massacre 
was to become general ; and it goes without saying 
that Europeans were to receive special attention. 

The authorities in Ranchi had now begun to 
realize that the affair was more serious than at 
first appeared ; and one day my wife and I were 
astonished by the appearance upon our veranda 
of a European visitor—no other than the district 
superintendent of police, who had come out to 
arrest Birsa himself. 

“TI wouldn’t mind going with you,” said I, 
as we sat chatting over the situation upon the 
veranda. 

“Well, why not tome?” he Yeplied. “I have 
an elephant, and we could both manage to sit 
on the gaddi” (the mattress-like pad which 
serves as a saddle). “Of course, it’s a bit risky. 
There are crowds of them—maybe thousands— 
encamped in the woods, and they are only 
waiting for to-morrow to begin the massacre. 
At present they are just a lot of frenzied fanatics, 
and anything at all may happen ; so if you come 
back a corpse, don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

“All right,” I said ; “Tl chance that if you'll 
take me.” 

“Well, I shall have to go on to Bandgaon” 
(a village ten miles farther along the road) “to 
make some final arrangements. I am going to 
attempt the arrest at night, and we shall have a 
long journey through the jungle. I sha’n’t start 
until about eight, so come along, and we'll have 
some dinner together first.” 

And so it was arranged. 

At the time mentioned I dismounted from 
my pony in front of the dak bungalow at Band- 
gaon. The sais (groom) gave me a serious, 
wistful sort of look as he took the reins from my 
hand, as much as to say, “ You haven’t been a 
bad sort of master on the whole, and I’m sorry 
it’s all going to end in this way.” 

During the dinner Mr. Meares unfolded to me 
his plans in detail. The Indian equivalent of two 
plain-clothes men (very plain, for the “clothes” 
consisted of a meagre bit of cloth round the loins) 
h.d that day been sent to Chalkad to reconnoitre. 
They reported that a state of intense excitement 
prevailed. The woods around the village were 
alive with crowds of fanatics, armed with their 
peculiar axes and bows and arrows, waiting with 
impatience to begin the massacre on the 
morrow. Thousands of others had hastened 
away to their homes at the command of Birsa, 
to fetch the arms which they had left behind, 
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waiting army. There was, they thought, no 
doubt that the devotees were in an exceedingly 
dangerous frame of mind. 

When, about nine o’clock, we set out, we 
were rather an imposing company. Ahead of 
us went a man who had been commandeered to 
act as guile. Bareheaded and shoeless, clad 
simply in his chaddar (a single sheet-like gar- 
ment), and carrying in his hand a long bamboo 
staff, he plodded silently on, mile after mile, 
into the mysterious darkness ahead. Behind 
him tramped the elephant, bearing Mr. Meares 
and myself, sitting back to back upon the 
uncomfortable gaddi, he facing the head and I 
the tail. We were accompanied by the Rajah 
of Bandgaon, who was anxious to be in at the 
death of his enemy. He had brought a few 
retainers, some armed with guns and some with 
axes. Last, but not least, were a squad of about 
twenty Bengal Military Police, in their pic- 
turesque blue uniforms and scarlet turbans. 
Over their shoulders they carried their rifles, 
and at the belt of each man hung a sheathed 
bayonet. Meares had chosen a circuitous 
route to avoid any sentries who might have been 
posted along the more direct path, and after 
entefing the jungle we had still some fourteen or 
fifteen miles to go. 

The night. was pitch-dark but clear. Our 
procession was a weird medley, as, without any 
attempt at order, lighted by hurricane lanterns 
and torches, it wound its way between the 
ghostly trees along the boulder-bestrewn path. 
Presently the elephant stopped. 

“What's up ?” I asked. 

“It's a bridge,” said Meares, 
afraid it won't bear the elephant. 
to get across some other way.” 

So down the bank we went, at an angle 
approximating forty-five degrees. I clung like 
grim death to the gadd rope upon which I was 
sitting. It was looped beneath the animal's 
tail, and my own impression is that the elephant 
must have felt as much relieved as I was myself 
when we had got to the bottom of the bank and 
went plash, plash, plashing through the rice- 
fields below, and then across the stream, to 
climb the bank on the farther side. Going up 
the bank the position was reversed. I was still 
graspiig the ropes which Fler beneath me— 
there was nothing else in heaven or earth within 
reach—poised in the attitude of a boy playing 
at leap-frog, whose progress had been arrested 
in mid-air just as he was beginning to descend 
upon the other side. 

“Hold on like grim death!” said Meares. 

“Get off me and hold on to something else,” 
for it seemed as if his whole weight 
was upon my back. 


“but they're 
We shall have 
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“* Heads!" shouted 
Meares, and I 
ducked for all 
I was worth.” 


“Oh, I’m all right ; don’t bother about me. 
It won't be long. Don’t drop, or else you'll get 
dirty.” 

But my poor wrists were giving way, and inch 
by inch I was slipping farther and farther down 
the mattress. I clenched my teeth. 

“Ym afraid I shall have to leave you,” I 
gasped. 

“Hold on, man; we're getting to the top 
now.” 

But the bank seemed to get steeper than ever, 
and for a moment I thought that, instead of 
slipping, I should turn a somersault into the 
mess below. But suddenly the strain was 
relieved ; the elephant got his back as nearly 
horizontal as a thing shaped like a hill can be. 
said to be, and I breathed again. 


“Any more bridges?” I asked. 
“Don’t know,” replied Meares ; “ plenty more 
streams, I expect.” 

The journey seemed endless. ‘There was 
something uncanny and ghostly about the great 
trees which loomed up one after the other out 
of the darkness ahead in a ceaseless procession, 
passed us on either side, and then were engulfed 
in the blackness bebind. 

“jolly fine tiger country this,” said 
Meares, presently. ‘Two people were killed 
just about here last week. Awfully daring some 


of these brutes are.’ One of them tore its way. 


through the wall of a hut—wall was only a thick 
bamboo mat, certainly ; still, it was a hut, and in 
a village. “Family were sleeping inside. ‘The 
brute got hold of a girl and killed her. 
Another awful thing happened a little time 
ago in Hesadih—we shall pass through there 
presently. Man was sleeping in veranda of his 
hut at night—it was hot weather—wife was 
inside. Suddenly she heard him scream. He 
called out: ‘So-and-so, the tiger’s got me!’ 
She was sleepy, and thought he was joking or 
talking in his sleep. But in the morning she 
found what the tiger had left of him about a 
score of yards away from the hut.” 

Suddenly the guide stopped. The elephant 
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raised his trunk and sent forth a shriek of terror 
which made the jungle resound. Then, in spite 
of the frantic efforts of the mahout, he turned 
and bolted back along the path, scattering police, 
ponies, torches, hurricane lanterns, everything 
and everybody. Meares and I had all our work 
cut out to cling on to the perambulating earth- 
quake. 

“Heads!” shouted Meares, and I ducked 
for all I was worth ; but hardly in time, for my 
hat caught a branch and was knocked off. Half 
a minute later I felt a prick on my neck like the 
stab of a red-hot needle. It made me wince. 
Then came another—another—a score more—on 
my face, my neck, and half-way down my back. 
The pain was intense. 

“Oh, do stop the brute!” I shouted to 
Meares. 

“Hold on tight; he’s slowing down,” he 
shouted back. 

But the needle-pricks continued. The pain 
was unbearable, and both my hands were fully 
occupied in holding-on to the ropes. I"must 
get relief somehow. What had happened I 
knew well enough. I had knocked down a 
shower of red ants from the branch, and now 
they were taking their revenge. In a minute it 
seemed as though they were all over me, sting- 
ing, biting, nipping, injecting their acrid venom 
into every part of my body. One even crept 
up my nostril. 

I could stand it no longer, I turned over face 
downwards upon the mattress, grasped the 
ropes, and slid down over the animal's tail, 
grasping that appendage as I passed to ease my 
descent. Farther down still my fall was broken 
—fortunately nothing else was----by the animal’s 
foot, which happened to be elevated behind at 
the moment of my arrival. I alighted upon my 
back on the ground, and the elephant plunged 
on. I tore off my jacket and shirt in a frenzy 
of pain from the needle-pricks. Wherever I felt 
one—slap!—and there was one less. But the 
ants had worked their way down, and were now 
busy upon my legs. Waving back the men who 
had run to my assistance, with the meagre 
explanation, “ Ciiunti” (ants), I hurried aside 
into the undergrowth of the jungle. Snakes ? 
Tigers? I had no thought for them while these 
little demons of ants were busy upon me. There 
was nothing for it but to strip, which I did in 
record time. Then I turned my clothes inside 
out, gave them a thorough shaking, and myself 
a rub down. So rapidly had things happened 
that the whole adventure had been crowded 
into the limits of a couple of minutes or so, and 
1 had begun to dress when I heard the soft 
footfall of the returning elephant, and a voice 
shouted out my name. 


“Yes,” I replied, “I’m all right ; but these 
beastly ants have bitten me all over.” 

“Oh, so that’s what it was! Did you hurt 
yourself when you fell off?” 

“No. I didn’t fall, though ; I slipped down 
purposely.” 

““By Jove! I wonder you didn’t break your 
neck.” ; 

Obedient to the mahout the elephant knelt 
for me to climb once more, using the root of 
his tail as a step, to my seat upon the gada?. 

“Well,” I said, when the excitement con- 
sequent upon his rising to his feet left me with 
leisure for conversation, “I had been thinking 
a little change would be an advantage, but I 
should like something a bit more gradual 
another time. Did anything go wrong with 
his inside ?” 

“Didn't you see?” said Meares. “But of 
course you didn’t. You’d got your face the 
other way. It jumped across the path right 
between that guide chap and the elephant.” 

“What did?”” wey 

“Tiger,” he replied, laconically. 

We resumed our journey. The incident had 
broken its monotony, and we found plenty to 
occupy our thoughts and our tongues tor the 
rest of the way in discussing what actually 
did happen and what might have occurred 
instead. Once or twice we heard an animal 
bound away into the jungle from the vicinity of 
the path at our approach ; and at the sound my 
nerves gave a jump, and instinctively I clutched 
the ropes more firmly. I became deadly sleepy 
at last, and, in spite of all my efforts, my eyelids 
closed and my head began to nod. Never had 
I known night so long. One o'clock came— 
half-past—two o’clock---and still we plodded 
along through the darkness. At last Meares 
began to doubt whether everything was as it 
should be. The guide stopped and hesitated 
between two roads. 

“Do you think that fellow’s taking us right?” 
I asked my companion. 

“Just what I’ve been wondering myself,” he 
replied. “If he’s managed to convey a hint to 
them we may get a rough time. We're only 
about thirty, all told, and they—well, Heaven 
only knows how many there are of them. What’s 
he stopping for?” he inquired, in a loud whisper. 

“He wants to know which way he shall take 
us,” replied a voice. ‘“ The right-hand path is 
the nearest, but the left is best for the elephant.” 

“Go to the left. Are we getting near?” 

“Yes, very near now. There's a stream to 
cross, and then it's just up a little bill.” 

Another river! It seemed to me as though 
we had been doing nothing but cross rivers and 
dodge tigers throughout the whole weird night. 
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A few yards farther on the guide stopped 
again. = There was a whispered conversation. 
Then, “He says everytiody had better take off 
their shoes; and the lights must be put out,” 
came a voice from the darkness below. 

“Allright; let them do it.” 

Every light was extinguished and on we went 
again, without a sound or a rustle, save the soft 
footfall of the clephant, to betray our presence. 

“Hadn't we better get down ?” I whispered. 

“Get across the river first,’ replied Meares. 
“You can’t walk over these stones without your 
boots.” 

We held our breath and listened now for the 
slightest sound. We might be—probably were 
—1n the middle of an army of sleeping fanatics, 
who were only waiting for the coming dawn to 


The jungle, near Chalkad, through which the Author’s party made their midnight journey. 


commence the massacre. If they only knew ! 
Suppose one out of the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, around us should happen to be 
awake and should hear us, and give the alarm ? 

In a few minutes we reached the stream. 
Splash | splash! splash! We were through it, 
and had halted upon the farther bank, 

“ Now we shall have to get down,” said Meares, 

Silendy we dismounted from the elephant, 
and. stealthily, warily, as though we were the 
law-breakers instead of the representatives of 
justice, we crept up the little hill to’the house, 
There was not so much as a whisper now. ‘The 
sleeping crowds were forgotten, and Birsa was 
the one object of our thoughts. At the riverside 
the police had fixed bayonets. Meares was 
armed with a revolver, but | had nothing in the 
way of a weapon buta little cane. A sepoy— 
one of the two who had been sent to recon- 
noitre—indicated the house to us by a motion 


of his hand, but without venturing to speak. In 
a moment the hut was surrounded by a line of 
bristling bayonets. Meares and f, accompanied 
by two or three sepoys, including the two who. 
had seen Birsa and could recognize him, went 
silently into the courtyard. So far no one had 
discovered our presence. ‘There were two huts, 
one on either side. In which would he be > 
We had no means of knowing. Meares tried 
one of the doors. It yielded, and in an instant 
we were inside the hut. Upon a string bedstead 
in the middle of the floor lay a sleeping form. 

“Thats he!” cried one of the sepoys, 
excitedly. 

At the words Birsa opened his eyes and sprang 
to his feet, while Meares rushed upon him and 
seized him. ‘Then began a struggle. 


(Photograph. 


“ Kapt lagavepi ! Kapi lagaoepi !” (“VToarms! 
‘To arms!”) shouted Birsa, and in an instant, as 
though conjured up by his command, seven or 
eight men sprang up around us, flourishing their 
axes with deadly intent. But the police were 
too quick for them. Scarcely were the weapons 
raised before they were wrested from the hands 
which held them, Meanwhile Meares stuffed a 
handkerchief into Birsa’s mouth to stop his 
cries; but he struggled like one possessed. 
Wriggling, kicking, biting, he was borne out 
into the courtyard, where the handcuffs were 
snapped upon his wrists. For the moment, at . 
any rate, the prisoner was ours. But our task 
was not accomplished yet. It might, indeed, 
hie to be scarcely begun. The arrest had 

een made with a terrible uproar. When once 
the hut had been entered the native police had 
been quite unable to keep silent. They shouted 
with the loudest, and the babel must have 
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“Meares rushed 
upon him and 
seized him.” 


awakened every living thing in the vicinity. 
My thoughts were upon the jungle; but there 
everything was strangely, unnaturally quiet. We 
led our prisoner down the hill to where the 
patient elephant awaited our return. 

“T wonder where all the believers are?” said 
Meares. But—luckily for ourselves—we saw 
nothing of them. 

As we tramped back to Bandgaon the villagers 
came out in the early dawn to see the captured 
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deity. Birsa soon accommodated him- 
self to the new conditions, and laughed 
and chatted gaily with the sepoys to 
whom he was handcuffed. 

Bandgaon was reached about six o’clock, and 
after a light breakfast I called for my pony, 
and, bidding Meares good-bye, started upon the 
ten miles of road which still separated me from 
home. 

The following day I learned that, while thus 
riding alone, I had been pursued, without my 
knowledge, by eleven of Birsa’s people, armed 
with axes and bows and arrows, and bent upon 
revenge. The pony, however, had his head 
towards home and carried me along at a good 
rate, and I knew nothing of the danger until 
long after it had passed. 

One other interesting item of information I 
learned subsequently — namely, that at the 
moment of arrest the village was actually sur- 
rounded by a crowd of about five hundred 
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armed devotees, amongst whom, unperceiving 
and unperceived, we had threaded our way. 
The paucity of their numbers at the moment 
was due to the fact that many hundreds had 
gone to their homes to fetch their weapons and 


had not yet returned. The uproar had aroused 
the sleepers, but, secing Birsa overcome, they 
were too much impressed and too frightened to 


do anything to assist him. A little hesitation, a 
little want of promptness and 
decision on the part of the 
police at the critical moment, 
and this record would never 
have been written. 

It was towards the end of 
1899 that Birsa was released 
from jail, and very shortly after- 
wards he again commenced / 
operations. First of all he went 
to Assam, where he remained 
for acouple of months. Return- 
ing, he announced that he had there discovered 
the Munda religion in its original form. ‘The 
modern Munda belief, he declared, was degene 
rate. To offer sacrifice in the customary way was 
wrong, and not in accordance with primitive 
usage. Missionaries, too, had helped, by preach- 
ing Christianity, to destroy the old religion ; but 
he, Birsa, had been divinely appointed to re- 
establish it. With this aim he commenced to 
write a book which should be the Bible of the 
restored faith. He also compiled a prayer-book. 

This, however, was only circulated in manu 
script, and amongst his followers. One of the 
prayers came into my possession. It was a 
weird jumble of unintelligible jargon, but was 
said to have a hidden meaning which could be 
revealed to none but the faithful. Preparations 
were made for a kind of crusade, and it was 
a significant circumstance that all the weapons 
of offence which were brought into the weekly 
markets for sale were rapidly bought up 
Christmas Eve, 1899, was appointed as the 
day upon which the first blow should be struck. 
On that night, both in Ranchi itself and in a 
number of places in the district, people were 
shot at with barbed arrows in the dark, and of 
these eight were so severely wounded that they 
subsequently died. 

I was at Murhu at the time, having been 
invited by the native pastor to the mission 
school-house to listen to the boys singing their 
native carols. It was a pitch-dark night. The 
Jittle mud-walled room was crowded, and a 
few people were standing about the doorway. 
Whiz! Without the slightest warning there 
came an arrow out of the darkness. It passed 
close to the head of a woman, and its point 
entered deeply into the tough wood of the door- 


flame. .\ moment later a second arrow rattled 
upon the low roof a foot above the door. I 
was sitting opposite the open door, and had 


either of the arrows entered the room I should 
probably have been struck. Evidently they 
were intended for me, for other Europeans in 
the district were shot at in a similar way. They 
must have been discharged from some little 
distance. Probably the man appointed to do 
the deed was over-cautious of his own safety, 
and to this I owed my life. 

The same night, at the little village of 
SarwAdag, about three miles distant, some huts 
were fired jin the Roman Catholic Mission 
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“* His bullet has become water, brothers!’ they howled. 
“It is even as Birsa said. Kill him! Kill! Kill!’” 


compound. Two of the fathers rushed out of 
the bungalow to see what was the matter, and 
were immediately shot at with arrows. One 
was hit in the breast, but fortunately he had put 
on his overcoat, and the iron head of the arrow 
struck one of its large buttons, and so no great 
harm was done. 

Ata little hamlet in the depth of the jungle 
a German trader named Cresar was shot dead. 
His body, with five wounds in the back, and in 
a terribly mutilated condition, was taken to 
Chaibasa. He left a widow and a child only a 
month old. 

At the English Mission at Ramtolya, a village 
in the Ranchi district, arrows were shot into the 
church among the congregation during evening 
service. Happily there were no fatalities, but a 
boy was wounded in the thigh. 

At another place a native padre was threatened 
with death, and took refuge in flight. 

This shooting was all done at a prearranged 
time and under cover of darkness, so that it 
was easy for the would-be assassins to escape, 


and no arrests were made. The whole district 
was panic-stricken. Everyone feared his neigh- 
bour. No one would venture out of doors at 
night, and many were too timid to go out even 
by day. 

Shortly afterwards even more disquieting news 
reached Ranchi. At Burju—a quiet, out-of-the- 
way little village—a police-constable and four 
chaukidars had been killed, and a mob of 
Birsaites had attacked the police-station at 
Khunti. The attacking party numbered, it was 
said, some two hundred. In charge of the 
police-station were an inspector and four con- 
stables. In the face of such overwhelming 
odds, the inspector and three of the constables 
exercised their discretion and reserved their 
stock of valour for use upon a more favourable 
occasion. ‘The fourth man was in charge of the 
little treasury and stuck gallantly to his post. 
He stood upon the veranda of the little sana 
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like a hero and defied the howling mob. He 
warned them that if they came on he would 
fire. But what cared they for his threats? -The 
Government bullets could not hurt them; they 
would turn to water, as Birsa had promised. 
On came the mob, yelling and gesticulating, 
flourishing bows and arrows and gleaming axes. 
Vhey pressed him closer and closer still. It 
was time for more decided action. He raised 
his rifle and fired. But—fatal mistake !—he 
had loaded the weapon with blank cartridge, and 
fired in the air. A demoniacal yell of triumph 
arose from the hundreds of hoarse throats. 

“His bullet has become water, brothers!” 
they howled. “It is even as Birsa said. Kill 
him! Kill! Kill!” 

Whiz! came an arrow. 
was buried in his side. 

“Ah, our weapons do not miss their mark. 
On, brothers, on! Kill him! Kill him!” 

A little minute—tlat was all—then a final 
yell, succeeded by a momentary 
lull; and then the buzz of many 
voices as the news spread to 
the edge of the crowd. The 
hero had been hacked to pieces. 

Birsa himsclf was not present 
on this occasion. The authori- 
ties were, of course, by this time 
hard upon his track; but ts 
capture him was no easy task. 
His adherents were now to be 
numbered by thousands, and 
with their aid he had nodifficulty 
in dodging his pursuers in the 
fastnesses of his native jungles. 

Waxing bolder now, he gave 
notice of seven occasions when 
it was proposed that further wholesale assass- 
inations should te attempted. The first of 
these was the New Year’s Eve just approach- 
ing. The announcement caused a_ well- 
nigh universal panic. A reward of a thousand 
rupees was offered by the Government for Birsa’s 
capture, dead or alive. Besides the police, a 
body of the 7th Jats, from the cantonments at 
Doranda, under the command of the colonel of 
the regiment, joined in the game of hide-and- 
seek. For a long time, however, every effort to 
capture him proved fruitless. The Commis- 
sioner of the division, on his way to the scene 
of the operations, found that, in spite of the 
grooms in charge of them, the ropes tethering 
the horses which had been sent out as relays 
for his journey had been cut and the animals 
turned loose. 

In the meantime the elusive young rebel was 
holding nightly dancing parties on the hill-tops 
by the light of huge bonfires. A different hill 


Its barbed head 


Mr. Meares, the dist 
police who arrested Birsa. 


From a Photograph, 


was chosen each night for the orgies, and the 
watchfulness of his followers enabled him to 
keep up the game for many weeks before be 
was caught. The chase was not without its 
excitements. On one occasion a number of the 
rebels were found armed in a hut. Refusing to 
come out, the Deputy-Commissioner ordered 
the thatched roof of the hut to be fired. Need- 
less to say, this involved no risk to life or limb, 
but it effected its purpose. The fanatics rushed 
out pell-mell, and one of them, charging upon 
the Deputy-Commissioner, aimed a blow at his 
head with an axe. ‘The officer only saved his 
life by shooting the man dead with his revolver. 
He himself escaped with a slight scalp wound. 

At another time an armed crowd confronted 
the police and military forces, and commenced 
an attack with their barbed arrows. ‘he Com- 
missioner and Deputy-Commissioner, anxious 
to avoid bloodshed, walked forward and 
endeavoured to persuade them to lay down 
their arms and go quietly away. 
‘The peaceful overtures were un- 
availing. To threaten was use- 
less. The fanatics believed the 
promise of their leader, that the 
bullets fired at them should turn 
to water. 

“We will not lay down our 
arms,” was their ultimatum. 
“We will fight with our bows 
and arrows. You fight with 
your guns.” 

A long time was spent in 
parley, but to no purpose. The 
two officers at length returned, 
and a shower of arrows empha- 
sized the failure of their efforts. 
Reluctantly the order was given to fire; and in 
the skirmish which followed a number of rebels 
were killed — according to some accounts, as 
many as forty. ‘The proof was sufficient. For 
some reason or another the spell had failed to 
work, and the bullets were behaving in the 
ordinary way. Those who were still unwounded 
decamped at the double. 

Amongst the law-abiding natives the time was 
a reign of terror, and everyone went in fear of 
his life. Even in Ranchi, the metropolis of the 
district, servants were afraid to go home after 
their day’s work was done, and one case is known 
to the writer where a European yentleman 
accompanied his servants home with a gun. 

On the day after the murder of the police- 
constable at Khunti a rumour reached Ranchi 
that the rebels were advancing in force upon the 
latter place. The blank-cartridge episode had 
had the effect not only of fanning into a still 
iercer flame the fanatical zeal which had already 


‘ict superintendent of 
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burst its bounds, but of adding many more to 
the ranks of the Birsaites. 
running amok. Its insane idea was to attack 
the cantonments at Doranda, the military suburb 
of Ranchi, then to glut its lust of blood in a 
general massacre of the Europeans and the 
Christian natives—for against Christianity it was 
especially incensed —and, finally, to loot the 
Government treasury. 

Such a programme was ludicrous ; but it serves 
to show the fiendish temper which obsessed the 
mob, and the rumour was sufficient to put 
Ranchi well on the guz vive. Halfa regiment was 
the full strength of the force stationed at Doranda. 
‘The major part of these, however, were engaged 
in the chase, but an ample number of men for 
defensive purposes still remained. The Chota 
Nagpur Volunteers were called out, and experi- 
enced their nearest approach to active service by 
patrolling the roads of the station at night. At 
the English Mission, which was situated at the 
spot where the mob would enter Ranchi, pro- 
vision was made for the safety of the school- 
children, the families of the missionaries, and 
others, by strengthening the doors of the church 
and arranging sleeping accommodation within 
its walls. The men, reinforced by police and 
members of the Volunteer corps—the writer 
was among them—kept watch at the corner of 
the road along which the visitors were expected 
tocome. It was exciting work, 
but the looked-for foe did not 
appear. Birsa’s people, it seemed, 
had learned that the station was 
on the alert. For some days 
afterwards the town and district 
around were patrolled by sepoys, and one or 
two armed police were stationed at each 
European bungalow. : 

The capture of Birsa proved to be a most 
difficult task, aided as he was by thousands of 
devoted followers, and the chase lasted many 
weeks before it was effected. At last, however, 
he was brought a prisoner to Ranchi. The 
news of his capture preceded his arrival, and 
thousands of people lined the roads and the 
streets of the town to receive 
him. It was decided that his 
trial should take place at Khunti, 
where the constable had been 
slain, and within the jurisdiction 
of which the scene of his opera- 
tions had mostly lain. The 
Deputy-Commissioner (successor 
to the official who so nearly 
escaped death at the hands of 
one of Birsa’s followers) went 
out to Khunti for the purpose. 
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This crowd was now © 


The trial was opened at the dak bunga- 
low. Birsa’s adherents, however, assembled in 
such numbers and assumed such a threaten- 
ing attitude that the Deputy-Commissioner 
thought it wise to adjourn the proceedings to 
the police-station. That did not mend matters, 
and, the demonstration continuing, the magistrate 
returned to Ranchi, having been unable to 
proceed with the case. 

Eventually the trial took place in Ranchi. 
Birsa was sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment, but he never lived to complete it, dying 
of cholera a year or two later in Ranchi Jail. 
The movement which he had so turbulently 
initiated did -not immediately die out. Many 
people retained their belief in him for years, but 
no further disturbances took place. 


One of Birsa’s fellow-tribesmen, armed with bow and arrow. 


From a Photograph. 


An ivory caravan ready to start. 
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Reminiscences of an African Pioneer. 


BY ALFRED J. SWANN. 


The author has lately retired ftom the post of Senior Magistrate in Nyassaland, and]in these 

articles narrates a few of his experiences during twenty-six years of pioneering and administrative 

work around the Great Lakes, at a time when the white man in those regions practically carried 
his life in his hands. 


HE region between Lakes Tangan- 
yika and Nyassa teems with elephants. 
The vast supplies of ivory already 
drawn from its forests and swamps, 
and the thousands of tusks still 
being exported, enable us to realize how enor- 
mous are the tracts of country, as yet unoccupied 
by man, over which the creatures roam. ‘This 
vast wealth in ivory has for centuries attracted 
the Arab merchant, and latterly the sport of 
hunting the elephant has drawn Europeans 
thither. To penetrate the dense bush or to 
tramp through swamp thorn country close on 
the heels of a mighty tusker’whose trunk, foot, 
and tusk are each capable of inflicting instant 
death is, I think, one of the most exciting 
phases of sport as enjoyed by the big-game 
hunter. To face a bull elephant, with his 
gigantic ears outstretched to detect his pur- 
suer’s approach, and with his trunk uplifted 
straight in the air to catch his scent, and to 


know that between the hunter and his quarry 
there is a distance of but a few paces, is 
to experience a sensation that, once felt, is 
never forgotten. A false move, a crackling twig, 
and the spell is broken. That mighty bulk, but 
a second before immovable, plunges forward 
with curved trunk and raised head, giving vent 
to an unearthly shriek which in itself is enough 
to spoil the aim of the best marksman. Crash- 
ing past the spot where his attacker is standing. 
he hurls down trees like ninepins in his mad 
rush through the forest. Then follows a long, 
arduous tramp of perhaps ten miles or more, 
the final contest, and the securing of the much- 
prized trophies of the chase. The midnight 
destroyer of native gardens, the terror of whole 
villages, is removed after, maybe, a hundred 
years of a free life in the woods. 

Apart from big-game hunting, what tragedies 
have been and are being enacted for the sake of 
ivory! How it is obtained and transported I 
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Aroma) Ko.akota, formerly « notorious slave-raiding centre. [Photngraph, 
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cannot deal with here, but it is safe to say the rifles to defend their homes, and Europeans who 
elephant has been orfe of the greatest curses to reside in their neighbourhood often supply 
Africans. ‘ these and train the 

For years | lived at young men to act as 
Kotakota, the princi- village guards. As the 
pal slave depot on cunning slave-catchers 
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shape over- The ac- 
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and slavery wherever 
they went. The poor 
wretches who are thus 
periodically raided are 
only too glad to be 
armed with modern 


Lake Nyassa, It was 
erected very hastily 
during a period of 
consiant war against 


e slay centres 
Fort Maguire, the scene of much exciting fighting. the slave 
. From a Photograph. Near this spot two 
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Europeans were foully murdered by Arabs 
under a flag of truce, and their bodies muti- 
lated and distributed amongst the - villages. 
Fierce encounters took place here between our 
Indian and native troops and the Yaos—the 
latter supported by coast Arabs—to determine 
whether slavery or freedom should win the day. 
So violent were the mad rushes made by the 
fanatical Mohammedans that for a time the 
issue was in doubt, and it was thought that a 
retirement on the fort would be compulsory; but 
the timely arrival of a new supply of ammuni- 
tion, which was smartly pushed up to the 


Natives trained to act as village guards for protection against slave-raiders. 


[Photegraph. 


fighting line, gave our men fresh courage and 
they swept everything before them, chasing the 
enemy up the hills and giving them no quarter. 

For some time I was alone in command of 
the fort, which was garrisoned by Sikhs and 
Makua soldiers, and the enemy, in order to 
annoy us, would lay in wait in our gardens and 
spear any isolated person they chanced to-meet. 
Some time after I visited the fort as British 
representative on an International Boundary 
Commission, and was photographed outside my 
tent on the spot where, before the present fort 
was erected, the Sikhs so gallantly charged with 
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fixed bayonets and 
cleared the hill of 
their wily enemy. 

In this typical out- 
post of Empire, cut 
off from support (ex- 
cept for occasional 
visits of a steam 
vessel), the isolated 
officer in charge was 
compelled to be his 
own general, and to 
keep the old flag flying 
to the best of -his 
ability, all means of 
retreat being taken 
away. Government 
officials, however, have 
by no means been the 
only men to bear the 
burden of Empire in 
these far-away regions. 
‘The names of James 
B. Yule, the well - 
known big - game 
hunter, and Andrew 


formidable — gateway 
and said, “ Through 
it, boys; don’t wait 
for me!” And through 
it they went, a yelling 
mob of semi-savages 
eager to avenge their 
fallen leader. 

My comrade, James 
b. Yule, who is repre- 
sented in the lower 
photograph standing 
between his gun- 
bearers, shouted out 
to me, “ Look out for 
arrows!” and in a 
moment had disap- 
peared through thorn 
bushes, blazing huts, 
and dense smoke into 
the very thick of the 
fight. Later we met 
on the other side of 


- a river, wet through 
Mr. Andrew Law, a well-known African pioneer. . é 
From a Photograph. and half-blinded by 


smoke, but victorious. 


Law, of the African Lakes Company, will long ‘The place was ours—the stronghold had fallen, 
be re vembered for the many daring deeds they and that compensated for everything of a dis- 
perforni-d in the early days, when it was practi- agreeable nature. Law eventually recovered 
cally on: white man against a thousand slave- from his wound, but later on the mad spirit of 
raiders. adventure led him to 


I have ‘ortunately 
secured thir photo- 
graphs, taken during the 
most critical period in 
Central African history, 
and they are here seen 
standing on the very 
spots near where hun- 
dreds of blood - thirsty 
Aemba were repeatedly 
put to flight. Neither of 
these pioneers knew 
what fear meant. Law, 
who is shown in the 
photograph buying ivory, 
led bis men during one 
particularly severe fight 
against great odds and 
pluckily charged an 
almost insurmountable 
thorny stockade. Whilst 
taking aim with an ele- 
phant rifle at a gateway 


plunge into a_ small 
African lake after a wild 
duck he had shot, and 
this cost him his life, 
for he sank and was 
drowned, much to the 
grief of all who had 
known him as a plucky 
son of Scotia. Yule still 
lives on that fascinating 
.central road to Cairo 
from the Cape, bowling 
over lions, leopards, and 
elephants, adding every 
year to his magnificent 
collection of — natural 
history specimens, which 
has taken half a_ life- 
time to get together. 
Such men as these live 
Mee aT ae anor sfulaet joe dereraiiens 7 and fight for Britain’sout- 

From a Photograph. posts of Empire almost 
unknown to the public, 


a native drew an arrow back to its head and, When not on the war-path the natives love to 
letting go the. string, sent its deadly barbed sit around a huge pot of home-brewed beer ex- 
messenger into his breast not a quarter of an tracted from maize or millet, of which they drink 
inch above the heart. As he fell back into the great quantities. Gourds trained to grow into 
arms of his black troops he pointed to the peculiar shapes are used as dipping-cups, and 
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The Author and his friends taking tea on what is now the site of the Livingstone Industrial Institution, 
From a Photograph, 
yole 
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around this festive circle humorous 
jokes and pleasant banter freely 
circulate,- Brains become more 
excited as the pot becomes empty, 
and the quarrelsome ones indulge 
in all manner of mad _ actions 
unless bundled into a hut and 
restrained. The top illustration 
on the previous page shows the 
native improved by a_ liberal 
supply of soap and calico, but 
when really out in the bush 
he soon falls into his old habits 
and finds a piece of goat-skin 
around his loins much more 
pleasant and practical. 

To have listened last year to 
the dignified and weighty words 
of Dr. Laws, the Moderator of the 
Free Churches of Scotland, one 
would scarcely imagine he had 
passed over a quarter of a century 
amongst semi-savages, but I was 
fortunate enough to know him in 
the wilds of Central Africa, where 
he worked in the vanguard of civili- 
zation. One of my photographs 


represents Dr. Laws in the centre, Dr. Elmslie 
on the right, and the author, in white, taking 


The dawn of civilization — This 
youngster is vastly proud of his 
old coat. 

From a Photograph. 


Institution, a magnilicent building 
planted down in the territory of 
the wild Angoni who but a short 
time ago seldom allowed their 
spears to rest, rushing down 
periodically from their mountain 
fastnesses to the surrounding 
plains to ruthlessly slaughter 
men, women, and children. When 
this photograph was taken I had 
met these two remarkable men 
on behalf of the Government to 
examine the neighbourhood, with 
a view to the erection of the pro- 
posed institute. Miles of masuku 
trees stretched out on every hand, 
lofty mountain peaks frowned over 
our tea-table, and close by streams 
met and leaped hundreds of feet 


* down a precipice in a grand sheet 


of foam, All around were the 
isolated dwellings of a savage 
people. Yet these two intensely 
optimistic Scotsmen calmly sipped 
their tea, seeing beyond the 
wilderness about them far away 
into the future. Perhaps they 


heard the bells of their projected institution 
calling the black races to labour. 


Dr. Laws's tent, showing the gash made by the lion's claws. 
From a Photograph. 


tea in the mountains to the west of Lake Nyassa, 


surrounded by our black porters. 


spot now stands the Livingstone Industrial 


On that very 


Nor did they dream. 
at their posts, and the miracle has come to pass. 
‘The bush has disappeared ; the earth has been 


Today both are still 
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torn up by ploughs. Sandstone blocks have 
been quarried and carved : masuku trees have 
beén converted into almost every kind of prac- 
tical furniture; the rushing cataract has been 
harnessed to a dynamo, which provides electricity 
lighting up every corner of the grand institution, 
where the wild Angoni are to-day being taught 
to turn their spears into pruning-hooks. 

On their way to my station these two men 
nearly lost their lives, experiencing one of the 
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about Laws hit out, and actually struct the liors 
in the face. His companion, Dr. Elmsfe, hear- 
ing the noise, gave a yell, which perhaps saved 
their lives, for, strange as it may sound to any 
who know what a lion will do when hungry, the 
beast beat a retreat, and Dr. Laws told me he 
found himself the next moment looking out of 
the rent, not realizing the great danger he was 
running should the lion have been crouching 
near. The photograph was taken next day 


A body of Angoni hired for transport purposes—Once bloodthirsty and treacherous enemies, they now make excellent porters. 
From a Photograph. 


most miraculous escapes from a lion I have ever 
heard of. hey had pitched their tent for the 
night near the mighty Lake Nyassa, and sent 
their men a short distance away to sleep, so as 
to ensure a peaceful night’s rest. In the middle 
of the night Dr. Laws was awakened by a fearful 
snarl, and, opening his eyes, saw some beast 
ripping open the tent immediately above his 
head. Already the stars were visible through the 
rent in the canvas, which was momentarily grow- 
ing bigger. Without quite knowing what he was 


before the tent was struck; the head of Dr. 
Laws’s bed can plainly be seen. I sewed up the 
rent myself the following day, so there can be 
no mistake about the attack. I reminded the 
doctor, laughingly, that he was probably the 
only man alive who could boast that he had 
knocked out a lion with his fist. 

Wild and bloodthirsty as the Angoni have 
been in the past, they are now being utilized by 
traders and others for transport purposes. <A 
splendid group of them is shown above standing 
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with loads of merchandise, ready to march up-. 
country to the highlands or down to the river 
steam vessels. They carry valuable loads of 
calico, beads, brass, wire, salt, and other goods, 
sleeping at night by the roadside around camp- 
fires, and, although occasionally a load is stolen 
by the more depraved natives, this is quite an 
exceptional occurrence. : 
The remarkableadvance 
made in these regions 
makes us admircthe more 
the pluck of that brave 
Scotchwoman, Mary 
Moffat, who knew of no 
hardships too great to 
erdure whilst faithfully 
standing by her intrepid 
husband, Dr. Livingstone, 
as he dogzedly unravelled 
some of the great African 
problems amidst the 
deadly swamps of the 
Zambesi_ River. The 
mighty baobab tree seen 
in our top photograph, 
taken by Sir John Kirk 
at Shupanga, on the Zam- 
besi River, marks the last 
resting - place of Mrs. 
Livingstone. Its gigantic 
Vol xxvi—8, 


From a Photo, taken jo 


The great baobab tree under which Mrs. Livingstone is buried. 


(Photograph. 


trunk is a fitting emblem of her great heart, 
and its spreading branches seem to point to the 
regions beyond, whither she intended to travel 
with her husband. We may visit Westminster 
Abbey and stand over her husband’s tomb, but 
that is not the real shrine at which African 
pioneers worship. Our-minds go out to the 
swamps of Lake Bang- 
weolo, where he finished 
his task and where his 
faithful followers buried 
his heart, cutting his name 
on the tree, as here shown. 

The fascination of 
Darkest Africa has lost 
noneof itscharms. Its vast 
population, its gigantic 
Jakes, snow-clad moun- 
tains, and virgin forests, 
its slave-raided districts, 
and the intensely exciting 
chase of big game—all 
these things will appeal to 
those who seek to enrol 
themselves amongst the 
grand army of pioneers of 
civilization who have made 
the name of the white man 
honoured and _ respected 
in Equatorial Africa. 


¢ Royal Geos 
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ZAMBESI. 


The Authoress, Mrs. H. BE. A. Scott. 


From a Photograph. 


BY MRS. H. E. A. SCOTT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 
A brightly-written account of the adventures of a young lady who went out to Victoria Falls to be married, 


spending her honeymoon in camp near the great cascade. 


Her experiences ranged from driving a 


railway engine to getting upset from a canoe in the middle of a hippo-and-crocodile-infested river. 


HE train chug-chugged slowly up a 
long slope, the sun was really fierce, 
and the wall of green bush on either 
side of the line looked just the same 
as it had done ever since we left 
Wankie’s at sunrise. 

“Tl tell you what it is, mamma,” I exclaimed. 
“TI am bored beyond tears, and the very next 
time this caterpillar stops I shall get out and 
talk to the engine-driver. Do you think he 
would let me drive? I can, you know, and we 
might go a little faster.” 

Mamma gazed at me, stupefied into silence 
for a moment. 

“You won't even let me /ook at those two 
quite nice boys in the next carriage,” I went on 
bitterly, “(and there is literally nothing else 
to do.” 

“Have you taken leave of your senses?” 
snapped mamma, recovering her breath with 
some difficulty. “What do you suppose your 
future husband would say if you arrived at the 
Victoria Falls with a crowd of young men 
dangling after you? I have taken this long 
journey for the sole purpose of seeing you 
safely married, and I will have no gossip about 
any girl under my care. You are not in England, 
please remember, but in a country where 
scandal is the breath of life.” 


1. 


I walked out of the car, leaving her declaiming, 
and as | made my way to the platform at the end 
of the car real tears of boredom and vexation 
were in my eyes. Things were not beginning very 
well. In the first place, we had been five days 
and nights in the train, with only a two hours’ 
break at Kimberley, for in those days Johannes- 
burg was that really appalling distance by train 
from the Zambesi. ‘Then there had been some 
confusion about the licence, and we were going 
on, in happy ignorance as to whether I would 
have to stop ten days at the Falls before being 
married, or be married the day after I arrived, 
as had been planned. We had the parson on 
board certainly, but the church was evidently a 
detail in this country. Frantic wires had passed 
between my future husband and myself, ever 
since we left Johannesburg, and now nothing 
could be done till we met, which—with luck— 
would be in about three hours. 

My future home was a hundred miles farther 
north ; but Anthony was to meet us at the Falls, 
where there was a station and a really good 
hotel, but nothing else. What would happen 
then I didn’t know, and, being young and 
enthusiastic, didn’t care. Meanwhile I was 
very tired, intensely excited, and inclined to be 
irritable. 

Mamma’s voice behind me made me jump, 
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ani I turned to see a Panama hat receding 
swiftly behind the carriage door. 

“Isn’t it time to change your frock, dear?” 
she said. “And your hair is not very tidy.” 

I saw the Panama hat appear again, and as 
mamma’s back was the only view presented to 
it, it remained, disclosing underneath its -brim 
two watchful eyes. 

With great curtness I declined to do anything 
to improve my personal appearance till we were 
within an hour of our destination, and, with a 
shrug, mamma went back to the carriage and 
shut the door. 

Out came the hat, the eyes, a youthful, 
embarrassed face, and a long body. I serenely 
studied the permanent-way. A small basket 
with some really beautiful pears was pushed 
along the seat towards me, and an apologetic 
murmur followed them. 

I was thirsty and hot, and prudence went to 
the winds. 

“Come and have one, too,” said I; and in 
five minutes we were chattering like a couple of 
young jays. 

“ Awful rot that I didn’t dare to speak to you 
before,” said my companion, “ considering we 
have been on the same 
train for nearly a week, 
and the only other passen- 
gers since Buluwayo ; but 
your mother——” 

“Yes,” said I, “ but she 
isn’t my mother at all. My 
people are at home, and 
furious with me for marry- 
ing out here. ‘Mamma,’ 
as I call her, is only a 
friend, but she has been 
awfully good to me, and 
has looked after me ever 
since I arrived in Africa. -’ 
My real mother, when she > 
found I insisted on choos- . 
ing my own husband, wrote 
to mamma and asked her 
to see me through.” 

“Great Scot!” said the 
boy. “And you are really going to live at the 
Back of Beyond, with no other woman in the 
place, and do things for yourself?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Great Scot!” ejaculated the youth again, 
thoroughly startled. He had only arrived from 
England six weeks before, he told me. 

I was beginning to feel bored again. I had 
become used for the last year to raised eye- 
brows, incredulous looks, and dismal prophecies 
of “not standing it six months” when it became 
known that I was going to be married to some 


“With a radiant countenance and spotless garments 
T met Anthony.” 
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unknown young man in North-Western Rhodesia, 
Had the sympathizing public only had the 
pleasure of Anthony’s acquaintance all would 
have been explained, for ] have yet to meet the 
lady who would not cheerfully share a packing- 
case with him ; but they couldn’t, and didn't, and 
so they kept on being surprised. I must state, 
in justice to my own people, that they had not 
met Anthony either. 

The train stopped with a long, grinding jolt. 

“Let's go along and see what's up,” said the 
boy ; “my young brother seems excited,” and 
we walked along the line, a youth on each side 
of me, and all three praying that mamma was 
asleep. 

“Quick!” said the younger boy, presently ; 
“she will look out.” Indeed, she was looking, 
but meanwhile I had been explaining my views 
on engine-driving to the man in the cab. 

“Go back and stop her getting out,” I ordered, 
as I was swung up by two grimy hands, and the 


. train moved slowly on. 


I drove that engine for a couple of hours and 
enjoyed myself thoroughly, learning quite a lot 
of technicalities I have since forgotten, and par- 
taking of tea, heavily sugared and half full of 
condensed milk, from a 
billy. Then, mindful of 
inspectors and the state 
of my dress, I was handed 
back to mamma. 

As the youths were safe 
behind shut doors she said 
nothing, beyond that it 
was a merciful Providence 
we had not all been hurled 
to eternity, with which I 
agreed, and then hurried 
myself into a clean frock 
with a celerity born of long 
experience. 

It was with a radiant 
countenance and spotless 
garments that I met 
Anthony, and if he was as 
pleased as I was, there is 
nothing more to be said. 
After tea on the hotel sfoep, Anthony said, 
“Come,” and without more words I knew 
I was to have my first view of the famous Falls. 

It was as near twilight as it ever is in that 
part of the world; that is to say, the sun was 
down, and the colours in the sky were fading 
into each other and changing, and then dying 
away, as we hurried along the rough path that 
led to the river. Neither of us spoke, but 
Anthony’s hand on my arm hurried me forward. 
Sometimes we left the path and cut across the 
thick, coarse, wet grass; but still on and on, till 
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we passed into a thunder of sound, and, as we 
neared the Falls, into clouds of spray which 
drenched us pretty thoroughly. 

“Now shut your eyes,” said Anthony, and 
obediently I did as I was told. 

“Now !” 

Oh, what a wonder was this! It was all grey 
—grey water, grey light, grey rocks ; but what a 
grey —from foam-white to nearly black ! 

We were standing on a spur overhanging the 
river in a part of the famous Rain Forest, and 
tight opposite was a mighty mass of water, falling 


again, ‘Never mind; Anthony is there, and we 
will talk about it afterwards,” but, strangely 
enough, we never did. 

We had reached the coffee and cigarette stage 
after an uncommonly good dinner, partaken of 
by mamma, myself, Anthony, and his best man, 
when the vexed question of the marriage licence 
was again touched upon. 

It appeared that Anthony would have to go 
thirty miles down the line to the nearest magis- 
trate early next morning, and make a statement 
on oath that he had no wife living, or some- 


tas 
From a I’heto, by) 


softly, so softly, in spite of the thunderous noise. 
IT gazed and gazed, filled with wonder and 
delight. 

Over ana over it poured, that volume of water, 
like a great fall of delicate liquid lace. But 
words are idle; nothing could describe that 
glorious, solemn, yet smiling beauty. 

How long we stood there I don’t know. I 
-was still in a trance when the hotel lights and 
mamma’s shriek of horror at the state of my 
hat and frock sent me flying to the warm, every- 
day comfort of a bath. As I struggled out of 
my dripping clothes I kept saying over and over 


The main Falls of the Zambesi from the south bank. 
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thing equally futile. This deposition, or, rather, 
the fact that it had been made, would at once be 
wired to Buluwayo and the licence made out 
there. Of course, there was no need to wait till 
the licence came up by train again— which would 
mean a delay of four days—for the magistrate in 
Buluwayo would wire us that the licence was all 
tight, and then we were to be married. 

As this was Thursday evening, and Anthony 
couldn’t make his deposition till Friday after- 
noon, it left the hour of the ceremony on Satur- 
day a pleasant uncertainty. I may not have 
this quite right, but it was something like it. 
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Meantime it was lucky 
that the train by which 
we had arrived left for 
the South the next day, 
and that a goods train 
would probably give 
Anthony a lift back. 

Friday was very dull, 
only enlivened by a sharp 
skirmish with mamma as 
to the propriety of a walk 
in the Rain Forest with 
the boys of the train. 
We carried the day and, 
swathed in oilskins, went ; 
but it was flat—very flat 
—until dinner-time, when 
Anthony appeared, 
abominably dirty after 
five hours in an open 
truck, but cheerful and optimistic as usual. 

So everything was settled, and Saturday 
dawned. 

The wire from Buluwayo came in at about 
two o'clock, and Anthony rushed in to know if I 
could be ready 
by four o’clock 
the same after- 
noon, which, 
considering I 
had been wait- 
ing for the last 
twenty-four 
hours, was 
rather funny. 

When it came 
to the point and 
I had to dress 
myself for my 
own wedding, I 
must confess I 
realized that 
T was thousands 
of miles from 
anyone belong- 
ing to me, but 
as I surveyed 
myself in the 
glass I felt more cheerful, and mamma’s 
unconcealed pleasure at my appearance was as 
balm to my soul. As a rule she never made 
any remark when I was dressed for a part, 
but this time she was startled out of her usual 
policy of stern repression. As I rustled out to 
the stoep, the hotel proprietor stepped forward 
with a huge handful of the lovely maidenhair 
fern that clothes the rocks by the Falls. It was 
most artistically put together, and in the middle 
was one pink rose, the only one in the garden. 
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“The hotel proprietor stepped forward 
with « huge handful of lovely maiden- 
hair fern.” 


The arbour where the wedding took place. 
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My wedding flowers from Anthony, which had 
come from the South, were, of course, ruined by 
the delay, so I was proportionately pleased. A 
victoria stood at the door, lined with white 
sheets to keep my frock safe, and with mamma 
beside me, tremendous in a very smart frock, I 
started on the last phase of my wedding journey. 

The wedding was to be of the quietest, just 
ourselves and Anthony’s best man, and they 
had built me a tiny church of green boughs at 
the Foresters’ Camp (Anthony’s best man was 
the forester), our honeymoon 
camp being about half a mile 
farther up the river. The Civil 
Commissioner and his sister from 
the north bank, with whom 
Anthony had been staying, were 
the only guests, and the sister 
had very kindly offered, through 
Anthony, to act as bridesmaid. 

We reached the camp, and 
Anthony came tearing out to 
meet us, but as my eyes fell on 
him I received a distinct shock. 
I had, of course, told him what 
I was wearing, but he appeared 
in his ordinary white linen kit 
—clean certainly, but uncere- 
monious. I recovered myself, 
however, and went forward with 
a hurried glance for the brides- 
maid. 

The only other woman present 
was a bright, pretty, gipsy-looking little girl, in 
a short skirt, serviceable boots, flannel shirt, 
and a pith hat; but she was my bridesmaid 
right enough ! 

By this time my nerve was a little shaken, so 
I let myself be taken to the church and married, 


My bridesmaid. 
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without any remark 
beyond those enjoined 
in the Prayer Book. 
Then, after tea— 
composed of cham- 
pagne and sandwiches 
—and many photo- 
graphs, I changed into 
my habit, and, with HM 
much cheering and os eS Nr. 
laughter, we started. i 
It was quite rough 
going, down a hillside, 
with no road but a native path, and 
Anthony, who has a horror of my neck being 
broken, shouted to me to be careful, but the 
pony was fresh and started off at a canter. All 
would have been well, but in the excitement of 
the start no one had looked to the girths, which 
had been loosened during the long wait. The 
next thing I knew IT was describing an elegant 
curve in the air, for as the saddle slipped round 
I came off, landing fortunately on my feet. ‘The 
pony, of course, made for our camp. So I 
did the rest of the journey on Anthony’s pony, 
which he sternly led, and so we went on, on and 
up, till at last the pony could only scramble, and 
1 held on to his neck till we topped the rise, 
and I saw my home for the next fortnight— 
a grassy dip on the top of a little kopje, which 
dropped sheer away to the river in front, but 
melted off into a wooded 
slope behind. It was 


almost dark, but by 
light of a baby 

which swung hig 

over the trees, an 
leaping flames of a wood 
fire, I saw two little ¢ 


huts in 
In front the gr 
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was covered with cut 
grass, inches thick, on 
which were spread 
some enormous skins. 
A low camp table was 
laid for dinner, and 
along by the fire stood 
a row of natives, in 
their picturesque 
> - shreds of clothing. At 

the then unaccustomed 

sight of a white woman 

on a horse they gazed 
solemnly at me for a minute, and then at a sign 
from my husband filed silently and as solemnly 
away into the night. 


Sa, 


"The pony, of course, made for our camp.” 


“ How far is the Drift?” I said, tying on my 
hat in front of a hand-mirror which swung from 
the branch of a tree. 

“Oh, just at the bottom of the kopje, about a 
couple of hundred yards,” said Anthony. “ But 
come on, dear. It will be too late in another 
half hour.” 

We plunged down the kopje and into the 
thick belt of undergrowth which separated the 
so-called road from the river. 

“Steady on, now,” said Anthony. “ Wait a 
hit. Which ¢s it—right or left? ’Pon my word, 
I don’t know.” 

“There is a little boy ; let’s ask him,” said I, 


ae 
Any 


anxious to get on, for we were going up the 
river by canoe to Old Livingstone, and it 
was likely to be hot. 

lhe small child proved to be Dutch, and 

ry taciturn However, after a time, he 
indicated the left as the road to the Drift. 

We went along quite cheerfully, talking 
about our plans for the day and admiring 
the river scene on the right. 

A shimmering, dazzling flood, as smooth as 
glass, spread from our feet about a mile 


“F did the rest of the jaureey on Anthony's pens, which he steraly fed.” 2¢ross to the north bank, which appeared as 
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a low green line. A huge palm nodded its feathery 
head now and again in the distance, and the reeds 
at our feet rustled crisply as we brushed past 
them, while a sudden squawk (which made me 
jump) told of a hidden water-bird of some sort. 

Birds in Africa are not supposed to sing, but 
they are capable of making the welkin ring in 
their own fashion. 

As we went on, the track, which was simply a 
path worn by numerous naked feet, twisted in 
a maddening fashion, for natives never dream 
of removing an obstacle from their path, but 
always politely walk round it. The bush 
got thicker, and we began to lose sight 
of the water ; and suddenly it struck 
us that we had been walking 
for quite half an hour. 
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Also, it was hot, and as I stopped we looked 
at each other ! 

“Yes,” said my husband; “little brute, I’d 
like to wring his neck. I might have known 
he would puf us on the wrong track.” 

We went rather disconsolately back to our 
original starting-point, and set forth again. 

“Now,” said Anthony, “cheer up; it can’t 
be far this time.” 

It was hot and choky, for though the river 
was only a few feet away, the bush was as dense 
as a wall on each side of us. Up this steaming 
tunnel came a most terrifying and oppressive 
smell, and as the way got darker, and denser, 
and smellier, my courage oozed out at the toes 
of my boots. Anthony strode on ahead quite 
happily, dragging bushes out of my way and 
fully persuaded that I was enjoying myself. 
Steadily it grew hotter, and the smell got down 
my throat. 

“Tt’s no use, Anthony,” I panted, with a final 


A typical view on 
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stumble. “TI cannot and will not go on. What 
ts that vile smell ?” ‘ 

My husband’s face of horror as I sank down, 
very near tears, pulled me up quicker than any- 
thing else could have done. 

“My dear child,” he stammered, “I never 
imagined—— What a brute lam! Sit down 
and I'll go back for the pony.” 

I clung to him, refusing to be left in this 


te 
wy 
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haunt of evil-smelling things. “But in broad 
daylight!” he expostulated. “What do you 
expect, Clotilde? That smell? Oh! that’s 
hippo—nothing to worry about.” 

“T am sure there is a snake under every 
stone and a lion behind each tree,” I wailed, 
thoroughly upset. 

“No such luck,” said my husband. ‘“ Buck 
up, like a good kid, and just’ try round this 
bend. ‘The Drift can’t have disappeared in the 
night, you know.” 

Feeling rather ashamed I struggled on, and— 
oh! blissful sight—a clump of palms in the 
middle of a small clearing announced the Drift. 

In five minutes we were on the water. 

Anthony and I were on cushions on the floor 
of the canoe, nearly in the middle. One boy, 
perched on the stern, steered with his paddle, 
while the other four, sitting two on a seat, took 
us along at quite a decent pace. 

“Nice, isn’t it?” said Anthony, getting out his 
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pipe. But I had shut my eyes to avoid the 
glare, and thes next thing I knew we were at the 
old Drit, or Livingstone, as it then was. 

Much refreshed, I stepped ashore on to the 
low green bank, and we started up the track to 
the township. A huge pile of packing-cases 
lying by the riverside caught my attention, 
and I remarked that it seemed hardly a safe 
place for them. 

“Oh, that’s our furniture, I expect,” said 
Anthony. “It will be there for many a long 
day yet, I’m afraid.” 

I went on, feeling that this was really an 
impossible place, but it was evidently the correct 
way to move house in North-Western Rhodesia. 

We spent quite an interesting day, lunching 
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at the strangest hotel. The dining ‘room ”— 
or, rather, dining “hut”—was a mud and pole 
erection, quite round, with tiny pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs of windows, and a tall and very 
narrow door. The floor was composed of some 
sort of whole nut, which had been thickly strewn 
on the wet mud, or “ dagga,” and had, of course, 
dried in very hard. 

It was the oddest flooring I had ever seen, 
and my chair kept slipping about so much that 
Anthony got quite annoyed. The but was almost 
entirely filled with two long, narrow, trestlelike 
tables, each with a double row of chairs. The 
table-linen was clean, but very coarse; while the 
knives and forks were of the description known 
as “kitchen.” In all my life I have never seen 
such extraordinarily thick glass and china as that 
which lavishly adorned the board, furthermore 
ornamented with several enormous cruet frames. 
In front of each person was a small dish of 


The hotel at Old Livingstone. 


butter, and on a small plate beside the fork lay a 
very large tomato. I forget what we had to eat, 
beyond that it was quite ,»0d. We had tea, I 
remember, with a dear little ladv, the wife of a 
French Protestant missionary, who lived in some 
beautifully-built buts, which were quite large and 
square, with decent-sized doors and windows, 
and furnished just like an ordinary house. The 
poor little baby was just recovering from an 
attack of malaria, and was a pale lemon colour,” 
though otherwise quite happy. The mother 
told me they all had malaria with uncomfortable 
regularity. 

Old Livingstone was a straggling little place, 
all “general stores.” Some were wood and iron 
buildings, but the majority the inevitable hut. 
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I remember very well my first experience of 
shopping in North-Western Rhodesia. I think 
it was a box of chocolates I bought, but never 
shall I forget the shop. A large, bare room, 
open in the front and innocent of counters, 
piled to the roof with blankets and all sorts of 
men’s rough clothing, hung round with hard- 
ware of every description, with groceries on odd 
shelves. Huge sacks of flour were stacked on 
the floor, and some ‘“‘karrosses,” or skin rugs, 
hung fluttering from the doorposts. A most 
obliging and cheerful young man served me 
with much conversation and, incidentally, half a 
pound of chocolate almonds, for which I paid 
five shillings, which made me ponder on the 
cost of living. I have since discovered that 
the price of food is the one serious drawback 
to this otherwise delightful country. Malaria 
may keep one in bed for a day or two, the lack 
of congenial society does pall at times, the 


excessive heat just before 
and after the rains is 
always a standing griev- 
ance; but nothing can 
equai one’s feelings when 
the bills come in at the 
end of the month. 
Going home was one 
of the loveliest things 
I ever remember. The 
sun was almost down as 
we left, and a big, red- 
gold moon was rising. 
The water was abso- 
lutely still, translucent as 
crystal, and the reflec- 
tions were so clear, so 
vivid, that it was like 
hovering between 
worlds as we glided 
along. Behind us were 
the two big islands, 
lovely masses of green, 
fringed with feathery 
plumes of grass, and tall, 
lance-like reeds, with a 
sentinel palm at intervals, 
and before us lay a long 
teach of water. In the 
distance we could see 
the solitary palm which 
marked the foot of our 
kopje, with its fingers 


spread out like a welcoming hand against the 
rosy sky, and over all an indescribable, heavenly 
light, clear, brilliant, yet as soft as possible. As 


two. 
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“We found onr faithful piccanin asleep before an 


enormous fire. 


65 
we went on the shadows 
deepened into in! and 
the glow taded, while 


the moonlight made a 
path like a strip of silver 
tissue. The natives 
dread being on the water 
after sunset, and always 
keep very close to the 
bank, but now they were 
obliged to cross the river. 
To keep up their courage 
they began one of their 
monotonous chants, 
which is like nothing 
else under the sun, and 
not unpleasant at a dis- 
tance; and in a few 
minutes we were landing. 

We generally went on 
to dinner at the Falls 
Hotel after an all-day 
expedition, but on this 
occasion we were dis- 
inclined for the noise 
and chatter and general 
“ matter -of - factness” of 
the place. So we climbed 
up in the dark to our 
own little kopje and 
found our faithful picca- 
nin asleep before an 
enormous fire, on which 


was an almost equally enormous iron pot with 
water for the “morena’s” bath. 
after two days in my service, is always prepared 


Any native, 


From a Photo. by) -The lip of the Falls near where the adventure with the hippopotamus happened. 
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'A view on the Zambesi, showing the island and a hippopotamus rising to take breath. 
From a Photorraph. 


‘to produce hot baths and 
tea at any moment of 
the day or night; and 
this small imp was no 
exception: 
It was getting near the 
end of our stay when 
we had a real adventure 
—one, indeed, which 
might have ended badly. 
We were on the river 
again, but down towards 
the lip of the Falls this 
time, where the river is 
enormously wide and 
broken up with all sorts 
of islands—some quite 
large, others just one 
lovely palm in a nest of 
grass. The water here is 
quite shallow in places 
and full of small rapids. 
Just because of the spice 
of danger—for one might 
get tipped over.on an 
unseen rock and form a 
pleasant surprise, in the 
shape of a meal, for a 
crocodile, or even be 
swept down and over the 
edge of the “* Devil’s 
Cataract”—I dearly 
loved this end of the 
river ; and, as Anthony 
always took good boat- 
-men, nothing had ever 
happened before. 
It was about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, 
. and we were thinking of 
, going up the river again 
| before landing, when I 
heard an odd_ noise, 
\ something between a 
cough; a grunt, and the 
grating noise a canoe 
makes against a rock. 
“ Look out,” said I to 
1 my husband, who was 
' steering; “we are 
aground again.” But a 
groan from the boys and 
several outstretched 
black arms made us look 
round, just in time to 
see an enormous black 
head sinking beneath the 
water, about sixty yards 
away. 
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“An enormous black head sinking beneath the water.” 


There was one yell of “ Maninghe schelm, 
umkulu schelm” (“Very much wild beast, big 
wild beast),” and the paddles were plunged into 
the water with such misdirected energy that we 
grated against that never-far-off rock, tipped, 
and capsized. : 

“Over she goes,” said Anthony, calmly. 
“Jump, Clotilde!” 

I did jump—into about four feet of water, 
and on to such a slippery bottom that I reeled, 
and would have gone right under if Anthony 
had not caught me. In the meantime the boys, 
with that peculiar livid appearance which is 
their way of going pale with terror, were 
endeavouring to right the canoe, and barking 
contradictory orders at each other with the sharp 
snap which speaks of a badly-frightened native. 
* “Tt is all right,” said my husband, swinging 
me up on to a rock which was clear of the 
water. ‘The hippo is far away by this time, 


and no crocodile would come within a mile of 
this row.” 

But I watched him in real misery, expecting 
every moment to see him disappear, leaving the 
orthodox red trail behind, until I was placed in 
the dripping canoe, and it became a case of 
“pull for the shore.” 

It was only funny, but might have been 
worse ; for the very next day a boat was upset 
quite close to the north bank in deep water, 
and of the six paddlers one was never seen 
again. Crocodiles have an unpleasant way of 
hiding their unfortunate victims in a hole under 
the bank, and then coming back for them in a 
week’s time. Only lately a man was thrown 
from his horse while trying to cross the Maramba, 
a tiny tributary of the Zambesi, and his body 
was found by native divers three days afterwards 
carefully tucked away into a neat little larder 
under the bank. 


“We grated against that never-far-off rock, tipped, and capsized.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 


MUSUME. 


THE STORY OF A 


KITTEN. 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
: THE AUTHOR. 


The author was a war-correspondent, on his way to Port Arthur, when he first met Musume, a 
quaint little Japanese kitten. Thenceforth she played a large part in his existence, till she finally 
saved the life of a young Japanese officer and became his property. 


HE came first to my notice through 
the wail that burst from her little 
throat when I planted the sole of 
my heavy walking-boot upon the last 
half-inch of her plump tail. I knew 
the voice was that of a cat by the tone, even 
while I was still fumbling at the spring of my 
pocket flash-lamp ; and a moment later I saw 
that it was a very small black kitten, with hair 
on end and back angrily arched. It had got a 
tiny stub of a tail, and my next object of search 
was the rest of the appendage, which I quite 
naturally thought had been snipped off by the 
hobnails of my boot. Failing to find even a 


trace of the supposed missing member, I turned 
my attention to the main remnant and promptly 
discovered that there really had never been any 
more tail. Then I knew it was a Japanese 
kitten, and because in the ebb and flow of the 
harbour-front reeks and stenches of Chinese 
Chefoo I was yearning for the sweetness and 
cleanliness of the dainty Nippon I had left but 
a week before, I tucked the sufferer inside the 
great gollar of my heavy storm-coat and, with 
every artifice I could bring to my aid, tried to 
make it understand how much I regretted my 
inadvertency and how glad I was to have it with 
me. My Japanese boy, whom I had brought 


“A amall black kitten, with hair on end and back angrily arched.” 
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with me from Tokio, was the only clean object 
1 had set eyes on in Chefoo, and to have our 
party thus augmented at the outset by this 
pretty little pussy was indeed auspicious. 

Presently the junk began to roll and jerk to 
the wrench of the ugly cross-swell of the channel, 
and, giving the purring little ball on my neck a 
pat of reassurance, I followed the boy and the 
light down into the noisome hold of the crazy 
craft to escape the sting of the wind and spray 
that were sweeping her greasy 
deck. Then, with the crash 
of the short, steep waves on 
the bows, and the whistle of 
the wind in the rigging in our 
ears, we stretched out in the 
dark on the sodden planking 
and tried to sleep. 

My presence on a Chinese 
junk, stealthily running out of 
Chefoo harbour on a black 
December night into the teeth 
of the nor-wester that came 
shrieking down unchecked 
from the frozen plains of 
Siberia, was not less_ in- 
congruous than that of a 
Japanese kitten and boy. For 
me the Japanese War Office, 
which had persistently refused 
to issue permits to correspon- 
dents after the end of the 
April following the beginning 
of the war, will have to answer, 
and thus indirectly for the 
boy. How the kitten reached 
China in the first place I have 
no means of knowing, but 
from the fact that it was 
plump and fat, instead of lean 
and scrawny, as stray kittens 
usually are in other places, I 
deduced that its immediate 
presence was in the nature of 
a culinary adjunct. As for the junk itself and 
its Chinese masters, a cargo of supplies to 
be run through the Port Arthur blockade 
appeared to stand as primary motive. The 
agreement to, first land me on the Liaotung 
coast somewhere in the vicinity of the investing 
army was a side issue, adding a risk to the 
original undertaking that was amply covered by 
the price of my passage. 

All night I tossed, with the crash of the surges 
on the bows in my ears, while the cold from 
above and the damp from beneath slowly crept 
into my flesh and blood and bones until my 
whole body was filled with a numbing ache that 
refused to give way to sleep. And all night, 


The Author and his kitten. 
From a Photograph. 


buttoned warm and close inside my collar, the 
kitten slept, waking only as I moved my cramped 
neck, and then merely to start a drowsy little 
purr and doze away again. All night I felt the 
thump, thump of its happy little heart against 
my throat, and whimsically bemoaned the fact 
that there were not more kittens to keep the 
rest of my body warm. 
Morning brought a fair wind from the south, 
a clear sky, and a falling sea. Groping my way 
to the narrow hatch, I dragged 
my stiffened body out upon 
* the deck, and, like a bear 
after his winter hibernation, 
stretched my length along the 
planks to give the sun a 
chance to thaw me out. The 
great square mainsail was up, 
as well as a crazy-looking jib 
and forestaysail made of mat- 
ting. All were drawing finely, 
and we bowled along at a 
good five-knot clip, heading 
apparently away to the north- 
east of Port Arthur, and be- 
yond the track of the blockad- 
ing patrol. All the oars, except 
one trailed out astern for steer- 
ing, were shipped, and the 
crew, stupid from their opium, 
lay about the deck sleeping 
heavily. My boy, neat and 
smiling as ever as he prepared 
rice and coffee over a charcoal 
fire in a brazier in the lee of 
the mainsail, greeted my ap- 
pearance with his accustomed 
“Ohavo/” Everything was 
peaceful, almost cheerful, as 
compared with the previous 
night. i 
With the blood beginning to 
course again through my veins, 
I bethought me of the tenant 
under my collar. Hastily unbuttoning my coat, 
I let fall to the deck what was absolutely the 
dirtiest specimen of the genus feline that it was 
ever the lot of my eyes to rest upon, while the 
grins on the faces of the boy Kato and the 
helmsman told me before I consulted my pocket 
mirror that a generous portion of the animal's 
superficial coat of grime remained on my neck 
and chin, For the kitten that was jet black in 
the light of the flash-lamp the night before was 
now a sickly grey, a fact which I later discovered 
was due to its having been carried aboard in a 
sack with the charcoal. Its original colour was 
still a matter of conjecture. 
Like other victims of misplaced affection, I 
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was hugely put out 
over my deception, 
and promptly vented 
my feelings by stamp- 
ing on the deck and 
“scatting” the grimy 
object away. It had 
shattered my ideal of 
Japanese cleanliness, 
and I made up my 
mind to have nothing 
further to do with so 
disreputable a thing. 

Shocked at this sud- 
den turn of affairs, the 
startled kitten, whose 
little purr had begun 
to roll before ever I 
had my collar un- 
fastened, regarded me 
for an instant in pained 
fiTbrise, and then, 
ooking from the 
helmsman to the Jap 
boy, trottéd pathetic- 
ally over to the latter 
as the more promising 
tefuge. But Kato only 
drew in the spotless 
skirts of his kimono, 
and muttering dis- 
gustedly, “ Yadda, 
hitenat nekko” (‘Go 
away, dirty cat”), re- 
treated behind his fire- 
box. 

At this juncture the 
helmsman lost inte- 
rest and began nod- 
ding at his oar, and 
the poor waif, rebuffed 
at every turn, finally 
gave up and sat wearily 
down on the coil of 
a mainsail halyard, 
blank discouragement 
written from the droop- 
ing head to the mis- 
shapen tail. But even 
the satisfaction of pas- 
sivity was denied, for 
that poor, _ bruised 
member was quite too 
sore to bear any pres- 
sure, and in disconso- 
late misery the un- 
happy mite began to 
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Several times during the day the sad-coloured 
wisp of cat and charcoal made timid advances 
to me, but on each occasion the grime that 
rimed her to the very eyes made me draw back 
my instinctively outstretched hand. She seemed 
to divine what was wrong, for toward noon I 
observed her in a sun-patch on the after-deck 
giving a few tentative licks to her 
smutty coat. But the hopelessness 
of so great a task for one small 
tongue soon became apparent to 
her, and she sadly gave up and 
resumed her pacing. 

Night brought a shift of wind 
to the old quarter and another 
blow. The patched sails came in, 
and the drowsy smokers were 
aroused and set each to his kicking 
oar. Hastily bolting a supper of 
cold rice and inky coffee, already 
drenched with spray, I crawled 
below to begin over again the last 
night’s process of slow congelation. 

I was just passing to the lethargic 
stage that follows that of shivering, 
when a familiar wail broke out in 
the darkness, followed in a moment 
by the rasping of little claws on 
my collar and the touch of cold fur 
on my cheek. 

My morning’s fastidiousness quite 
forgotten, I rubbed the pitiful little 
bundle dry as best I could with a 
corner of my wadded coverlet and 
restored it to its old place of 
refuge behind my corduroy collar. 
Between us we soon generated a few extra 
degrees of warmth—purely local so far as I 
was concerned—and after prodding for a while 
in dangerous proximity to my jugular, as she 
sheathed and unsheathed her claws in time 
to the rhythm of her purr-song, my small bed- 
fellow fell asleep, a ball of furry contentment. 

At daybreak the junk grounded on a short 
stretch of sandy beach in an otherwise rocky 
cove, and I and mine were bundled out and off 
without ceremony; but Kato and I did not 
shiver alone on the desolate strand as we 
huddled together for protection against the 
cutting wind that was driving the labouring 
junk back into the channel to begin the serious 
part of her business. 

On peeping out of my hole after being called 
to get ready for landing the first thing I saw was 
a big pot of water simmering on the fire, and 
beside it a cruel-eyed Celestial sharpening a 
butcher’s knife upon a sand-covered board. I 
may have been entirely wrong, but I could not 
help connecting the gruesome preparations with 


Kato, the Author's Japanese servant, 
with the kitten in the camera-caae. 


From a Photograph. 


the atom of life that was just beginning to stir 
drowsily inside my collar, and, yielding to my 
first impulse, I slipped my camera from its case, 
substituting for it a much-surprised kitten packed 
round with my change of underclothing to 
muffle its cries,-and fastened down the cover. 

Just how many of her nine lives were 
smothered out in the next half-hour 
1 cannot say, but when we finally 
took her out enough of them still 
retained the vital spark to begin 
playing vigorously on the purr- 
stops, and to even throw a spirited 
arch into the smudgy back. The 
seeming gratitude of the little crea- 
ture at being again on firm footing 

both as to walking and friend- 
ship—more than compensated for 
the presence of huge blots of black 
on my neck and underclothes. To 
what motives the Chinese of the 
junk attributed the theft of their 
breakfast when they came to dis- 
cover it would be interesting to 
know. I am fully convinced in 
my, own mind that they ascribed 
it to certain hitherto unsuspected 
similarities of the Occi- 
dental and Oriental 
palates. 

The events of the week 
that followed [ must 
pass over hurriedly. We 
walked for days in wind 
and dry - blown snow, 
living on’ cocoa, con- 
densed milk, and rice, and sleeping in the hovels 
of any Chinese who would give us shelter. The 
kitten travelled with us, sometimes asleep in the 
camera-case, sometimes perched on my shoulder, 
and at the rare times when the ground was dry 
and bare trotting along to heel like a well- 
trained dog. On these latter occasions, when 
she tired of the monotony of the march, she 
would scamper to my nearest leg and climb to 
a station of luxurious ease in the lee of my huge 
coat-collar. Once she tried this manceuvre on 
Kato, missed the swishing skirt of his kimono, 
and landed with every claw set upon one of 
the youngster’s muscular legs. The way the 
lad seemed to keep a temper that was really 
lost throughout this trying experience was as 
beautiful as it was typically Japanese. 

Each night the brave little waif crept to bed 
in my collar, and each morning my neck bore a 
bituminous splotch, that became increasingly 
harder to erase, till it finally bade fair to 
become a permanency. Each day new grey 
hairs took the placé of black ones in aer 
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damaged coat, but it was not until we stumbled 
upon a Presbyterian mission in the town of 
Something-chang that the full metamorphosis 


took place. , 
It was while prosecuting a soap-and- 
water campaign against the beauty-spot 
on my neck that the feasibility of striking 
at the. root of the evil occurred to me, 
and the entry of Miss Smut into a 
bucket of suds was almost simultaneous 
with that of the idea into my 
head. 
There followed a bad half- 
hour for the two of us, my 
innocent hands dripping gore 
no less freely than the coat of 
the kitten dripped grime ; and 
the ow of the one was quite 


Returning at the end of an hour, most of 
which had been spent in applying first-aid 
remedies to my claw-etched hands, there came 
frisking to climb to my shoulder by the usual 


“She tried this manceuvre on Kato, and landed with every claw set upon one of the youngster's legs.” 


as persistent as that of the other. But at last soap 
and the many changes of water triumphed, and 
a little dab of dampness, as altered as offended, 
was tucked into a roll of soft flannel to dry out 


by the fireplace in the missionary’s study. 


route the prettiest, happiest, and most winsome 
little wisp of a catlet that ever rubbed against a 
cheek. Pure powder-puff white it was, a colour 
that made all the more striking by contrast little 
bootlets and a saddle of shiny black. And 
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scattered here and there in unexpected places, 
like a baby’s dimples, were dabs of bright 
tortoise-shell that seemed to be playing “ puss- 
in-the-corner” between the basic markings. 
Self-respect, too, had come with the new order, 
and the red tongue, brought once more into 
requisition, had dealt separately with each hair, 
till no débutante making her initial bow was ever 
preened in daintier toilet than this young lady 
who was now introducing her new self to me by 
playfully pawing lanes through the stubble of 
my week-old beard. 

Kato, entering the room at this moment, 
stood for an instant with a look of blank sur- 
prise on his face. Then he came forward with 
a grin of comprehension, murmuring, “ Odavo, 
musume—guda morning, letul gurl.” Thus was 
she christened. Never was name more sug- 
gestive of fluffy, puffy purriness than Musume, 
and never was oljject better entitled to bear it. 
She was a perfect little dream of feline loveliness, 
and I, who had wrought the transformation with 
my own hands—and neck—knew all the delight 
of a lapidary who has brought a sparkling gem 
from the rough, or of Michel Angelo when he 
graved the angel from the stained and cast-off 
block of marble. 

On the fourth day after leaving the kindly 

* mission people we were picked up by a small 
party of Japanese scouts, who, with all dispatch, 
haled us before the nearest division commander. 
1 marvelled at the importance they seemed to 
attach to Musume’s presence, and the solicitude 
with which they cared for her, though keeping 
her protesting anatomy persistently beyond my 
reach. It was only when I made my report to 
the polite and ever-smiling general, explaining 
that I had come to remain as his guest for a 
while, that I learned that our honest captors had 
taken me for a spy and Musume for a trained 
messenger, to be dispatched to waiting con- 
federates, on the carrier-pigeon principle. 

My case, for which no precedent could be 
found to guide him, was submitted by the 
general to grand head-quarters, whence word 
presently came back that 1 should be kept 
under guard pending the arrival of advice from 
Tokio. I was quartered in a little dog-house 
sort of an affair, half hovel and half burrow, 
well sheltered from the wind, in a deep gulch in 
which were other similar structures occupied by 
some of the regularly-attached correspondents. 
A shack of the same nature housed the general, 
and I was told that the head-quarters from which 
Nogi directed the siege were but little more 
pretentious than my own. All three of us—I 
mean Kato, Musume, and myself, not the 
generals—were well fed and bedded, and had 


the freed i i 
Vo Sen OF practically everything but the 


firing line. Our guard was merely nominal, 
consisting of a single smiling sub-lieutenant, 
who came at eight, twelve, and six with a polite 
“How do you do?” to quickly depart with an 
equally polite ‘‘Guda bye!” 

One afternoon the sound of the siege guns, 
which had been booming but fitfully for some 
days, broke into a steady roar, and long lines of 
soldiers went marching through the camp—on 
their way, I surmised, to reinforce the trenches 
that gridironed the whole plain between the 
Japanese position and the crumbling line of the 
Russian forts. At six my lieutenant failed to 
appear, but all night long the bustle of the camp 
told of the progress of a movement of some 
magnitude. 

Just before daybreak I heard some of the 
correspondents hurrying by, talking in excited 
voices of the assault they were about to witness. 
The temptation was too much for me, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it I was fully 
dressed and pressing on their heels in the dark- 
ness. Musume, perforce, stayed behind, mew- 
ing vigorous protests from a sleeve-pocket of 
Kato’s change kimono, in which I had pinned 
her up as the first suitable object to hand. 

The way led up a well-defined path to the 
top of a high hill, evidently a regular point of 
observation. For a few minutes after we reached 
the summit the thunder of the gun-fire continued, 
and a single hill on the distant line to which all 
the shells appeared to be directed spouted flame 
like an erupting volcano. Then the grey of the 
east crept to the valley floor, and the roar of the 
artillery suddenly ceased. In the interval of 
death-like silence no sounds came to my ears 
but a great rustle from the valley, the drumming 
of my own heart, and the laboured breathigg of 
the hard-blown men above. 

I stood close to the others—with whom was 
a Japanese officer or two as shepherds—but 
sheltered from their view by a shelving rock. 
As suddenly as it had fallen the painful silence 
was broken by the strong borne shouts of many 
men welling up from the hazy depths below, to 
be quickly answered by the rattle of quick-firers 
and the crackle of small arms. My unaided 
eyes saw only blurs and spurts of fire, but above 
I heard the voice of a man, who was evidently 
watching through a glass, complaining that the 
supporting artillery had ceased firing too soon 
and that the charging troops were too closely 
bunched. Another answered that the bunching 
was necessary to avoid an enfilading fire from the 
guns of another fort to which open order would 
have exposed the assaulters. ‘here followed 
other scattering comments and criticisms, and 
then, from all at once, exclamations of disap- 
pointment and even anger. 
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In the reflected glow from the east—gloriously 
ted through the dust that was rising from the 
thousands of scurrying feet in the valley and 
beyond—I could now discern countless specks 
of black sifting back into the trenches as though 
the hillside was a blanket which some giant was 
picking up and jerking out from under them. 
At the same instant I became aware that the 
cheering had ceased and only the drum-roll 
of the quick-firers continued. Then, as the 
repulsed assaulters were forced back beyond 


‘general did not appear in the least put out over 
the reverse, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
whispered about among the foreigners with the 
army that his loss had been over two thousand, 
without the permanent gain of a foot of ground 
to balance it. A truce had been arranged, he 
said, for bringing in the dead and wounded, and 
would I not like to go up through the trenches 
and over the battlefield with the searching parties? 
He would probably have to return me to Tokio 
in a few days, and this might be my only chance 


The wounded lying out on the plain. 


From a Photograph. 


° 
the “dead” ground under the fort and into 
the range of the heavy artillery, deeper reports 
joined in, and the lightning bursts of shrapnel 
played above them, to continue until a belated 
reopening of the great Japanese siege guns 


forced the Russian gunners back to the shelter’ 


of their bomb-proofs. 

The growing light made advisable my own 
retreat, which, though better ordered, was not 
less precipitate than that of the Japanese, and 
when the crestfallen officers came herding the 
correspondents back to their foid I was sitting 
in the sunshine, giving moral encouragement to 
Musume in the completion of her morning’s 
toilet, an operation upon which, since her 
“coming out,” she usually expended the best 
part of the forenoon. 

My “guard” did not appear at eight o’clock 
nor at noon, and inquiry at head - quarters 
elicited the information that he was supposed to 
have fallen in the morning’s assault. The 


to pass under fire and see how the ground was 
tidied up after a fight. Some photographs 
of the trench life might be interesting ; I might 
take my camera if I would promise not to turn 
it on any of the siege guns. I must hurry if I 
was to have any time beyond the trenches. 

I accepted the invitation with alacrity, an 
officer was detached to act as guide or guard, 
and we hurried over to my camp after the 
camera, Then we rushed away to overtake the 
litter-men, I quite forgetting to set a watch over 
Musume, whose existence did not enter my 
head until she came scrambling up my leg just 
as we were about to enter the trenches. We were 
both considerably out of patience with each 
other — she from my neglect, I from her 
attention—but as time pressed and no other 
way showed I let her fasten herself on my 
shoulder and pushed ahead. 

Our passage through the trenches, which were 
still under an intermittent fire from the Russian 
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guns, the bodies of the men fairly paving the 
hillside to the very glacis of the fort they had 
died in a vain attempt to take; the Japanese 
methods of caring for the wounded and dis- 
posing of the dead, and much else that I saw 
that afternoon, I must pass over to the moment 
when, for reasons I have never fully learned, the 
Russian batteries opened with shrapnel upon all 
the Japanese rescue parties within their range. 
Possibly some vodka-shaken officer fancied that 
some of us carried concealed siege-guns in our 
pockets ; possibly, even, as in the North Sea, he 
discerned torpedo-boats. At any rate, there was 
no chance for us to argue—nothing would do 
but the trenches. 

In the morning, when the futility of the 


Japanese assault had become apparent and . 


retreat had been ordered, I had marvelled at 
tbe speed with which some of the little black 


thing for climbing over barb-wire entanglements 
and storming forts under a hail of steel and lead, 
but when it is a canter for cover give me the 
scissors-action of my own long shanks every 
time. 

So disconcerting was this little diversion that 
it was not until I was almost back to camp that 
I realized that my shoulder-perch was empty. I 
knew full well that wherever Musume had fallen 
my pace from thereon had been too hot for the 
small round eyes even to keep me in sight. 
My supper that night was a sad and lonesome 
affair, and I came fully to realize how much a 
part my little companion had been playing in 
my life of the last fortnight. 

The next morning some sort of apology came 
from the Russians, and another truce was agreed 
upon. Having my own missing to look after, 
I attached myself to one of the burial parties -- 


The field ambulance at work outside Port Arthur. 
From a Photograph. 


figures covered the ground that intervened 
between them and safety. But in the afternoon 
they had a worthy rival in this class of work, 
and I rejoice to say that I upheld my country’s 
honour most valiantly. The number of the 
Mikado’s chosen that I passed in that quarter- 
+ mile dash for life, with the boom of the bursting 
shells and the shriek of the scattering shrapnel 
bullets in my ears, would have made a small 
army. The little brown legs may be quite the 


the possibility of any of the ‘vounded having 
survived the zero temperature of the night was 
not entertained—and at ten o'clock found my- 
self again on the scene of our yester-eve’s 
international sprinting match. 

By noon the work of gathering the dead was 
over, and orders came for us to return to camp. 
No sign of Musume had appeared, and it was 
with a heavy heart that I fell in behind the 
slow-paced procession of litters down the hill. 
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A hundred yards before we reached the first 
series of trenches we came upon two hitherto 
overlooked bodies on the slope of a little gully 
that scarred the hillside at this point. Both 
had apparently died of exposure, as their wounds 
were very slight. 

Suddenly, while the bearers were identifying 
and preparing to take 


up the dead, there came 
a muffled but still recog 
nizable wail from some 
low bushes in the gully 
just above us, and, 
rushing to the spot, I 


cameupon another body. 


over, anyone appearing beyond the trenches 
would have made himself the target for a score 
or more of Russian guns. 

‘The two wounded rode in on the same 
litter, and by night both were beginning to 
“take notice” and even some nourishment. 
Sakai remembered little save that the kitten had 


“On tearing open the front of his coat I revealed a little cat." 


One glance at the pallid, upturned face told me 
it was that of my former guard, Lieutenant 
Sakai. Instinctively I knelt to feel for a heart- 
beat, and on tearing open the front of his coat 
revealed a little cat that, with its fur stiff with 
blood and dirt, presented an appearance of 
general disreputability quite equal to the one 
that had met my gaze on that memorable 
morning on the junk just after she had been 
brought aboard in the coal-sack. 

‘The small cry I had heard had been very 
near to Musume’s swan-song, for what with 
suffocation, starvation, and being rolled on 
during the writhings of the wounded man, she 
seemed to have but little more life left than the 
unfortunate lieutenant himself, who, from his 
wounds, appeared to have got in the way of a 
large part of a charge of shrapnel bullets. The 
one little wail had undoubtedly saved the lives 
of both of them, however, for our party was the 
last of the searchers, and, once the truce was 


crawled to him in the gully and nuzzled at his 
collar, upon which he had exerted his small 
remaining strength to button it inside his coat 
for the sake of the warmth to his wounded neck. 
His gratitude and affection for the little creature 
was touching to see, and when, the following 
day, he timidly begged me to let him take her 
home to his mother and sisters on his con- 
valescence, I had not the heart to deny the 
request. I had known all along that I should 
ultimately have to part with my little pet, and 
my plans for her future had never gone beyond 
finding her a good home when we returned to 
Japan. 

A few days later Sakai and the kitten were 
conveyed to the main hospital at Dalni, where 
Sakai was to remain until strong enough to stand 
the voyage to his home in Moji. There I 
saw them when, in pursuance of orders from 
Tokio, I was being transported back to Japan 
to be held up as an example of what would 


happen to other 
correspondents 
who might feel 
impelled to try 
the same game 
in the future. 
Curled up = on 
the foot of the 
low bed as I 
entered the ward 
was a black 
and white kitten, 
with a_ Rising- 
Sun necktie 
knotted about its 


throat. At the 
sound of “my 
voice it came 


running to 
climb to my 
shoulder, and the 
disconsolate 
yowls of distress 
it set up when 
the nurse 
forcibly removed 
it to allow me 
to take my de- 


parture echoed in my ears for many days after 
I had patted it a reluctant good-bye and 
hurried away from the hospital in response to 


the tooting of my impatient 
steamer’s whistle. 

A month later, Hong- 
Kong- bound from Yoko- 
hama, I took advantage of 
my steamer’s coaling-stop at 
Moji to seek out the home 
of Sakai—now a full cap- 
tain—who, the Tokio War 
Office records informed me, 
had been given a long fur- 
lough in which to complete 
his recovery. No response 
coming to the tinkle of the 
little spring bell as I slid 
back the paper-covered door 
at the address I had traced 
down, I followed the Japa- 
nese custom of taking off 
my shoes and going in 
search of the inmates of 
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Lieutenant Sakai and Musume in hospital. 
From a Photograph. 


‘The convalescent lieutenant and bis pet at home. 
From a Photograph. 
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the house. 
Passing through 
a smooth-floored 
corridor, I came 
out upon a 
garden full of 
dwarf trees and 
stone lanterns 
and odd-shaped 


little lakes, all 
bathed in the 
mild February 


sunshine so 
characteristic of 
Southern Japan. 
Clicking along in 
his gefas over the 
great, flat  step- 
ping-stones from 
behind a_ small 
imitation — Fuji 
sauntered Sakai, 
flanked and rear- 
guarded by a 
bevy of sisters 
and his mother. 
Nestling in his 
arm was a half- 


grown black-and-white Japanese kitten, touched 
here and there with dabs of bright tortoise- 
shell, which, as I approached and reached out 


to stroke it, met my hand 
with a spiteful “fuff,” a rake 
from a sharp-clawed paw, 
and the bristling of an 
already somewhat distorted 
stub of a tail. Not once 
during my half-hour’s stay 
could I so much as touch 
a hair of my one-time pet 
without provoking a similar 
outbreak. 

Sakai’'s mother and sisters 
ran to bring me tea and 
little salted biscuits, and 
Sakai himself tried to pull 
a long face as he said that he 
was very, very sorry. Possibly 
he was, but he kept smiling 
his wise Japanese smile all 
the time. And that was my 
last glimpse of Musume. 


Warr, 


throwing oni 


of the Cunard 
overboard. 


Comm e 
of the 


Captain RK. Fleet, 


J HEN it was first announced that a 
serious effort would be made by this 
Magazine to chart the ocean currents 
for the purpose of obtaining first- 
hand information of value to navi- 
gators, it was never anticipated that, the 
experiment would attract international attention. 
As soon as it became known, however, that the 
first twelve current-testing globes would be set 
adrift in the Atlantic between the 13th and 
zoth of August, the subject was discussed and 
commented upon in practically all the leading 
newspapers of the world. The American Press 
took an especial interest in the scheme, devoting 
considerable space to describing the plan of 
campaign ; the journals also made forecasts as 
to the value of the information which might 
accrue on the globes being retrieved. Messages 
regarding the time and place of putting the 
globes overboard were flashed to ship and shore 
by means of Marconigrams, while announce- 
ments of a similar kind were printed from time 
to time in the Cunard Daily Bulletin, pub- 
lished on board the liner from which the 
globes were set adrift. 

The present writer had the honour of being 
entrusted by the Editor of THz Wipe WorLD 
Macazine with the carrying out of the well-laid 
plans for charting the Atlantic currents, and his 
work was rendered almost light, and certainly 


wy Launching the 


“Wide World” 
Globes. 


BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


In this interesting article our special representa- 

tive on board the R.M.S. “Campania” describes 

how the famous current-testing spheres, which 

have already aroused world-wide interest, were set 

adrift in the Atlantic. Two of the globes have 

already been discovered, and particulars of their 
finding are given. 


agreeable, through the assistance rendered him 
by the Cunard Steamship Company. A repre- 
sentative of this great firm—the pioneers of 
ocean travel—met the writer on board the 
Campania at Liverpool, personally introduced 
him to the captain and officers, and intimated 
that everyone had special instructions to afford 
all assistance necessary to the success of the 
experiment. And here it may not be out 
of place to refer to the unfailing help 
rendered by Captain R. C. Warr, commander 
of the Campania and commodore of the 
Cunard Fleet. Nothing seemed to be a trouble 
to him, and his services were at the disposal 
of THE Wipe WorLD representative at all 
times of the day. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that without the assistance of Captain 
Warr it would have been almost impossible to 
keep a correct log of the casting adrift of the 
spheres. Whenever a globe was thrown over- 
board Captain Warr was ready to furnish the 
correct latitude and longitude, and, in fact, 
materially assisted in every way towards the 
success of the project. Captain Warr himself 
takes a special interest in ocean currents, and 
believes that valuable information will result 
when the different globes are recovered. 

The Campania \eft Liverpool for her Western 
trip at 5.10 p.m. on August 13th, 1910, with a 
full complement of passengers, which included 
many notable personages. Among these was 
Mme. Melba, the famous prima donga, who 
took more than a feminine interest in the 
current-testing scheme. Before the vessel left 
dock she intimated that it would afford her much 
pleasure to set a globe adrift during the voyage 
The case containing the twelve large coppe: 
globes, with their metal flags and_ brilliant 
colouring, had previously been sent forward 
from London and put on board. It was marked 
“For the Cabin,” but as it was a huge box of 


th 
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colossal dimensions it was obviously impossible 
to get it inside any ordinary state-room. It was, 
therefore, with the captain’s permission, allowed 
to stand upright in the first-class main entrance, 
where it was an object of considerable interest 
to everyone on board. Owing to the immense 
size of the box and the comparative narrowness 
of the space in which it was placed, the case 
was stood “on end,” and in consequence the 
globes had to be taken out haphazard, no set 
order being adhered to. Some of the pas- 
sengers chosen to set globes adrift expressed 
a desire for a certain number, but with one 
exception all had to take their chance, and 
throw the sphere that first came to hand. 

The first globe was set adrift on August 13th 
at 9 pm. At that hour the Campania was 
about two miles abeam of the South Stack, and 
it was believed that information of interest 
might be obtained regarding the currents which 
vein the sea about those parts. It is possible 
that before this account reaches the public 
this globe—which was marked No. 12, and 
was thrown from the stern by Mr. Arthur S. 
Vernay—may have come ashore. ‘The globe 
fell in the wash made by the Campamia’'s pro- 
pellers, but quickly righted itself, and when 
last seen was jauntily floating away into the 
gathering gloom. It was at first proposed to 
set two globes adrift at this point, but after 
mature consideration it was decided to reserve 
the second for the following day. 

This globe, which was marked No. 1, was 
entrusted to the care of Master Henry Swanson, 
a “live” Chicago boy, who had volunteered his 
help in carrying the globes, and whose eyes 
implored permission to throw one overboard. 
Daunt’s Rock had been left astern at 10.2 a.m., 
and it had been arranged to wait until the 
vessel was two miles cast of the Fastnet Rock 


The Chief Officer throws a glcbe. 
From a Photograph. 


the famous singer, preparing to throw the 
tlobe— Her name is engraved on this sphere, and a 
special reward of twelve guineas is offered for its recovery. 


From a Photograph. 


before setting the globe adrift. ‘The Campania 
arrived at this point at noon, and the globe was 
dropped from the stern by young Swanson in a 
moderate sea. It floated admirably, and the 
passengers watched it for two or three hundred 
yards before it was lost to view. 

At a distance of about sixty miles from the 
Fastnet the current generally sets to the north 
and is influenced greatly by the wind. This 
current, which is known as Rennal's Current, is 
a constant surprise to navigators awing to its 
uncertainty. It is much stronger in a southerly 
wind than in any other, and sometimes the drift 
does not appear to exist at all, Nobody really 
knows the set and fotce of the Rennal's Current, 
and it would be of immense value to navigators 
if its area were systematically charted. 

The following day, August 15th, the third 
globe was thrown from the captain’s deck by 
Captain Warr in lat. 49.50 N., long. 22.32 W., 
at noon. ‘There was a fresh to moderate breeze 
at the time, and it was raining. It had been 
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hoped to photograph Captain Warr throwing 
the globe, but owing to the rain and the bad 
weather generally this was impossible. ‘To 
compromise matters the commander offered to 
set another globe adrift on the following day. 

At Captain Warr’s suggestion the fourth globe 
was thrown from the bridge at midnight, when 
the Campania was in lat. 48.32 N., long. 
28.45 W. A number of passengers took the 
trouble to wait up until the ceremony had been 
performed, and a muffled cheer arose as the 
globe, with its staunch little flag, left the bridge 
and plunged into the waves. Thisylobe was thrown 
by Mr. ‘Townley, the second officer of the liner. 

On August 16th at noon, in lat. 47.00 N., 
long. 34.30 W., another globe was set adrift 
by Captain Warr. This, the fi.th, was marked 
No. 7, the captain requesting the privilege of 
sending this number 
on its long journey, 
as he is—to quote his 
own words—“ just a 
little bitsuperstitious.” 
Captain Warr looks 
forward with special 
interesttotherecovery 
of No. 7, and when it 
does turn up he would 
rather like to have it 
as a souvenir. Who- 
ever has the luck, 
therefore, to pick up 
No. 7 will perhaps 
hold it, and, if he is 
willing to part with it, 
we shall be happy to 
reward him with an 
extra guinea or its 
equivalent in the coin 
ofthecountry to which 
the finder belongs. ~ 
In other words, the 
reward for No. 7 is 
increased to 
guineas, and this sum 
will be forwarded to 
the finder on receipt of the globe. A big crowd 
gathered to see the launch of No. 7, and the 
popularity of the genial captain made more than 
One passenger anxious that this globe might be 
recovered before its fellows. 

The sixth globe was dropped from the captain’s 
deck at 6 p.m. of the same day in lat. 46.02 N., 
long. 37.10 W., by Mr. Dyke, the chief officer. 
There was a moderate breeze at the time, with a 
cloudy sky. This globe was seen for a great 
distance gaily riding the waves, the metal flag 
upright and the globe itself well out of the 
water. In fine weather the spheres may be 


seven rane 
Mme. Melba’s certificate concerning Globe No. 4. 
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seen, 
miles. 

Miss Christine Kelley, a charming American 
girl, the daughter of a prominent New York 
banker, set the seventh globe adrife az noon 
on August 17th, in lat. 43.00 N., long. 44.58 W. 
So energetic was Miss Kelley, however, that she 
succeeded in spraining her arm, with the result 
that she was obliged to wear it in a sling for the 
rest of the trip. However, as it was all in the 
cause of science, she made no complaint, and 
expressed her perfect willingness to send over- 
board another of the famous globes, even though 
she sprained her other arm in the process. Such 
a sacrifice, however, was not permitted. 

August 18th was reserved for the casting 
adrift of the eighth globe, and the occasion 
drew together almost every first and second 
cabin passenger on 
the ship, for Mme. 
Melba was known to 
be the fair thrower 
on this occasion. In 
order that her globe 
should have some 
special mark of dis- 
tinction the name 
“Melba” was en- 
graved upon it in Old 
English characters. 
The engraving was 
accomplished by pen- 
cilling the letters and 
then scratching away 
the paint with a pen- 
knife in order to 
show the copper. So 
beautifully was the 
work done by an ac- 
complished passenger 
that, when finished, 
it appeared as though 
. ; the name were inlaid 

; with gold. Mme. 
Melba was immensely 
pleased, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to the captain’s deck for the 
purpose of throwing the globe overboard. 

At the time when the globe was cast adrift 
there were gathered together on the captain’s 
deck beside Mme. Melba, Captain Warr, Mlle. 
Ada Sissoli, Mr. Lemmone (Mme. Melba’s 
manager), and the writer. The wind was high, 


with the aid of a glass, for several 


‘and the famous singer had to clutch at the 


railing to prevent herself being blown over. On 
the decks below a very big crowd was anxiously 
watching the singer. Mme. Melba showed by 
the way she handled the globe that she was 
as much at home throwing copper “ current- 
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LOCAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


——~—— 
THE CURRENT-TESTING GLOBES 
Of the twelve globes for testing Atlantic 
currents, which are being set adrift during 
the present Western trip of the Campania 
by The Wide World Magasine, nine have 
now been despatched on their long and 
lonely journeys. The first was set adrift 
on Aug. 13, at 9 p.m., two miles abeam of 
the South Stack, by Mr Arthur S. Verney, 
and the second at noon, Aug. 14, two miles 
East of the Fastnet Rook, by Master Henry 
Swanson. The third was thrown over- 
board at noon, on Aug. 15, in lat. 49°50 N., 
long. 22°32 W., by Commander R. C. Warr 
(Campania) ; the fourth at midnight, Aug 
15, tn lat 48°32 N., long. 28°45 W , by the 
second officer; the fifth at noon, Aug. 16, 
in lat 47 00 N., long. 34°30, by Commander 
Warr; the sixth at 6 p.m., in lat. 4602 N., 
long. 37°10 W., by Mr Dyke, chief officer ; 
and the seventh at noon, Aug. 17, in lat 
43°00 N., long, 44 58 W., by Miss Christine 
Kelley The eighth was thrown from the 
Captain’s deck by Madame Melba, at noon 
Aug 18, in lat. 4154N., long. 56°10 W. 
This globe bore Madame Melba's name 
engraved on the copper Two hours later, 
the ninth was dropped from the bow by 
Miss Alice Russon The remaining globes 
will be set afloat to-day 


Facsimile of an extract from the “ Daily Bulletin,” published 
on board the “ Campania,” referring to the globes. 


testers” as she was imitating the songs of the 
birds. At the moment when the signal was 
given she threw the globe with such strength 
that it hit the water a considerable distance 
from the ship, quickly righted itself, and then 
vanished from view. “I hope,” said the singer, 
as the globe left her hands, “that it may be 
picked up on the Australian coast, and by 
someone to whom the money may be useful.” 

Afterwards, when the company was gathered 
together in the captain’s snug quarters discussing 
the probability of the globes being retrieved, 
Mme. Melba expressed a desire to add to the 
reward already offered for the one she set adrift. 

. “I would like to add five pounds to the sum 
you are giving,” she said, “and if I could get 
the globe back as a souvenir I should value it 
very highly: It doubtless has-a long, lonely 
journey before it, and I cannot but feel in- 
terested in the fact that my name will for many 
months— perhaps years—be tossing about on 
the restless seas. ‘There is romance in the 
thought, and everyone, I suppose, is romantic 
more or less.” 

The globe in question was No. 4, and it was 
cast adrift in lat. 41.54 N., long. 56.10 W. All 
our readers who live near the coast are asked to 
specially note the number of this globe, and, 


should it be found, to see that the name 
Vol. xxvii—T, 


“Melba” is engraved on the copper. To the 
fortunate finder of this globe the rewards are 
now as fcllows: For the voucher enclosed, ten 
guineas ; for voucher and photograph of globe, 
eleven guineas. If the globe is also forwarded 
to the offices of this Magazine we will add 
another guinea, making twelve guineas in all for 
the recovery of Globe No. 4. When we receive 
this globe we shall have considerable pleasure 
in presenting it to Mme. Melba as a little 
souvenir of a very happy ceremony. Mme. 
Melba’s “statement” regarding the casting 
adrift of this globe is reproduced on the previous 
page, and will doubtless be read with interest 
by her thousands of admirers. 

Three hours after Mme. Melba had thrown her 
globe and was once again in her deck-chair play- 
ing her favourite game of dominoes with Mlle. 
Sassoli, Miss Alice Russon, the charming 
English actress, who was on her way to New 
York to take the principal part in “The 
Arcadians,” dropped the ninth globe from the 
Campania’s bow. At the time the ship was in 
lat. 41.55 N., long. 57.36 W. Miss Russon was 
such a general favourite on board, and took so 
serious an interest in dispatching the globe on 
its long journey, that another big crowd gathered 
to see the event. Among the spectators was 
Miss Russon’s husband, Mr. Vernon Davidson, 
who was also on his way to fill an engagement 
in “The Arcadians ” — appropriately enough 
taking the part of the lover. 


Miss Alice Rasson, the well-known actress, dropping 


From a} the ninth globe. (Photograph, 
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At noon, 
Friday, 
August 19th, 
in lat. 41.00 
N., long. 
67.45 W., the 
tenth globe 
was thrown 
off by Mlle. 
Ada Sassoli, 
the famous 
harpist, who 
was accom- 


THERE'S MONEY IN 
IT! WATCH THE SEA! 


Reward for Globes Set Afloat to Test ° 
Currents—Mme., Melba Aids 
in Experiment. 


To obtain data regarding ocean cur- 
> Tents twelve copper globes were vet 
panying adrift in tho middle of the, Atlantic 
from the Cainpania, of the Cunard line, 
Mme. Melba which arrived, hare yéstergay from Liv 
on her tour — crpoot. Each stobe contained the offer 
through the of a reward to the finder if it should be 

returned, with  desoription of the 
ee ~ manner, time and local{ty of discovery 
vanada. e 


to {ts owner, 

eleventh The globes are made of beaten cop- 
globe was set 

adrift by Mrs. 
Arthur S. 
Vernay at 
3 p.m. of the 
same day, 
when the 
Campania 
was one hun- 
dred and 
ninety - three 
miles east of 
the Ambrose 
Channel. 


TONLE 
ONE OF GLOBES SET 


The last ADRIFT To oBTAIN 
globe fell to TATE REGARDING OCEAN 
the lot of ice, surmounted hy a metal fieg, and 
Mr. E. C. F, are so balanced that they float uprigh}. 


the Qug showing elght inches above | 


Moore, the Vi. 


purser of the Facsimile of an article from the “ New York 
liner, who Herald" concerning the sphere. 


dropped it 

from the stern six hours later in brilliant moon- 
light, when the vessel was ninety-five miles east 
of the Ambrose “Channel. A special word of 
thanks should be given to Mr. Moore, who was 
second only to the captain in the trouble he 
took in seeing that no hitch occurred in the 
carrying out of the plans laid down for the 
launching of the globes. 

Arrived at quarantine, the reporters came 
aboard in troops, and seemed divided as to 
whether the arrival of the great Australian diva 
or the experiment in current-testing was the 
more interesting. Mme. Melba herself settled 
that point, for when the Pressmen bore down 
upon her in a body asking her something about 
the itinerary of her tour, whether it was true 
that she had had an offer of marriage by wireless, 


and if rumour spoke correctly in stating that 
she was to receive eight hundred pounds every 
time she sang, the singer replied in nautical 
phrases, spoke of latitudes and_ longitudes, 
messages at sea, currents, ocean rivers, drifts, 
copper globes, etc., etc., until the reporters were 
quite bewildered. Indeed, the New York 
papers found plenty of humour in the incident, 
and the way they mixed up Melba, Wipe Wort.p 
globes, cylinders, grand opera, charts, and other 
matters, and produced a quite unintelligible 
“combination” interview, was most clever and 
diverting. 

The great “ globe-throwing ” project has 
now been fairly launched, and we await the 
time when these trackers of ocean currents 
are retrieved. From the positions in which 
they are recovered we shall be able to de- 
cide whether the experiment is as valuable to 
navigators as we believe it will be. If the result 
proves, in even a small way, that the charting of 
these currents is of use, then in all probability 
the scheme will be prosecuted in other seas. 
Sailors will tell you that many a good ship has 
been lost through unknown currents, and if the 
drift of the waters can be ascertained with 
tolerable accuracy by means of WipE WorLD 
globes, then many more will be dispatched. 
We shall, as before stated, await with the utmost 
interest the recovery of these globes, which are 
now tossing about on the wide expanse cf 
ocean. 

Appended is a list of the globes, showing 
when, where, and by whom they were set 
adrift :-—- 


No. When Thrown Where. By Whom. 
1. August 14th, noon, 2 miles E, Fastnet_ Henry Swanson. 


2 gy 16th, 6 pam {fat 46.08 Chief Officer. 
+ 4» r7thy noon, {8h 409 Ni, Miss C. Kelley. 
re v) 18th, noon, { dais Mme. Melba. 
5. a tsth, mdnt. Second Officer. 
6. yy 18th, noon, eer WW R. C. Warr, Cpin. 
}. 16th, noon. { Nant sean W: R. C. Warr, Cptn. 
B. ys Agth, nvon, { fat 41.00 Mlle, Sassoli, 
& sath opam. (95 miles East of te, Moore, Purser. 
2 E f (fee 
10. 1 roth, 5 pam, {193 miles Bast of ates A. S. Vernay. 
lat. qt s a " 
i: rth, 3 pam. { beeen Miss Alice Russon. 
es rath, gp.m, {2 miles off South yf, 4. 5. Vernay. 


We have not had long to wait for news of the 
globes cast adrift in British waters. On the 
zoth of August we received the following letter 
from Mr. J. J. Twomey, of Main Street, 
Skibbereen, Co. Cork :— : 

“The globe containing the enclosed voucher 
was found on August 15th, at 11.15 a.m., in 


LAUNCHING THE 
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about a foot of water, in a cove known locally as 
Traglahan, situated on the southern side of Toe 
Head, Co. Cork. The finder is James Barry, a 
fisherman living at Toe Head; and I need 
scarcely add that he is anxiously looking forward 
to the promised reward.” 

The photograph here reproduced shows this 
lucky fisherman with the globe. This was 
No. 1, the second to be launched, and its 
career had been short indeed. Thrown into 
the sea two miles east of the Fastnet, on the 
14th, at noon, it travelled leisurely north-east- 
wards for twenty miles before finally coming to 
rest at Toe Head. As will be seen from the 
picture of the globe, though its journey was so 
short it did not escape scathless; the rocks 
have sadly chipped the paint-work, and the 
stout flag is slightly bent. A cheque for six 
guineas was promptly dispatched to the finder 
of the globe. 

On August 26th we received the news that 
No. 1z, the first globe to be launched, had come 
ashore. From 71, North Side, Workington, 
Cumberland, Mr. Samuel Hanna wrote: “I 
forward the voucher of No. 12 globe, which I 
found a thousand yards north of Workington 
Pier. I found it on August 2oth, at 8.30 a.m., 
on the beach near high-water mark. It was 
sitting upright, and the flag was pointing south.” 

This globe was thrown overboard off the 
South Stack, Holyhead, at 9 p.m. on the 13th, 
so that between then and the zoth—when it was 
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The twelve “ Wide World" Globes, with the autographs of the persons who set them adrift. 
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found—it travelled just over a hundred miles in 
a direct line north-east, at an average rate of 
about fifteen miles a day. The promised 
reward has been duly forwarded to Mr. Hanna. 

We expect at any moment to receive informa- 
tion concerning one or other of the ten globes 
still adrift. 


James Barry, the fortunate finder of Globe No. 
From a) be recovered. 


1, the first to 
hetograph. 


“To help my dignity I carried 
calibre revolver.” 


HAD served 

ten years on 

various news- 

papers, but I 

was never 
called a journalist until 
I went to Conconully, 
Washington, as editor 
of the Okanogan 
Record. 

It was new experi- 
ence for me. I had 
been on daily papers 
in large cities from 
Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, occupying all 
sorts of positions, but 
I had never held the 
respect of the people 
as I did while at Con- 
conully. I occupied a 
position in the estima- 
tion of the com- 
munity somewhere between the justice of the 
peace and the ranch-loan banker, and I soon 
found that I had a position to live up to and 
dignity to sustain. 

As a help to my dignity I carried a forty-four 
calibre revolver, the kind that the cow-punchers 
find most efficacious, and I wore it in a belt- 
holster well around in front. Conconully was in 
the Cascade Mountains, up near the Canadian 
boundary-line, over a hundred miles from the 
railroad, and it held quite a number of people 
who objected to personal mention in the news 
or editorial columns. Their objections were 
supposed to assume warlike expression, and 


Running a “live” 
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paper in a little Western town is no easy 
occupation, as this amusing narrative abundantly shows. 
Excitable gentlemen called upon Mr. Newberry with revolvers 
and shot-guns, and his enterprise on behalf of his paper got 
him into all sorts of curious scrapes and more than once put 


him in peril of his life. 


“There had been journalists 
in the county who carried 
their guns in unhandy hip- 
pockets, and died from it.” 


ownership of a horse, 
and he was sent to 
prison in spite of his 
insistence against the 
mute evidence of the 
brand. That Oka- 
nogan County jailed 
its horse-thieves, in- 
stead of hanging them 
to the nearest tree, is 


there had been journalists in the county who carried their 
guns in unhandy hip pockets, and died from it. 


John McLain was 
a half-breed. He first 
came to my notice 
because he had 
quarrelled with a 
rancher over the 
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“McLain did not like my editorials.” 


evidence of its 
enlightenment. 
McLain came to 
the county jail 
at Conconully to 
await trial until 
the circuit judge 
made his semi- 
annual visit in 
the fall. 

I used him as 
the subject for 
several editorials 
directed towards 


The railroad detective from Spokane. 


the uplifting of the 
young men of the 
community. 
McLain did not 
like my editorials. 
I do not blame 
him forthat—some 
people don’t ; but 
_ he added that 
when he got out 
of prison he would 
emphasize his dis- 
like of my style of 
writing by shoot- 
ing me more or 
less full of holes. 
A jury which 


had been chosen from t 


35 


e€ mining communities 


of the county, and did not know a oranding-iron 


from a cabbage, turned 
the strength of the testi 
brothers, and several I 
personally sorry, but ed 
text of another sermon 


John McLain loose on 
mony of his sister, two 
ndian squaws. I was 
itorially made him the 

I also put five new 


cartridges in my gun and oiled it thoroughly. 


It was after McLain 
several days that a ra 
Spokane came into the t 


had been out of jail for 
uilroad detective from 
own and asked for him. 


The detective thought 


his man was still in jail, 


and was somewhat chagrined to find that a jury 


had turned him loose. 


He wanted McLain for 


You needn't worry at all; he will be back here after you right enough. 


holding up a train on the Great Northern Rail- 
road in the Big Bend and killing the express 
messenger. McLain was also required in an 
adjoining county for killing an old man and his 
wife, who he thought had buried money on their 
ranch, but who would not—or could not—tell 
where, even after McLain had pulled their toe- 


nails out with forceps. There were, furthermore, 
two or three minor murders across the Canadian 
boundary-line that the mounted police credited 
to his account. 

When I told the detective of the threats the 
half-breed had made against me he brightened 
up considerably. 

“Good! Fine!” he cried. “ He'll be hang- 
ing around here to get you, and I shall have a 
chance to nab him. Now, you keep still about 
what I have told you, and we'll trap him nicely. 
McLain is half Indian, and he never forgets a 
wrong. You needn’t worry at all: he will be 
back here after you right enough.” 

Tt was all very well to tell me not to worry, 
but how could I help it? I was to be the bait 
in this trap, and I am sure the bait always 
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worries, especially if it 
is live bait. I know I 
did. Justice is a great 
thing, and I like to see 
justice come out on top 
—but not on top of me. 
As a journalist I ought 
to have walked around 
that town offering my- 
self as a target for a 
pot-shot from this multi-murderer, glad to be of 
service to justice ; but, as a matter of fact, I did 
nothing of the kind. I printed all the detective 
had told me in the Okanogan Record, and sent 
it by mail to every other paper in the county, 
for fear that McLain might not be reading the 
Record. And I did 
not underestimate the 
efforts that were being 
put forth to locate him 
either ; there were 
several detectives 
from Spokane in my 
articles, instead of 
one. When the officers 
finally captured him, 
some months later, it 
was many miles from 
Conconully. ; 
At the time of my, 
sojourn in Conconully 
there was a gang of | 
young men—or boys, 
rather — about the 
town who thought 
that real life consisted 
in wearing “ shaps,” 
sombreros with straps 
under the back hair, 
heavy armories of 
pistols, jingling spurs, 
and in riding half- 


“They thought that real life consisted in wearing ‘shape,’ 

sombreros with straps under the back hair, heavy armories of 

pistols, jingling spurs. and in riding half-tamed_bronchos through 
the main street of the town. 


“1 changed my office desk so that I faced the door.” 


tamed bronchos 
through the main street 
of the town. I tried to 
curb their ambition to 
be ‘bad men” byaseries 
of editorials that con- 
veyed my disapproval 
of their endeavours to 
restrict the progress of civilization in Conconully. 
One of these youths took my remarks personally, 
and formaily conveyed to me his desire to meet 
me on the field of honour. 
Now, I have killed my man, or at least I 
believe I have. He died within a few days 
after I emptied a re- 
volver at him. But 
that was in an official 
capacity, and it is 
quite another story. 
I did not want to have 
the blood of any Oka- 
noganite on my con- 
science, nor did I want 
him to feel lasting 
remorse over me, so I 
declined the conflict 
which the youth in the 
yellow-dyed bearskin 
chapparejos proposed, 
acting as his friend’s 
second, and I changed 
my office desk so that 
I faced the door. 

It was the next after- 
noon that I met him. 
I had just come out 
of the general store on 

_ Main Street, with both 
arms full of household 
supplies. The insulted 
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“Of course, I dropped my parcels.” 


youth, in brown bearskin shaps, and his friend of 
the yellow ones, were sitting in front of Dawson’s 
saloon with tucir feet on the hitching-rail, They 
saw me just as I saw them, and they jumped clear 
over the rail and came towards me across the 
street at a run. Of course, I dropped my parcels. 
‘There were eggs and potatves and onions, I 
remember, for I gathered some of them up when 
it was all over. I reached for my gun, which I 
always wore in front, but it was not there. I had 
taken it off while writing the leading article for 
the week. 

“Newberry,” said the man in brown shaps, 
rushing right up 
to me, “you are 
agreat journalist, 
sure. Them 
editorials of 
yours are the real 
alfalfa. I want 
toshake the hand 
that writ ’em. 
Here I’ve lived 
in this budding 
burgh all my life 
and never had 
no reputation, 
and you come 
along and make 
me famous in a 
day. Shake 
hands.” 

I shook hands 
with, him and 
also had a drink 


“1 saw four men mounted on swift bronchos leave the town in a race for the 
Waterville land office. 


with him. He explained that he had felt 
hurt at first, and wanted to retaliate and 
make things unpleasant, but a little reflection, 
and the new esteem of his fellow-citizens, 
had shown him the folly of reproaching what 
he should praise. He was willing to buy me 
many drinks, but I courteously refused. 

Mrs. Serepta Stutsman was a widow 
making settlement on a Government quarter- 
section. She fell in love with a miner who 
was at least half her age and decided to 
marry him very quietly, in order that the 
Government might not rescind her right in 
her homestead. I was new to the land laws, 
though not new to elopements, which are 
select morsels for the city newspaper man. 
So, when I learned that one of our very 


“She fell in love with a miner.” 


few eligible ladies had slipped away to Wenat- 
chee and married a husband, it was front-page 
copy for the 
Record, 1am not 
saying that, even 
if I had known 
the land laws, I 
should have re- 
mained quietand 
allowed her to 
deceive our kind 
and paternal 
Government ; 
but I did not feel 
exactly easy in 
my mind when, a 
few minutes after 
‘the paper ap- 
peared on the 
street, I saw four 
men mounted on 
swift bronchos 
leave the town 
in a race for the 
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Waterville land 
office. It was sixty 
miles across coun- 
try, and the first 
man to arrive would 
take the ex-widow’s 
home and well- 
cared for acres from 
under her very nose. 
‘This was all ex- 
plained to me while 
the townspeople 
watched the begin- 
ning of the race. 
Her new husband 
ack ue was an_ interested 
An interested but,dispirited = but dispirited ob- 
server of this chase 

for his wife’s dowry, for he had nothing but a 
plough-horse with which to make a try for the 
prize. He was as eligible for claiming the land 
as any other ; the marriage of the widow Stuts- 


“I took the spurs right off the boots of the youth in the yellow-dyed shape.” 


man simply nullified her entry filings. I did 
what I could to counteract the effect of my story. 
I borrowed the best broncho in town for him from 
my friend the sheriff, I took the spurs right off 
the boots of the youth in the yellow-dyed shaps, 
and I had the bridegroom headed Waterville- 
wards not fifteen minutes behind the last of the 
others. And he made 
it, too; but the ex-Mrs. 
Stutsman never forgave 
me for taking her hus- 
band away from their 
honeymoon. 

Then there was the 
case of the Dinglow 
cheque. A wealthy 
mining man died up in 
the northern part of the __ 
county, andthe adminis- ~ 
tration of the estate was 
placed in the hands of * 
the Conconully bank. 
Some time after the will 
went to probate the 
hotel manat Conconully 
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presented a cheque, drawn by the mining man 
to him, for a considerable amount. It was paid 
from the estate, and would have been forgotten 
if there had been no newspaper in the town. 

The county clerk’s office was one of my 
calling places, and I was there the day that the 
statement of the administrators was filed. It 
being news and matter of public record, I 
looked over the papers with some interest. 
Coming to this particular cheque, I noticed a 
slight sign of erasure in the space where the 
amount was written. Securing a magnifying 
glass, I studied it carefully, finally making out 
that the cheque had been seriously altered. 
What was now several hundred dollars had been 
originally written, “Pay to the order of John 
A. Dinglow one good kick, and charge to my 
account.” That looked like a newspaper story, 
and I began to dig into the circumstances of the 
giving of the paper. 

It was not a difficult matter. There were 
several people who remembered the night that 


the mining man, somewhat inebriated, and tired 
of Dinglow’s importunities to make him a loan, 
drew out his cheque-book and filled in the blank 
with the remark, ‘ Now, take that and cash it. 
‘That’s all you wil get from me.” —Dinglow, who 
saw his hopes blaze into brightness, read the 
words aloud, and smiled weakly, while the others 


“He read the words aioud, and smiled weakly, while the.others in the saloon roared.” 
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in the saloon roared. After the mining man’s 
demise the cheque assumed its present form, 
and, as I said, was paid from the estate. 

Dinglow was a man of some importance in 
the town. He ran an hotel and had a family that 
was large and attractive. ‘This gave him an 
influence that reached far enough to prevent a 
prosecution, which he richly deserved, and far 
enough to cause several of the stockholders in 
the paper which I edited to attempt to kill the 
story. ‘ Let it go, Newberry,” 
they said. ‘“ He has learned 
his lesson ; let it rest.” But I 
could not see it that way. It 
was legitimate news; I had 
tracked it down skilfully, and 
I took pride in my work. 
Moreover, good stories were 
scarce enough without “ kill- 
ing” them ; and, besides, this 
exposure was the only punish- 
ment Dinglow was going to get 
—and he had earned that and 
more. So the story “‘ran.” 

Dinglow promptly 
got drunk and an- 
nounced his deter- 
mination to kill me. 
It was a small town, 
with only two real 
streets, so there was 
no chance to dodge 
him. I was certain 
my revolver was in 
its holster this time, 
and I went my 
regular ways, one of 
which ultimately led me into Dawson’s drink 
emporium. There I found Dinglow sitting 
in a corner, his revolver in his hand and 
threats of what he was going tu do with the 
editor of the Record on his lips. But I was 
in no danger. Dinglow was too drunk even 
to see me; and when a facetious friend told 
him I was at the bar—a joke which I have 
never been able fo appreciate—he fired two 
holes through the saloon floor, so near his own 
toes that they must have been blistered. 

They put him to bed, and when he recovered 
from his wrathful carouse, several days later, 
remorse and a headache counselled him to 
wisdom and forgetfulness. We met naturally 
and frequently after that, as one must meet the 
leading hotel proprietor in a small town, but he 
never mentioned the matter of the cheque for 
“one good kick.” 

There was no incorporated town in Okanogan 
County at the time I speak of, and I thought it 


would give Conconully prestige and dignity to 
Vol. xxvie 12 


“He fired two holes through the saloon floor.” 


cease being a village and assume the responsi- 
bilities of a city, with a mayor, town trustees, 
and a marshal of its own. Under the State law 
the first requirement for town incorporation is a 
population of four hundred souls—men, women, 
and children. I had never made investigation 
into this feature of the case, but, as Conconully 
was the largest community in the county, I had 
no doubt that it was only a question of town 
limits. So the Record began an agitation for 
incorporation. 

“ “Want to be mayor, I sup- 
pose?” suggested one promi- 
nent citizen when I discussed 
the matter with him. 

“No. Iam not looking for 
any honours for myself; I’m 
thinking of Conconully,” 1 
told him. 

“What’s the matter with 
Conconully now? Ain’t it 
swift enough for you?” 

“That is just what is the 
matter; it is 4oo swiit. If we 
had a town organization and 
ordinances, we could restrict 
gambling and close up about 
six of the twelve saloons 
here.” 

“Huh! That'sthescheme, 
is it? Isee.” And before 
night it was round town that 
I was going to “put the 
kibosh” on the simple 
amusements of the place. I 
did not mind the fact that 
it brought me some hard 

looks from people I had hitherto regarded as 
friends; but I did object to the sudden 
shrinkage in the population of Conconully. 

We—those of us who believed in incorpora- 
tion—decided that the limits should be a half 
mile in each direction from the court-house, and 
we began a census. The result was four . 
hundred and twenty-eight, and a mass meeting 
was called to take the necessary preliminary 
action. There was opposition from a certain 
class of the citizens, but they were in the help- 
less minority, and we began our application to 
the State authorities. Then Conconully began 
to shrink. 

It never held over three hundred and ninety- 
nine citizens after that night—not so long as I 
lived there. Children were born in the town, 
new residents moved in, but somehow every 
increase was offset by a reduction ; somebody 
moved over the town line outside the city 
limits. We did not dare call in the official 
census-taker until we were sure that there were 
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four hundred, and that time never came. I had 
to give up the idea of incorporating Conconully, 
and perhaps some day being its town marshal. 

But I kept up the crusade against gambling. 
There were State laws that prohibited it, 
although, as far as the frontier counties were 
concerned, these laws were inoperative. Gam- 
bling was as open in any town of Okanogan 
County as the church doors on a Sunday, and it 
was bad for the rising gene- 
ration. The nature of the 
population was changing 
from nomad to tribal, from 
miner and cow-puncher to 
agriculturist and mechanic. 
Families had followed be- 
hind the pioneer, and there 
were now almost a fifth as 
many women in the county 
as there were men — not 
counting squaws. 

The Record thundered 
against the scandal to the 
community; it also told 
the sheriff and prosecuting 
attorney that something 
must be‘done. So there 
was a raid made, and several 
staid and respected saloon 
proprietors, who were too 
astonished at this reversal 
of established customs to 
protest, were arrested. After 
the initial numbness of this 
outrage had worn off, the 
gamblers clubbed together, 
hired an attorney from 
Seattle, and prepared to 

: fight the matter through the 
courts. 

I wanted convictions, not 
to punish these men, who 
had done no worse than any 
other saloon-men in the 
county, but to make an 
example that would deter 
future open gambling. I 
did not expect to stop the 
vice completely ; but it 
could be made much less 
objectionable and much 
less enticing to the youth 
of, the community. And 
I began digging up evidence that would secure 
convictions. 

The first notice that I had of interest in my 
work was in the nature of an anonymous letter. 
“This ain’t no reform community,” it said, 
“and we don’t like your ideas. If you don’t 


“I walked the rest of the way home.” 


stop bothering with what don’t concern you and 
stick to your newspaper editing there will be 
one coyote less in Conconully.” 

I lived on the bank of Salmon Lake, about a 
mile and a half from the town. My customary 
method of travel was a light boat, which I rowed 
backwards and forwards. One evening, when I 
was in the middle of the lake, I found that my 
boat was sinking. The lake was deep and cold, 
and fed from mountain 
springs. The chances were 
that even a strong swimmer 
would have difficulty in 
making the shore in the icy 
chill of the waters. I did 
not care to see if it would 
cause cramps, so I pulled 
with all my might for the 
nearest bank. Before I 
reached it the water in the 
boat was up about my 
ankles; when the bow 
grated on the pebbles the 
stern went under and the 
boat sank back out of sight. 
I walked the rest of the 
way home. 

The next evening a letter 
from my unknown friend 
stated that I had been 
warned, and had now been 
shown that they intended 
to resort to extreme means 
to get rid of me. I thought 
the matter over that night 
and came to a decision. 
Next morning I went to the 
hotel and saw the gamblers’ 
Seattle attorney. I showed 
him the letters, and told 
him of the accident to my 
boat. 

“Now,” I said to him, 
“Tam going to mail these 
letters and a statement of 
these facts to the editor of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
He will make no use of 
them unless I am killed or 
disappear. - In either of 
those events, he will send 
men here and probe this to 
the bottom. You know what 
that means to your clients and to yourself.” 

The attorney, of course, disclaimed all know- 
ledge of the affair, as 1 expected he would, and 
as was quite likely true. Anyhow, I felt safer, 
for I was sure that everything he could do to 
protect me would be done. I went ahead and 
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“** Yes,’ he said, in answer to this flattery of jurors and audience, ‘we ship to 
Seattle wonderfel alfalfa and grand, fine apples — and Seattle ships us shady 


attorneys. 


worked up the evidence, and the cases were 
presented to a jury that was fairly satisfactory 
and representative of the better element in the 
county. The Seattle attorney made a brave 
fight, and his appeal to the jury was masterly. 

“We have heard naught but good of this fair 
county in Seattle,” he said. ‘There we know 
the Okanogan country for its wonderful and 
bounteous crops of alfalfa and its apples, which 
are the finest in the world. Why, gentlemen, 
I have paid as high as ten cents on the streets 
of Seattle for one—just one—of those apples of 
the Okanogan !” 

The prosecuting attorney was Okanogan bred. 
“Yes,” he said, in answer to this flattery of 
jurors and audience, “we ship to Seattle won- 
derful alfalfa and grand, fine apples — and 
Seattle ships us ‘shady attorneys.” The jury 
convicted. 

The heavy fines imposed by the judge settled 
open gambling, forcing the cards and dice and 
faro lay-outs into the seclusion of back rooms ; 
and the rules regarding the presence of minors 
at the games were more rigidly enforced. The 
Record took proper credit for advancing civiliza- 
tion, and I received the Republican nomination 
for justice of the peace. I never knew how 
badly I was defeated, because I left the town 
before the election came off. | 

I- had made too many enemies to enjoy life 
in Conconully. It was not the danger of 
revenge or the fear of physical harm that 
caused me to discontinue frontier journalism ; 
it was having to meet daily the people who 
believed that I had injured them and who 
could not greet me with that cheery smile 


that I enjoy. In a town of three 
hundred and ninety-nine inhabi- 
tants, where the inhabitants are 
mostly related either directly or by 
marriage, it is difficult to conduct 
an aggressive paper and remain on 
good terms with your fiiends. I 
could not be invited to any function 
without the certainty that some of 
the guests would refuse to come 
on my account, or would leave 
hurriedly when they saw me come 
in. So I bought a mining claim, 
packed my belongings into a wagon, 
and prepared to try my luck. 

I had resigned from the paper, 
my successor had been installed, 
and I was spending my last night 
in Conconully at the hotel. About 
seven o'clock the new editor came 
hurriedly over to see me. 

“Newberry,” he said, “there is 
a man in the office who is anxious to see you 
before you go. He has ridden all the way 
from Alma to-day to havé a talk with you.” 

“ What does he want ?” I asked. 

“Tt’s about that story in this week’s paper. 
You said that his daughter was engaged 
to the horse-thief the sheriff brought in on 
Tuesday. He says that is several profane kinds 
of a lie, and he wants to tell you so. He has 
brought a shot-gun with him to emphasize his 
remarks.” 

I was to leave at daybreak next morning, and 
did not want to be detained by buckshot or the 
sheriff. 

“Friend,” I said to the new editor, “will you 
tell him that I left late this afternoon? I am 
going down to sleep in the willow scrub along 
the creek. Good bye—and good luck to you!” 


“* Friend,’ I said to the new editor, ‘will you tell him that I 
left late this afternoon ?'” 


SHORT STORIES. 


A TALE OF A TUB 
BY FREDERICK C. COOK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. EB. WIGFULL. 


The story of an extraordinary honeymoon adventure. 


“The incident happened about 1878,” writes 


Mr. Cook, ‘and is absolutely true, but as the relatives of the central character object to publicity, 
I have been compelled to alter the name of the hero, who died a short time ago.” 


moon of some sort after their 
pi) wedding,” remarked my friend, 
Fred Pratley, “but there are few 
persons, 1 believe, whose expe- 
rience in that way has been so curiously un- 
pleasant as mine was.” 

“T have heard something about an odd 
adventure of yours,” I answered, “but never 
knew the rights of it. Let’s hear it now, just as 
it happened.” 

With that he told me the following story. 


It happened soon after I was out of my time 
at the Reading Ironworks.* I was earning 
pretty good wages, and Susan and I had agreed 
to get married on the Saturday before August 
Bank Holiday and go to Portsmouth and the 
‘Isle of Wight by the Oddfellows’ excursion on 
Bank Holiday, and so get a bit of a honeymoon 
at a small cost. So I got two return tickets, 
price four-and-sixpence each, and we started at 
six o'clock on Monday morning. We were 
young and happy, and bent on having a good 
time. I had thirty shillings in my purse, so we 
were well supplied with funds, and all looked 
rosy. It was a lovely morning—the weather, in 
fact, was perfect—and the trippers were well- 
behaved. We reached Portsmouth in good 
time, had a look at the ships, then crossed over 
from Southsea to the island. We were not at all 
sea-sick, though some of the other excursionists 
were very unwell. 

We got back to Portsmouth Station just in 
time to catch the train, and had hardly seated 
ourselves when the ticket-collector came round. 
“Tickets, please,” said he. Susan gave up hers. 
I searched my pockets. I had put my ticket in 
my purse for safety. But now the purse was 
gone—stolen, or lost. 

The collector grew impatient at the delay, 
and at last he got quite cross. ‘Now, then, 
young fellow,” he said, “hurry up with that 
ticket; we can’t keep the train waiting all night 
for you.” 


* Closed many years ago. 


“Tan afraid I have lost it,” said I. 

“Did you have one to lose?” he asked, 
sneeringly. ‘Now, then, come out of this. 
No ticket, no train.” 

With that he hauled me out. Susan began 
to cry. ‘The train was moving off as I turned 
round to her. 

“Send me ten shillings to the post-office in 
the morning,” I cried, and in another instant 
the train had gone, leaving me friendless and 
alone on the platform. Sadly I wandered into 
the street, feeling like a lost soul shut out of 
Paradise. Hoping against hope, although I 
knew that all my money had been in the 
missing purse, I searched my pockets, and at 
last found a solitary threepenny-bit in my 
waistcoat. Going into the place where Susan 
and I had lunched so merrily i in the moming, I 
recklessly squandered that tiny coin on a glass 
of ale and two biscuits. While sitting there I 
told the landlady how I was situated, and asked 
her to let me have some supper and a bed, 
promising to pay her in the morning. She 
shook her head. ‘Not for Joe, young man,” 
she replied, unfeelingly. ‘We have had some 
of that before, and I am not taking any 
more just now.” 

Wretched, dispirited, and utterly demoralized, 
T left the place and wandered through the town 
and along the sea-shore. It was now getting 
dark and chilly, but presently I came upon a 
large tub. Apparently it had once contained 
sugar, but it was empty now, and seemed dry 
and sound. It was quite large enough to hide 
me from prying eyes, and would make a snug 
refuge against the cold night wind. So I climbed 
into it and sat down on the bottom, resting 
my back against the side. Presently, being 
thoroughly worn out, I fell asleep, to dream of 
home and Susan. 

I must have slept for several hours, for when 
I awoke it was daylight. I heard a gentle 
rippling sound, as of water surging around my 
tub. “The tide is coming in,” I thought, and 
carefully raised myself to an upright position and 
looked over the side of my fortress. Never shall 
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“I was at sea, peacefully Seating out, about midway between Portsmouth 
an 


the Isle of Wight." 


I forget the scene I gazed on! The tide had 
not only come in, but it had gone out again— 
and had carried my tub along with it! I was 
at sea, peacefully floating out, about midway 


between Portsmouth and the Isle 
of Wight! If the wind were to get 
up, how should I fare with only a 
few frail staves of an old sugar-tub 
between me and drowning? I was 
unable to swim, never having cared 
for the water. 

To say that I was frightened 
would be putting it too mildly, for 
I was absolutely dazed with terror. 
Just try to picture my predicament 
—alone on the briny ocean in a 
sugar-tub, obliged to balance my- 
self cautiously to keep my queer 
craft from capsizing, and with no 
means of steering, even if I had 
known how to do so. My only 
crumb of comfort was that the morning was 
fine, the wind calm, and the sea smooth and 
placid as a lake. But how long will it last? I 
asked myself. 1 thought of my young wife, and 
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wondered if she would ever know what had 
become of her husband. Then in wild despair 
I shouted, “Help! help!” again and again, 
shrieking for aid with all the force of agonized 
despair. At length, to my intense relief, I heard 
a faint response. I called again and again, 
frantically waving my white pocket-handkerchief. 
Presently I could discern a boat manned by two 
men rowing rapidly towards me. After what 
seemed a long time they came alongside my 
sugar-tub, and I saw that they wore the uniform 
of coastguardsmen. ‘They seemed surprised at 
my appearance, and stared long and earnestly at 
my queer craft. 

“Hullo, young fellow!” remarked one at 
last. ‘“ What’s your little game?” 

“Help me out of this old tub,” I replied, 
“and I will jolly soon tell you.” 

“Now, then,” said the spokesman, “ out with 
it. Who are you, what’s your name, and what 
business have you here?” 

“ My name,” I replied, “is Fred Pratley. I 
am an engine-fitter at the Reading Ironworks, 
just out of my apprenticeship. I came by an 
excursion train to Portsmouth yesterday. I lost 
my return ticket and my money, and they would 
not let me go back last night. I went down by 
the beach, and I found this old tub, and got 
into it to have a sleep, and the tide carried me 
out to sea. When I awoke and found where I 
was I got frightened and sung out for help, and 
I am very much obliged to you both for saving 
my life.” 

“Humph!” said the coastguard, grinning, 
“you'll make a good sailor yet ; you can spin a 
yarn and tell a lie as well as most of them.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said I. 

“Mean?” echoed he. “Why, you young 
swab, you are a deserter from the training ship, 
and we are going to take you back again.” 

In spite of my protestations they took me off 
to the training ship. There was an officer on deck, 
and he eyed us curiously as we came up the side. 


ADRIFT IN 


“Do you know this young beggar, sir?” 
asked my captor, yanking me forward. 

“ Never set eyes on him before; don’t know 
him at all,” replied the officer. ‘“ Who is he?” 

“Well,” said the coastguard, “we found him 
sailing about the harbour in an old sugar-tub, 
and thought he was one of your chaps making 
off. He says he is an engine-fitter from Reading ; 
and perhaps it’s true, after all. Come along, 
my lad, we'll soon put you on ¢erra firma.” 

Then and there they landed me and left me 
to my fate. 

I wandered about till I was sick of Ports- 
mouth, sick of looking at the sea view, sick for 
want of my breakfast. Oh! how I longed for 
that letter. I called at the post-office, inquiring 
for it, until the officials began to know me. At 
last, about midday, the precious letter contain- 
ing the postal order for ten shillings arrived. I 
cashed it, and hurried to an eating-house, where 
I devoured the first square meal I had had for 
four-and-twenty hours. Then I went to the station 
and took a ticket for Reading. I got into the 
train, and being tired and drowsy after my hearty 
meal I fell asleep, and did not wake until I heard 
a porter calling out Bishopstoke in that peculiar 
manner so successfully cultivated by railway men 
in order to prevent passengers knowing where 
they are. Thinking he was calling Basingstoke, 
the station where I had to change for Reading, 
I got out; and seeing a train ready to start 
from another platform I rushed to it, under 
the impression that it was the train for Reading. 
I was just in time to get a seat, and presently 
was duly landed—at Southampton ! 

When [ ultimately reached home, very late, I 
found Susan in a sad way, but she soon got 
me something to eat, and cried and laughed 
alternately when I told my queer adventures. 

I have fought shy of excursions ever since, 
and as for going to the seaside, as some folks 
are always longing to do, I have had enough of 
it, and don’t want any more! 


THE MIST. 


TOLD BY GEORGE BRADSHAW, AND SET DOWN BY DP. W. O. FAGAN, 
OF MANGAPAT, NEW ZEALAND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. S. HODGSON. 


How a young Colonial, down on his luck, took up the occupation of a fisherman, and the 
nerve-trying experience that befell him. 


N the rough-and-tumble of Colonial 
life a man without capital must 
ENG fa) needs turn his hand to many things. 
VAG And thus it was that when Fortune 
got me “on the hip” and I came a 

“cropper” that brought me within perilous 


distance of the proverbial bottom dollar, the 
year 1904 found me, with one “ Jock” Grigor 
as a mate, fishing the waters of Whangarei 
Harbour as a means to a livelihood. 

I suppose that to most men leading active 
lives in a new country comes their moment of 
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“* Hallo, young fellow!’ remarked one at last. * What's your little game P'” 


96 THE WIDE 
danger and crisis; but I may be permitted to 
doubt if it is given to many to be in worse case 
than mine on that August night, and be still 
alive to tell the tale. 

In the past years of prosperity I had married 
a wife and given hostage to fortune in the shape 
of a blue-eyed, sunny-haired, year-old prattler, 
who, if she had not succeeded in making life 
dearer, had already made it a matter of much 
more serious import to her mother and myself. 

Something had to be done, some means 
found, f only temporary, of keeping the wolf 
from the door, and I was glad to turn to the 
first thing that offered. 

Jock, who hailed from somewhere up about 
Caithness, was, in a sense, to the manner born; 
but, though I had put in many a glorious night 
for pleasure among the schnapper and mullet, I 
found it quite another matter to fish for profit. 
With all its drawbacks, however, it was not a bad 
life for a healthy man. In summer it formed 
an ideal occupation. We led the life of true 
amphibians. Like owls, we slept ashore by day 
and fished by night, so as to market our catch 
betimes for the townsfolk’s breakfast. 

In cold and stormy weather there were, of 
course, discomforts ; but counting all drawbacks 
—not least among which was the ancient and 
fish-like odour that I seem 
never since to have quite got 
rid of — there was ‘good 
money in it,” and my bank 
balance was again rounding 
itself to a decent figure 
Competition was practically 
ntl, The market was in our 
hands. And this brings me 
to my tale. 

It was on a bitter mid- 
winter’s night that we decided 
to have a try for mullet in the 
mouth of the Kahiwai River. 
This stream, a petty runlet- 
inshore, on debouching into 
the harbour forms an estuary 
over two miles wide. On the 
bar the water maintains a 
uniform depth of from twelve 
to fifteen feet, except where, 
by the scour of tidal eddies, 
the sea-floor has been scooped 
into deep pits or holes. Here 
the depth may be anything from twenty to ae 
feet. 

It was a dead cali night. No breath of 
wind stirred; moonless, with never a cloud in 
the sky, from which great stars twinkled frostily. 

Cordage, oar-handles, and other gear crackled 
to the touch under a coating of hoar-frost. A 
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white fog, hanging low on the water-surface, 
completely hid it from view. Above the line of 
vapour—which extended, perhaps, to a height 
of three feet above the water—things stood out 
clear in the star-shine. Deck, ropes, and fittings 
were all distinct in the brightness of the night. 

Beneath the level of the gunwale, flat as a 
billiard-table, covering the wide expanse of 
water, spread the mist-floor, solid and white as 
a huge snow-field. It seemed as if one could 
have stepped from the deck to go a-snow-balling. 

There was no chance to mark the shimmet 
and swirl of water as the schools passed. Our 
quest for fish was guided by sound alone. 

Presently, a little to the left, we heard the 
splashing plop-plop of leaping mullet falling 
from their spring into the air. 

“Waste ye! Haste ye, mon!” cried Jock, as 
he strained his eyes to pierce the mist-shroud. 

Clad in oilskins and sea-boots, I stood on the 
yacht’s counter and, using the sea-floor as base, 
wielded a twenty-foot punting-pole to drive the 
heavy boat nearer the travelling fish before 
making our cast of the net. 

In response to Jock’s hail I put into my pole 
every available ounce of strength that was in me, 
leaning far out over the counter and hanging 
on the pole-end at each drive with all my 
weight. For short distances 
we propelled the boat in this 
way in preference to using 
the heavy sweeps. 

Suddenly, without warning, 
“the bottom fell out of the 
river.” The heel of the punt- 
pole failed to touch ground, 
and, before I could recover 
from my swing, pole and I 
shot over the stern and dis- 
appeared through the mist 
into the sea. 

The icy plunge almost 
robbed me of breath, but 
what little remained to me I 
sent in a despairing yell after 
the yacht, which, under the 
impetus of my last drive, had 
vanished into the fog. 

As I spluttered to the 
surface my fingers touched the 
fatal punt-pole and I gripped 
it by the middle. It was the 
Merest straw to a drowning man. Not more than 
six inches in girth, of light but rigid native 
wood, its flotation power—even with the small 
amount of weight I was careful to put on it— 
scarce sufficed to keep my head above water. 

Away in the night—dulled and flattened by 
the fog, sounding like a voice from another 
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world, so far away it seemed—I heard Jock’s 
startled cry of surprise at my sudden exit. 

“Dod! The daft loon’s gane ootboard !” 

I heard the rattle of the chain over the bows 
as he brought the yacht to an anchor, the 
clatter as he sprang into the dinghy alongside, 
and the quick “chug-chug” of oars as he 

ulled frantically to my rescue. 


“Would he find me?” I questioned. The 
Vol, xxvi—13. : 


“ < i a 
“*T shot over the stern and disappeared through the mist into the sca.” 


odds were hopelessly against it. No mortal eye 
could pierce the thick veil of vapour that clung 
to the surface of the water. 

Shouting at intervals for the guidance of my 
answering cry, he passed by in the mist—so 
close that I expected every moment to feel the 
thrust of the boat’s bow against my shoulder and 
the clutch of a strong hand on my collar as I 
was swung inboard. 
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tl - eS 
**Here, Jock!’ I shouted, with strangling throst. ‘To the left 


Close? I heard Jock’s panting breath as he 
tugged at the oars and the hiss of divided water 
under the fast-driven keel. It seemed almost 
as if, with outstretched hand, I could have grasped 
the gunwale of the passing boat. 

Nearer, nearer. Now! and I half relinquished 


my grip on the pole, in readiness for the rescuing 
hand. . 

“Here, Jock!” I shouted, with strangling 
throat. “To the left!” Alas! with a mutter 
of oaths he passed in the fog and T was alone. 

Not a distance of ten feet had stood between 
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my rescuer and myself, but we were separated 
by that white, impalpable wall as effectually as 
though a world apart. The clatter of oars died 
away in the mist, and I gave myself up to 
despair. 

The water was bitterly cold. I could not 
swim, and all this time I had been sinking lower. 
The weight of my sea-boots and soaked clothing 
dragged me down. Only my up-turned face, 
thrown far back, now remained above water as 
I still clung to my pole with a grip of death. 
Above, around, was the close wall of vapour. 

The tide-ripples splashed over my face in icy, 
spiteful slaps. Mouth and nostrils were full of 
brine, choking me, stopping my breathing, 
stifling and strangling the voice on my lips. 

Dully, through the mist, I caught again the 
returning sound of paddles and Jock’s distant 
hail. He seemed to be rowing round and 
round aimlessly, in wide circles. 

I tried to answer his cry, but no sound came. 
A cold hand gripped my throat. .Flashes of 
green and scarlet stabbed my eyes with horrible 
pain. My chest was compressed in an iron 
band. Red-hot fingers tore at my lungs within. 
I struggled. Involuntarily my lips opened to a 
scream of agony. ‘The salt, cold water filled my 
bursting throat, choking back the cry. A roar- 
ing of mighty waters in my ears, and then— 
oblivion. 

Thad read that death by drowning was, on 
the whole, one of rather pleasurable sensations. 
I can only describe my feelings as those of 
long, excruciating torture. Adrift in the mist, 
helpless, hopeless, swirled hither and thither on 
the eddying tide, among the most distressing of 
my sensations was the feeling of utter lone- 
liness, of being cut off from all communion, 
human and divine, by the enshrouding veil. 
Even the kindly stars were hidden from my 
sight. Thoughts crowded fast to my dulling 
brain. Not of the past, but of the future—that 
future I had planned for my wife and child, and 
which was ending thus. A sense of injustice 
and unavailing anger possessed me. 

The last gleam of departing consciousness 
flashed to my mental vision a picture of my little 
home under the cliff ; of my child asleep in the 
arms of the mother I loved so well, warm and 
peaceful in their bed, all unaware of my lonely 
fate. I pictured my wife where she sat, child in 
arms, on the jetty, as she always did, to await 
my return on the morning tide. So vivid and 
real was it that I even heard her shriek of grief 
and terror as the boat came in without me. A 


fierce wave of revolt against the fate that had 
willed it so surged up in my soul, and I called 
on Heaven to spare me to my dear ones. It 
could have been a dream only, but I thought I 
shouted my prayer aloud into the mist. 

T awoke to gasping life and a fight for breath, 
to find myself lying in the stern-sheets of the 
dinghy on a pile of wet nets. Semi-consciously 
I lay a long tine, listening to the quick “chug- 
click” of hard-pulled oars, and laughed to think 
of poor Jock still wandering, mist-beset, in 
search of me. I was comfortably in haven. 
My body was warmer; an unaccountable and 
pleasing savour of strong drink tickled my 
palate. Suddenly the sound of the oars came 
close beside me. I opened my eyes, to see 
Jock’s broad chest and straining arms as he 
drove the boat in great leaps towards the distant 
shore. 

The mist was thinning, wreathing up from 
the sea in wide, white spirals before the grey 
light of dawn. 

Jock told me later how, having rowed in 
circles for an hour without result, he had given 
me up as lost. Concluding that my body had 
sunk, he was pulling about through the fog ina 
disheartened manner searching for the anchored 
yacht, when he felt the boat’s keel grate lightly 
on some half-submerged object. Groping in 
the dark water alongside, he had touched, first 
the pole to which I still clung, and then my hair. 

‘There was a flutter of life in me yet, and, 
pouring half a pint of neat spirit between my 
shut teeth, he had started to cover the six miles 
to home with all speed. 

On reaching shore I was so far recovered as 
to mount the cliff path to my home with my 
mate’s assistance, and after a hot bath, a further 
dose of spirit, and a fifteen-hour sleep under 
piled blankets, experienced no ill after - effects 
from my thrilling experience. 

But I don’t think I shall ever again adopt the 
piscatorial business as a profession. As an art 
it possesses much undoubted charm; as a 
trade it has its discouragements. For the 
future I have concluded to follow it only as a 
pastime. 

My narrow escape from a watery grave was 
noised abroad and caused not a little stir in the 
neighbourhood. Kind friends interested them- 
selves, and when the position of clerk in this 
sawmill was offered to me I gladly accepted it. 
If somewhat humdrum and devoid of adventure, 
the life seemed to me, at all events, to hold out 
the promise of a more extended career, 
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A TREE WITH MAGIC POWERS. 
HIS curious tree in the cemetery of Tanah-Abang, 
at Weltevreden, Batavia, Isle of Java (Dutch East 
Indies), is called the tree of ‘ Father (or Captain) Jas.” 
Father Jas, an officer of the old East India Company, 
died in 1795, and was the first man whose remains were 


buried in the above-named cemetery ; or, as people in 
Batavia used to say, he was the first inhabitant of Tanah- 
Abang. In the course of time a wild fig tree commenced 
to grow on the grave, and is at the present time a large 
tree with a heavy trunk, that embraces in its roots the 
original tombstone. Only a few portions of this stone 
are now visible. There isa strange superstition about 
this tree ; people saying that when a lady makes a wish 
at the grave beneath it the wish is fulfilled, but the 
wisher ought to hang a garland on the tree. It seems, 
indeed, that many wishes are fulfilled, as a large number 
of garlands adorn the tree. At Christmas-time especially 
the tree is decorated with many fresh garlands. In 
Batavia it is often said that a man ‘‘has gone to Father 
Jas,” which means that he died and was buried at the 
Tanah - Abang cemetery. -- MR. HL. L. F. VANGER, IN 
“CTHE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


THE CONTRACT SLAVES OF THE VALLE NACIONAL. 
ALLE NACIONAL is undoubtedly the worst 
slave-hole in Mexico. — Probably it is the worst in 

the world. When I visited Valle Nacional I expected to 
find it milder than Yucatan. I found it more pitiless 
In Yucatan the Maya slaves die off faster than they are 
born, and two-thirds of the Yaqui slaves are killed during 
the first year after their importation into the country. In 
Valle Nacional all but a very few of the slaves pass back 
to earth within a space of seven or eight months. There 
are no statistics, but it is positively known that the death 
rate is appalling. ‘There are no survivors of Valle 
Nacional—no real ones,” a Government engineer who has 
charge of the improvement of certain harbours told me. 
**Now and then one gets out of the valley and gets 
beyond El Hule. Ile staggers and begs his way along 
the weary road towards Cordoba, but he never gets back 
where he came from. - Thuse people come out of the 
valley walking corpses ; they travel on a little way, and 
then they fall."—J. K. TURNER, IN ‘ FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


AMERICA’S MECHANICAL MILKMAID. 

HE farmers of North Kahima, America, have started 

a new means for extracting milk from the patient 

cow, The newly-acquited machines are designed to draw 

the milk by a pumping method, power for which is 

supplied by a gasolene engine. It is claimed one machine 

will be able to do the work of ten girls, and do it ina 

more hygienic way. The milking girls have changed their 

dress and are packing peaches and pears in the orchards 
near by.—-FROM ‘* TIT-BITs.” 


SPORT IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

NE day, having carefully spied our ground, we 
decided to go after a rhino. The wind was right, 

but when we were within three hundred yards of him two 
lions and a lioness jumped up. ‘* Simba, simba ”’ (lion), 
whispered the excited gun-bearer, and, hurriedly chang- 
ing our solid bullets for soft-nosed, we got on our ponies, 
and had a most exciting few minutes. The lioness was 
the most aggressive, and gave us a good deal of trouble 
before she was killed. We also shot the two lions. It 
took the men some time to skin them, and having seen 
this done and sent the porters back to camp we rode 
quietly homewards. On our arrival we had quite a 


reception ; the porters ran out to meet us, shouting and 
singing, and danced round the lion skins in the most 
absurd manner to the accompaniment of a grunting 
chorus. —ALICE K. MUIR, IN ‘COUNTRY LIFE. 


ODDS ano ENDS. 


A Wonderful Natural Bridge—The Guardian of the Stable—Where Tea is Grown in Tents; etc. 


amen Ee photograph reproduced on this 
hy. Bes shows one of the largest 
Pie } natural bridges in America—if not, 
atc Be : bs 
Wet Mee! indeed, in the whole world. It is 
~ located in South-Western Utah, 
not far from the State boundary-line, and is 
known as the “George Natural Bridge.” Its 
total length between the huge natural abut- 
ments is about two hundred feet ; the width of 
the “roadway” is some thirty-five feet, while 
the span in the clear is about ninety feet. From 
the bed up to the span is one hundred and 
sixty feet. At the bottom flows a small water- 
course that, during the long, hot summer months, 


_ seers. 


occurring at some distant period of the world’s 
history, was the active agency. The existence of 
the bridge is of comparatively recent knowledge 
to the public, though the Indians in that region 
have long known that there was such a work of 
Nature. The red men often spoke of this 
bridge to the early settlers of that part of Utah, 
but little credence was ever given to their 
stories. About ten or twelve years ago it was 
first discovered by some mining prospectors. 
It is located in the heart of a very rugged region 
that is difficult of access. Of late years it has 
been visited by a great many tourists and sight- 
Very recently some travellers visited this 


A wonderfal natural bridge—It is two hundred feet long, and the height of the arch is a hundred and sixty feet. 


From a Photograph. 


dwindles down to a mere rivulet. Just what 
produced this work of Nature has for some time 
puzzled the leading scientists of the country. 
It could scarcely have been created by the wear 
of water, unless there was a very large and swift 
current flowing where the little brook is now. 
The general explanation given for the creation 
of this natural bridge is that volcanic action, 


freak of Old Mother Earth in automobiles, and 
one venturesome motorist drove his car across 
the bridge, passing safely over the yawning 
chasm. The stone of which the span is: com- 
posed is dark-brown sandstone of an unusually 
hard quality, and the thickness of the span is 
twenty feet or more. Engineers who have made 
a careful examination of this bridge pronounce 
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Natives of the King Sound district, in North-Western Australia—The man on the right was seven feet in height. 
From a Photograph. 


it perfectly safe and 
secure, and fully 
capable of support- 
ing an immense 
weight. The span 
is free from flaws or 
seams. 

The extraordi- 
nary-looking savages 
seen in the above 
photograph are 
natives of the King 
Sound district, in 
the extreme north- 
west of Australia. 
They are shown in 
full war-paint, and 
are extremely wild 
and treacherous. 
The native on the 
right of the pic- 
ture stood seven 
feet in height. The 
photograph was 
taken last year by 


The guardian of the stable—This fearsome-looking painting is supposed 
to keep evil spirits away from the ponies. 
From a Photograph. 


a member of the 
crew of H.M.S. 
Fantome, the 
Admiralty survey 
ship, while visiting 
these remote 
waters. 

The grotesque 
figure seen in the 
next snap-shot 
guards the door of 
a stable in the vil- 
lage of Ghoom, 
near Darjeeling, 
India. It is painted 
in brilliant colours 
of red, yellow, blue, 
and green, forming 
a most formidable 
picture. It is sup- 
posed to keep away 
evil spirits from the 
ponies kept in the 
stables. It is such 
a fearsome object 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A cyclone freak—A plank driven clean through the trunk of a hickory tree. 
From a Photograph. 


that one wonders if even the ponies themselves might not 
fear to enter the portal it guards, but shy away in terror. 

The striking photograph reproduced above shows the 
work of a cyclone that raged recently over the whole 
State of Wisconsin. The plank seen was torn from 
a wooden “shack,” caught up in the air, and driven 
end-on against the 
trunk of the hickory 
tree shown, with the 
astonishing result 
that it pierced the 
tree from side to 
side. It should be 
borne in mind that 
hickory is one of the 
hardest woods 
known, so that some 
idea of the terrific 
force of the storm 
may be gained from : 
the fact that the Sia aS Aha ation 


re A remarkable magpic’s nest — It was constructed of fencing wire and 
stout tree was so by the bird, 


* . opossum snares stolen piece: 
easily pierced. From a Photograph. 
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At the bottom of this page is shown 
a quaint bird’s nest from Queensland. 
For some time the opossum-hunters at 
Double Creek, Banana, were greatly 
chagrined to find their snares stolen, 


Where automobiles are not wanted. 
From a Photograph. 


and each man suspected his neighbour. 
Finally, however, a tree was chopped 


down and then the 
mystery was 
cleared up, for in 
its branches — the 
remarkable bird’s 
nest was discovered. 
The nest had been 
built by magpies,and 
was composed of ten 
and twelve-inch 
fencing wire and 
snares stolen by the 
birds, ingeniously 
woven together, and 
securely fastened to 
the tree. There 
were two young 
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magpies in the nest 
when it was found. 
This “wiry” con- 
struction was on 
exhibition for some 
time in the window 
of Messrs. Ather- 
ton and Company, 
chemists, of Rock- 
hampton, where it 
attracted much 
attention. 

The extraordi- 
nary notice-board 
shown on the pre- 
ceding page is to 
be seen on Coro- 


nado Beach, Cali- . 


fornia. It warns 
motorists that they 
are not to proceed 
quicker than four 
miles an hour, while 
other vehicles are 
privileged to travel 
a mile faster. 


a Sets 
ON THE 


A Wopderfal 


The board was erected at the 
request of certain of the inhabitants, for the 
reason that a carriage accident occurred some two 
years ago at this spot. 
was first placed in position, and as an after- 
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Where tea is grown in tents—The celebrated Uji plantations of Japan, 
brom a Photograph. 


matting tents. 


The carriage warning 
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thought — probably 
having in mind the 
fact that motors 
travel, as a rule, 
faster than horsed 
vehicles — another 
notice was put up, 
prohibiting cars to 
travel at more than 
four miles an hour. 
Needless to say, 
Coronado is not 
exactly looked 
upon as a speed- 
way by American 
motorists. 

The finest tea in 
Japan is grown in 
the famous Uji 
plantations, where 
the bushes are care- 
fully protected from 
the hot sun by 
matted awnings, 
which cover the 


hillsides for miles, literally enclosing the tea in 
The pickers nip off only the 
youngest leaves or buds, and the choice teas 
- Tesulting are rarely exported, but sell for tweive 
or fifteen shillings a pound to rich Japanese. 
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“HE WAS STARING BLANKLY AHEAD AND DISCHARGING HIS REVOLVER INTO THE BROKEN 
CORAL AT HIS FEET." 


(SEE PAGE 113.) 
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The Fire-Dog of Asu. 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


The story of a weird Samoan legend, and how the author and his companions investigated it, with 


surprising results. 


«It happened some years ago,” writes Mr. Freeman, *‘ when | was on an extended 


tour in the Pacific.” 


ma) HE gold and orange banners of an 
unusually gorgeous Samoan sunset 
(Gq) bad fluttered out in the west by the 
time dinner was over, and the grey 
gauze of the tropical twilight was 
swiftly thickening into the soft velvet of night as 
we came out upon the open veranda. The bay 
was filling with purple shadows, through which 
the foam-spurts and patches along the rocky 
windward wall glowed with increasing luminosity 
as the darkness deepened, and the heavy swells 
of the Pacific, plunging to shattered deaths 
against the cliff, signalled their despair with 
ghostly rockets and bonfires of phosphorescence. 
Overhead, save for a few squadrons of hurriedly- 
marching trade-clouds, the heavens were clear, 
and where the sky above the eastern valley- 
wall was lightening be- 
fore the rising moon the 
transient silhouettes of 
flocks of flying foxes, 
dark and spectral in their 
noiseless flights, flashed 
and disappeared. 

We had come since 
morning—the judge, the 
lieutenant, and | — all 
the way from the naval 
station at Pago - Pago, 
toiling up through the 
steamy bush at the end 
of the great bay to the 
wind - fanned = summit, 
dropping again to sea- 
level at Fauga-sa, and 
from there running down 
before a fair wind in 
the judge’s malaga to 
Mala-toa. On the way 


we had put in at the 
Vol. xvi. 


The monument erected by the French to the memory of 
their countrymen who fell at Massacre Bay. 


From a Photograph. 


village of Asu, on Massacre Bay, for a glimpse 
of the monument erected by the French in com- 
memoration of their countrymen who figured 
in the event which gave to the bay its sinister 
name. Singularly impressive it was, this plain 
little tablet of bronze set in a base of hewn 
coral, and eloquent in their simple appeal the 
words that were graven thereon :— 

MORTS POUR LA SCIENCE 

ET LA PATRIE 

LE Il DECEMBRE, 1787. 
Below were the names and ranks of those who 
had fallen ; nothing else. 

The judge told us the story, in brief outline, 
while we sipped our coffee and watched the 
moon come up; a recital, for the most part, of 
the facts as they appear in any French history. 

The Boussole and 
Astrolabe, fitted out by 
the French Government 
to search for the North- 
West Passage, after fail- 
ing in their original 
object and cruising for 
some months on the 
eastern coast of Asia, 
extended their voyage of 
exploration to the South 
Pacific. In December of 
1787 they anchored off the 
leeward coast of Tutuila, 
one of the Samoas, to 
be most kindly received 
by the hospitable natives. 
Dances and feasts were 
arranged for the visitors 
whenever they landed, 
no unpleasantness of 
any description occur- 
ring until just before the 
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ships were ready to sail. At that time a 
large party, headed by Vicomte de Langle, 
of the Astrolabe, and M. de Lamanon, of 
the Boussole, head naturalist of the expedition, 
landed at Asu with the intention of inducing 
some of the natives to accompany them back 
to France. Failing to accomplish their object 
by persuasion, an attempt was made to carry off 
a half-dozen or more of the villagers by force, 
the ill-advised Frenchmen foolishly imagining 
that the easygoing, light - hearted Samoans 
lacked the courage to oppose their high-handed 
and inhuman plan. ‘The little bronze tablet 
tells most of the rest of the story. ‘For Science 
and for Country” De Langle and De Lamanon 
and ten others were killed, while the rest of the 
party saved their lives only by putting off in 
their boats and abandoning the bodies of their 
comrades. With the spread of the news to the 
surrounding villages the natives gathered in 
such numbers that the warships were forced to 
sail without venturing another landing. Both 
the Astrolabe and Boussole, after some months 
more of voyaging, were lost with all hands by 
being driven ashore in a hurricane on a small 
island to the north of the New Hebrides. 

That was about all the story, said the judge, 
except that the natives told of a big dog that 
was with the landing party, which, after fighting 
desperately for the lives of his masters, made off 
into the hills, bleeding from many spear-thrusts. 
Closely pressed, the great animal, after turning 
many times and scattering by savage charges the 
horde of warriors that pursued him, finally 
rushed to the brink of a lofty cliff and threw 
himself off into space. The natives heard the 
thud of his body striking the rocks below, and 
fled back to Asu, holding their ears to shut out 
his dying roars. 

Some time later a native journeying by land 
from Asu to the next village failud to return. 
His friends trailed his footsteps to the heart of 
the deep valley at the foot of the cliff, and while 
endeavouring to account for their sudden dis- 
appearance were confronted with an apparition 
so terrible that, though they escaped it and 
reached Asu alive, the blood was turned to water 
in their veins from fright, and they were ever 
after as little children. ‘Their babble till they 
died was of a great blood-red dog, as big as a 
wild bullock, which held the body of their 
friend crosswise in its mouth as a pelican holds 
a fish, The valley immediately became taboo, 
none venturing there even in times of famine, 
when its great groves of cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
and bread fruit and its beds of yam and taro 
might have prevented actual starvation. 

The dog, or his ghost, grew larger and fiercer 
with the years, and his colour changed— 


probably through some dispensation of the Evil 
One, the natives thought—from red to that of 
smouldering fire. He was never actually seen 
carrying off another man, but all disappearances 
from the village, and, in time, even sickness, 
failure of crops, and ill luck in fishing, came to 
be laid at his door. ‘Throughout the Samoas 
the expression, “As bad as the Fire-Dog of 
Asu,” became the superlative of all that was 
terrifying and dreadful. 

‘The judge set his coffee-cup on the arm of 
his chair and stepped to the end of the veranda, 
motioning us to join him. ‘“ You gentlemen 
sce that black wall over there with the shadow 
from the moon creeping down it?” he asked, 
pointing to a towering basaltic barrier that shut 
off half the western heavens. “ That’s the cliff 
the dog is supposed to have jumped over, and 
the farther side of that big grove of maupes is 
where he landed. And that same dog, or at 
least the impression the memory of him has left 
on the mind of the natives, is what made it 
possible for me to buy this whole valley of Mala- 
toa for five hundred dollars. He is also 
responsible for the faet that I have expended 
ten times that sum on it without getting back a 
single cent, even for copra. He is responsible 
for my coming over here now, when I should be 
convening court in Pago-Pago; and _ before 
morning he, or the fear of him, will be respon- 
sible for all of us being waked up to let that big 
bunch of boobies ”—indicating the Samoans 
where they were grouped around their 4ava bowl. 
in the firelight—“ inside for protection. 

“Every time I get a gang well started at 
clearing and planting,” he continued, as we 
resumed our seats, “the dog shows himself, 
and work is off for another year. I tried it at 
first with gangs of natives alone, but after these 
had been frightened away half-a-dozen times I 
was unable to get others to go without a white 
man. My first white foreman, an Australian 
whom I picked up in Apia, was getting things 
opened up in good shape when he was taken 
with the fever, upon which the natives, declaring 
that the dog had set its mark on him, stopped 
work and hastened away at once. 

“The result of my last attempt to keep men 
here you will probably have heard about at 
the naval station. A young Virginian named 
Brent, whose time in the Navy was out, and 
who desired to remain in Samoa, was in charge, 
and, according to the weekly reports he was 
dispatching to me, doing very well indeed. 
One morning last July a half-crazy native was 
picked up on the beach of Asu and brought 
to Pago-Pago. rom his delirious chatter we 
gathered that the dog had appeared at Mala-toa 
and killed Brent, and that the natives, fleeing in 
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“He was lying across the veranda.” 
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an overloaded malaga, had been upset in the 
heavy sou’-wester that was blowing and, except 
himself, all drowned. 

“ Accompanied by the station doctor, I went 
round at once in the Government launch. 
Brent was indeed dead. With a revolver full of 
unfired cartridges tightly clenched in his hand, 
he was lying across the veranda yonder, his 
face still rigid in the lines of terror that had 
distorted it when he died. Death was due to 
heart failure, the doctor said, and recalled 
that, some months previously, his stethoscope 
had shown that Brent was suffering from an 
enlarged valve. The immediate cause of the 
heart failure was violent nervous excitement. 
Of course the sight of a huge, fiery dog, such as 
the native had described, might have caused 
such excitement, but more likely a fight with his 
unruly gang of natives was at the bottom of it. 
This would account for the flight of the latter, 
thought the doctor; probably they were not 
drowned at all, but only in hiding. This has 
become the generally accepted theory at Pago- 
Pago, especially since a pack of bloodhounds I 
brought over from Apia failed to run down 
anything more terrible than a lot of wild 
pigs. Still,” and the judge rose and turned 
to go in, “no ordinary encounter with a gang 
of natives can entirely account in my mind for 
the look that was frozen on poor Brent's face 
when we found him.” 

The Samoans left their fire and brought their 
mats up to sleep on the veranda as soon as we 
had gone inside. After they had kept us awake 
for a couple of hours by setting up a nervous 
shuffling and chattering at every unwonted 
sound from the bush, the judge, fearing that 
they might take fright and stampede with the 
malaga, got up and let them in to sleep on the 
floor. 

The next morning the judge put his men to 
work re-clearing for a new setting of young 
cacao trees, while the lieutenant and I made 
pigeon-shooting an excuse for exploring the 
valley. The day proved a full one for all of us, 
and it was not till some time after dark that we 
strageled back to the house, changed from khaki 
to duck, and re-assembled at the dinner-table. 
We had done full justice, in turn, to turtle soup, 
red snapper cooked in “# leaves, and roast 
sucking-pig dressed with the inimitable m4 hart 
sauce, and were just turning gloating eyes on 
dishes of that greatest of all delicacies, cocoanut- 
sprout salad, which our boys were bringing in, 
when an ear-splitting yell of mortal terror rang 
out from the bush. An instant later there came 
the sound of running feet, and before we had 
risen from the table the glass of the window 
shivered to fragments under the impact of a 


great brown body which was launched through 
it and fell, bruised. and bleeding, inside the 
room. In the wake of the first followed another 
brown body, while through the doors, which 
they barricaded behind them, the rest of the 
Samoans came trooping, bellowing with fright. 
For five minutes none of them was able to 
say much of anything but “Oka, Oka; him 
doga come!” and when we finally got them 
quieted down it was to learn with disgust that 
two of the boys—'l’oa and Luka, the ones who 
had come in through the window—had gone to 
the hundred-yard-distant stream for a can of 
water. While they were filling their can the 
Fire-Dog rushed out of the bush and charged 
them so savagely that they had barely managed 
to save their lives by jumping through the 
window. When we found that Toa’s and 
Luka’s wounds were all from broken glass, and 
that none of the other boys had seen the dog in 


. pursuit of them, our first impulse was to drive 


the whole lot outdoors and finish our dinner ; 
on a second consideration we decided that the 
opportunity for investigation was too good to 
miss. 

Accordingly — the lieutenant and I with 
revolvers, and the judge with his shotgun—we 
set’ off down the water-path, after vainly 
endeavouring to persuade Toa and Luka to 
show us the way. The moon had not yet risen, 
and the narrow traii, closely walled in with 
banana and guava scrub, and overarched with 
intertangling bread-fruit branches, save where the 
darting fire-flies laced the air with evanescent 
wires of gold, was in inky blackness. Presently, 
as we emerged from the bush into the clearing 
along the bank of the stream, we became aware 
of a spattered line of dull luminosity running at 
right angles to our line of advance ; such a trail 
as one might leave by scattering handfuls of 
glow-worms broadcast as he walked. I heard 
the heavy breathing of my companions, and 
was conscious of something like a gasp from 
myself at the dawning recollection of how the 
Fire-Dog was always described as leaving behind 
him a wake of light. 

Glancing nervously to right and left we 
advanced to examine the spectral spoor. The 
glowing matter was cold and wet to the touch 
and emitted enough light for us to discern the 
indistinct marks of the feet of some animal 
upon the tender grass. The tracks seemed 
heading inland, and in that direction we 
followed them for a hundred yards or more, 
only to find that they ultimately looped around 
and headed back into the trail just seaward 
of where we had first encountered it. Before 
long a faint glow, such as might have been 
thrown from a smouldering camp-fire, was 
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“The glass of the window was shivered to fragments under the impact of « great brown body.” 


perceptible through the trees ahead, and as we 
neared the beach there came to our ears, 
between the sharp, slashing blows of the surf 
on the shingle, the confused but unmistakable 
sounds of coughing, snorting, and wallowing, 
such as a large animal makes when bathing. 
Every symptom of complete and unmixed fear 
that I have ever heard described—dry lips, 
trembling hands, quaking knees, going hot and 
cold and turning to goose-flesh—I can distinctly 


recall experiencing in that last fifty yards to the 
beach, and my companions have since admitted 
as much regarding their own sensations. The 
coughing and snorting increased in volume as 
we advanced, and the ghostly light flashed on 
the cliff in quivering waves of green and blue. 
These, reflecting, struck faintly through the 
bush, revealing to each of us the set lines of 
apprehension in the faces of the others. 

As we struck out upon a bar of pebbles near 
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the mouth of the stream, and the hard, round 
stones began rattling underfoot, the noises from 
under the cliff suddenly ceased, and the waves 
of light grew dimmer and died down. The 
deepening darkness descended and enwrapped 
us like a pall, and in the ominous silence we 
waited, tense and ready, but undeniably shaken 
with the grim, unearthly mystery of it all. 

As the uncanny sounds recommenced we 
pressed forward again in the fluttering light, 
and presently reached a point where only a 
dense clump of pandanus shut us off from the 
foot of the cliff’ We were stealthily picking our 
way around this when a sea-shell cracked sharply 
under someone’s foot and the wallowing ceased 
again. This time the heavy sputtering respira- 
tions of a large animal were plainly audible. It 
may have been only a few seconds that we had 


waited thus, or it may have been several minutes, © 


when the lieutenant’s patience, or his nerves, 
or’ something of both, gave way. Without a 
word of warning he dashed forward, rounded the 
clump of pandanus, and fired blindly in the 
direction of the cliff. The next moment there 
burst forth a hoarse snort of rage, and the ghostly 
light flared up again to show the young officer, 
wide-eyed with terror and surprise, staring 
blankly ahead and discharging his revolver into 
the broken coral at his feet. An instant later 
the judge and I sprang out beside him, to 
recoil in turn before as fearsome and unearthly 
a sight as ever met the eyes of mortal man. 
In an angle of the cliff, a dozen 
yards or so back from the crest of 
the wave-piled shingle of the beach, 
was a glowing pool of liquid fire, 
dimly luminous for the most part, 
but sparkling in spurts and flashes 
of green and blue flame where it 
was churned by the legs of a large 
animal that was splashing through 
it to the bank. For the beast itself 
words fail me. Reeking with fire, 
snorting fire, scattering fire, it would 
have seemed terrible enough to an 
unimpassioned observer watching 
from the top of the cliff; the effect 
of actually standing in the line of 
its advance, on nerves already 
racked to the point of giving way, 
must be left to the imagination. 
With a rush and a roar the 
thing charged straight down upon 
us. The lieutenant’s revolver ex- 
hausted itself into the broken coral, 
and my own, unfired, hung loosely 
on my nerveless fingers, but the 
judge, who seemed suddenly to 
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have pulled himself together, squared away and 
discharged both barrels in quick succession, 
almost under the nose of the oncoming terror. 
We heard the heavy buckshot grind home 
through flesh and bone, heard the snorts of 
anger change to shrill squeals of pain, and saw 
the great gleaming form reel and stagger and 
tumble forward into a quivering heap at our 
feet. 

We peered down at the inert mass, still 
veined with trickling lines of fire, in incredulous 
wonder, and then stared inquiringly at each 
other as comprehension burst upon us. The 
judge was the first to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we have killed a 
pig. And that pool of fire over there is what is 
called a ‘skim-hole’ of phosphorescence ; much 
the brightest one I have ever heard of. We'll see 
how it formed in the morning ; for the present 
let us return to our dinner.” 

In the morning we found the “ Fire-Dog” 
still lying where he had fallen. He was of 
enormous proportions—quite the largest wild- 
pig of which there is any record in Samoa—but 
must have been quite harmless from the fact 
that his great tusks had grown back almost in a 
circle. The glowing pool of the night, before 
presented a surface of dirty brown in the 
morning light, but so charged was it with phos- 
phorescence that it showed faintly luminous 
streaks on being stirred with a stick, even when 
the sun was shining directly upon it. Its 
existence was due to a_ hollow 
behind the pile of shingle thrown 
up by the waves on the beach, 
The animalculze which are respon- 
sible for the phosphorescence in 
sea-water, dying at regular intervals 
and floating on the surface of the 
bay in a brown scum, had been 
washed over into the hollow at high 
tide. The lowest level of the hollow 
chanced to lie at the foot of the 
cliff, and to this point the phos- 
phorescence had drained, to be left 
behind when the water soaked away 
through the porous coral. Such fish 
as were occasionally washed over 
the beach were also carried to this 
pool, and it was these, no doubt, 
which attracted the old boar there 
to wallow. The half-dozen sticks 
of giant powder which the judge set 
off in the cliff to fill up the obnoxious 
“skim-hole” brought down a shower 
of basaltic blocks which piled them- 
selves in a rude mausoleum above 
the body of the “ Fire-Dog of Asu.” 
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Some years ago the authoress accompanied her husband, General Fagan, to Bustar, one of the Feudatory 
States of India, which General Fagan had been appointed to control during the minority of the Rajah. 
Bustar lies two hundred miles from the railway, a wild and primitive country where many of the aborigines 


had never seen a white face till General Fagan and his wife went among them. 


In these chatty articles 


Mrs. Fagan describes the manners and customs of the people of this “ unknown land.” 


SHOULD now like to take the 

| reader to the veritable serra incognita 

of Bustar—where, previous to our 

visit, no white face had ever heen 

seen. A different language is spoken, 
and we had great difficulty in finding an 
interpreter. The part 1 refer to is the Mahr 
country, a narrow strip of territory running 
north and south through the State, about thirty 
miles wide and eighty long. 

We felt real pioneers going out to explore the 
unknown, and were prepared greatly to enjoy 
our little tour. We had to travel as light as 
possible for many reasons, There were no 
roads, only paths through thick jungles, zig- 
zagging up and down the steep sides of high 
hills, so we took the smallest of tents to sleep 
in. Our luggage, also of the lightest descrip- 
tion, was either carried on the elephants or by 
coolies; we ourselves rode and walked alter- 
nately. A very important part of our “luggage” 
consisted of bright -coloured handkerchiefs, 
beads of all sorts, and little looking-glasses, to 
offer to the scared inhabitants—so scared were 
they, in fact, that we began to despair of ever 
seeing any of them. At our approach to the 

_ villages they fled ex masse, keeping out of sight 
all the time we remained. 

We first gained the men’s confidence by 
letting them know that we wanted to see some 


game and shoot it. They themselves are 
hunters, and our request put them in sympathy 
with us at once. ‘They rallied round us, and 
when we got our first tiger in the Mahr country, 
and not only paid them for helping us but gave 
them some of our beads and bright-coloured 
handkerchiefs, they became our sworn friends. 

But I wanted to see their women and children, 
and this for a time seemed hopeless. I used to 
catch sight of them in the distance, scurrying off 
into their huts like rabbits, or scrambling up 
trees out of my way, but that was all. So 
I thought of a little ruse, which succeeded 
admirably. I made my ayah clothe herself as 
like themselves as possible. Then, taking 
strings of beads, brightly-coloured handkerchiefs, 
and little glasses with us, we started off in the 
direction of a village. It was one of the largest 
in the Mabr country, consisting of about fifty 
huts made of grass and mud, with openings, 
scarcely to be dignified by the name of door- 
ways, in front and rear—the latter much used 
whenever we had tried to get near. 

My scantily-attired attendant walked close to 
me, and she and I chatted as if very friendly, 
which we were. She was a splendid specimen 
of the native of Bustar—not beautiful, but 
wonderfully faithful and devoted. | On the next 
page is a portrait of Chumpa, my "ayah—not as 
she appeared that day, but in her ordinary attire, 


AN 


Chumpa, the Authoress’s faithful ayah. 
From a Photograph. 


As we passed the huts we saw 
innumerable faces peering at 
us, and presently some children 
came outside. Just what I was 
hoping for ! I dangled the beads 
before their eyes, and my ayah 
took some and offered to 
them. After some hesitation 
these were shyly accepted, and 
then I knew I had won them. 


From a) picture. 


The mothers and big sisters followed, and were 
given handkerchiefs and looking-glasses. We 
tried to talk to them, but this could only be 
done by signs. 

Next day their menkind seemed much less 
timid in bringing supplies up to our little camp, 
and I gave them also strings of beads, and went 
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again to the village myself. 
became quite friendly, and they vied with one another 
as to what they could give me—coarse vegetables, 
wild flowers, and so on. 
first photograph of them—the head-man of the village, 
his wife, daughter, and two friends. 
my curious “sitters” shook with fright to such an 
extent that I could not get a clear picture. 

The photograph on the next page speaks for itself, 


These aborigines had never seen a white face before Mrs: Fagan visited 
them, and they trembled so much that she was unable to get a clear 
i (Photograp 
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And so we gradually 


I was then able to get my 


Unfortunately 


A village in the jungle. 
From ia Photegraph 


showing some fine specimens of the Mahr 
men, two of them wearing their “ water- 
proof cloaks” and one a “rain hat.” 
These are all made from the bark of 
trees, and are really quite effective. 

I was able to tell these villagers that 
we had medicine with us, and if anyone 
wished for it they were to come to me. I 
was in charge of the Government medicine 
chest, having more time and being able 
to come into close contact with the women 
and children, which, of course, my hus- 
band could not do. And I had some very 
curious experiences in this connection. 
Once I nearly killed a man by giving him 
too strong a dose of something or other, 
and I spent a night of terrible anxiety. 


~ But all was well, for the man gratefully reported 


himself as “cured.” 

At this Mahr village, in response to my invita- 
tion to make use of my medicine chest, an old 
man came and explained, through our interpreter, 
that he had a very bad pain in his head. I 
thought I would make a beginning with a seidlitz 
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powder. He brought up his brass lota, or 
drinking-cup, and then I poured the two mixed 
powders into it. When it fizzed up he promptly 
dropped the lota, screaming, “ Oh ! it’s boiling !” 
With some difficulty I assured him it was cold, 
and mixed another for him, which he drank 
before a wondering and vastly-interested crowd. 
Next day he came to report that he was entirely 
cured, and, needless to say, I had many appli- 
cants for medical advice after that, and as far as 
I could diagnose the cases they got what was 
needed. They were so grateful that they fol- 
lowed us wherever we went, doing all they could 
to help us; indeed, the difficulty was to get 
away from them. 

The dress of the women, like that of the men, 
is scanty almost to 
nothingness, beads 
being their chief 
covering, as the pic- 
ture on the opposite 
page shows. 

The scenery 
through 
which — we 
scrambled 
was beauti- 
ful in the 
extre me-- 
high hills 
and jungles, 
full of lovely 
creepers, 
ferns, wild 
banana 
trees, and 
streams, We 
travelled for 
about sixty- 
four miles 
through this 
unknown 
country, and 
very unwill- 
ingly left it 
and the de- 
lightful 
people to re- 
turn to more 
frequented 
parts. The 
whole State, 

jowever, is 
delightfully 
wild and 
uncivilized. 
Our last camp in the Mahr country is shown 
in the photograph on page 118. 
One of the greatest difficulties in my hus- 


band’s work was dealing with the superstitions and 
witchcraft which were prevalent in the country. 
Considering their secluded lives, their gross 
ignorance, and the solitary jungles in which they 
live, it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that 
the people invariably impute their misfortunes 
to witchcraft. With such a state of affairs it is 
not surprising to find that persons suspected of 
witchcraft are most cruelly treated ; on the other 
hand, it is equally wonderful that many people 
are found who confess that they have the power 
of witchcraft. It gives them, I suppose, a 


certain feeling of superiority and authority, and 
often gains for the witch or sorcerer the object 
he aims at from the bewitched. For instance, 
bheesti, or waterman — one 


one day our 
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Gungadin, immortalized by 
Kipling—dragged an evil- 
5 looking man into my hus- 
band’s office and explained 
that the offender had 
threatened to bewitch his 
child unless he, the father, 
paid him eight rupees on 
the spot. The case being 
proved, the sorcerer had his 
reward—not in money, but 
in quarters and hard work 
for some months in jail. 
Constantly cases of the same 
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sort occurred— 
one man giving 

. himself out as 
a sorcerer, and 
using his craft to 
extract a few feet 
from his neigh- 
bour’s field, and 
so on. 

One day our 
head servant 
complained of a 
pain in his leg. 
A few days later 
his wife came to 
me saying that 
no wonder his 
leg was aching, 
for it was be- 
witched. A 

villager, a clever sorcerer, 
but a cleverer rogue, 
had come to him, she 
said, and told him he 
could heal him 
on payment of 
ten rupees. This 
being done, the 
operator pro- 
ceeded to take 
all sorts of things 
out of the aching 


| elective “raincoats.” while the manon '@B—first a 
* [Photog raph. chicken _ bone, 


- 


Mahr women—Their costume consists principally of beads. 


(Photograph. 


then an egy, and so on, till the pain was “ cured.” 
But the result was that the servant said he felt 
so ill he must go home, and I could not per- 
suade him to remain. So off they went, and 
I am not sure that the man operated on 
was not as big an impostor as the operator— 
rather more so, I think, considering his more 
civilized bringing-up. 

In the old days anyone accused or suspected 
of witchcraft was treated as follows. On being 
arrested, a fisherman’s net was wound round 
and round his head to prevent escape or the 
chance of his bewitching his guards, and he was 
then subjected to the preparatory test. Two 
leaves of the peepul tree, one representing him 
and the other his accusers, were thrown upon 
his outstretched hands ; if the leaf in his name 
fell uppermost, he was supposed to be a sus- 
picious character ; if the leaf fell with the lower 
side upwards, it was possible that he was inno- 
cent, and the popular feeling was in his favour. 
The following day the final test was applied. 
The man was sewn into a sack, and in the 
presence of the heads of the village, his accusers 
and his friends, carried into water, waist-deep, 
and let down to the bottom. If the unhappy 
man could not struggle up again and manage to 
get into a standing posture, with his head above 
water, he was said, after a pause, to be innocent, 
and the assembled head-men quickly directed 
him to be taken out. If he managed, 
however, in his struggles for life to raise himself 
above water, he was adjudged guilty, and 
brought out to be dealt-with for witchcraft. 
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He was then beaten by the crowd, his head 
shaved, and his front teeth knocked out with a 
stone. This was done to prevent him muttering 
incantations. All kinds of filth were thrown at 
him, and if of good caste hog’s flesh was forced 
into his mouth. Finally he was driven out of 
that part of the country, followed by the abuse 
and execrations of the whole village. When 


brought out of the water, the wretched victim 


Froma A camp in the Mabr country 


was often insensible, but seldom died. Women 
suspected of sorcery had to undergo the same 


ordeal. If found guilty their hair was shaved 
off and tied to a tree. These customs, I am 
glad to say, have now given place to a trial by 
the Indian penal code, with residence in a well- 
appointed jail for the guilty. 


Tt was very difficult at times to fit that same 
penal code to the various crimes in Bustar. 
Much that in civilized parts was really crime 
was looked on in uncivilized Bustar as hereditary 
honour. For instance, a mother would kill a 
deformed or deaf-and-dumb child as being 
a “blot” on the family. 

Amongst these aborigines very early mar- 
tiages do not take place, as in most other parts 
of India, From sixteen to eighteen is the 
usual age. The marriage arrangements are 
rather quaint, and scarcely what one would call 
“Jove matches,” as everything is arranged for 
the young couple, not by them. 

When a young man’s parents have decided 


(Photograph 
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that he ought to marry, the father and some of 
his friends set out in the morning for the village 
where they consider an eligible match can be 
negotiated. At this time they are very particular 
about omens. If a certain bird chirrups as they 
start forth, they call it a bad omen, and dismiss 
the contemplated match from their minds. Sup- 
posing no bad omens are seen or heard, the 
party proceeds to the village and there proposes 
the match tothe girl’s 
parents. Anumber 
of earthen pots full 
of mhowa berry 
liquor, or “lunda,* 
an intoxicating juice, 
are produced and 
drunk by the assem- 
bled friends. As scon 
as the betrothal is 
decided upon by the 
contracting parties, 
the man’s parents re- 
turn from this first 
visit, which is called 
“ Deknee,” the look- 
ing or searching. 


Fram a) An aboriginal godchouse. (Photograph. 

The second visit—the ‘“ Munganee,” or ask- 
ing, as it is called —takes place about a fort- 
night after, when more “lunda” is drunk. 
Still a few weeks later comes the “ Pait Bhat,” 
or dinner, given by the young man’s parents, 
The marriage is then considered settled, and 
the bride taken to the bridegroom’s house, 
where she remains some days, and then returns 
home, 

A few days after this the bridegroom sends 
to his bride’s parents a present, which, among 
most of these wild hill-tribes, consists of rice, 
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cowries, and a new piece of cloth. The bride- 
groom in his parents’ house is then anointed 
with turmeric, a yellow dye, and a feast is 
given, with the never-failing “lunda ” greatly in 
evidence. ‘he same thing is enacted with the 
bride at her parents’ house. 

The next day she is brought, accompanied 
by her friends, to her future home, and left 


trade.” So our granaries emptied as quickly as 
the merchants’ pockets filled, and our people 
began to feel the pinch. Something had to be 
done, so my husband took the responsibility of 
acting for himself, and taxed all carts coming 
into the State empty, and doubly taxed those 
going out full. He bought up every particle of 
grain he could at the lowest price possible, the 
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there. If, after the “Pait Bhat,” the girl’s 
parents draw back from the match, they are, by 
the custom of some of these tribes, obliged to give 
the disconsolate swain, as damages for breach 
of promise, another young lady of equal attrac- 
tions in lieu of their daughter. All marriages 
are contracted in February. 

Whilst the famine was raging in the Central 
Provinces and all round us, in 1897, we hada 
very anxious time and much difficulty in pre- 
venting the wholesale export of the grain of the 
State by the merchants at Jugdalpur, who 
collected it from the villages and sold it to 
outsiders at very high prices. These merchants, 
outsiders themselves, were eager to make the 
most of the opportunity, and consequently the 
drain on our State’s food supplies soon began to 
make itself felt in scarcity and prices. 

My husband represented this state of affairs 
to the Government of India, and repeatedly 
begged to be allowed to check the wholesale 
export, but was told “ You cannot interfere with 


A scene in « shooting-camp. 


[ Photograph. 


merchants fearing to ask exorbitant prices from 
him. Next he filled every available “ godown,” 
or store, in the place, and put police guards over 
them. Then we started what was called the 
“ Administrator Sahib’s Shop,” and did well. 

I am sorry to say our efforts to feed our 
people did not save us from the worst feature of 
famine, for cholera broke out, caused by poor 
and scanty food. 

We lost some of our servants among the 
many who died. Such fatalists are these poor, 
ignorant people that they persisted in drinking 
the river water, which was often carrying along 
corpses of the cholera victims. We had to have 
police guards put all along the banks of the 
tiver, and, needless to say, we used any amount 
of permanganate of potash and taught the people 
the value of boiled water. 

We thought it advisable to see to all the 
wells, so we wrote to the doctor at Raipur—the 
nearest town, two hundred miles off—for instruc- 
tions how to treat them with permanganate 
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of potash. This was all very simple, but our 
difficulty was how to carry the directions out, as 
no liberties can ever be taken with a Hindu’s 
drinking water, and we expected much opposition. 
To our great surprise and relief, however, the 
people were keen for it when it was explained to 
them, only stipulating that “the memsahib” 
should do the work herself. So, with my faithful 
Basadeo, our Hindu apothecary, and two police- 
men, I started off on our curious errand early 
one morning. It took us nearly the whole day, 
and we had crowds of interested. spectators. I 
“doctored” the seventeen wells of the town; 
and the strangest thing of all was that about a 
week later a deputation of Brahmin priests came 
to my husband’s office to beg that I would go 
with them to their “ Holy of Holies,” the well 
inside the Temple of Dunteshwarree, and treat 
its waters in the same way. Needless to say, I 
did so, and most thankfully we were able to feel 
that the awful epidemic was mitigated. 

My housekeeping difficulties were often per- 
plexing, the more so as we were hundreds of 
miles from our base of supplies; and as we 


and when some natives, passing the kitchen, saw 
the carcass and asked our cook “what that 
was,” and he answered, “Oh, a nilgau the sahib 
has shot,” we resolved that never again would 
we have beef in Bustar. . 

When travelling we often met very picturesque 
bands of gipsies, who carry bags of salt and 
grain through the State. They were nice, 
friendly people, more burdened with ornaments 
than good looks. I used to find that tobacco 
was a sure “sesame” with these people, and, 
indeed, with all the natives, so I always carried 
a supply in my pockets. 

The only big game I was unable to go after 
with my husband was buffalo. The tracking 
was too much for me on foot, and they have to 
be approached so stealthily that one cannot ride. 
So one day, when our head shikaree came in a 
very excited state into our tent to tell us that 
a fine, big buffalo was herding with the village 
cattle, I thought, as he did, that my opportunity 
had come at last. My husband would not hear 
of going out to do anything so unsportsmanlike 
as to shoot a buffalo from a tree for the 
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tespected the religious prejudices of the State, 
which forbid the killing of cattle for food, we 
never tasted beef. Once we did, however, but 
only once. Some days before Christmas my 
butler, a Portuguese, came to me to beg that a 
fine young bullock might be made into roast 
beef for our Christmas dinner. Of course I 
said “No,” but he insisted, and used the 
argument that all the other Portuguese and 
Mohammedan servants would benefit. So we 
gave permission, but bound the servants over to 


secrecy! Evy " 
Wa seyen then we began to feel guilty, 


A party of gipsies. 


[Protograph. 


memsahib’s benefit, but on being begged by 
the villagers to shoot him, as he was doing an 
immense deal of damage to their crops, he 
finally gave in. We started off about 3 p.m. 
to the village where the news came from, 
about seven miles distant. We got into 
a tree just outside the village and waited, and 
then witnessed a very rare and curious sight. 
In the far distance we saw the village cattle 
coming in, with the cowherd behind them, and 
about a hundred yards in rear was a solitary 
big black creature going very slowly. As they 
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all came near we held our breath. The village 
cattle passed us, and then came this magnificent 
creature, moving very cautiously, looking quite 
out of place and evidently feeling so. When 
within range a bullet laid him low, and a second 
one took his last breath. 
All the village cattle 
crowded round him, and 
it was really most pathetic. 
His horns measured nine 
feet two inches, and one 
foot seven inches round 
the base. 

On two different occa- 
sions we had our two 
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It seems a matter of great regret that this 
beautiful country, rich in timber and other 
undeveloped resources, and its more than 
interesting people, should now be left to self- 
government. ‘Two years ago it was handed 
over to the care of the young Rajah, on his 
coming of age, and, in consequence, things are 


A magnificent buffalo head—The horns measured nine feet two inches in length and one foot seven inches round the base. 
+ From a Photograph. | 


sons with us—one at a time, on short leave. 
Those were happy and exciting days and nights, 
for we often sat up a whole night over a “kill.” 
That we were successful I think one of the pictures 
shows, our bag in six weeks, for two rifles, being 
sixteen tigers, three panthers, three bears, two 
buffaloes, one bison, one baikri (a small deer), 
one chetul, and one civet cat. We seldom came 
across snakes in those hitherto untrodden jungles. 
The average was about eight in the year, but 
even this meant some narrow escapes. 

I wish I could describe the beautiful scenery 
we lived in—such peaceful camps under magnifi- 
cent trees, such lovely streams and rivers. I 
should also mention the Falls of Chitrakote, 
half a mile wide—the fall itself ninety-three feet 
high, and in the monsoon a roaring flood. 


not going well with them. By the suppression 
of dishonesty and extortion, and other develop- 
ments, the State revenue was doubled in two 
years under my husband’s administration, and 
progress was happily continued by his successor. 
This state of things might still be going on had 
the Government of India seen fit to continue 
British administration. 

I often wish I were there again, with those 
simple, justice-loving, and appreciative abo- 
rigines. Qne never lacked work, and there was 
so much that appealed to one. Altogether, we 
lived a simple, busy, healthy, happy life in the 
“unknown land” of Bustar. 

Since the above was written, I am glad to say, 
the Government of India has appointed two 
English officers to superintend the State. 


Uninvited Guests. 


BY J. A. HOPE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES PEARS. 


The story of the nerve-trying adventure that befell the author when he quartered himself 
for the night at an unoccupied shanty in Montana. 


HE cattle war, which raged through 
the eastern part of Wyoming in the 
late ’eighties between the cattlemen 
and settlers, was nearly at an end 
when I passed through the principal 
seat of the trouble on my way from Sheridan to 
Caspar. 

For a hundred and fifty miles the trail led 
round the base of the Big Horn Range through 
the foot-hills—miniature mountains in them- 
selves. Thousands of feet above me the tree- 
clad mountain-sides, their lofty summits capped 
with eternal snow, looked cool and green in 
contrast to the white, dusty trail, covered with 
yellow, parched-up grass and stunted sage- 
brush. ‘The time was late midsummer, and 
overhead the sun blazed in, a cloudless sky. 
Every minute, however, I expected to see the 

“cool waters of Powder River loom in sight, 
which meant food and rest for man and horse. 

Like the rest of the middle Western States 
twenty years ago, Wyoming was lawless and 
unsafe. Many a hated settler lost his all from 
a match at night, and often his life from the 
bullet of an unseen rifleman as he rushed for 
shelter through the blinding glare of his burning 
cabin. Others, warned of what they might 
expect, tunnelled a passage from their cabins 
underground out to the open prairie, ending in 
a round pit which they covered over with boards 
and turf, and loopholed for  rifle-shooting. 
When finished, these retreats looked like over- 
grown beehives. On the approach of their 
enemies the inmates of the cabins opened the 
trap-docr, jumped down, fastened it behind them, 
and then crawled up the tunnel to the “ bee- 
hive.” Here, for an enemy to approach from 
any side within rifle range meant certain death. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon I struck 
the bridge where the trail crosses the Powder 
River, hot, tired, and hungry, for I had covered 
fifty miles since daybreak. On one side of the 
trail, near the bridge, stood a small cabin, with 
the usual “ beehive,” opposite a stable. 

After attending to my horse’s wants I stepped 
across to the cabin. As my knock brought no 
answer, I opened the door and walked in. The 
first glance told me the owner was a bachelor 
of the usual frontier type. Dirty dishes, stale 


food, half-eaten flap-jacks, and bones covered 
the table; while the floor must have been 
unswept for a month. Though the owner was 
absent, the ashes in the open fireplace showed 
he had been at home within the last forty-eight 
hours. A small bedroom with one bunk told 
also that he neither expected nor welcomed 
visitors. 

In the centre of the room was the trap-door 
leading to the “beehive.” The cabin was well 
stocked with provisions, and there was plenty of 
firewood outside, so, lighting a fire, [ swept up 
the place, cleared the table, and cooked myself 
a meal. While eating it I decided to make 
myself welcome for the night, as it was more 
comfortable than camping out on the open 
prairie. Had 1 known, however, what that little 
cabin held in store for me, I would have re- 
saddled my horse instantly and fled from it as 
from a place accursed. 

After dinner, lighting my pipe, I sauntered 
across to the stable to take my mustang down 
to water. Happening to glance up the opposite 
trail to the one I had followed, a black dot 
caught my vision on a distant ridge. Shading 
my eyes from the sinking sun with my hands, I 
presently made out the dot to be a man moving 
slowly in my direction. 

“Can’t be the owner of this lay-out,” I 
soliloquized, “Sor he wouldn’t be on foot; and 
it’s certainly not a hobo, so far away from rail- 
roads and ‘ hand-outs.’” 

However, it was a man, apparently—which 
meant company for the night ; therefore I 
re-saddled the horse and cantered across the 
bridge and up the trail to meet him. 

The dot not only turned out to be a man, 
but on closer inspection a powerfully - built 
giant, of about middle age, with a not very 
prepossessing face. He was dressed in the 
usual frontier garb, something similar to myself ; 
that is to say, a very dirty red shirt, blue 
overalls tucked into long boots—both the worse 
for wear—and a wide-awake hat with part of the 
crown gone, through which some of his long, 
black hair stuck up like a ragged broom. His 
“turkey ”"—z.e., roll of blankets—was slung over 
his shoulder, and tied on the outside was the 
usual assortment of cooking-tins, drinking-cup, 
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and frying-pan. Although he carried no fire- 
arms, he had every appearance of a prospector, 
which would account for his being alone in the 
mountains. 

“How d’ye do?” I cried, cheerily, as he 
approached. 

To my astonishment, he merely glanced up 
and passed on without stopping. Gazing after 
him for a moment, I wheeled the horse round 
and followed along behind him. Not once did 
he utter a sound or look round all the way to 
the river. 

Reaching the cabin, he walked straight in, 
while I unsaddled, watered, and fed my horse 
for the night. Crossing over, I found my surly 
guest sitting in the middle of the kitchen on his 
“turkey.” He paid not the slightest attention 
to me while I hustled around to get supper. 
Thinking, after a time, that he might be deaf, I 
spoke to him again in a loud voice. 

“T expect you must be hungry, friend, but I’ll 
soon get you something to put under your belt.” 

Still no answer. However, I felt sure that he 
was not deaf, and after a while I spoke again. 

“Been out on a prospecting trip?” 

To my surprise, he rose up hastily and leaned 
over towards me, looking as though going to 
speak—then sat down as suddenly as he had 
risen, 

“Must be dumb,” I thought, and took no 
further notice of him. But I was mistaken, for 
a few seconds later, while laying the table with 
my back towards him, he asked in a deep, gruff 
voice :— 

“ D’you own this here cabin?” 

“Why, no,” I replied, wheeling round in 
amazement, not only at the unexpected question, 
but at hearing his voice. ‘I only arrived here 
some three hours-ago. Who the owner is, or 
where he is, I cannot say. However, make 
yourself at home. I'll leave him enough to pay 
for what we——” 

While I was speaking his small, steel-blue 
eyes gazed so steadily into mine, with such an 
unnatural expression—difficult to describe —that 
I stopped from pure nervousness. From the 
fire to the table, and back again, those horrible- 
looking eyes met mine at every turn, and this 
acted so on my mind that I placed the supper 
on the table in all haste, trusting that under its 
influence he would stop watching me. Besides, 
I was beginning to suspect that all was not well 
with the brain lying behind those eyes, therefore 
I wanted to look him over for concealed 
weapons. 

“Now, stranger,” I said, sharply, “ come on 
and get outside of some supper. You'll feel 
better after it—and a smoke.” With that I 
placed a home-made stool at the table. 


Slowly he rose, walked over, and sat down. 
Standing a little to one side—as I filled his 
plate—I looked him carefully over, but could 
see no bulge in his shirt or hip-pockets large 
enough for a six-shooter, and, as his belt was 
minus the usual sheath-knife, I was satisfied he 
had no concealed weapons. 

Stepping into the bedroom, I glanced at the 
bunk. Yes ; my rifle, cartridge-belt, and saddle- 
bag still lay where I had thrown them when I 
first entered the cabin. I picked up the rifle, a 
repeater, and threw down the lever to see if the 
magazine was full. It was, so throwing it back 
again I turned round, to find myself looking 
straight into the eyes of the man I thought was 
eating in the other room. 

The shock unnerved me so completely that 
I shook like a leaf in a storm. 

“«Halloa, pard!” I fairly shouted, in my 
excitement. ‘You've not done supper yet, 
surely ? You can’t be very hungry if you have.” 

If he understood me, his steady, piercing look 
gave no sign of the fact, for he neither moved a 
muscle nor winked an eyelid. But it brought 
me back to my senses and told me plainer than 
words that I must keep my presence of mind or 
lose my life, for his eyes, in the fast-darkening 
room, had a dangerous-looking glitter I had not 
noticed in them before. Their intense, longing 
gaze seemed to fascinate and hold me motion- 
less; but, breaking through the spell at last, I 
spoke in as firm a voice as I could command, 
“Go back and finish supper.” And, moving 
round him so as to pass out, “You've not had 
enough, and I’ve not had any at all.” 

Placing an empty box at the table and sitting 
down, I pretended to eat, but in reality 1 was 
watching, from half-closed eyes, his burly figure 
standing just inside the bedroom door. I knew 
that, should he attempt to pick up my rifle, I 
must “clear out,” and pretty quick too! 

Suddenly a thought struck me, and jumping 
up I crossed over and, catching him by the arm, 
said in the most matter-of-fact tone possible, 
“Come, come, friend, supper is getting cold, 
and I want to clear the things away.” 

To my surprise he came like a child to the 
table, sat down, and fell to eating ravenously. 
Now was my time to slip out. Filling ry pipe, 
I threw the tobacco on the table in front of him. 

“Tam going out to water my horse,” I 
remarked, carelessly, “but I'll be back in a 
minute.” 

He neither raised his eyes nor stopped eating. 

My wanting to water my horse was merely an 
excuse to see if 1 could get into the room from 
the outside, recover my rifle and other things, 
and make my escape. Of course, I could have 
rushed into the bedroom and seized my loaded 
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“I turned round, to find myself looking straight into the” eyes of the man | thought was eating in the other room. 


rifle, but then I could only have gained my 
freedom over his dead body; and to shoot 
down in cold blood a man who was not 
responsible for his actions was to me most 
repugnant. On the other hand, considerably 
slighter and shorter in build than the stranger, 
I should be only a child in his hands at close 


quarters. Consequently, there was nothing for 
it but stratezy. 

Feeling my way—for it was now dark—round 
the cabin to the window, I tried to take it out 
from its setting in the solid logs. Impossible ; 
it was nailed in all round. To break the glass 
would only defeat _the object in view, for it 
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would make a terrific racket. Swearing under 
my breath as I crept on round, I suddenly 
tripped and fell over a slight rise in the ground. 
Like a flash I remembered the tunnel leading 
from the bedroom to the “beehive”! Fool, why 
hadn’t I thought of it before? Here was the 
solution of the whole difficulty. I had only to 
walk in, grab rifle, belt, and saddle-bag, open 
the trap-door, jump down, fasten it behind me, 
crawl through to the “beehive,” and stay there 
till morning. 

Going round to the wood-pile I filled my 
arms with logs, carried them into the cabin, and 
threw them.on the nearly extinct fire. My 
unwelcome guest was sitting with his back to 
the wall facing the door, smoking. 

“ How are you feeling now?” I said, cheer- 
fully. “Better, I guess, after a square meal and 
a smoke, eh?” 

The usual stare was my only answer. I was 
searching for an excuse to leave him when an 
idea struck me. 

“ Are you fond of reading ?”—-I had a couple 
of books in my saddle-bag —‘‘ because——” 

“Too dark,” he growled. 

“Oh, I'll soon remedy that ”—taking down a 
tin paraffin-lamp I had noticed on a shelf and 
lighting it. ‘‘ Now I’ll get you a book.” I was 
hastily moving towards the bedroom when an 
imperative “ Here!” stopped me. 

“Are you acquainted with the Czar of 
Russia?” he demanded, fiercely. ‘‘ Because if 
you are I want yer to write him about that 
million o’ dollars the President o’ these here 
States owes me.” 

It was my turn to stare now, and I did so 
with a vengeance; but I had read somewhere 
that one must always humour a diseased brain. 

“Know the Czar of Russia?” I cried.“ Why, 
man, he’s a personal friend of mine; so is the 
Queen of England, the Emperor of China, and 
the Khedive of Egypt, and—and——” 

“No blessed good, any o’ them,” he growled, 
springing up, his face fairly blazing with excite- 


ment. “I wrote ’em all, but they never 
answered my letters. Now the Czar o’ 
Russia ” 


“Yes, of course ; right you are, pard,” I said, 
taking the hint ; “the Czar’s our man to get the 
money. Bother the rest! We'll write him 
now, at once,” and I moved towards the room. 
“Wait till I get my pen, and ” 

But the words froze on my lips, for I had 
reached the bunk and looked in. Zhe rifle 
was gone | 

Glancing round, I saw that everything in the 
room, including an old travelling trunk, had 
been piled up in a heap on top of the trap-door, 
with the blankets of the bunk on top of all. 


Did he know, I wondered, what the trap was 
for? And all this had been done while I was 
outside trying to outwit him. 

As I stooped down to see if my rifle was 
under the heap, I heard the outside door shut, 
followed by a grinding noise as though a wooden 
bar were being pushed into place. Springing 
up, I rushed into the kitchen, just in time to see 
the madman turn from the door. It was closed 
and barred. I was not only outwitted at every 
point in the game, but trapped clean—shut up, 
in fact, with a madman. 

“T can’t find my pen in there,” I jerked out 
in a shaky voice. ‘It must be out here some- 
where,” and while searching the shelves nearest 
to me my eyes swept the kitchen for anything 
large enough to conceal the rifle. At length, 
sure that it could only be hidden in one place 
—namely, under the heap of rubbish—I tried 
another ruse. ‘I know where it is!” I said, in 
a surprised, confident tone, moving towards the 
door. ‘It’s with my saddle, in the stable.” 

If I was not quite sure before that the man 
was really insane, he dispelled all doubts on that 
point now by suddenly placing his hand on my 
shoulder and hurling me across the floor with 
the greatest ease. As I stagyered to my feet I 
saw him, while he placed his back against the 
door, pull 4 razor from his hip-pocket and 
open it.. 

“Write to the Czar of Russia!” he roared, 
bending towards me, his steel-blue eyes fairly 
shooting fire from rage and passion. “Tell him 
to make the Khedive give me my money,” and 
he flourished the razor menacingly. 

Terror held me motionless for a moment, for 
I knew I was face to face with death. The next, 
I sprang into the bedroom—for it was now my 
last chance—slammed-to the flimsy door, and 
latched it just as he threw himself against it, 
cursing like the fiend he was. Working with 
feverish haste and fear-given strength, I dragged 
the trunk over and jammed it against the door ; 
on the top of this I piled blankets and wearing- 
apparel from the heap. Half-way down—oh! 
joy !—was my rifle. I had just snatched it up 
when the top hinge gave way before the maniac’s 
repeated attacks, and the door came crashing 
down on the trunk on an inclined plane, sliding 
the huge body of the howling madman into the 
room head-first. On the impulse of the moment 
I threw the rifle up to blow out his brains, but, 
changing my mind, I whirled it round and 
brought the heavy barrel down on his head just 
as he made to rise. 

The blow knocked him flat—for a second. 
But that was long enough. Springing over him, 
and scrambling across the fallen door, I rushed 
through the kitchen, pulled the bolt back, and 
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“Falling flat on my face, I lay without breathing.” 
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shot myself out into the open air, with the 
raving giant close at my heels. 

In the darkness I managed to avoid him, and 
presently, shaking with fear and covered with 
perspiration, I threw myself down close to the 
“beehive” among the sage-brush to recover and 
think. But there was little time to do either. 
His cursing had ceased with my escape. Where 
had he gone—over to the stable or back into 
the cabin? Getting up, I crept cautiously 
through the sage-brush out to the trail. Here 
I could see the light streaming out from the 
open cabin door and on to the stable front. 
Moving down to the edge of the light I looked 
into the cabin and then listened, but could 
neither see nor hear a sound. 

The stable door was shut. Still, he might be 
in there saddling the horse ; though for his own 
sake I hoped not. If he attempted to bring out 
my mustang he would probably be kicked to 
death. As I could hear nothing I presently 
started to crawl over to the stable, when, hap- 
pening to look round, I saw him standing in 
front of the cabin door, in the full glare from 
fire and lamp! Where on earth had he come 
from? Evidently he had been scouting round 
behind for me. Yet, with all his quietness and 
cunning, here he was standing in the circle of 
light, an easy mark for a bullet! 

Of a sudden he began muttering some unin- 
telligible gibberish, swung round, entered the 
cabin, picked up the lamp, and strode out again 
—straight towards me! Falling flat on my face, 
I lay without breathing. But here again he 
made an unexpected move. Holding the lamp 
well up and in front of him, he turned abruptly 
to the left and disappeared round the cabin 
—presumably in search of me. 

Here. was my chance to escape. Slipping 
into the stable, I saddled up in all haste, mean- 
while keeping my eyes skinned for the first rays 
from the lamp. Presently I saw it shining over 
the roof of the cabin. 

Why not run in now and get my saddle-bag 
and belt? The former was valuable. But on 
second thoughts I decided on caution. I would 
wait to see if he would go sufficiently far away 
to give me ample time to slip in and out. But 
no ; the light commenced to shine at one end of 
the cabin, then it appeared in sight, and with it 
came mutterings and curses that rose higher and 
higher as he made straight for the stable. 
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“Where are yer? Where are yer? Come 
on, you skunk, and write to the Khedive.” 

My nerves were steady now and my brain 
clear. Throwing up the rifle as soon as the 
light fell across me to see the sights plainly, I 
aimed at the lamp and smashed the glass to 
atoms. The blinding flash and deafening roar of 
the heavy rifle, almost in his face, acted the very 
opposite to what I had expected. Instead of 
a rush, which I could easily have escaped in the 
darkness, the madman gave an unearthly roar 
of rage, or fright, and bolted ‘for the cabin. 
Leading the horse out, I flung myself into the 
saddle, ready for all emergencies. But I was to 
witness the last act in this night-drama of the 
frontier before the curtain dropped—an act I 
never wish to see again: a human _ being 
foaming at the mouth from raging insanity 
in its most terrible form, accompanied by 
howls that I thought no human throat could 
emit, as he hurled tables, stools, boxes, 
plates, and cooking-tins through the door and 
window. 

Finally, in his ungovernable rage, he kicked 
the fire out of the open fireplace all over the 
floor, and when he could find nothing else he 
picked up the half-burned logs and pitched them 
out also, sending up sparks like thousands of 
fireflies into the still, dark atmosphere. At last, 
as I expected, the dry pitch-pine logs caught 
fire, and in less than a minute the cabin was a 
roaring mass of flames. 

Out through the door bounded the maniac, 
making my now nervous mustang nearly jump 
from under me as I headed him for the bridge. 
On looking back from the top of the first ridge, 
I could see the madman’s huge figure outlined 
against the blazing background, dancing wildly 
and waving his arms about, while his demoniacal 
yells, intermingled with the reports of the 
bursting cartridges in my belt, floated up to me 
as I rode sadly away. 


Subsequently I learned that the owner of 
the cabin had been arrested some thirty-six 
hours previous to my arrival there for “cattle 
rustling”—z.e., putting his own brand on calves 
found on the range and belonging to other 
cattlemen. I felt deeply grieved that his un- 
invited guests should have been the cause of 
bringing upon him a second misfortune more 
severe than the first. . yi 
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A brightly-written account of the adventures of a young lady who went out to Victoria Falls to be married, 


spending her honeymoon in camp near the great cascade. 


Her experiences ranged from driving a 


railway engine to getting upset from a canoe in the middle of a hippo-and-crocodile-infested river. 


ToOsN VEN honeymoons come to an end 
I} some time, and it was the last day 
fe y but one of our holiday that we 

! | planned to see the Falls by moon- 
; ~ light. We had done so before, but 
this was to be a special final visit, on horseback, 
toall our favourite places, and the piccanin was 
told off to meet us at a given spot, with supper. 

We set out about seven o’clock, and I walked 


It. 


my pony sedately down the track towards the 
river, Anthony having exacted a promise to that 
effect before starting. Everything was black and 
white—velvet-black masses of bush, sharp ink- 
black shadows, silver-white road, and the milk- 
white of our clothes, so that the glowing red 
tip of my husband’s cigarette made quite a 
startling piece of colour. The dead silence of 
daylight had given place to numerous night 
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“The wild things awoke with a yawn and glided their way 
to the water.” 


noises, as the wild things awoke with a yawn, 
and rustled, and glided, and stamped their way 
to the water. Anthony had his rifle with him, a 
precaution on which I had insisted, for I was 
still under the impression that fierce creatures 
prowled in the undergrowth, waiting to devour us. 

It is really all a matter of habit, for three 
months afterwards I sat placidly in my sitting- 
room watching a five-foot snake glide across the 
mat, and let it get well into the room before I 
flew out and locked the door. Furthermore, 
that same evening, perched on the table, I held 
two candles while Anthony searched for it, and 
eventually blew it to pieces with his gun. 

We heard a good deal of grunting and rustling, 
and that vile hippo smell came to our nostrils 
once or twice ; but nothing happened, and we 
came at last to the bottom of the “Devil's 
Cataract.” From a crest of dead black rock it 
leapt in a swirl of silver, and as it reached the 
foot of the cliff it looked for all the world as if 
a quantity of diamonds had been tossed into the 
air and liquefied as they fell, not sharp down like 
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The scene of the moonlight picnic. 
From a Photograph 


the main Fall, but in a dazzling, rushing slope. 
Almost blinded, we turned away and passed 
through the Rain 
Forest to where 
we had a view of 
the main Fall, the 
one I had seen 
that first evening. 
We left the ponies 
here with one 
piccanin and 
walked across 
the bridge to the 
north bank, for 
we were going 
down the Palm 
Grove to see the 
“ Boiling Pot,” at 
the foot of the 
Falls. 

I believe 
Anthony _ himself 
thought of snakes 


“I held two candles.” 
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tracks for someone who 
knew what to do.” 

“But supposing no 
one knew what to do?” 
I persisted. 

“Good gracious ! Do 
you suppose no one has 
ever been bitten by a 
snake in this country 
before? Anyway, we 
have both got on thick 
boots, so don’t worry 
your small head.” 

There is no use try- 
ing to flurry Anthony. 

We saw the Lunar 


\ ; _ Rainbow, a very won- 
; Fi derful fairy-like effect, 
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as we wound round 
and round and down, 
scrambling and slipping 
in the utter darkness, 
till a welcome break in 
the cliff showed a gleam 
of moonlight and a flat 
rock that invited repose. 
I had been awed into 
silence in that twisty, 
slidy darkness, but now 
that it was not so super- 
natural I began at 
once. 

“Anthony, suppose 
we did step on a snake, 
what would you do?” 

“ Blow its head off,” 
said my husband, feel- 
ing in his pocket. 

“Here are the 
matches,” I continued. 
“But supposing it bit 
one of us first ?” 

“Td still, blow its 
head off, and then make 


Phe “Devil's Pot” Cataract. (Photograph. 
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ing Pot” made 
me shudder, so 
we went up that 
slippery, dark 
way almost as 
quickly as we 
had come down. 
Anthony main- 
tained a high 
level of conver- 
sation through 
the  “snaky ” 
part, but all the 
same I was glad 
when we reached 
the top again. 
We then pro- 
ceeded about a 
mile along the 
north bank to 
where piccanin 


The ‘Boiling Pot’ at the foot of the Falls. 
From a Photograph. “The invaluable piecanin with « big fire.” 
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No. 2 was waiting for us with a supper- 
basket. 

This was a particularly lovely walk, sometimes 
high up on the cliff, with glorious glimpses of 
the Falls, and then as we reached the lip we 
went down by the water, which hurried along 
among the islands, with dozens of minia- 
ture falls, till we came to a quieter part where 
several flat stones jutted out of the water. 

There was the invaluable piccanin, with a big 
fire, whose red light had guided us. We had 
treated ourselves to champagne, and I was tired 
enough to be very glad of it. ‘The ice had not 
melted, and everything was just right. 


It was three o’clock in the afternoon, and we 


It was all a confused muddle, for most of my 
boxes were at the hotel, and nearly everything 
of Anthony’s was at the Sand Belt, so there 
were three lots of stuff at different places, which 
fact improved no one’s temper. 

I was hustled on to my pony and went off to 
spy out the land; but, though I patrolled that 
half-mile for the next hour, there was no sign of 
any wagon, and Anthony did not like me going 
on to the hotel alone. 

I went back rather unhappily, to find my 
husband foaming with impatience at the foot of 
the kopje, and quite certain that I had lost my 
way. He was so relieved to see me that the 
non-appearance of the wagon was a detail. 
Indeed, he had made so sure that it had gone 


had finished packing at last, in a skull-splitting 
heat. Anthony sent me off to change into my 
habit, while the piccanin, having boiled the 
kettle for the last cup of tea, retired to clean 
that same useful article. When he had gone my 
husband jumbled the entire kitchen bodily into 
a sack, which was the way it was to travel. 

“Now, look sharp, dear,” he shouted. “I 
want you to ride along towards the hotel and 
see if the wagon is coming.” 

The wagon which was to convey our luggage 
from the kopje to the Drift was to have been 
with us at two o'clock, as it took quite two hours 
by road to the Drift, at which the stuff went 
across to Old Livingstone. Up to the present 
there was no sign or sound of it, however, and 
as the boxes must be taken across in daylight, 
we began to wonder what would happen. 
Anthony and I were then to ride to the Drift, 
cross the river by canoe, dine at Livingstone, 
and then drive over to the Sand Belt, about four 
miles by road, where we were to spend the night. 


“1 saw him off amidst a mountain of luggage.” 


on and forgotten us that. He had commandeered 
a passing Dutchman, and had all our boxes 
taken down to Palm Tree Drift, the one from 
which we started when: we went on the river. 

“They will have to go up by river,” said my 
husband, “and, of course, I shall have to go 
with them. I hate to ask you, Clotilde, but 
there is nothing for it; you must ride up by 
yourself. Will you mind very much? You 
can’t possibly miss the way, for there is only one 
track.” 

My heart sank into my boots, but I knew 
that it could not be helped, so I assured him 
that I should really like it. We did not deceive 
each other in the least, but the proprieties were 
observed, and I saw him off amidst a mountain 
of luggage and then turned dolefully away. 

“You'll probably be there long before I am,” 
shouted Anthony, as the canoes glided round 
the bend. 

It was about five o’clock now, and the sun 
would be down before I reached the Drift. 
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Why, oh, why had that brute of a transport 
rider failed us? 

I am not a timid woman, I hope, but I did 
“Get 


shirk that lonely ride at that time of day. 
on!” I said, sharply, 
to the pony, and we 
got on, and up from 
the river and on to the 
road, which was really 
the faintest of cart- 
tracks. My spirit of 
uneasiness seemed to 
infect the pony, for 
he fooled about, shy- 
ing at every shadow 
and dancing from one 
foot to the other, 
before he broke away 
into a stiff canter. 

On we went. The 
sun went down, and I 
pulled in fora moment 
and determined to go 
more carefully. It was a gloomy, horrid place, 
every green thing soiled and stained with dust 
and broken by the passage of the heavy wagons. 
I couldn’t see the water at all, and I wished 
fervently 1 had reached the Drift. 

Suddenly, without any warning, the pony went 
dead lame, in the off hind foot. I jumped down 
and discovered that a nice stone, pointed on 
the inside and round on the outer one, was 
tightly wedged in, and in spite of all my efforts 
I could not move it Countless hairpins bent 


In spite of all my efforts I could not move it. 


unnerved, I wept silently into the pony’s mane, 
and then, trusting in Providence, took the right: 
hand fork, which must lead to the river anyhow. 
On and on we went, every rustle making my 
heart leap into my 
mouth, till at last I 
heard shouts — nay, 
yells —in a tone I 
recognized, and thank- 
fully shrieked back. 
Poor Anthony! He 
had been so uneasy, 
so convinced of an 
accident, that relief 
made him cross, and 
for the first and last 
time in his life he was 
really angry with me. 
He fairly spluttered 
with anger. It was too 
late to cross the pony 
now, he said ; and what 
in the name ofgoodness 
had I been doing? From violent recriminations 
he finally passed to abject apologies, and from 
that again to attempts at comforting me, till I 
wept upon his shoulder, and said that I didn’t 
mind, and nothing mattered, for that dreadful 
tide was over. Well, eventually we got across 
the Zamkesi, leaving the pony to the care of the 
Dutchman who had come to our assistance 
earlier in the day, and had dinner in quite a 
cheerful frame of mind at the same curious 
hotel. After dinner I sat outside while Anthony 
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“At ten o'clock we started.”” 


in my shaking fingers proved useless, and of 
course I hadn’t a knife. 

I had not the faintest idea of how far away 
the Drift was now, and it grew darker and 
gloomier. There was nothing for it but to walk, 
and a very dejected couple stumbled through 
the thick dust for the next ten minutes. Then, 
climax of horrors, we came to a fork in the 
track! Which was the right one? Thoroughly 


scoured the town to find some sort of vehicle 
to take us to the Sand Belt. At ten o’clock 
we started, with two mules and the remains of a 
buggy, and had a most enjoyable drive, arriving 
at the Sand Belt at about 11.30. The Civil 
Commissioner and his sister were both away, 
but we were to get the key from someone else 
and make ourselves at home. 

It was a glorious night, as bright as day, as 
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we started to hunt for the key of the guest-house. 
I must say here that of road there was no vestige; 
one simply ploughed one’s way -through loose, 
thick, red sand, which occasionally took one to 
the knees, and always to the ankle. Round and 
round we went, to find each hut empty, and no 
sign of life, till at last we 
found a boy, who re- 
ported that someone was 
giving a birthday party, 
and, of course, the whole 
station was in attendance. 
The Sand Belt, I should 
explain, was the Govern- 
ment - station, and has 
developed since into 
Livingstone as it now is, 
but it then consisted of 
the Civil Commissioner’s 
house and offices, ' post- 
office, police camp, and 
hospital. Accordingly 
we started again, and 
this time were more for- 
tunate; and guided by 
shouts of laughter, and 
the sound of a gramo- 
phone, at last struck the 
birthday party. 

Anthony left me outside 
the reed fence, with orders 
not to appear, and vanished 
into the circle of light, 
to emerge presently the centre of a flushed, 
expostulating, and very agitated group of young 
men. 

I watched him round them up and heard 
them go back again, and then, with one of them 


“He reported thet 
someone was giving a 
birthday party.”” 


in tow, he emerged from behind the reed fence: 


once more. 

Refusing all offers of refreshment, we dragged 
our now really weary limbs up the road again to 
the guest-house, while the young gentleman 
with the key kept up a constant stream of 
apologies, till we dismissed him kindly but 
firmly, and I collapsed on the wooden veranda 
in fits of tired laughter. 

We had a scratch supper, and then dragged the 
bedding on to the veranda, for after a fortnight 
in the open I found rooms abominably fusty. 
The piccanin and my husband slung up the 
mosquito-net in some marvellous and ingenious 
fashion, and very soon we slept profoundly. 

It had been arranged that we should stay the 
following night at the Sand Belt, so as to give 
the pony time to recover from the crossing of 
the river (Anthony was to get a pony from the 
Sand Belt for himself), and we were to start off on 
the second afternoon on our journey to Kalomo 


by road—about one hundred miles. We passed 
the time inspecting the Sand Belt and lunching 
and dining with various young men, and duly 
set off in the cool of the evening, a small box 
containing necessaries for the journey having 
been sent off early in the day. 

It was a perfectly delicious ride, and I felt 
really adventurous as we left the Sand Belt 
behind us, and knew that the next human 
habitation was twenty-four odd miles to the 
north, and Heaven alone knows how many 
miles east or west. Anyhow, there was only 
one road, and that led due north. It was 
getting towards eleven o’clock at night when we 
saw a light, and were under the impression that 
our “outspan” was in view. But it only proved 
to be some trader camped for the night in his 
wagon. The poor soul was shaking with fever, 


and his hammock was slung under the wagon. 
He assured us that ‘“ Lucas’s” was only a 

couple of miles farther, but a more difficult 

It was so late that 


place to find I never knew. 
they had given us 
up for the night, 
and as there was no 
one else stopping 
there the lights were 
out. It was after 
about another hour’s 
stumbling around 
that at length we hit 
upon the group of 
huts, and my hus- 
band’s shout brought 
out a much-surprised 
and horrified man. 
We demanded food, 
for we were simply 
starving, and then 
beds. The cook, 
anxious to impress 
the lady, kept us 
waiting for an hour, 
which I spent asleep 
in a chair, and then 
served us an eight- 
course dinner, while 
the proprietor hastily 
turned out of his 
own hut, which, 
being the best, was 
put at my service. i 

The carrier with — , My tueband's shout brought out 
the portmanteau had man.” 
not turned up, so 
after a very scratchy bath we crept uncom- 
fortably to bed. 

Next morning dawned, but I absolutely 
refused to move in my grubby clothes, and as 
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the carrier still did not appear, and I was really 
feeling very tired, I spent the day under the 
mosquito-net. The store-keeper produced some 
‘odd and bloodthirsty literature, and I read and 
dozed all day till, at four o'clock, our wretched 
native strolled in. Our heavy luggage was, of 
course, already here, and loaded up on to one 
of the Government mule-carts, in which we were 
to travel the rest of the way. There was no 
other station now till we reached Kalomo, in 
about another two days and nights, so we would 
camp in the open again, for which I was truly 
thankful. Somehow I did not feel up to riding 
again that evening, so I sat back in the cart, 
and when we stopped for dinner I could eat 
nothing. 

Anthony looked unhappy, and I felt strangely 
ill, aching all over, with a splitting headache. 
However, I refused to stop, and we went on for 
another couple of hours. Too ill to care for 
anything, except that the dreadful jolting had 
stopped, I just dropped into my blankets. ‘The 
palms of my hands were burning, and my head 
opened and shut, and shut and opened, in the 
good old malaria fashion to which I have long 
since grown accustomed. 

Anthony was very unhappy, insisting on my 
swallowing quinine and phenacetin, and goodness 
only knows what else. And a truly dreadful 
night set in. For the first time I found deep 
layers of cut grass a hard bed ; and no one had 
much sleep that night. At dawn I insisted on 
struggling from under the mosquito-net, only to 
fall down before Anthony could catch me; and 
I started that day’s journey wrapped in blankets, 
in a hot maze of pain, on an amateur couch that 
Anthony and the driver had contrived for me in 
the cart. Oh, how that cart jolted! The road 
was the most elementary of tracks, with tree- 
stumps some two or three feet high liberally 
scattered about. At each 
crash I felt as though every 
nerve must burst with sheer 
tension, and I fancy I must 
have become light-headed, 
for I remembered no more 
till the next morning at 
dawn. Itappearsthat Anthony 
had travelled all day, instead 
of resting from ten o'clock in 
the morning till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, which is 


the usual thing, and consequently we were close 
on Kalomo. All the mules, of course, were 
dead-beat ; and Anthony, the driver, and the 
piccanins pictures of draggled misery. 

I remember that my headache was gone and 
that I enjoyed a cup of tea, and was able to tell 
my distracted husband that I was much better, 
and then that awful jolting began again. It 
was a truly dismal home-coming. We _ had 
planned to ride into the station together and so 
on up to our new home, which was four miles 
outside ; but all that Kalonio saw of the happy 
bride was a heap of blankets and one bare foot 
hanging over the front seat. We didn’t discover 
the foot till we were on the road up to “ Bal- 
linaghee,” as I had christened the group of huts 
that formed our house, and it was then too late 
to remove the impression. 

Anthony dropped one of the piccanins to go 
and fetch the doctor, and as we left the road 
and the cart-wheels rolled smoothly over the 
short grass I began to feel that, perhaps, it might 
be worth while continuing to live after all. 

“We are practically there now, you poor 
child,” said my husband, “and you will be more 
comfortable directly.” 

The cart breasted the hill and turned sharply 
into a broad, beautifully-made carriage road, 
and we were home. I had a fleeting glimpse of 
a row of agonized black faces, and the quaintest 
little building with an enormously high-pitched 
thatched roof; then a sickening wave of giddi- 
ness came over me, I was lifted down, and next 
minute felt a cool pillow under my burning 
head. The intense relief of quiet and dark and 
space kept me quite still, with not even energy 
to open my eyes, and it seemed only a few 
minutes before the doctor was there, assuring 
me that I was over the worst now. 

Neither the furniture nor some of my boxes 
arrived for another three 
weeks, and we levied contri- 
butions on the entire station 
for the necessaries of life. But 

was all great fun and very 
amusing, as most things are 
in North-Western Rhodesia, 
if one only makes up one’s 
mind that, failing getting what 
one likes, the best thing to 
be done is to insist on liking 
what one can get. 
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An account of the weirdly evil history of a famous and beautiful gem, which was formerly one 


of the chief ornaments among the French Crown jewels. 


Ever since it came into European hands 


the stone has seemed to exercise a malign influence on the lives of those possessing or wearing it, a 
long succession of owners having met with violent ends or serious misfortune of some kind. 
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have not heard of the Blue Hope 
Diamond. It is famous both for its 
historic associations and its reputedly 
evil influence. The stone may well be said to 
have always carried misfortune with it—to have 
brought a long succession of owners and 
wearers the direst ill-luck. 

Where the great diamond is at the present 


moment is a mystery that no one seems able to 
Vol, xxvi—18, 


solve. Its last owner, a diamond merchant 
named Habib, was drowned in Rhio Straits, 
near Singapore, in November of last year, in 
the shipwreck of the French liner La Seyae. 
He had the diamond with him—at least, so it 
is believed—and it was therefore thought that 
it would be found in the safe of the lost 
steamer, where passengers usually place their 
valuables for security’s sake. 

It was supposed that Mr. Habib would certainly 
have entrusted so precious a gem to the ship’s 
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purser, along with other valuable stones that he 
was known to have in his possession. Accord- 
ingly, a diver was employed to go down and 
endeavour to locate the ship’s safe, and bring it 
to the surface. ‘The diver engaged for this 
difficult operation was John Milne, a Scotsman 
belonging to Aberdeen, but now resident in 
Singapore. Mr. Milne is diving inspector for 
Messrs. Coode, Son, and Matthews,: engineers, 
of the Tanjong Pagar Dock Works, Singapore. 
The steamer had foundered in twenty-six 
fathoms. Mr. Milne descended through this 
great depth of water, explored the wreck, and 
ultimately found 
the purser’s safe. 
He made it fast 
to a chain, and 
it was hauled up 
to the surface. 
Thence it was 
taken to Rhio, 
where it was 
forced open. 
‘Then came an 
unwelcome sur- 
prise. All the 
other diamonds 
belonging to Mr. 
Habib were 
found inside, but 
not the stone of 
stones—the 
historic Blue 
Diamond! 
Where it is, as 
I have said, no 
one seems able 
to say. It may, 
of course, lie 
with the remains 
of its last owner 
at the bottom of 
the sea; but its 
disappearance 
in such cir- 
cumstances is 
certainly very 


uncanny Blue Diamond—murder, suicide, and 
madness. The stone weighs fifty-four and a 
quarter carats, and was valued at twenty-five 
thousand pounds, although when it was sold in 
Paris in June, tgog, it was knocked down for 
only sixteen thousand pounds. It had been 
expected that no less a sum than sixty thousand 
pounds would be reached in the bidding for it, 
but possibly its tragic history and reputed 
unluckiness made few persons care to risk 
owning at. 

The diamond is a portion only—the larger 
portion—of a slovely blue triangular brilliant, 
weighing over 
sixty-seven 
carats, which 
formed part of 
the French 
Crown jewels. 
Jean _ Baptiste 
Tavernier, the 
great French 
traveller of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury, is the first 
known owner of 
the original 
stone. From 
whom or even 
where he got it 
appears to be a 
mystery. He 
was born at 
Paris in 1605, 
and travelled a 
great deal in 
Persia, Turkey, 
and the Indies, 
subsequently 
writing an ac- 
count of his 
travels. | While 
in the East he 
secured twenty- 
five large dia- 
monds, and 
among them the 


weird and stone nowknown 
Ce mata Des sar Milnes che diver wh d from the wreck of ” La * the safe cee uettope 
Could it have Mn Mile te dow sie cre err dase Met Diamond. On 
been stolen From a Photograph, his return to 


from Mr. Habib 
by someone on board the ill-fated Za Seyne ? 
Besides the Habib collection, Diver Milne 
recovered all the jewels of a baroness who was 
also drowned on La Seyne while on her honey- 
moon trip. 
The fate of Mr. Habib completes a long list 
of tragic happenings connected with this 


France he sold 
the whole twenty-five to Louis XIV., the 
“Grand Monarque.” 

Tavernier did not escape the apparent curse 
or ill-luck attached to the Blue Diamond. 
Although immensely wealthy through his trade 
in diamonds, his son involved him in most 
unfortunate speculations, and he was obliged to 
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part with everything he possessed to his creditors 
and embark, at the advanced age of eighty-one, 
on another journey to the East. He did not 
reach there this time ;_ he had only got as far as 
Moscow when he was seized with fever and died. 

Meanwhile, Louis XIV. had shown the Blue 
Diamond, or Blue ‘Triangle, as it was then called, 
to his favourite mistress, Mme. the Marchioness 
de Montespan, and she naturally asked him to 
let her wear it. He complied with her request, 
and it is an incontrovertible fact that from that 
hour her influence over her Royat lover declined. 
She was pushed aside by Francoise d’Aubigné, 
better known as Mme. de Maintenon, who had 
been recommended to Mme. de Montespan as 
governess to her children. 

One of the principal Ministers given to 
L.ouis XIV. by the dying Cardinal Mazarin was 
Nicholas Fouquet, who was made Superinten- 
dent-General of the Finances. Fouquet was a 
man of ability, a patron of letters and the arts, 
but he was also very fond of show. He borrowed 
the Blue Diamond from his monarch to wear at 
a magnificent entertainment he gave at his 
princely chateau of Vaux-Praslin, near Melun, 
an establishment on which he had lavished a 
sum of eighteen million livres! He wore the 
jewel at the /é/e, and Louis XIV., inspired with 
jealousy of his extravagance, there and then 
determined on his disgrace. 

A searching examination was made into the 
state of the public finances, at the instance of 
the jealous monarch, and gross extravagance, 
peculations, falsifications, and other abuses were 
alleged against Fouquet—with what justice it 
would be hard to say. Anyway, he was arrested 
and sent to the Bastille, and a commission was 
appointed for his trial. He had two deadly 
enemies, Le Tellier and the great Colbert, two 
brother Ministers who had also been recom- 
mended to Louis by Cardinal Mazarin. ‘These 
two men tried their hardest to have him put to 
death. The unhappy Fouquet was kept in prison 
for three years before his sentence was pro- 
nounced, and was then banished for life to the 
fortress of Pignerol. Here he died of apoplexy 
in 1680. His enemy Colbert succeeded him in 
office as Minister of Finance. 

After the fall of Fouquet the Blue Diamond 
was relegated to temporary oblivion among the 
other Crown jewels of France. Nevertheless, 
its malign influence seemed to be at work 
all through the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. The Dauphin, the only legitimate 
son of the first-mentioned monarch, died in 
1711, four years before his father, and the young 
Dauphiness, Adelaide of Savoy, was attacked in 
the following year by malignant fever, which 
carried her off. Within a week her husband 
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followed her to the tomb, stricken down by the 
same complaint ; and a month later their eldest 
son, the Duke of Brittany, also died. 

Louis XV. was apparently too deeply sunk in 
voluptuous indolence to treuble about the Blue 
Diamond, though it is surprising that his 
favourites, Mme. de Chateauroux, Mme. de 
Pompadour, and Mme. du Barry, were not 
fascinated by the beauty of the jewel into 
begging permission to wear it. Whether they 
did or no is not recorded, but certain it is that, 
under Louis XV., the French lost both Canada 
and India; the people were wholly alienated 
from the throne, and the seed was sown of 
the awful upas-tree of revolution. In 1774 
Louis XV. was attacked by smallpox and died, 
his remains being hastily consigned to the 
coffin and quietly removed to St. Denis, “amid 
the scarcely- suppressed contempt and maledic- 
tions of the people.” 

Then the hapless, ill-starred Marie Antoinette, 
the young and lovely daughter of the Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria, came to share the 
throne of her equally unlucky spouse, Louis XVI. 
of France. She saw the Blue Diamond, was 
charmed by its beauty, and Louis XVI. gave it 
to her. A grand ball was held at the Tuileries 
and the beautiful young Queen wore the diamond 
upon her snowy neck. 

Thereafter she indulged in childish follies, 
and_a ruinous extravagance that brought upon 
her the greatest obloquy. ‘I'he historic and 
mysterious affair of the diamond necklace, 
which, it is said, Cardinal de Rohan purchased 
for her at this time, when the State was 
admittedly bankrupt—unable to pay the interest 
of the various loans contracted—increased the 
people’s resentment against her. 

Her great friend was the equally young and 
lovely Princess de Lamballe, for whom the first 
Gainsborough hat, it is said, was made. The 
Princess saw the Blue Diamond, admired it, and 
was lent it on more than one occasion by Marie 
Antoinette. Everyone knows what happened. 
The “Reign of ‘error” broke out, and 
Louis XVI. was guillotined by the revolution- 
aries on January ‘21st, 1793, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age, after a reign of nineteen years. 
A quantity of quicklime. was thrown into his 
grave with his remains in the cemetery of the 
Madeleine. 

Before he thus perished, however, the 
beauteous and accomplished Princess de Lam- 
balle had fallen a victim to the savage mob 
of Paris. She had been confined in the prison 
of La Force in the preceding August, and at 
the beginning of September a mock tribunal, of 
which the notorious Hébert was president, sum- 
moned the aristocratic prisoners from their cells 
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“The beauteous and accomplished Princess de Lamballe had fallen a victim to the savage mob of Paris.” 
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one by one and, after a brief examination, 
turned them loose through a wicket into a court 
where a band of murderous ruffians put them to 
death with pikes and swords. Such was the 
fate of this unfortunate Princess. She was led 
to think the tribunal had acquitted or remanded 
her, and she was thrust through a door into the 
midst of an abandoned gang who stabbed and 
hacked her to pieces. Her head was cut off 
and carried on a pike at the head of the mingled 
National Guard and mob. 

Nine months after the murder of her husband, 
poor Marie Antoinette also perished on the 
scaffold. 

In the meantime, the Blue Diamond, with the 
rest of the French regalia, had been seized by 
the Jacobin Commune, in August, 1792, im- 
mediately: after the dethroned King and his 
family were consigned to the gloomy fortress of 
the ‘Temple. The jewels ‘were deposited in the 
Garde Meuble, but “from this insecure place’. 
the regalia,” according to Mr. Streeter’s 
“Precious Stones and Gems,” “was surrepti- 
tiously abstracted in September of the same 
year.” 

For something like forty years thereafter the 
history of the Blue Diamond is rather doubtful. 
It is said that a diamond-cutter of Amsterdam, 
named Wilhelm Fals, was commissioned to cut 
this particular stone, and that his son stole it 
from him. The old man .Fals was ruined, and 
the younger, after passing on the stone to a 
Frenchman belonging to Marseilles, committed 
suicide. The Frenchman, whose name was 
Francis Beaulieu, brought the diamond to 
London, but fell ill, and was reduced to utter 
destitution. In this plight he sent for a London 
diamond dealer named Daniel Eliason, to whom 
he offered the stone for a small sum. 

Eliason closed with this offer and purchased 
the diamond from him at his figure, but Beaulieu 
had waited too long before disposing of it. It 
is alleged that he actually died of starvation the 
very day after selfing it. Of course, it is just 
possible that his health had sunk so low that it 
was impossible to restore it. 

At the time that the diamond dealer Eliason 
bought the Blue Diamond it was smaller and 
altered in shape from the old Triangle, but, 
according to Lord Francis Hope, the fact that 
the stones were identical admits of no doubt. 
Eliason, about the year 1830, sold the diamond 
for eighteen thousand pounds to the Hopes, 
bankers of Amsterdam. The head of the family 
was Henry Thomas Hope, of Deepdene, whose 
father was a famous picture-collector and author. 
The diamond was estimated then to be worth a 
great deal more than eighteen thousand pounds. 
‘Thirty thousand pounds was mentioned by a 
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good judge like Westrop as “not an excessive 
figure, considering its absolutely unique cha- 
racter, faultless texture, and exquisite form.” 

The new owner of the gem met with no 
ill-luck, so far as is known, and from this time 
onward the stone was known as the Blue Hope 
Diamond. Mr. Hope lent it on various 
occasions to public exhibitions, and on_ his 
demise it descended, along with the Deepdene 
estate and Ris art treasures, to his grandson, 
Lord Francis Hope. This was in 1898. Lord 
Francis Hope married in 1894 the theatrical 
star of the ’nineties, Miss May Yohe, but 
divorced her in 1902. It is to be presumed that 
she wore the unlucky stone at some time or 
other. The year before the divorce decree was 
granted the Blue Diamond was sold by Lord 
Francis to a syndicate, and the photograph of it 
that we reproduce was taken at the time of the 
sale. 

A London diamond merchant named Weil 

purchased the gem, and he parted with it forth- 
with to an American jeweller named Simon 
Frankel, whose place of business was at Maiden 
Lane, New York. Frankel tried in vain to sell 
the stone. It became a perfect white elephant 
on his hands, and its malign influence once 
more asserted itself, for he became financially 
embarrassed. In 1908, however, the diamond 
came into the hands of a French jewel merchant, 
M. Jacques Colot, who is reported to have given 
three hundred thousand dollars for it (see the 
Times, June 25th, 1909). This is sixty thousand 
pounds in English money, and may be a misprint 
for thirty thousand dollars. 
’ Whatever the sum paid, anyway, it is not 
stated whether the unfortunate Mr. Frankel got 
it. M. Colot found a fresh purchaser for the 
diamond in the person of a wealthy Russian, 
Prince Kanitovski, and a few days after the sale 
went out of his mind and committed suicide. 
This was the tragic end of Colot. Now listen 
to the fate of the Prince. 

He was infatuated with a beautiful actress of 
the Folies Bergere named Lorens Ladue, and he 
lent her the ill-fated stone to wear. What 
followed was the sensation of the year. Ladue 
wore it the following night on the stage, and the 
Prince, who had taken a box at the theatre, drew 
a revolver while she stood before the footlights 
with the jewel on her bosom and shot her dead. 
The murderer did not live to be tried for his 
crime. He was stabbed two days afterwards by 
revolutionists—though how he came to be at 
liberty after such a deed is difficult to under- 
stand. However, the facts are as stated ; more- 
over, the Prince had been suffered to regain 
possession of the diamond after the tragedy in 
the theatre. 
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"He drew a revolver, while she stood before-the footlights with the jewel on her bosom, and shot her dead.”” 
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A Greek jeweller named Simon Montharides 
purchased the stone from the Prince’s heirs, and 
he, it is said, found a ready purchaser in Abdul 
Hamid, the ex-Sultan of Turkey, who had a 
great passion for collecting precious stones. 
Immediately after he had parted with the Blue 
Diamond Montharides is stated to have come 
to his end by falling over a precipice with his 
wife and two children while out driving. The 
horses bolted and carried them headlong over 
the cliff. Whether the Blue Diamond really did 
pass into the ex-Sultan of Turkey’s collection 
is, I believe, rather doubtful; but the stone 
certainly found its way to Constantinople, and 
it is quite probable that the Sultan purchased it. 

This is what the Zimes of June 25th, 1909, 
in giving a history of the jewel, said :— 

“Its alleged adventures for the brief space 
while there (Constantinople) seem to beggar the 
wildest fiction, and we give them with all 
reserve.” The writer goes on to state that the 
Sultan entrusted the stone to one Abu Sabir to 
be polished. Even this poor fellow did not 
escape the jewel’s ill-luck, for he was bastinadoed 
for some reason or another and thrown into a 
dungeon, where he remained until the recent 
revolution of the Young Turks, when he was set 
at liberty. The Blue Diamond was kept in a 
specal treasure-vault, and early one morning the 
guardian of this vault was discovered at his post 
by the door stiff and dead. He had been 
strangled by some person or persons unknown, 
but the stone, strange to say, had not been 
stolen. 

It was now placed in the care of a eunuch, 
Kulub Bey, whose duty was to guard it in its 
receptacle at night. In the daytime the ill- 


omened stone reposed on the bosom of the 
favourite of the Sultan’s harem, Salma Zubayba, 
to whom her Royal master gave it. She was 
wearing it, so the story goes, at the moment 
when the revolutionaries broke into the palace, 
Believing all at 


and the Sultan was with her. 
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an end, it is alleged that the Sultan drew a 
pistol, turned on Salma, and shot her dead. 

Kulub Bey, the eunuch, had meanwhile been 
hanged in the streets by the mob, and, as 
history records, Abdul Hamid was dethroned 
and kept in durance vile, in daily fear of his life. 

The diatnond was sold by the Young Turk 
party to a diamond dealer named Habib, and 
along with seven other diamonds it was sold by 
him at the Hotel Drouot in Paris for a total 
sum of forty thousand three hundred and 
twenty-four pounds. The other stones were the 
Mi-Regent, a rose diamond, the so-called 
“Princess Matilda’s” diamond, and four other 
unmounted stones. 

Mr. Habib publicly exhibited the Blue 
Diamond, with others. of his collection, at 
Messrs. Garrard’s, silversmiths, London, from 
June 7th to 11th, before its sale by auction. 
Who bought the stone from Mr. Habib does 
not transpire, and this leads to some confusion, 
for, as I narrated in the early part of this tragic 
history, a Mr. Habib was in possession of the 
stone in November of the same year, and 
perished by drowning on the French liner 
La Seyne in Rhio Straits. 

Either the Mr. Habib who sold the diamond, 
with the other seven stones, in June, 1909, 
bought it back again, or somebody of the same 
name bought it. I am inclined to think that 
the latter was the case, the more so as the letter 
I received from Mr. John Milne, the diver, 
points to there being ‘70 Mr. Habibs—one who 
perished in the wreck and another who is now 
in Paris, and who presumably financed the 
diving operations to recover the purser’s safe. 

But the mystery as to the fate of the diamond 
itself remains insoluble. Does it lie at the 
bottom of the ocean, twenty-six fathoms deep, 
or is it somewhere among the world of men, 
still pursuing its apparent mission of bringing 
misfortune and disaster upon all connected 
with it? 


A photograph of Miss Salisbury taken at the age of fourteen. 
Aa) TORY - WRITING has an awe- 
AA C= inspiring sound to a girl who has 
H lived her entire life, barring a time 
at school, on a remote ranch, where 

~ Mecessity has forced her to become 
more familiar with “ busting” ponies and herd- 
ing cows, etc.—tasks which custom ordinarily 
decrees to be man’s work—than with wielding a 
pen. Still, it has occurred to me that the simple 
plain relation, as one would write a gossipy 
letter to a friend, of the long sequence of 
thrilling experiences which have been mine 
might be quite as entertaining as the regula- 
tion short story of the expert writer, and, as 
“Smoky” Hibbs, one of our former cowboys, 
used to put it, “Truth don’t need no frills 
tacked on to her, nohow.” 

Since the time, a good many years ago now, 
when dad first “located” the big stock 
ranch, and helped himself, along with 
neighbours, to the public range, many, many 
miles north from Great Falls, in bleak Montana, 
I can remember nothing but a long succession 
of exciting incidents, each trampling upon the 
heels of its predecessor, in which I have been 
the unwilling star actor. I don’t say actress. 
“Cow-girls ” somehow get to scorn the feminine 
distinction to their titles, after listening to 
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Our readers will peruse this narrative with the 
keenest interest. Miss Salisbury is a typical pro- 
duct of the Western, plains—a girl born and bred 
on a remote ranch, scores of miles from the nearest 
neighbours, living a free, open-air life, and engaging 
in hazardous occupations which would daunt many 
aman. In this story she tells, in a delightfully 
gossipy fashion, of some of the many exciting 
experiences which have fallen to her lot on the 
frontier. 


the half-pitying, half-tolerating, and two-thirds 
contemptuous manner men-folks assume in 
bestowing them. 

The very earliest memory I have—I must 
have been seven or eight years old at the 
time—was of myself astraddle a big roan, my 
sunbonnet hanging by its strings and my hair 
streaming wildly behind me, going like the wind 
in the van of a stampede of shorthorns, with 
nothing visible to the naked eye to put a stop 
to the wild race short of “Middle Man” 
Mountain, and that was farty miles to the south. 

But really—there was always a wild strain in 
me—lI enjoyed the experience in a certain half- 
crazy fashion. I seemed to know I was going 
to come out of it alive, and the tingle it put 
in my blood was perfectly) delightful—the very 
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“1 was rubbing « cotton-wood stick along its spine.” 


sensation, I think, that even then I was uncon- 
sciously hankering for. 

I did come out of it alive—a statement, by 
the bye, which is perhaps superfluous, now that 
I am telling about it a certain number of years 
afterward. But the same “Smoky” Hibbs I 
have mentioned nearly lost his own life in 
saving mine, or thinking he saved it. T can 
remember his cutting in ahead of the moving 
mass of shorthorns on his pony, firing his 


revolver, waving his sombrero, and yelling like 
Vol. xxvi.—19. 


a crazy Comanche till he got the “bunch” 
turned in another direction. 

Many a time after that “Smoky” was fated to 
save me from serious injury, or worse. In fact, 
were I to relate the adventures in which he 
figured as my rescuer, without particularizing, 
they would scem to call for a romantic culmina- 
tion. The barrier to this, however, would lie in 
the sad fact that when I was seven or eight 
“Smoky ” was already grey-headed, and married 
at that. I think he regarded me—not without 
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cause—as “jest a half-locoed big-eyed kid”— 
utterly irresponsible and perpetually in need of 
his watchful supervision. 

It was perhaps a month after the stampede, 
as well as I can recall, that, while he was out 
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after a “ bunch of beef” in a lonesome corner of 
the ranch, he all at once came across me calmly 
scratching the back of a snarling timber wolf 
which had got one of its feet caught in a con- 
cealed steel trap. I was rubbing a cotton-wood 
stick along its spine, “having the time of my 
life,” watching it show its great fangs and growl 
at me deep down in its throat. I suppose it 
was a highly dangerous pastime for a child, 
especially as the big beast was so powerful that 
he finally actually pulled the great trap out of 
the ground and moved it several feet along the 
surface. But I don’t believe I was half as 
scared as the wolf itself was. I remember I 
had been out with a new camera dad had 
just bought me, and I was taking “snaps” of 


Miss Salisbury’s snapshot photograph of the wolf which figures in one of her adventures. 


everything in sight—I used up two sets of plates 
that forenoon. And I am firmly convinced now 
that it was only a lucky accident and the pro- 
tection which Providence is said to give children 
and others which prevented Mr. Wolf from 
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snapping me while I was “snapping” him. My 
photograph of my queer pet is reproduced on 
this page. 

The “Lazy H” was the name of dad’s 
brand, and therefore also the name of his ranch. 
Our nearest white neighbours at the “ Lazy H” 
were a hundred miles away, and I think the 
loneliness of the vast solitudes around us made 
me of a rather more reflective turn of mind than 
most young girls are apt to be. Sitting during 
the long evenings all alone—everybody else 
being busy at something up to the very minute 
of bed-time—out in front of the small one 
storey log-shanty where dad and my mother and 
I lived, gazing out across the moon-bathed, 
limitless prairie, I had plenty of time for 
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thinking. The only sound, after the cattle were 
quiet, was the lonesome yap of a coyote or 
wolf, the screech of an owl, or some such eerie 
cry; and the stillness was so awful that it got 
on one’s nerves. This kind of life as a child 
gave me an introspective habit which, I believe, 
T should not have had otherwise. Among other 
results, it induced me to keep a diary of my daily 
life—my most cherished treasure to-day, and 
upon which I am drawing now and again at 
present. 

For instance, there is an adventure I had when 
I was about twelve, which I am going to take 
bodily from this journal—barring a few ortho- 
graphical and other changes. It was written 
when the occurrence was fresh in my mind, and 
when my nerves were still tingling from the 
excitement of it, so that I cannot improve upon 
the language itself, or its realism. I started to” 
record it the day after the adventure, but a week 
of fever, caused by the adventure, only permitted 
its completion at a later date. 

You will notice that good old ‘“ Smoky ” Hibbs 
figures in it once more as my rescuer. 


To-day I almost got killed again. “Smoky” 
says he “allows” it’s only a matter of time, 
anyhow. All last night I had to scrooch up in 
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around to prevent me riding her, and galloped 
out across the big pasture. I had been riding 
about half an hour, and was close to the line 
fence on the west side, when I caught sight of a 
herd of horses racing like mad down the slope 
of the foot-hills, on the far side of the fence. 
Leading the bunch, whinnying and prancing, 
was the biggest stallion I had ever seen. 

Now, of course, I had heard the men talk 
about the herd of wild horses running loose in 
the hills, and about the mad stallion that ran 
with them and was “‘boss” of the bunch. But 
I had never seen any of them because they 
seldom came so far out of the hills. And 
anyway, I wasn’t thinking about what they were 
then, because I had my mind full—and my 
hands too — seeing that tricky little Bess 
didn’t buck me off on to my nose. 

Probably the pony sighted the bunch of 
horses as soon as I did, for all at once she shut 
down tight on the bit with her teeth, laid her 
mean little ears back straight, and started like a 
streak of lightning for the fence. Of course, I 
was surprised at her striking out so suddenly, but 
I stuck to the reins with one hand and grabbed 
her neck with the other, and I wasn’t a bit 
frightened. 

Just then I heard “ Smoky ” Hibbs yelling at 
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a corner of one of the wind caves in the western 
foot-hills, almost afraid to breathe because of 
the mountain cats that were sniffing in at the 
entrance hole, and prowling all around me. I 
reckon they thought I was good to eat. 

Now this is the way it all happened. Yester- 
day morning, after breakfast, I went to the 
corral and caught Bess —a vicious little dun- 
coloured “outlaw” pony—when no one was 


The “ Lazy H” Ranch in Montana, where Miss Flsic Salisbury spent her carly life. 
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me somewhere so far back of me that I could 
only just hear him. I looked over my shoulder 
and saw him racing after me as hard as he could 
make Prince, his fast Kentucky horse, travel 
over the ground. 

“Smoky ” was waving his arms at me, riding 
with his knees, and shouting something I 
couldn’t hear. Lots of times he and I had had 
races when he had come up behind me suddenly 
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like that, and I supposed he wanted to race this 
time, so I just kicked Bess with my heels 
and went on. 

I tried to make the little beast turn north by 
jerking on the rein, so that we should have 
plenty of room for a big race. It was forty 
miles to the Canada line, while we were getting 
pretty close to the fence. But she kept her 
grip on the bit and paid no attention to me, 
and I decided to let her go—I couldn't really 
help myself — till the fence made her turn. 
Well, in about a 
dozen winks, as it 


and mother with for so long a time was gone 
clean out of me. 

I was crouching close to the little front 
opening, trying to rouse up nerve to creep out 
through it, but shaking like a leaf, when I 
suddenly heard something go pat-pat-pat quite 
near me, but out on the shelf of rock in front of 
the cave, and then sniff loudly two or three 
times. I think it stuck its head inside, because 


I could see two great blazing eyes shining out of 
the darkness. 


Then the creature let out the most 
awful ye-oww/ any 
human being ever 


seemed, we got to 
the fence, and at 
the same moment 
I saw the big stal- 
lion horse, with 
his long line of 
wild cayuses 
strung out behind 
and all around 
him, pawing at 
the fence directly 


heard in his life, 
and drew back 
quickly. I knew 
at once that it was 
a big bob-cat ora 
mountainlion (the 
most cowardly 
and least danger- 
ous of all Western 
wild animals, but 
that fact I didn’t 
know then), and 


at the spot we 
were headed for. 
It was only a loose 
pole fence, and I could see it trembling and— 
well, I didn’t seem to know what did happen just 
then. I know that in what seemed to me only 
a single breath I found myself clinging to my 
pony’s neck — scared thoroughly this time— 
and racing up the side of the foot-hills in the 
very middle of the bunch of wild horses, being 
piloted by the big stallion, and praying and 
crying and trying to scream all at the same 
time. 

I just caught a glimpse of “Smoky” and his 
steaming Kentucky horse coming on a jump 
through the break in the fence away below, as 
the wild bunch switched suddenly round a bend 
in the hill, and I can remember getting thrown 
off on my shoulder and bouncing like a rubber 
ball down hill, till I fetched up with a crash on 
a level place in front of a hole in the side of the 
hill that I had just bumped over. 

Although badly shaken I had sense enough 
to scuttle into the hole. I think I must have 
fainted right away then, for I don’t remember 
anything else till I woke up all at once and 
looked at the mouth of the hole. The sun had 
been shining in brightly when T lost conscious- 
ness, but now it was black as pitch, and I knew 
it must be night. This meant that I had 
been unconscious for eight or ten hours, so I 
guess I had been pretty badly scared or 
hurt, or both. I know I could barely move, I 
was so stiff and sore, and all the “show-off” 
spirit I had been worrying “Smoky” and dad 
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my flesh turned 
cold and I felt my 
scalp tingle all over. I don’t know how [ got 
through that awful night. All the time I could 
hear animals of some kind or other sniffing and 
prowling round the hole and over my head. 
Once some great heavy beast stamped its way 
across the roof of the cave. Dad says it was 
probably a grizzly bear. I kept imagining 
snakes were dropping off the roof around me 
and gliding over the rocky floor at my feet. It 
was just the time of year for rattlers to be 
getting active, and I was so scared that I was 
afraid to move, and every inch of me had a new 
pain. When I finally woke out of one of my 
jumpy snatches of sleep to see daylight showing 
through the small opening I was the most thank- 
ful girl that ever got lost and lived to tell about it. 

A little after sunrise, stiff and dizzy, I crawled 
on to the shelf to get the nasty cave-smell out 
of my nose. I was looking up and around me, 
trying to figure how I was going to get up the 
steep bank I had rolled down, or what was going 
to be the consequence if I slipped off the shelf 
into the deep chasm below, when I heard some- 
one gently calling my name a little way higher 
up the hill. It was “Smoky,” and he was 
calling softly, he told me afterwards, so as not 
to frighten me and make me fall. But I was 
too happy when I realized it was him to feel in 
the least frightened. 

I found out after I got home that “ Smoky ” 
had been searching for me the whole night. He 
had ridden back to the ranch-house post-haste, 
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“I was racing up the foot-hills in the very middle of the bunch of wild horses.” 
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after he had seen me disappear around the bend 
in the hill, and had raced after me, and come up 
close to the herd of wild animals, to find I was 
no longer on Bess’s back. At the ranch- 
house he had got dad and another of the 
men, and all of them took ropes, or “lariats,” 
and hurried back to the hills. I imagine they 
must have combed the foot-hills pretty closely 
over a radius of several miles during the day and 
night, but they searched vainly for even a trace 
of me. 

I had lost no glove or handkerchief near the 

scene of Bess’s spilling me—as the lost girl 
would have done in a novel. Consequently 
they had to search practically every foot of. the 
ground. ‘They went over every crevice and 
cranny large enough to conceal my small person 
—except, of course, the one spot where I had 
been all the time. 
- “Smoky” Hibbs obstinately kept up the 
search, refusing even to return with the others 
after sunrise for breakfast at the ranch-house. 
He had been about to give up-in despair, he 
said, when something had prompted him to 
creep around the narrow ledge trail again where 
he had last seen me, and which he had been 
over several times already during the night. 

When he sighted me so abruptly and unex- 
pectedly he thought for a moment that I was 
‘my own ghost, or a non-existent creation of his 
own badly-strained nerves. And then, partly to 
settle this point and partly so as not to scare 
me if I proved to be real, he called softly to me, 
and started to creep down the steep incline 
after me. Some ten fect of my descent had 
been a sheer cliff, so it is small wonder I got 
the mischief bounced out of me for awhile. 


Unfortunately, however, the lesson didn’t 
prove to be lasting. My mischievous bent soon 
landed me in another scrape —this time as the 
captive of a band of “rustlers” who were just 
then operating in that section. 

Between my twelfth and fourteenth years, for 
almost two years our people, and, in fact, practi- 
cally all the stock. ranchers between the line of 
the Great Northern Railway and the Canadian 
boundary in North-east Montana, had been 
suffering from the depredations of “rustlers,” as 
the horse and cattle stealers were called. 

Between losses from them and the toll levied 
on the stock by the bands of prowling wolves 
and coyotes, the profits for ranchers were 
dwindling pretty fast, and as most of them were 
merely experimenters, or homesteaders, in a 
practically new country, none of them were 
rich, so that these losses were getting to 
be serious matters with them. They were 
desperately anxious to rid themselves of the 


“rustlers,” but the easy escape for the rascals 
into British territory and the scarcity of sheriffs 
or range police of any sort on our side made 
this practically impossible. 

‘The marauders had been sighted several times 
in small bands by different ranchmen, but they 
had always been well up toward the Canada line 
at the time and fully armed, while the farmers 
meeting them had generally been unarmed and 
of smaller numerical strength. 

None of the “rustlers” had ever been recog- 
nized by the ranchmen, and they were believed 
to be a bunch of “bad men” who, before their 
first appearance in Montana, had been chased 
out of the Indian territory and the famous 
Cherokee strip, farther south. 

They always seemed to do their “rustling” 
at night or just before sun-up, and were most 
mysterious about it. ‘They came and went, 
invariably cutting out and driving off the 
cream of the herd, in spite of what had finally 
got to be a very vigilant watch. 

Now it scems very strange, after deputy- 
sheriffs and the range police the ranchers 
themselves had appointed to round up these 
desperadoes had tried in vain to come up with 
them that J, a small girl, should vce see them, 
ahead of everybody else, and, as the cowboys 
say, “all by my lonesome.” 

The first time I was at the ranch house alone. 
The women-folk, with the exception of myself, 
had gone away down into the south pasture, and 
dad and the other two men on the “Lazy H” 
were out “riding range.” I was standing in 
front of the little log milk-house washing and 
scouring milk-pans—a task, by the way, that I 
particularly detested. 

All at once three men cantered up the zig- 
zaggy road leading from the main trail to the 
house, reining up beside me almost before I 
had heard a sound of them. They were all dark- 
skinned, black-haired, fierce-looking men, whom I 
decided, in a half mechanical way, in my mind, 
to be half-breeds, Mexican “ greasers,” or maybe 
gipsies. I found later that the “rustlers” had 
all three of these “tough citizen” combinations 
in their “ bunch.” 

The trio were half scowling and half grinning, 
and of the two facial expressions the latter was 
the most alarming. 

It flashed through my head in a vague way 
that they were some of the much-wanted stock 
“rustlers” whom I had bragged to “Smoky” 
Hibbs and dad that I intended to be the first one 
to round up and jail. But somehow I had suddenly 
lost this brave intention when I glanced at their 
evil countenances. As it happened, I needn't 
have been apprehensive—not ‘haf time, at any 
rate. The fellows merely grinned hatefully at me 
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a minute or two, asked where my men-folks.were, 
to which I managed to stammer a reply, and also 
if I had seen any “rangers” around that section 
lately (meaning the police). Then one of them 
demanded a drink of milk, and after I had 
spilled one pan in trying to hand it up to him, 
and he had jumped 


as far away from landing the “rustlers” as if 
they had never been seen. 

Matters moved along after that for several 
weeks in the ordinary way at the “Lazy H,” 
nothing more exciting occurring than the dis- 
appearance one cloudy night of an entire bunch 

of young Hereford 


off and grabbed two 


steers which had 


more pans, they dis- 
posed of them and 
rode off. 

I didn’t feel my- 
self again until they 
were quite a dis- 
tance down the trail, 
riding fast and head- 
ing south. It was 
then that I first 
realized fully who 
they were and how 
I had bragged of 
the awful things I 
was going to do to 


them. And now I 
was letting them get 
away. I made a 


quick dive for the 
dinner-horn, and 
began to hoot on it 
as hard as I could 
blow. Directly after 
I saw dad and 


“Smoky” coming 
in from the north 
range. 


The two men, and 
later the women, |} 
when they got back, 
were in a high state 
of excitement over 
my experience and 
the fact of the three 
“rustlers” having 
becn so near at 


lately been imported 
at a fancy price by 
a ranchman north 
of us. 

Then, one after- 
noon, I wandered 
off nearly two miles 
from the ranch- 
house, following a 
lively little trout 
stream that went 
through a corner of 
the “Lazy H.” I 
had a light “ take- 
down ” rod with me, 
and was stopping 
now and then to 
cast a fly over some 
promising pool: or 
riffle. 

I had paused at 
a spot where the 
stream rushed 
through a_ broad 
open space in the 
thick brush that 
lined its banks, 
directly opposite a 
low, stony, crum- 
bling bluff, and was 
getting my rod in 
shape for a cast, 
when I heard some- 
one crashing 
through the brush a 
hundred feet behind 


hand. Dad and froma} 
** Smoky,” indeed, 
gave up the range-riding work they were then in 
the midst of without an instant’s hesitation, and 
after listening to all I could manage to tell them, 
and asking me some pertinent questions, they 
hurried into the house for their Winchester rifles, 
and rode off full tilt in pursuit of the scamps. 
As might have been expected, however, the 
latter were not to be found. They had proved 
many times that they were adepts in hiding 
their trail. So dad and “Smoky,” after almost 
killing their mounts, and pressing all the other 
men they happened to meet into the pursuit, 
came jogging wearily home late in the afternoon, 


Miss Salisbury, the cow-girl, at the age of twenty. (Photograph. me, 


I decided in a 

careless way that it 
was probably a stray steer that had wandered 
away from some herd, and went calmly on fixing 
my rod. 

I was so engrossed with the task that fora little 
time I did not notice that the crashing noise had 
all at once ceased, and I nearly jumped out of my 
skin when a voice broke abruptly on my ears. 

“Yuh there, kid; what yuh doin’ heer?” I 
faced about in sudden alarm to see the most 
villainous-looking of my callers at the milk- 
house walking toward me out of the brush and 
tugging at the bridle of a broncho he had been 
leading through it. 
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The fishing-rod dropped from my hand, and 
I stood staring with my mouth open at the 
fellow’s half-grinning and altogether diabolical 
countenance. I was so-badly surprised and 
frightened that I was unable to reply. 

He walked up to where I stood and halted to 
regard me with a cynical leer. I wanted to run, 
but somehow I couldn’t. 

A moment later five of the rascal’s companions 
rode abruptly out of a sort of lane that had been 
cut through the brush lower down, driving three 
of dad’s young mares—the pride of his heart— 
ahead of them. 

Twoof the “rustlers” at once rode over to where 
their pal and myself were, leaving the other men 
guarding the stolen mares. An excited conver- 
sation, in some tongue unknown to me, followed 
for several moments, the burden of which I felt 
intuitively was the disposition they should make 
of my small frightened self. 

At last, however, they concluded their discus- 
sion in broken English, which made me begin to 
look this way and that, in a desperate panic to 
escape. 

“We've jest got to take the kid with us, an’ 
that’s all there is to it,” angrily announced one 
of the new-comers, an American-born ex-cow- 
boy apparently, whom I had not seen previous.y, 
but who seemed to be the “boss” of the gang 
present, from the decisive tone he employed. 

“We ain’t fur enough away from the house, 
an’ mebby Sol” (as dad was familiarly called) 
“ain't very fur distant. She might git warnin’ to 
him in time for him t’ git a bunch after us, 
Yuh remember how he’s stuck to our heels a 
couple o’ other times, an’ nigh landed us.” 

It didn’t seem strange to me at the time that 
the rascal should know so much about dad, 
frightened as I was. But not long afterwards, 
when the gang was rounded up and jailed, dad 
identified this fellow as a renegade ex-cowboy 
who had once worked for him for a few days. 
He was, in fact, the only member who ever was 
identified as a “resident ” of that section. 

Well, without dwelling longer on this incident, 
its outcome was my being suddenly seized, a 
hand clapped roughly over my mouth when I 
attempted to scream, and my riding off with 
the band, held firmly in front of the ex-cowboy, 
with a dirty bandanna tied tightly across my 
mouth. 1 screamed no more. If ever I had 
urgent need of “Smoky” Hibbs’s help, I realized 
I needed it then. But there was no “ Smoky ” 
in sight. 

“ Blest if I see what you're goin’ t’ do with the 
kid,” muttered my first captor, sulkily, as he 
rode rapidly along behind us. “ Y’ can’t eat 
her; I think, maybe, we shall have to kill her 
by and by.” 


Nobody answered, although the cold-blooded 
suggestion naturally added nothing to my mental 
comfort. 

As luck would have it, we met no human 
being ; which could scarcely have been expected, 
since, wherever possible, my five captors kept to 
the brush, or the open prairie, away from the 
principal trails. I guessed we were headed for 
the Canadian frontier, some forty miles due 
north, but that was all I knew as to my fate. 

But I was certainly a very miserable child as 
the long afternoon wore slowly away, the sun 
beating down on my unprotected face as we 
kept moving steadily northward. The pace 
had been materially slackened and the ban- 
danna removed from my face as soon as we 
were a few miles away from the ranch. This 
was the only attention that was paid me. 

Late in the afternoon the band halted beside a 
running stream and ate a hasty meal, but what 
was offered me choked me so badly that I could 
eat only a few mouthfuls. The sulky member 
of the gang suggested, as a handy way to rid 
themselves of my encumbering presence, that I 
should be left at this spot. 

“Yuh kin tie her, an’ maybe the wolves will 
get her,” he remarked laconically, and he seemed 
surprised when his more humane companions 
refused to listen to so perfectly logical a 
solution of their predicament. 

When the band shortly started on again the 
sun was already low in the sky, but they kept 
moving doggedly northward until long after 
darkness fell. I was nodding on the tired horse's 
neck, worn out with excitement and lulled by 
the soothing motion of the ride, when at last— 
it was ten o'clock, I heard one of them say— 
they halted for a second time to rest their 
animals and snatch a brief sleep themselves. 
I was given a blanket, and the ex-cowboy (I 
learned later he had children of his own) 
arranged his saddle-bags for my pillow, and 1 
was soon sleeping the sleep of an exhausted 
child, on the ground, with the five desperadoes 
curled down in a circle all about me. 

How long I slept I have no clear idea, but I 
awoke with a start, perhaps an hour or so later, 
to find that the early moon was down and a 
chill wind was sweeping across the prairie. I 
think the cold had awakened me, for I noticed 
in a dull way that the tip of my nose was about 
half frozen. 

For a moment or two I was too confused to 
remember where I was or what had happened 
to me; then the snoring of the recumbent 
“rustlers” brought it back to me in a flash. 

A breathless minute of intense listening 
assured me that the circle of “bad men” were 
sound asleep—they were near no main trail, and 
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to sleep unguarded was comparatively safe—and 
presently I plucked up sufficient courage for a 
bold move. 

By slow degrees I began to work my body 
out of the blanket, until I found myself outside 
it. Then, holding my breath, I got cautiously 
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to scare the paralyzed feeling out of my brain 
and put wings on my halting feet, for without 
the slightest hesitation I sped rapidly away into 
the dark. As I went I thought I heard the 
gipsy man sink back to the ground with a sleepy 
grunt, careless of what had aroused him. 


“Held firmly in front of the ex-cowboy! Welfé''s' dirty: bendaana tied tightly across my mouth.” 


to my feet and stepped lightly over a pair of 
sprawling legs. My heart was throbbing fiercely 
enough to choke me, and I kept gasping like a 
fish out of water to restrain it. And just as I 
stepped across the pair of rough-booted feet 
the gipsy-faced man who was their owner raised 
himself upon one elbow, and I could’see him 
blinking at me stupidly, heavy with sleep. 

Fresh terror gripped my soul at that awful 


moment. It seemed to be just what I needed 
Vol, xxvi.—20, 


I had only a vague sense of direction, so was 
not certain I was heading south. Moreover, I 
had no idea how far we had come, and how far, 
consequently, I should have to travel to reach 
the “Lazy H.” But I had no fixed notion just 
then of getting to the ranch or anywhere; all I 
wanted to do was to put the greatest possible 
space between myself and the sleeping “rustlers.” 
T had had a good rest, but fear alone would have 
forced me to keep moving till I fell exhausted. 


154 


I think it must have been a kind Providence, 
however, which had started me on the way 
and kept me on the right course during the 
four long awful miles I stumbled ahead through 
the gloomy night, till at last I fell, completely 
fagged, after what had seemed a small eternity 
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I got home safe at noon with dad. The 
band of “rustlers” had taken me twenty miles 
from the ranch, but had covered much more 
than that distance, owing to their roundabout 
route. 

Before dad and I started back I gave 


to me, somewhere out on the broad, wind-swept 
prairie. 

It was “Smoky” Hibbs, of course, who found 
me just at sunrise again, huddled down asleep 
under a clump of sage brush not a dozen yards 
from the main Canadian trail. He was half a 
mile ahead of a score of other searchers who 
had left the ranch at sundown when I was first 
missed, and suspicion had been instantly aroused 
as to my fate. 

It was certainly Providence that directed my 
footsteps to the particular spot where “ Smoky” 
found me, for the searchers had been keeping 
to the main trail and would have passed the 
“rustlers ” far to the right. 


re 
“He raised himself upon one elbow, and I could see him blinking at me stupidly, heavy with sleep.” 


“Smoky” and the score of enraged cowmen 
with him a general idea of the locality of the 
“rustlers’” camp, and I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing, two or three days later, that the pursuing 
“ vigilantes” had located the gang readily and 
chased them straight across the frontier, almost 
at their heels the whole while. Once in Canada 
the rascals, instead of finding themselves safe, 
had landed right in the arms of a body of the 
grim-faced mounted police. 

They were all extradited back into the States 
later on,sand got, in the language of “Smoky,” 
“all that was comin’ to them.” 

There was no more cattle “rustling” in the 
section for several, seasons, 
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Beyond. 


BY DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS, 
F.R.G.S. 


A chatty account of several months’ 
wanderings in a_ very - little - known 
region. The author describes the 
fascinating city of Bokhara, a living 
page from the “Arabian Nights,” and 
the wild mountain country where the 
nomads hunt gazelle and foxes with 
great golden eagles trained like falcons. 


] OMPARATIVELY few years ago a 


Lax? | a great expenditure of time and 

Ya) trouble, and in order to penetrate 
A into the fanatical centres, the mys- 
terious Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva, it was 
necessary to wander in disguise and at the peril 
of one’s life. Great changes, however, have 
taken place during the last year or two. With 
the Russian occupation came the railway, and 
now one can travel through from Moscow to 
those little-known Eastern cities by a no more 
romantic mode than an ordinary railway train, 
and in more or less comfort. 

But in spite of the opening up of Turkestan 
and Bokhara by the Russians, Englishmen 
seldom get so far, and still less often are they 
permitted to wander at will as I was amongst 
the most fascinating and most ancient towns. 
It was with some misgiving, therefore, that 
I dropped off the Siberia-bound train at the 
little station of Samara, in Eastern Russia, and 


The Minar Katan Tower, from which evil-doers 
were formerly thrown to their death. 


From a Photograph. 


boarded the train that runs through by the new 
route to the Sea of Aral and Turkestan. 

After five days of travel in an exceedingly 
dirty railway carriage, during which time food 
was remarkable for its scarcity and dust for its 
abundance, I found myself at those teeming 
centres of Eastern life, Samarkand and her sister 
city, Bokhara. 

Bokhara—that strange capital at the back of 
the world, on which every road in Asia is said 
to have converged—might well be called the 
Mecca of Central Asia. It is more than that, 
for, besides being a religious centre, it is also a 
great capital and trade centre. 

The name of Bokhara is well .known to 
Englishmen, yet it has been visited by but few. 
Fifty years ago it was as impregnable as Lhasa, 
and of the few travellers who penetrated to 
within its walls fewer still ever came out again. 
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The story of the English officers, Stoddart and 
Conolly, is too well known to need repetition.* 
Since the place has fallen into the hands of the 
Russians, Englishmen have seldom been per- 
mitted to visit this most fascinating of all 
Eastern cities. 

Quickly, only too quickly, the true Orient is 
disappearing before the march of. the West. 
Cairo is Parisian, electric trams buzz through 
the streets of Damascus, and European wares 
crowd the bazaars. The unadulterated East, 
the East of the “Arabian Nights,” has almost 
disappeared, and in my opinion it is only to be 
seen to-day in this back corner of Asia, which 
is, to use Kipling’s expression, “the other side 
of beyond.” Here alone can one observe the 
Asiatic, unspoiled by contact with Europe, lead- 
ing the same existence as he did a thousand 
years ago, heedless of the rush of the West and 
unaffected by the march of civilization. 

“Bokhara the noble” stands on the deserts, 
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the western declivities of the Pamirs, “the roof 
of the world,” out on to the broad Bokharan 
deserts, and creates along its banks a strip of 
tich cultivation. The land itself is worthless 
desert, but the waters of the river are utilized 
with such wonderful skill and economy that 
irrigation and hard work have caused the region 
to be called one of “the four-gardens of Asia.” 

The weary traveller, having crossed boundless 
steppes if he has come from the North, or sandy 
deserts if he advances from the South, at last 
views the friendly shade of the poplar groves 
and fruit gardens that surround this great and 
mysterious city. From the burning glare and 
the silent desert he comes under the magic 
spell of rushing streams of purest water, waving 
cornfields, and deep groves, most welcome to 
the eye. The belt of cultivation is’wide, and 
he must travel far through the narrow, dusty 
lanes before he reaches the town walls. Tiny 
hamlets are scattered over the fertile land, and 


from ay 


in the region formerly called Bactria, between 
the Syr Daria and the Oxus. Were it not for a 
noble river, the Zarafschan, Bokhara would not 


exist. This river pours down its waters from 
“* These two brave Englishmen had pushed their way through 
from India on a mission to the Emir of Bokhara, At the risk of 


their lives they reached the city, but immediately on arrival the 
Emir threw them into prison. After lying in a dungeon for several 
months, tortured by the foulest of vermin, they were dragged out 
and beheaded. 


The “ pool,” the combined bathing-lake and water-supply of the city. 


[Paotograph. . 


the fields are full of labourers. Thousands of 
little irrigation canals distribute the life-giving 
water, which causes the soil to produce four 
crops a year. 

At length the walls of the city appear, and 
the hum of traffic and men’s voices greet one, 
very pleasant after the silent outside world. 

Bokhara is completely surrounded by a wall, 
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and I had to enter by one of the eleven gates. 
If by chance I had been benighted ] should 
have had to stay outside, or, at least, leave my 
caravan behind and enter by the tiny door 
beside the main gate, through which a man can, 
literally, only just squeeze. 

When once inside the walls the whole pageant 


though he comes fram the other side of Asia, is 
immediately at home and makes many friends 
in such a city as this. But it is not so with 
the European, He may be civilly treated now, 


although fifty years ago he would have been put 
to death, but he is not at home in Bokhara and 
never can be. 


The barrier of East and West 


Frou a} 


of the East burst on me—intense light and 
shade, brilliant colours, the richness of the great 
men and the squalid poverty of the beggars, the 
cleanliness of the mosques and the filth of the 
streets, the aching glare of the cloudless sky and 
the cool shade of the deep bazaars. Nowhere 
in the world, I claim, can such a perfect picture 
of the unspoilt, unregenerated East be seen as 
in Bokhara. It is as if a chapter of the “Arabian 
Nights” had been put upon a stage. Here one 
looks down through a long vista of years and 
sees the East as it was long before the West 
existed, 

Let us stand a minute beside the “pool” 
which is represented in the second photograph. 
‘This is the very heart of the city, and is situ-- 
ated in a square surrounded by giant madresas 
and a motley crowd of booths and shops. Here 
at midday the people of Bokhara congregate to 
pray in the mosques near by, and to take a meal 
on the terraces that surround the pool. Men 
of every Eastern race assemble here. One can 
see Afghan and Hindu, Persian, Arab, and 
Mongol, wild-looking Turkoman, and slouching 
Tartar, all enjoying the delights of a bazaar-day 
in Bokhara, “at the back of the world.” 

It is worthy of note that the Asiatic, even 


Believers at prayer in ‘the courtyard ofe mosque at Samarkand. 


Whotograph. 


forbids it. So the Westerner may wander 
through the bazaars and enjoy the scenes he is 
so lucky to see, but he is tolerated rather than 
welcomed, and therefore feels altogether “out 
of it.” 

The “pool” itself is nothing but a large 
stone reservoir of filthy water. Under a brilliant 
sky and shadowed by great trees it makes a 
fitting foreground to the gay costumes of the 
men, the dark bazaars, and the madresas piled 
up behind. When I saw men on the steps of 
the tank washing themselves in this water I felt 
surprised, to say the least. But when farther 
along I noticed men filling their water-skins 
from the same supply, I realized that East is 
really very far from West. 

In point of fact, Bokhara is a “protected 
native State.” The Emir is still absolute master, 
and has power of life and death. But Russia 
holds the key to Bokhara, for she has control 
over her water supply, and could, by diverting the 
river that irrigates Bokhara, ruin her prosperity. 

The terrible deeds that once made Bokhara 
a byword are now prohibited by the Russian 
Government. Prisoners are not permitted, for 
instance, to be dragged through the streets by 
galloping horses. Nor are they thrown from 
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The felt tents of the Kirghiz nomads, with whom the Author 
From a) spent a considerable time. — [’Aotog7aph 


the top of the high tower called the Minar 
Katan, which is seen in the photograph at the 
head of this article. This was the usual punish 
ment meted out to evil-doers in the old days. 
Watched by thousands of spectators, the poor 
wretches were flung from that giddy height on 
to the flagstones beneath. 

Bokhara has many chambers of horrors, 
unwholesome for Western eyes to see, and the 
description of which would certainly be unfit for 
publication. Perhaps the most horrible of these 
is a pit where prisoners were tortured by vermin, 
which were so numerous and ravenous that in 
the absence of human prey they 
were fed on chunks of raw meat. 
Below this tower the two English- 
men I have already mentioned 
were done to death. 

And yet, in spite of the records of Bokharan 
cruelty, the people seem to me to be peaceful 
enough. No doubt the excellence of the Russian 
rule has a great deal to do with this. No more 
impressive example of this can be given than 
the scene illustrated in one of my photographs, 
which I have seen on many occasions. A 
thousand true believers are at prayer in the 
great courtyard of a mosque in Samarkand. 
The drone of the Mullah’s prayers and the 
answering hum of a thousand voices, as, in 
perfect unison, the bodies sway to and fro, and 
the men, with bended bodies, touch the earth 
with their foreheads, led me away into another 
world altogether. There was no fanaticism, no 
dark looks, no whispers of “infidel” as I 
watched them, but I almost felt a sense of 
vulgarity as I recorded this remarkable scene on 
a photographic plate. Few photographs, indeed, 
exist of Turkestan and its ancient cities. 
European travellers are not welcomed by the 
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A Kirghiz nomad hunting with a golden eagle trained like a 
falcon. With these they hunt gazelle, foxes, and even wolves. 
From a Photograph, 


Russian officials, and it was only by the greatest 
of favours, for which I am extremely grateful, 
that I was enabled to wander at will for over a 
year in Russian Turkestan. 

Turkestan is a land of variety and contrasts. It 
contains immense sandy deserts and stupendous 
masses of high mountains and plateaux, as well 
as luxuriant valleys. This variety of environ- 
ment breeds different races, as varied as the 
scenery. Mild Tadjiks of the cultivated lands, 
merchants, shopkeepers, and tillers of the soil 
contrast strangely with the Turkoman of the 
plains, the warrior-shepherds who long held 
the Russian forces at bay, and the hordes of 
Kirghiz who wander over half Central Asia, 
from the Caspian to Manchuria, and claim the 
endless deserts as their own. 

The tents of these ,wanderers are quaint- 
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looking structures, rather resembling beehives, 
and very unlike the tents of other nomad races. 
But the Kirghiz have the cold and wind to 
contend with, for winter on the Asiatic steppes 
is very severe, so they have devised a home 
which meets this requirement as well as the 
conditions of lightness and means of transport. 
Their tents are, I think, the most practical form 
of portable abode that I have ever seen. The 
Russians recognize their utility to such an extent 
that they house their soldiers in them when on 
outpost duty in preference to ordinary tents. 
Their shape is designed to meet the force of the 
hurricane winds which sweep across the steppe. 
Their warmth is demonstrated by the fact that 
their entire covering is of stout felt, sometimes 
several layers thick. ‘They are, moreover, quite 


windproof, for the door is a heavy flap of felt 
which can be closely shut, and the hole in the 
roof, which is necessary for light and the exit of 
smoke, can also be closed at will, thus rendering 
the abode as snug as any well-built house.* 


And yet in 
spite of their 
solidity, the 
kibitkas, as 


* 1 passed man; 
nights in the lar, u 
tent on the right 
of the picture on the 

evious AN 
Eithough there was 
snow and it was 
mid : wintes ye i 

» comfortably 
and” warm, under 
one sheep-skin rug. 
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‘The Author's caravan crossing a mountain (stream, 


they are called, can be taken down in a short 
time and packed away for transport. ‘he 
frames are of light trellis-work of willow laths, 
over which felt strips are laid this way and that 
until the whole is covered. The inside is typical 
of a nomad’s abode. Gay-coloured rugs and 
carpets are spread on the floor and hung 
round the sides of the tents, for the Kirghiz 
appreciate colour, although their designs are 
rather crude. A strange conglomeration of 
saddles, harness, and guns lies around the door, 
a couple of falcons are tethered to their blocks 
in a warm corner, and some hunting-dogs lie 
stretched by the fire, on which simmers a giant 
pot of soup. 5 

The Kirghiz themselves are a superior type 
of nomad, for their lands are wide and their 
pastures rich. They own immense herds of 
sheep and oxen, horses, and great Bactrian 
camels. These steppes are the true home of the 
sheep which produce the so-called “‘ Astrakhan” 
fur, but whose only connection with Astrakhan 
is the fact that it 
is traded through 
the markets of that 
famous town on 
the Caspian. The 
horses that the 
Kirghiz breed run 
half wild in  enor- 
mous herds, and a 
man hardly knows 
if he possesses a 
thousand or two 
thousand _ horses. 
Wealthy Kirghiz 
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often own even more than this. The Bactrian 
camels are of great worth, for they supply the 
hair for making the felt, and as beasts of burden 
can carry prodigious weights. 

Perhaps the chief charm of the Kirghiz’s life 
is the completeness of the family circle, which 
is unbroken by the seclusion of the women. 
Yet the Kirghiz are Mohammedans, and, in 
comparison with other nomad tribes, are strict 
observers of their religion, all wanderers being 
less religious than ‘sedentary peoples. And yet 
here alone, amongst all the millions of adherents 
to Mohammed, is the “bane of Islam” done 
away with. In the great rounded kibitkas men 
mix with women, the wives prepare the food, 
and the children play around or tend the fire, 
whilst the men gossip about the herds. 

All wanderers are lovers of the chase, but 
for sheer love of sport and daring exploits the 
Kirghiz take the palm. Central Asia is the 
home of falconry, which was not introduced 
into Europe until the Crusaders brought back 
falcons with them from their Lastern wanderings. 
But imagine the ambition of the men who fly 
their birds at wolves and foxes instead of at 
quails and partridges !_ Not content with hunting 
game-birds with small falcons, the Kirghiz capture 
and train the great golden eagles, with which 
they hunt such game as gazelle, foxes, and even 
wolves, A well-mounted Kirghiz falconer, carry- 
ing on his wrist one of these magnificent birds, 
is a fine sight. The weight of the eagle is such 
that the owner requires a support for his wrist, 
and the hunters are usually to be seen with a 
little wooden bracket that supports the arm 
against the hip. ‘The eagles are hooded, as all 
falcons are, but can only be used in winter 
when they are hungry and keen. In summer 
they are fed on marmots and live a restful life, 
sitting in the sun in front of the tent doors. 
When gazelle or wolves are the objects of the 
chase, the eagles are aided by long sleek grey- 
hounds, of a small breed, the dogs running in 
and pulling down the quarry when the eagles 
have sufficiently bewildered it. 

Out of the Transcaspian deserts rise suddenly 
the immense mountain masses of the Pamirs 
and Tian Shan, together with their outlying 
ranges. This hill country is one of the most 
inaccessible in the world. Access into Eastern 
Bokhara can only be obtained by clambering 
over high snow-passes and crawling along the 
sides of precipices. ‘There are practically no 
roads, and the few tracks there are partake more 
of the nature of staircases. So narrow and 
rough are these paths that they can only be 
used by foot-passengers. 

Some idea of the terrible going may be 
gleaned from the fact that 1 spent several days 


getting down one valley not more than fifteert 
miles long. In this case the mountain sides 
were so steep, and dropped so sheer into the 
torrent beneath, that the path was literally built, 
like a balcony, on to the sides of the cliffs. 
A stone set loose would fly a thousand feet 
before touching the ground, and the horse that 
once lost its foothold would be irretrievably 
doomed. 

The valleys are entirely cut off from each 
other during the winter months, and each forms 
a little world of its own. The rivers are bridged 
when possible, chiefly for the purpose of getting 
flocks from one grazing ground to another. The 
first picture on the preceding page shows such a 
bridge which 1 came across on a mountain gorge. 
The river, being hemmed in by rocky walls, 
was reduced to a foaming torrent, and the 
natives had taken advantage of its narrow span 
to throw a bridge of tree-trunks across the gap. 
My caravan was kept waiting at this point for 
several hours, for a wealthy Kirghiz shepherd 
had monopolized the bridge whilst driving 
across many thousands of sheep. Two men 
standing at one end of the bridge took this 
opportunity of counting the sheep as they came 
across in single file. 

The chief peculiarity of Central Asiatic 
scenery is the plateau-world. Besides the low- 
lying steppes and deserts, there are highly- 
situated upland pastures. The fine grazing 
available here in summer attracts the nomads 
from the plains, which gives a great variety of 
life to the Kirghiz. It seems as if the steppe 
breeds the Kirghiz, for wherever it holds sway, 
from the Caspian to Lake Baikal, whether it 
is on the lowlands or up on the “roof of the 
world,” there you find the nomadic Kirghiz 
The plateaux have an extreme fascination of 
their own. There you have the expanse and 
freedom of the desert with the bracing air of 
the mountains. Here you can gallop for miles 
over beautiful grassy downs, undulating and 
flower-strewn. Here you have the freedom of 
the plains without their monotony, for instead 
of a blank horizon you have spread out around 
you a vast panorama of mountains, topped by 
glistening snow-fields. All this can be seen 
in the preceding photograph, which shows my 
little caravan crossing the wide, shingly bed of a 
river that meanders through the broad valley. 
The actual height of this is over ten thousand 
feet. 

Across this plateau I travelled late in the 
summer and found that the Kirghiz had already 
left it, their herds having grazed off every green 
thing, so much so that there was scarcely any 
food left for my horses. Neither was there any 
fuel, and for days-in succession I could not get 
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a hot drink ; for six weeks I did not see so much 
as atwig. The utter barrenness of the plateau 
at this season testified to the immense size of 
the Kirghiz herds, and drove me to seek fodder 
in the neighbouring ranges. All these Pamir 
valleys, as they may be called, are walled in all 
round by still higher ranges, and in the secluded 
valleys of these I found the nomads encamped. 
In this happy valley, where there was plenty of 
pasture, we had some very exciting hunts. Over 
the very hills depicted in the photograph the 
Kirghiz huntsmen and myself indulged in the 
strangest of sports—wolf-hunting on horseback 
on the edge of the eternal snows. 

Wolves are the most deadly enemies that the 
shepherds have to reckon with, and a chance is 
never lost of bringing one to bag. Teh or a 
dozen of us, mounted on little mountain-ponies 
and followed by a number of small greyhounds, 
scoured the hills until we found a pack of 
wolves. When the pack was sighted, then the 
fun began, for the hills were so precipitous that 
riding seemed out of the question. However, 
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The Author's camp in the plateau region. 


(Photograph. 


we not only rode, but galloped at full speed 
down the slopes, following the hounds, which 
soon turned a single wolf out of the pack 
and brought it to bay. While the dogs baited 
the wolf on one side, one of the hunters dashed 
in and secured the animal by the throat before 
it had time to bite him. Then they made a 
rope of horsehair pulled from the tail of one of 
their ponies, and, slitting a hole in the skin above 
the wolf’s nose, passed the rope through and 
tied up his mouth! The animal was then 
hitched to the saddlle of one of the hunters’ 
ponies, and we all galloped back to camp. 

The ponies went down those steep shale 
slopes at a breakneck speed, but never once 
came down on to their knees. Amongst the 
rocks they picked their way like so many goats, 
and once on the grassy valley they galloped 
home of their own accord. When camp was 
reached the wretched wolf was publicly executed 
as a treacherous enemy, and at night a bigger 
feast than usual took place in the tent of the 
chief hunter. 


From a 


The mountains where the bandits had their rendezvous. 
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THE RED- BEARD'S” 
REVENGE. 


A TALE OF MANCHURIAN ROBBERS. 


BY JOHN Y. T. GREIG. 
ILLUSTRATED BY S. SPURRIER. 


This story gives one a vivid idea of the insecurity of life and property in the interior of 


Manchuria. The author has travelled extensively in 


e country, and here describes one of the 


many adventures of a redoubtable “ Red-beard,” or bandit. 


@) AI-AH! KAI MEN-AH! Open 
the gate, honourable night-officer.” 
| The gongs hung below the carts 
| ceased to boom monotonously 
- through the darkness as the mules 
trotted eagerly up to the gate of the inn and 
stopped. 

“How many carts?” demanded the night- 
watchman from within, always distrustful after 
nightfall. ‘‘ Where have you come from ?” 

“ Two carts,” answered the first driver. “ We 
belong to the honourable Wang family, at Hei 
Shih Tou. There are two carts already in the 
yard, the same party, only we had an upset 
which delayed us. Hurry up; open the gate.” 


“Allright. Immediately,” came the answer. 

For some time the watchman fumbled with 
the heavy bars inside, and then the great clumsy 
gate creaked open, and the leading mules rushed 
for the yard. The first cart had passed in and 
the second was in the gateway, when six men 
dashed from the surrounding willows. The 
watchman saw them approaching, but the cart 
prevented him shutting the gate. Before he 
could do more than shout “The Red-beards!” 
they were through. 

“Call the animals, bar the gate, and take 
these two carters into the inn,” shouted the first 
of the strangers, a tall, handsome Mohammedan, 
with whose silken merchant-robes a gleaming 
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belt of revolvers contrasted strangely. He 
seized the watchman round the body and 
strode off with him towards the door of the 
house. A peculiar call from one of his men 
was answered by six ponies, saddled and bridled, 
trotting out of the willows and into the yard. 
‘The gate was then barred once more. 

Meanwhile the other four bandits had flung 
themselves upon the dazed carters, carrying 
them bodily after their leader. 

“Stay in the compound, I.ao San,” cried the 
latter over his shoulder, “‘and shoot any man 
who leaves the house.” 

Just as he reached the door it swung open, 
and the frightened face of the cook appeared 
from a haze of light and steam. 

“ Here’s your friend the watchman for you,” 
said the robber, and flung him bodily at the 
cook. The two carters were carried into the 
room and there thrown on to the nearest 
“kang.” 

“The keeper of the till is well?” said the 
Mohammedan in the doorway, bowing to the 
innkeeper, who was standing with two bowls of 
soup in his hands, which he was about to place 
on a table for some of his guests. ‘“ You are all 
well?” he added, turning politely to the inmates 
of the crowded room, who stopped as if petrified 
at his sudden entry. Carters, sitting half- 
undressed, six to a table, bowls of rice in their 
hands, chopsticks poised; an opium-smoker 
lying down for his evening ‘“kou,” with his 
lamp just lighted ; inn-boys in the act of ladling 
rice into empty bowls from the great pot in the 
centre of the room, or whisking away cold 
dishes of pork to replace them with steaming, 
greasy messes—all turned towards the speaker 
with fear written plainly on their faces. 

“It is Lao Li, the honourable Li,” whispered 
each to his neighbour. 

A pleased smile lighted up the robber’s face. 

“Seeing you all know me,” he remarked, as 
he drew out two revolvers, “there is less to be 
said. Please don’t rise, because if any of you 
try to leave the room you will probably get shot 
—which would be a pity. If you escape me 
here you won’t be missed in the compound. I 
have a small affair to transact. Wang Lao Erh, 
go with the keeper of the till to his office and 
receive one hundred dollars from him.” 

“Honourable Big-man,” whined the unfor- 
tunate innkeeper, flinging himself at the robber’s 
feet and knocking his head on the ground, “I 
will give the honourable Big-man a 4ofow, but 
I have not ten dollars in the till, much less a 
hundred. I cannot give the honourable Big- 
man what I have not. It was only yesterday that 
my wife’s brother came to borrow, and i“ 

“Wang Lao Erh!” said Li sharply, “take 


this whining liar to his office and receive one 
hundred dollars from him. If he won't give 
them to you, just shoot him. And for the rest 
of you, 1 wish five dollars for every cart. Those 
who have not five dollars must borrow from 
those who have more. You thiee go and collect 
it. I shall wait here.” 

A carter at the far end of the room shouted, 
“Blow out the lights and bolt for the doors!” 
He set the example himself, but it was his last 
act on earth, for Li shot him from where he 
stood, filty feet away. The money, after this 
practical illustration of Li’s marksmanship, was 
collected without any further trouble. Wang 
returned shortly after with the hundred dollars. 

“Tam very charmed to lave made your 
acquaintance, and hope that I may see you all 
again soon,” said Li, suavely, turning to go; 
and added, loudly enough for everyone to hear, 
“Two men will watch the doors and see that 
no one comes out for half an hour.” 

Two robbers remained behind in the com- 
pound, sitting quietly on their ponies close to 
the two doors of the house ; the rest rode away. 
They had gone about three miles when, on 
rounding a bend in the road, they came suddenly 
upon a party of the district police. Li was 
riding a little in front of the rest and almost fell 
into their hands, The startled robbers wrenched 
their ponies’ heads round and retreated at full 
gallop, for it is never. the policy of ‘ Red- 
beards” to fight save when overwhelmingly 
outnumbering their opponents. The soldiers 
pressed on hard behind. Li was not riding his 
own pony, which could outdistance any other 
in Manchuria; and so, by drawing gradually 
away, his men had left him several hundred yards 
behind when they reached the inn again. The 
soldiers were close on his heels. As the first of 
the robbers galloped through the inn yard (the 
shortest road) they shouted a warning to their 
two waiting comrades, who rushed out and 
joined in the flight. 

Out of the inn poured the imprisoned carters, 
overjoyed at the cries they had heard. They 
ran to the gates and saw Li only a score of 
yards away, dashing up the road towards them, 
with five soldiers, lashing their beasts, in hot 
pursuit. The innkeeper, thinking of his hun- 
dred dollars, and foreseeing that Li would take 
the short cut, had the presence of mind to slam 
the far gate just as the robber thundered across 
the yard. Li wheeled round again, but the 
soldiers dashed in at the other gate. He was 
trapped! With a curse he turned on the inn- 
keeper. Seizing him by the queue, he swung 
him from the ground and hurtled him into 
the face of the leading soldier. ‘Then he dis- 
mounted and drew his revolvers. No one liked 
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to face the “honourable Li” when he stood at 
bay, but among the crowded carts he lost his 
advantage, and though there was no one man his 
equal in strength or agility, more than one 
paying the penalty for attempting -to lay hands 
on him, he was at last overpowered and bound 
tightly with rope traces from the carts. 

The sergeant walked up to the sullen robber. 

“Who is this old plaything?” he asked, 
peering into his face. 


“Come here, Lao Ta, and assist me. We 
must loosen this big-nosed brute before he can 
get down, and I alone cannot do it.” 

Even though two to one, however, they pre- 
ferred to drag the redoubtable Li off the pony 
without unfastening his hands. He was too 


dangerous a man to take chances with. 

It was the night following Li’s capture. The 
soldiers were stopping at an inn, having brought 
him about forty miles on the road to the capital 


“Tt’s Li, of Moa Pan Shan,” cried a chorus 
of voices. 

“Eh! That’s good,” said the sergeant, gaily. 

“Ma la ke pa tzu, tsa-o!” cursed a soldier. 
“Will you come down, turtle’s egg ?” 

The man addressed was sitting calmly on a 
pony, his hands tied behind his back and his 
legs bound beneath the animal’s belly. The 
speaker, who was holding the pony’s head, raised 
his riding-whip and struck him across the face. 

“You are truly not a plaything,” sarcastically 
remarked the prisoner. ‘“ How, think you, can 
I come down, bound in this way? Loose my 
hands and feet, and perhaps I may come down 
then, son of a rabbit.” 

The soldier called to one of his companions. 


“No one liked to face the ‘honourable Li’ when he stood at bay.” 


of the district, where they hoped to receive a 
reward for his head. 

The two drove him into the inn, where, wish- 
ing to make an impression upon the guests, he 
of the riding-whip drew his bayonet and pricked 
the prisoner from behind, cursing him for a 
“ Red-beard.” Li stopped in the middle of the 
room, turned sharply on his captor, and, looking 
him full in the face with a glance before which 
the blustering coward quailed, said :— 

“You are an insult-the-weak, fear-the-strong 
feather of a grass chicken. But I tell you that 
you shall eat more than you desire as the result 
of this affair.” - 

“What sort of a talk is this?” cried the 
sergeant, coming in at the same moment. 
“Wang Erh Yeh, take this old plaything into 
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the office and see that he is well tied up. If 
there is anyone there already, just clear them 
out.” 

The soldier seized the prisoner by the queue 
and, disregarding the innkeeper’s remonstrance, 
dragged him into the office, to which there was 
no entrance except through the large room or 
by the shuttered window. There, thrown down 
on the “kang,” with feet and hands securely 
tied, the robber was left in the dim light to 
think over his approaching execution. 

The guests, whose tongues had been loosened 
by his exit, began to question the soldiers, who 
were only too glad to boast of their prowess. 

“You don’t know him?” exclaimed the 
“grass chicken.” “Just hark at that! Here 
are men who don’t know Li the Red-beard, 
from Moa Pan Shan!” 

“Is that he?” cried the awed travellers, with 
starts of surprise. 

“If it is not he, who is it?” said the soldier, 
pityingly. 

“Ai ya ha!” the guests ejaculated. “Well, 
you will get a big reward from the officials for 
having caught him, if he does not succeed again 
in buying himself off.” 

“No fear of that,” the sergeant said. 
caught him in the act this time. 
view the sword, that is certain.” 

They sat talking for more than an hour, the 


“We 
He will inter- 


soldiers enlarging upon the story of the capture ~ 


to an awestruck and wondering audience. 

Late in the night a small cart arrived, and 
after a little parley with the watchman was 
admitted. It proved to have only one passenger 
and the carter. The former, a plump, well- 
dressed, small official, at once entered the inn. 
He bowed graciously to the innkeeper. 

“Any room, honourable keeper of the till?” 

“Ah! My grandfather is well?” said the 
innkeeper, politely. ‘ Plenty room, plenty room, 
and a hot ‘kang.’ Move down a bit, honourable 


younger brother, and let the grandfather have the . 


end of the ‘kang.’” 

Most of the talk had ceased on the entrance 
of the official. The soldiers had nearly ended 
their evening meal. The sergeant, uncurling 
his leg from under him and half raising himself 
from the “kang,” invited the new-comer to 
partake. 

“Eat, eat,” the official said. ‘“ ‘There is no 
hurry for me. Bring me washing water,” he 
added to an inn-boy. 

Carefully taking off his upper garments and 
laying them on the “kang,” he squatted down 
on the ground before a filthy basin of scalding 
water, which the boy had brought, and, with 
much spluttering and blowing and soaking of 
dirty towels, proceeded to wipe his face. As 


he was drying himself he strolled over beside 
the soldiers. After the usual polite phrases had 
been exchanged, he said :— 

“T heard in the last inn that you caught a 
‘Red-beard’ yesterday. Is it true?” 

“Yes; we caught one yesterday on the main 
road.” 

“To you know him?” 

“ He is Li, from Moa Pan Shan.” 

“That can’t be.” 

“ How can’t be?” 

“Why, I was told Li had been executed only 
the other day.” 

“No, no; this is Li.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Yes, I’m sure. 

“Yes? - 

“Well, go and have a look at him, then. 
He’s in the inner room there. Open the door 
for the grandfather, Wang Erh Yeh.” 

“No need, no need,” said the official, striding 
over towards the office-door, which he unbarred 
before the soldier had time to do it for him. 
Li was lying on his side. In a moment a small 
knife was slipped into his bound hands, and a 
voice said, in a whisper, “Wait until you hear 
us in the yard.” 

Quick as thought Li shouted, “What do 
you want, you son of a hare?” The official 
ran out of the room again, as if in terror. 

“ Of course it’s Li,” he remarked. “ Directly 
I heard his voice I knew it was he. How was 
it, then, that I was told he had been executed?” 

At this moment the lately-arrived carter, who 
had been seeing to his mules, entered the inn. 

“What about that box?” he asked. “Is it 
to come in or not?” 

“ What box?” the official demanded, abruptly. 

“The box inside the cart.” 

“Truly, you are annoying! I told you which 
box to bring in, and which not to bring in. 
Must I come again and tell you?” And he 
walked angrily out of the room, followed by the 
crestfallen carter. 

“They’ve come,” the latter whispered, when 
they reached the compound. 

“Then go.and open the gate. 
the night-officer.” 

There was no one else in the yard at the 
time, except the night-watchman, who was in 
the act of tying the third mule to the bar above 
the bins. The official approached him quickly, 
saying :— 

“How far is Moa Pan Shan from here, 
honourable night-officer ?” 

“Sixty li; but the li are not big. You will 
be in to-morrow early. ‘These three mules— 
Ai!” 

A long knife had glimmered in the moonlight, 
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“They bound « towel round his eyes and laid him naked on his faceon the “kent.” 


THE 


and the watchman had staggered, stabbed to 
the heart, against the unstable bin. Clasping 
the bin with one last convulsive movement, and 
half articulating ‘ Red-beard,” he fell in a heap 
among the hoofs of the mules. 

The yard-gate, opened by the carter, swung 
back. Ten mounted figures rode into the yard. 
Not a moment was lost. All leapt off their 
ponies, which were too well trained to stray, and 
rushed to the inn. 

“Four of you come with me,” shouted the 
pseudo-official, as he ran towards the office 
window ; “the rest hold the door of the inn.” 

The flimsy window-frames were torn out, and 
the robbers were in the room before Li had 
freed himself. 

“Out of the window and away,” shouted one, 
but Li checked him. 

“T have a little talk to speak before I go,” he 
said, quietly. Walking up to the door leading 
to the common-room, he sent it crashing down 
with a blow from his fist. The falling door 
knocked the sergeant staggering back into the 
middle of the room, for at the first alarm he had 
run to secure his prisoner. Just as Li appeared 
in the doorway the robbers who had been told 
to guard the exit entered by the other door. 
The soldiers, caught between two fires, were 
fumbling among their bedding for their cartridge- 
belts, which they had carelessly thrown down 
on arriving at the inn. Before they could arm 
themselves, however, the robbers had fallen on 
them. The sergeant, bleeding from a gash in 
the head where the door had struck him, fought 
bravely, and was overpowered only by sheer 
force of numbers. But his men hardly resisted 
at all. As for the guests, they stood trembling 
on the “kangs” without offering help to either 
side. 

In a few minutes the skirmish was over. 

“Now,” said Li, sitting down and deliberately 
cutting the last remnants of rope from his arms, 
“this business will soon be carried out to an 
end. Take these three soldiers and hang them 
from that beam. Teave the sergeant and this 
other to me.” 

The soldiers were taken and hanged without 
more ado, while Li turned to the sergeant, 
saying :— 

“You are no coward ; you can go.” 
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The sergeant, who had expected nothing more 
lenient than hanging, stared at the robber in 
surprise, for few Chinese in Li’s position who 
have not something of the more chivalrous Arab 
nature would have felt anything but rancour 
towards the bravest of enemies. 

“Well?” Li asked. “ Don’t you want——” 
but the man had recovered himself and fled. 

The robber turned to the last of the soldiers, 
lying half dead with fear on the “kang.” It 
was the “ grass chicken.” 

“T told you,” said Li, in a quiet, remorseless 
voice, “that you would have to eat more than 
you wished before very long. To-day you struck 
me on the face with your whip. There is the 
mark ; do you see it? You used your bayonet 
to me when I was not resisting. There is the 
mark ; do you see it? You cursed me more 
than once. Good. Wang Lao Erh, go and 
fetch a spade. And you, Lin Kuang Te, bring 
some hot wood-ash from the ‘kang’ lighting- 
place.” 

In the centre of the room was the usual high 
brick receptacle for hot ash. A few shovelfuls 
of wood chips were thrown in as Li had directed. 
When Wang returned with the spade Li laid it 
on the glowing embers. Without a word from 
him the other robbers tore off the soldier’s 
clothes, bound a towel round his eyes, and laid 
hirn naked on his face on the “kang.” Li lifted 
the spade and held it near his face. Then the 
robbers pinned their victim down, while one of 
them laid the hot spade upon the bare back. 

The tortured soldier gave a shriek that ran 


‘through the inn and far out into the night, 


but Li looked grimly on. The guests stood 
quivering with horror, never offering, however, 
to interfere. 

When four dark-brown patches of leathery 
skin had been tanned upon the man’s ‘back he 
was rolled over, and three more raised on his 
chest. : 

“Now,” said Li, when the torture was finished, 
“we had better go. This dog’s markings and 
the death of these three will teach others not to 
meddle with Li the Red-beard.” 

Ten minutes later, when another large body 
of soldiers whom the liberated sergeant had 
met on the road galloped into the yard, the 
robbers were already safe among the mountains. 
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Colonel Mackenzie writes: ‘‘ This story was told to me by my old corporal of marine police, as 


related. 


took over the Malay Native States, the coasts were infested with pirates. 


I have no reason to disbelieve the man’s statements, as forty years ago, before the British 


I have tried to tell the 


story just as Ali related it to me.” 


my ALL away the boat, Ali. 
VO) 


Sergeant 
Cassim remains till to-morrow to 
make further inquiries.” 

“We will wait for an hour, 
Tuan,” replied Ali, calmly. 


“Why 2?” 

“A ‘Sumatra’ is coming.” 

I looked seaward, but to my eyes there 
appeared no indication of any imminent change 
in the weather. The ocean was as smilingly 
peaceful as ever, the blazing tropical sun making 
a mirage of its surface. 

Without another word Ali walked down to the 
boat, and getting in she was shoved off and 
disappeared round a headland close by. The 
matter of departure having been settled for me, 
whether I liked it or not, I sat down on the 
beach and smoked. 

I might at times dictate to Sergeant-Major 
Etot regarding the details of police work, or 
differ from Detective Sergeant Cassim as to his 
mode of conducting a criminal investigation ; I 
might even venture to remonstrate with the 
lordly native officer, Mitt Singh, concerning the 
drill and discipline of his Sikhs, but not for 
anything would I have questioned the opinion 
of Ali where the sea was concerned. 

He was corporal of the marine police, and 
his command consisted of ten Malay boatmen, 
who, one and all, feared him as they feared no 
other living man, and whom he ruled with a rod 
of iron. Like all orang daut, or Sea Malays, 
they were consummate sailors, only old Ali went 
one better than they. 

Small even for a Malay, he was a little 
wizened man, with a face wrinkled like a dried 
apple. He had a frame of steel, and he knew 
not fear. 

How old he was it would be impossible to say. 
I once asked him, and he replied, ‘ Perhaps 
ninety.” As no Malay, however, knows his own 
age, this was palpably an exaggeration, but he 

- might easily have been seventy. 

What kis early life had been no one knew, for 
the old man never talked about it, though more 
than one of us had vainly tried to draw him out. 
Nearly thirty years previously he had joined the 
police at Penang, and, on our annexing the 


native State in which I was then serving, he had 
been transferred to the newly-formed marine 
police as corporal in charge, and as such he had 
remained ever since. Possibly he is there still. 

I had been ruminating on the beach for about 
a quarter of an hour when Ali returned. 

“Look, Tuan,” he said, pointing towards the 
west. 

The horizon was banked with inky clouds, 
and in the distance the surface of the water was 
cut with a tiny line of white foam, which, as I 
watched, came closer and closer, leaving the 
sea white behind it. 

Nearer and nearer came that line of foam, 
and higher and higher mounted those clouds, 
till suddenly, without a warning as it seemed, 
the “Sumatra” burst on us. The sea became 
one boiling white mass, and ,the wind blew like 
all the furies unchained. 

“The rain in ten minutes,” said Ali, laconi- 
cally. 

I got up and, followed by the old man, 
walked towards a Malay hut close by. 

Isat down on the ladder leading up to the 
door and watched the storm. Ali stood on the 
ground near me, also watching it. 

He had a peculiarity, which I had never 
before come across in a Malay, of talking aloud 
to himself, though I am certain he never knew 
he was speaking. Often had I listened to him 
as he sat behind me steering the boat, but as a 
tule his words were meaningless to me. Presently 
he commenced to mutter, pausing between 
every few words. 

“ Bring her up to the wind. Quick. Good. 
Keep her so. That was well done, and by 
Allah’s favour we will escape them. Oh! fools 
and sons of fools, cannot they see the wind 
coming? Ah! too late, tod late; the ‘ praus 
(boats) won’t answer their helms now. Let go 
the sheets, fools. Look, look, both are capsized ! 
Allah be praised, we are safe!” 

He was looking into the teeth of the storm 
with a fixed stare, and his hands kept shutting 
and opening as though he were in_ intense 
excitement. ‘The gale had evidently recalled to 
his mind some similar scene. in his life, and he 
was living it over again. 
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I wished I could get him to speak of it, for I 
knew it would be worth the hearing. Suddenly 
it occurred to me that I might play on his super- 
Stitious fears, for the Malay firmly believes in 
spirits. I drew a bow at a venture. 

“Were they all drowned, Ali?” I asked, 
touching him on the shoulder. 

“Who, ‘Tuan ?” he whispered. 

“The men in the two boats which were 
capsized in the ‘Sumatra,’” I replied. 

“What does the Tuan mean?” 

“TI also saw what you saw,” I said. “The 
two boats were pursuing the one you were in, 
but those men were not so clever as you. The 
storm caught them before they saw it, and both 
boats were capsized. By the favour of Allah 
you escaped.” 

His jaw dropped, his eyes opened in mortal 
fear, and for a few seconds he stared at me 
speechless. 

“The Tuan must have a Aantu (ghost) which 
showed him these things,” he gasped. 

“hat is true,” said I.“ Otherwise how did 
I know?” 

At that moment the rain came down in 
torrents ; we scrambled up the ladder and sat 
down inside the house. 

“Listen to me, Ali,” I said. “1 come from a 
different country from the other Tuans in the 
police.” 

This was true, for I was the only Highlander 
amongst the officers in the force. 

“In my country,” I continued, “we believe 
in Aantus just as the Malays do, but, unlike 
you, we do not fear them, and they often let 
us see things which have happened. I have 
never told any other Malay, but I have a Aantu, 
and sometimes it shows me things.” 

I paused to let my words have efféct, and I 
saw on Ali’s face an odd expression, half fear 
and half curiosity. 

“Just now,” I went on, “the Aantu showed 
me what was in your mind, and I saw you 
thinking of what happened in that storm. It 
was many years ago.” 

“Then the Tuan must know if the men were 
drowned,” said he. I thought for a moment 
that he had done me. 

“No, not of necessity,” I answered. “The 
hantu could only show me what thoughts were 
in your head at the time, and if you went on 
thinking it might again let me see your thoughts, 
and then I should know all. I have shown you 
what the Aan/z can do, and I should like to hear 
that story.” 

“Will the Aan/u hurt me, Tuan?” he asked, 
With the simplicity of a child. 

““No, certainly not ; unless you lie.” 


“Who am I to lie before Allah and the 
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spirits? Verily the Tuan has spoken wonderful 
words, and I will tell him what happened, for I 
do not wish his Aavtz to have anything to 
do with me. 

“This thing happened many years age, and I 
have never spoken of it since. All those who 
were with me are dead, and no man knows of it 
but me. I have done many things and seen 
many happenings ; but I am an old man now, 
and perhaps after all these years of service the 
Company (Government) would pardon me_ if 
they were found out. 

“T will tell the Tuan all about that time 
when we escaped from the warship’s boats. All 
the men in them must have been drowned, for 
it could not have been otherwise. Perhaps, 
also, all the men of that ship are dead too, and 
no one remembers what happened. 

“When I was a young man I lived in a 
‘kampong’ (village) on the Kwala Linggi. The 
‘Tuan knows the place; it is near Penkalen 
Kempas. There was my father, with his brother, 
his two sons, and my three brothers, and some 
others. We were fishermen, and we also sowed 
paddy at the proper season. 

“We made very little by fishing, but there were 
other things than fish in the sea and in the 
villages near the rivers, and we made them pay 
us, for we had the best prau (boat) along the 
coast. Ah! she could sail, and sail, too, closer 
to the wind than any boat I ever saw. 

“What was it we caught as well as fish? 
Need the Tuan ask, when his Zanfu can show 
him everything? We got money and pepper 
and rice and other things, which we sold in 
Malacca, but principally money. I knew the Aantu 
would tell the Tuan. Yes, we were pirates. 

“ Many atime have we crept down the Linggi 
at night and put to sea to catch a Chinese junk. 
One of us would yo amongst the villages along 
the coast and find out when such a junk was 
sailing for Malacca or Singapore and if she was 
worth attacking,. and then we would hide 
amongst the mangroves at the mouth of the 
river till we could see her off the coast. 

“Sometimés they would sail slowly on unsus- 
pectingly and let us easily overtake them ; at 
others they would suspect us and crowd on all 
the sail they had and try to escape, but it was 
never any use. 

“Sometimes they would fight, but what is the 
Chinaman against the Malay? And if they 
fought it was their own fault if they were killed. 

“ How did we sell what we had taken? No, 
Tuan, we were not such fools as to take it in our 
boat. We had a junk as well, and when we had 
enough pepper and rice and gambier we loaded 
her, and, hiring four or five Chinamen, two of us 
went with the cargo to Malacca. 
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“One day a Malay came to our kampong. 
He was a stranger and said he came from 
Malacca, and was going to Klang to work for 
his brother-in-law. He talked about many 
things, and told us how rich the Chinamen in 
Malacca were. We knew this, but had never 
dared to land there and attack a village, because 
the Tuans lived in that country and had police 
who were armed with guns. 

“Then he told us of a rich ‘Towkay who had 
plenty of money, which he was going to send 
to China. He said the Chinaman lived amongst 
his coolies close to the mouth of a small river 
which we knew of, and after a lot of talk he said 
he would meet us at night near the place and 
guide us to the house. After we had robbed it 
he could return with us and get his share. We 
agreed to do this. He was a son of Shaitan, 
and if we had known who he was we would have 
killed him, but we were blind fools. 

“ He left the next day to go and wait for us ; 
he went by land, and two days afterwards we 
sailed for the place. It was long after dark when 
we arrived, but we found the Malay waiting. 
He wanted us all to go with him, but some of us 
always stayed in the boat on these occasions to 
look after her and be ready for the others when 
they returned. It is a mistake to man a boat 
hastily, Tuan. My uncle, his son, two other 
Malays, and I went with the man, leaving my 
father, my two brothers, and two more Malays 
in the boat. 

“The man was very angry at this, and said 
we should all be wanted, as the Chinaman had 
plenty of coolies, and they would fight; but we 
laughed at him and told him that five Malays 
were equal to fifty Chinamen, and so he ended 
by coming with us. 

“We walked through the jungle for about 
ten minutes till we came to a house with 
another bigger one near it. The man whispered 
that it was in the smaller house where the 
Chinaman kept his money, which was in a box 
under the bed, and that we could easily break 
in the door, take it, and get back to the boat 
before the coolies had time to come out of the 
Kongsi house. 

“This seemed quite simple, and we moved 
out of the jungle into the moonlight. We 
reached the house and my uncle pushed the 
door open ; it surprised us that it was not 
fastened, but we did not think about that. We 
went in and found a small lamp alight in the 
room, and there was a man asleep on the bed 
behind the mosquito nets, but he never woke. 
Truly Allah favoured us. ‘The box was under 
the bed. Two of us took it and carried it outside, 
and the others followed. 

“No sooner had we arrived outside, however, 


than we found ourselves surrounacd by about 
twenty men in uniform, with guns in their 
hands, and two ‘Tuans were with them. ‘Then 
we saw that we had been trapped. 

“Did we fight? Of course we did, Tuan, for 
we knew what would happen to us if we were 
taken. We drew our krises, and I stabbed one 
man in the side. Then my uncle cried, ‘The 
boat! Shout!’ And we all shouted, ‘Sail! 
sail! The police!’ And I learnt afterwards that 
the others had heard us and got away. Some 
of the police ran through the jungle to catch 
them, but they were too late. We always had 
to be prepared to sail away at once. Did not 
those in the boat think of waiting for us, Tuan ? 
Perhaps, but what was the good of all being 
caught ? 

“Tt was a great fight, and I wounded another 
man, but what were we against two Tuans and 
twenty Malays armed with rifles and bayonets ? 
One of the Tuans cut me down with a sword. 
Look, Tuan.” 

He pulled his white bluejacket’s jumper, with 
its blue collar, down to his shoulder, and there 
was the livid mark of a scar across the collar- 
bone and down three or four ribs. It must 
have been a terrible wound. 

“ When all was over I saw my uncle and one 
of the Malays lying dead on the ground. They 
handcuffed the other three of us and took us 
away through the jungle, but I could not see 
anywhere the Malay who had guided us to the 
place. 

“Then we were taken toa police-station, where 
a doctor attended to our wounds and sewed up 
the cut in my shoulder. The next day I was 
ill with fever, and I was taken in a bullock-cart 
to Malacca and sent to hospital, where I 
Temained many weeks. 

“When I got well I was taken before the Tuan 
magistrate and was charged with gang robbery 
and piracy; my cousin and the other Malay 
were tried with me, but as neither my father nor 
any of those who had been with him in the boat 
that night were prisoners I knew they must 
have got away when we gave the alarm. 

“ And who does the ‘Tuan think was the chief 
witness against us? None other than that son 
of Eblis who had come to our kampong. He 
was a mata mata glap (detective), and as we 
were wanted for piracy he had been sent to 
persuade us to come to Malacca and commit a 
sham robbery where the police were waiting for 
us. ‘They could not take us at our kampong, as 
our country did not belong to the Company. 
May his soul be suffering the torments of Hades, 
which is his proper home! Did I never meet 
him again? No, “Tuan, but I heard that his 
dead body was found some months afterwards, 
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“Then we saw that we had been trapped.” 


stabbed. How should I know who killed hin ? 
It was not done in my country. 

“We were sent for trial, which did not take 
place for a month, and when the jury convicted 
us the Tuan judge said it was well for us that 
none of the police -had been killed, and so we 
were not guilty of murder, but he sentenced us 
to penal servitude for life, and a few days after 
wards we were taken in a warship to the islands 


the Tuans call the Andamans, 

where there were hundreds of 
other prisoners. 

“Tuan, I cannot speak of those days. The 

Malay is a free man, and to shut him up in 

a small cell every night, and make him do 
coolie’s work all day, is to him unutterable 
torment. 

“How many moons I suffered this I do not 
know, but it was many, and every day seemed 
worse than the last, till at length all my strength 
left me. I could not eat or sleep; the fever 
burnt my body, my heart turned to water, and I 
was sent to the hospital, where I remained a 
long time. I do not remember what happened 
all that time. 
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“There was a Tuan doctor there who spoke 
Malay, and he was very kind to me. Of course 
he knew why I had been sentenced to penal 
servitude, and when I got better he talked to 
me, and I told him many things about myself, 
but not all I have told the Tuan. 

“When I was well enough to leave the 
hospital I was told I was to work at the boats, 
and I was sure the Tuan doctor had reported 
that I was not to return to my old work. May 
the blessing of Allah rest on him! 

“Many of the Tuans on the island had boats, 
in which they used to go out sailing and fishing, 
and it was to look after these and keep them 
repaired that I was told off. Of course, I was 
locked up every night, but I spent all day on the 
shore, and being by the sea made me begin to 
feel a man again. And then the thought came 
to me that somehow the sea would be my friend 
and would help me. An orang /aut cannot live 
away from the sea, Tuan. 

“After a time the Tuans used to take me out 
in their boats to sail them and to look after them 
while they were fishing. Ah! that was life once 
more. And then I was sometimes sent out by 
myself in one of the boats to fish. Was this 
allowed? Why not, Tuan? How could a man 
escape in an open boat? He could be followed 
immediately and brought back. Besides, the 
guards were always about, and I was ordered 
never to go many hundred yards out. 

“One afternoon I was sent out alone to fish. 
I anchored the boat and, letting down many 
lines, sat down to watch them. How long I 
remained like this I do not know, when I 
suddenly saw on the horizon to the west a sign 
I knew. It was only a small low bank like a 
mist, but I knew it was a ‘Sumatra,’ which 
would break in less than an hour. 

“And then a thought came to me. Suppose 
T could wait in the boat till the storm burst I 
might be taken out to sea, for the wind would 
blow from the island. The boat might be 
swamped, but I would risk that and leave the 
Matter in Allah’s hands. Was not death better 
than being in prison ? 

“T was afraid that some of the guards might 
see the storm coming and would hail me to 
return, but they were all fools and knew nothing 
of the sea; the sun was very hot, and perhaps 
they were sleepy. The boat had her mast up, 
with the big sail lying along the thwarts. I 
went forward and bent it, and then saw that the 
running gear was right. One by one I pulled 
up the fishing-lines, pretending to be very busy 
in case anyone was looking at me. 

“Tuan, that storm appeared as if it would 
never come, and it seemed as if I had been 
waiting for it for hours. Gradually the bank of 
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clouds gathered higher on the horizon and then 
I saw the line of foam, and I knew it would 
burst in five minutes. Still no one seemed to 
take any notice of me, and I blessed Allah and 
the Prophet for making the guards blind. 

“Suddenly the wind came just as the Tuan 
saw it a little while ago. I scrambled to the 
bows and hauled up the anchor, and then I 
heard the men shouting to me. I hoisted the 
sail, turned the boat so that the wind was on the 
beam, and waved my hand towards the north 
part of the island. Those on shore knew I 
could not come in in the teeth of the storm, 
and must have taken my signal to mean that I 
would run for shelter under the land a mile to 
the north, which is what I meant them to think. 

“The land jutted out there, and it stood high. 
I sailed round the point, where I knew no one 
could see me, for the guards would take half an 
hour to get round to that bay. When I had 
gone as I thought far enough I turned the 
boat’s head and sailed straight before the wind 
towards the open sea. 

“ How that boat sailed, and how we flew over 
the water! The waves got bigger and bigger, 
but the boat was built for sea-work, and my 
heart began to dance within me. Then the rain 
came and the wind blew even harder. Soon 
the island was miles astern of me; it was hidden 
by the rain and I knew no one could see me. 

“Eyah! That was a storm. What with the 
rain and the waves the boat began to ship water, 
but I lashed the sheet to the stern seat and 
bailed her out, and we flew ever faster and 
faster. 

“The storm lasted many hours, till the sun 
went down, and then it died away to a fair 
breeze, and again I praised Allah for keeping it 
in the same quarter. 

“T sailed all that night, and the next day and 
the next night. There was a breaker of water 
in the boat, but no food, and I began to feel ill 
from hunger. 

“ At daybreak on the second day I saw, about 
two miles from me, a big Chinese junk, which 
was sailing south, and I headed for her. They 
brought her up to the wind and took me on 
board, and then they hauled the boat up. Some 
of the men could speak a kind of Malay, and I 
told them I had been one of the crew of a 
sailing ship, and that when the storm broke three 
days before I had been in the boat, which was 
being towed astern, As I could not get on 
board on account of the suddenness of the 
storm I had cut the painter and run before it, 
and when the storm had passed the ship was out 
of sight. I do not think they believed me, 
Tuan, for they smiled. 

“They gave me food, however, and before I 
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had eaten two bowls of rice they had cut the 
brass name from either side of the boat’s bows, 
and with a pot of tar had changed the boat 
itself from a white one into a black one. Truly 
those Chinamen were thieves. 

“She was a junk trading from Rangoon and 
was touching at most places down the coast till 


sending back to them one they had thought of 
as dead. They knew I had been sentenced tu 
imprisonment and had been sent to the An- 
damans, and never thought to see me again. 
“The Tuan is weary of my story and wonders 
when I am going to tell him about those two 
boats? No? It is well, for that part now comes. 


“I turned the boat's head and sailed straight before the wind towards the open sea.”” 


they came to Singapore, and they agreed to take 
me ‘vith them if I would work. We went first 
to Junk Ceylon and then to Keddah, to Penang, 
the Dindings, and then to Kwala Klang. Their 
next port was Malacca, but as I did not want 
to go to Malacca I left the junk that night at 
Klang. 

“Tt was a long walk to Kwala Linggi, but I 
saw no other way of getting home, so day after 
day I had to walk through the jungle. How 
did I live, Tuan? I stopped at every Malay 
kampong I came to; no Malay lets another 
Malay want, food. : 

“ After many days I arrived at my kampong, 
and it was with joy that I found my father and 
brothers and all the others whom I had left 
alive. They could not believe it was I at first, 
and thought it was my Aantu ; but when I told 
them all my doings they praised Allah for 


“For many days I stayed in the kampong or 
went out fishing with the others, but one day one 
of our Malays brought news of a Chinese junk 
which was to sail from Pulo Arang for Singapore, 
and on board her were some rich Chinese who 
would be sure to have much money with them. 

“We went down to the mouth of the river in 
our boat and watched for her, thinking she would 
pass in the afternoon, but though there was a full 
moon and it was quite light we did not see her 
all that night. 

“Early next morning she came in sight, but 
as it was day we had to follow her till night and 
then attack her, for we never did such a thing 
by day. How did we know who might see us 
from the land? We therefore let her go on 
about four miles before we put to sea. 

“ All that day we followed her, and, though 
we could easily have overtaken her, we took 
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care not to lessen 
our distance for 
fear she should 
suspect us and 
make for a port. 

“In the middle 
of the afternoon 
we saw two flags 
hauled up to one 
of the junk’s mast- 
heads, but we 
thought nothing of 
it. She was still 
about four miles 
ahead of us, and 
we were about a 
mile from the 
land. 

“ About half an 
hour later my 
father, who was 
steering, suddenly 
said, ‘ Look!’ and 
he pointed to what 
we knew was the 
mouth of a small 
river. The jungle 
grew all round it, 
but above the tops 
of the trees we 
saw the masts of 
a warship. How 
did we know she 


was a_ warship, 
Tuan? By the long 
pennant floating 


from the peak. 
Truly the Tuans were fools, if they wished to 


hide, not to strike their topmasts. 
“We wondered what she was doing in the 
mouth of the river instead of being anchored in 


the open, but we had not jong to wait, for two 
boats full of sailors suddenly came out from the 
tiver and headed for us. Then we knew why 
the Chinamen had signalled, and we much 
feared the whole thing had been arranged in 
order to catch us. 

“The junk had passed the mouth of the river, 
but we had not come abreast of it when the 
boats came out; they were about half a mile 
from us. My father threw the helm hard over 
and we went back almost on our former course. 
We did not want to pass in front of the mouth 
of the river; for the warship would see us in 
the open and might fire cannon at us. 

“Those two boats sailed well; they were 
larger than ours and carried more sail, but we 
soon found that we were going just about as 
fast as they and that they were not overhauling 


“In a second they both heeled over till 


us. We knew it would be a long chase, for we 
were sure they would uot give up so long as 
there was a chance of catching us. 

“Suddenly one of the Malays in the bow 
said, ‘See! the wind is coming,’ and he 
pointed to the west. Then we saw that before 
long a ‘Sumatra’ would blow, for low down on 
the horizon to the west was the bank of clouds 
we all knew the meaning of. 

“Tf those men do not understand these 
storms we may get them caught and so save 
ourselves,’ said my father, and he kept the boat 
on her course, which wag about due north. 

“Then he began playing with them to keep 
them from seeing the storm coming. He ordered 
us to slack away the sail a little so that we lost 
way, and the boat gained about two hundred 
yards on us. Two or three bullets hit the water 
near us, but we knew they could not take good 
aim in boats going as fast as they were. Then 
we hauled the sail taut again and gained a little, 
and after that did the same thing again. 


ALI, 


their lee sides were under water.” 


“All the time my father kept his eye looking 
towards the west, and we saw the line of foam 
coming nearer and nearer. It would strike 
those boats at the same time that it struck us. 

“The moment before it came my father 


threw the boat almost into the wind, but not | 


quite. I have told the Tuan that our prau 
could sail closer to the wind than any boat I 
ever saw, and she now came to it as if she were 
a bird, and we raced into the teeth of the storm. 

“At the same moment. it struck those two 
boats, and the men did not seem to know what 
to do, for it was so sudden. They must have 
been thinking only of us and not watching the 
weather. In a second they both heeled over till 
their lee sides were under water, and nothing 
could save them ; and that is the last we saw of 
them and their crews. 

“We did not return to the Linggi, for we were 
sure that the warship would search all the rivers 
for us, and if they did not find us they would 
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think we had cap-" 
sized as their own 
boats had, so we 
sailed across to 
Sumatra and 
stayed there for 
two moons. When 


we came _ back 
the warship had 
gone. 

“After this we 
thought we had 
better give up 
robbing —_China- 


men’s junks, for 
we knew the war- 
ships would keep 
a close watch all 
along the coast. 
We therefore 
hauled our boat 
into the jungle and 
had to go fishing 
in our junk. 
Many times armed 
boats came up 
the Linggi and 
searched, and at 
last I began to 
be afraid we 
should all be 
taken on sus- 
picion, and then 
I would be 
recognized if they 
took me to 
Malacca. So I 
went to Penang and enlisted in the police. 
Who would suspect a policeman, Tuan?” 


Ali ceased speaking, and for fully five minutes 
looked out to sea. 

“Why has the Tuan made me tell him all 
this?” he suddenly asked, fiercely. ‘“ Perhaps 
he will think it his duty to tell the Tuan Besar 
(the Resident), and I shall be sent back to the 
Andamans. ‘Tuan, that would kill me, for I am 
an old man.” 

“Ali, am I a dog that you should speak thus 
to me?” I answered him. “Men of my race 
do not betray one who speaks heart to heart. 
I swear by Allah and the Prophet that no harm 
shall come to you through me, and I call on my 
hantu to bear witness to my words. Does that 
suffice ?” 

“Al il Allah; Mahomet risoul Allah!” he 
replied. ‘With the Tuan’s permission I will 
call the boat ; the storm has passed.” 


“Naturalist 
in New Guinea. 
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The Author paddling across a lake. 
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“The people visited by me during my last expedition into the remote interior of Dutch New Guinea,” 
writes the author, “had never before seen a white man. Their astonishment when they first met my 
party was unbounded, and they insisted on rubbing my hands, turning up my trousers, and chafing mv 
legs to make sure that the mysterious whiteness would not rub off.” In these interesting articles Mr. 
Pratt narrates his manifold experiences among these primitive folk, many of whom are extremely 
treacherous and blood-thirsty, and describes their quaint superstitions and customs. 


HE forest around our house was 
) simply alive with thousands of kinds 
| of insects, reptiles, and birds, A few 
ee) days after we came there I was start- 
ing out one morning with my twelve- 
bore gun, and had just reached the great trees 
which fringed the clearing round the house when 
my attention was called to a branch near the top 
of a tree about a hundred and fifty feet high, 
where some yellow creature was moving on a 
branch. I soon made out the form of a giant 
yellow and black spotted lizard over a yard and 


a half long. The creature was watching the 
nest of a lory, apparently waiting for the bird to 
return. I raised my gun and fired, bringing the 
monster to the ground with a thud. Although 
injured, it was still very much alive. I bound it 
up, took it back to the house, and tied it to the 
rails of the veranda, intending to try to preserve 
it alive, but to my great disappointment it 
managed to get away during the night. 

In places the trees and undergrowth were 
alive with insects of alarming size, and while 
out one day at Hambitawoeria a centipede four 
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or five inches in length fell from the overhanging 
vegetation down the bosom of my shirt and 
caught in my trouser leg. The amiable beast 
promptly stung me in the groin before I could 
get itout. My leg swelled up to quite a 
surprising size, and although I persistently 
treated it with ammonia it was three days before 
I could get about again properly. There were 
thousands of insects of different species, many 
of them venomous, crawling everywhere. 

While at this place we had a lot of natives 
out catching for us, and each night they 


back six specimens of birds—a creditable per- 
formance even for a civilized sportsman. 

When we decided to return to Fak-Fak we 
sent a couple of soldiers to that place to fetch 
up some carriers, and returned by the same way. 

The extreme difficulty of getting from one 
place to another in New Guinea makes any 
movement a matter for serious consideration, 
but we eventually decided to go from Fak-Fak, 
which is on the west coast, to Humboldt Bay, 
on the north. Higher up the north coast than 
Humboldt Bay is Manokoeari, where the 


returned to the house with the results of their 
day’s travel. My son and I would then go 
through the collection, throwing away all useless 
specimens, and keeping and paying for any 
which were comparatively rare and valuable. 
The natives were wonderfully sharp in recog- 
nizing the kinds we were paying for, and their 
collections improved accordingly each day. We 
lent guns to some of the Papuans, and had 
ample chance of judging their skill as marks- 
men. Considering that guns are often hard for 
them to get, they are really wonderful shots. 
One of our Papuans whom we sent out to 


collect with a gun and six cartridges brought 
Vol. xxvi.—23, 


The incandescent lamp and platform used by Mr. Pratt for collecting moths. 
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steamers make a call on their way down the 
coast to the bay. As the crow flies, from Fak- 
Fak to Manokoeari is about one hundred miles, 
and even by a primitive railroad the journey 
could be done in five hours, but to reach there 
we had to cruise from place to place amongst 
the surrounding islands and go right around the 
coast. The journey to Manokoeari actually 
occupied just about a month, which will give 
Wipe Wor Lp readers a little idea of the diffi- 
culties of transport in this new land, which is 
said to promise so much to the civilized nations 
in the future. 

From Manokoeari to the bay is a straight run 
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down the coast, and after an uneventful voyage 
we anchored there and transhipped with all our 
belongings to the steam-launch, which was run 
up on a sandy beach at the foot of the cliffs 
which surround the bay. Humboldt Bay is one 
of the quaintest places imaginable, and the 
reverse of a health resort. The natives and 
traders live in houses elevated above the great 
sea swamp which forms the bay. At high tide 
a shallow sea runs in to the rising country on 
the mainland, while at low tide the swamp is 
left, a muddy, evil-smelling stretch of sodden, 
dirty sand, which exudes fever and microbes in 
the heat of the day and a pestilential mist at 
night. All the houses are built on poles, either 
erected on little islands or sunk into the swamp. 
When we landed we went straight to an Arab 
trader who we had been told had a house to 
let, and we hired this off him at twenty-five 
guilders a month. 

When we yot to our new home we found it 
consisted of a room some twenty feet square 
and a tiny slip adjuining, in which some ot our 
baggage could be stored. In these cramped 


quarters we had to sleep, eat, and cook our food. | 


We had intended to go inland for a period, 
but we found it quite impossible to get 
carriers, as an epidemic of small-pox was raging, 
which had already wiped out fully half the 
population, so there was nothing for it but to 
pass the time away as best we could until the 
steamer came to take us back to Manokoeari. 

Every household in this Papuan Venice owns 
one or more canoes, in which they paddle round 
to visit the neighbours. The curano, or chief, 
lived in a little “kampong,” or collection of 
houses, on a swampy island in the salt-water 
marsh. 

Everywhere in New Guinea the traveller is 
continually brought face to face with death, and 
the natives are devoid of the slightest pity or 
respect for the dead or dying, although after a 
death they will often wail and mourn for a con- 
siderable time. Murder is an everyday occur- 
rence, and nothing could be worse than the 
morals of the natives. In fact, they have none ; 
they thieve and lie with a persistence and 
cunning which is surprising. 

The Papuans have a cheerful custom which 
demands a life for a life; should anyone die, at 
the first opportunity they kill someone—they 
are not very particular whom—to make up for 
it. While we were at Humboldt Bay a Malay 
died of dropsy ; he was the first Malay who had 
ever come to that part, and the Papuans greatly 
respected him. ‘Very well,” they said, “we 
must shoot a Malay with our bows and arrows 
to pay for his death.” And, sooner or later, 
some innocent person would be killed to square 


the account, when everybody—except, presum- 
ably, the victim’s friends—would be satisfied. 
We determined to go as far inland as possible, 
and accordingly, taking a few necessaries and a 
couple of native guides, we started early one 
morning for the Santani Lakes, travelling along 
a native path leading through forests of tall 
tropical trees and occasional open patches of 
rough grassy land until about midday, when we 
arrived at a small “kampong” on a creek lead- 
ing into the lakes. The house was empty, the 
natives evidently being away on some expe- 
dition. As our guides told us there was a larger 
“kampong” on the banks of the lake we 
borrowed some of the small native “ praus,” 
which were, however, found insufficient to carry 
us. The ingenious Papuans, not to be outdone, 
lashed a number of “ praus” together, forming 
a raft, and then went into the forest and cut a 
few large fronds, or boughs, from a sago-palm, 
which they set up as sails on the raft, thus 
getting a propelling power in quite a novel way. 
Going on board our quaint craft we sailed 
down the narrow creek, which ran like a tiny 
silver thread through great green walls of sago- 
palms and towering tropical trees, which over- 
hung the little stream in places until their 
branches swept our quaint sail as our raft floated 
slowly along. After a couple of hours’ sail 
through the wild virgin forest we emerged into 
the lake quite near to the large “kampong” we 
were going to. Many of the native houses here 
were built with one face looking out over the lake, 
being supported on this side on the usual poles 
of bamboo sunk in the shallow water, while the 
opposite face abutted on to the steep banks, 
giving access to the village. As we passed the 
houses on our rafts we could see the black eyes 
of the Papuan women peering out at us through 
tiny slits of windows about a foot high by some 
five inches across, cut in the walls overlooking 
the water. As soon as they recognized that 
strangers were arriving they signalled by peculiar 
cries to the men on the hillside, and they came 
running down in hundreds, armed with their 
bows and arrows, and swarmed on to the 
landing-place, awaiting the approach of our 
raft. Our guides having assured them that we 
meant no harm, they allowed us to land, 
but their curiosity and amazement at the 
sight of white men were very embarrassing. 
They crowded round, felt our clothes, and 
stroked our hands to make sure that the 
whiteness of our skin was not paint. Finally, 
one, more daring than the rest, pulled up the 
leg of my trousers and, after vigorously chafing 
my skin, looked at his hands with quaint expect- 
ancy, which turned to blank disappointment 
when he found that the colour did not come off. 
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We had arranged to sleep that night at the 
“‘kampong,” and our guides took us to a large 
house, where the Papuans brought us food and 
drink. In the evening we went out for a walk 
and a quiet smoke, but the natives no sooner 

recognized that we were about 
than they turned out literally 
in hundreds, following us 
about like a cloud of flies. 


The women were more shy 
ard would not approach us 
They were finely- 
made creatures, many of them 


] having splendid figures. As we 
{ 
, 


x very closely 


From a) 


walked about the “kampong” they stood in a great 
group on a bit of rising ground, and kept up a 
continual chorus of monotonous shouts, which 
blended into a weird kind of chant. We tried 
to approach them to get a photograph of the 
picturesque gathering, but they made off like 
a herd of frightened fawns, and even the 
blandishments in the shape of beads, looking- 
glasses, and tobacco which we held out would 
not tempt them to approach us. That night we 
slept in the native house our guides had taken 
us to, or, at least, we spent the night there, for 
we found slumber impossible amongst the eighty 
or ninety natives who were our bed-fellows in 
the great barrack-like room which composed 
the house. 

Early the next morning we. started from 
the “kampong” for Humboldt Bay, crowds of 
savages coming to the water’s edge to see us off, 
and howling and shouting like a pack of demons. 
The natives were friendly enough, but their 
curiosity and the numbers who lived in the 
village made it anything but a pleasant experience. 

When we got back to our house in the swamp 


A hut in the jungle where the Author and his party spent the night. 


at Humboldt Bay we found everything in a 
ferment. ‘The small-pox, which was decimating 
the village, had attacked the curano, or chief, 
and he had succumbed. The Papuans declared 
that they did not care for the “big man,” as 
they called the Government Resident, and would 
follow their custom and have a life for a life. 
As we were strangers amongst them our position 
was anything but enviable, for they were more 
likely than not to accredit us with the death of 
their chief. We spent an anxious night, with 
our revolvers and guns ready 

to hand; even if we had felt 

secure sleep would 4 se 
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have been impossible, for from every house in 
the dismal swamp the loud wailing for the dead 
floated across the water. 

The next day the dead chief was taken to an 
island kept specially as a burial-ground. We 
paddled round the gruesome place in the morn- 
ing ; it was littered with grinning skulls, and 
there were numerous heaps of bones of departed 
savages, the island having apparently been used 
as a cemetery for hundreds of years. We after- 
wards landed on the broad stage fronting the 
chief’s collection of houses to witness the elec- 
tion of the new curano. The ceremony was 
attended by people from all the neighbouring 
houses, and great heaps of cocoa-nuts and 
bananas had been put ready to entertain them. 
When the guests had all arrived the new curano, 
wearing a magnificent head - dress of feather 
plumes, gravely strutted to the side of the 
“‘kampong” nearest the burial-ground of the 
departed chief, followed by the crowd of guests. 
From this point he held an imaginary conver- 
sation with the dead’ man, shouting across the 
waters, extolling the virtues of the late chief, and 
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From a) The Ambonese soldiers who accompanied the Author as an escort. 


saying that he was about to be elected. Finally 
he inquired if the dead man objected to his 
election; every ear was strained to catch a 
” reply, but, as the departed curano raised no oral 
protest, his successor was declared duly elected. 
It was an almost laughable ceremony, but the 
natives treated the matter so solemnly that we 
almost got impressed with the gravity of the 
business ourselves. After this very interesting 
sight the whole of the people cheered, after- 
wards dancing the frantic: and peculiar dances 
which are usual amongst the most primitive and 
savage races. One woman in particular was a 
fine sight ; she was made up in all the glory of 
black paint, with plumes in her hair and a pig’s 
tusk stuck through her nose; she wore an 
elaborate dress of leaves, and her appearance 
was distinctly awe-inspiring. 

All the time the epidemic of small-pox con- 
tinued its ravages. Each day brought with it 
the deaths of some of the scanty population, so 
that the anxious watch we kept for the steamer 
may even be excused, for one scarcely appre- 
ciates the idea of dying in a savage country, far 
from friends. 

At last the ss. Mosse? arrived early one 


(Photograph. 


morning, and we lost no time in getting our 
baggage aboard and clearing out of this disease- 
ridden settlement. Apparently the epidemic 


-had spread along the coast, for at Wooi Baaia, 


where the steamer called on the way back to 
Manokoeari, the whole of the people had gone 
to the mountains inland to try to escape the 
disease, which was rapidly wiping out the 
population, leaving the “ kampong ” utterly 
deserted, and with fishing nets, cooking utensils, 
and every household belonging still in the 
untenanted village. 

Five days after we left Humboldt Bay we were 
back again at Manokoeari, the oldest Dutch 
settlement in New Guinea. As New Guinea 
villages go, this was quite a modern place, with 
made-up roads, a proper landing-stage, and for 
the country a good trade, in which some seventy 
or eighty men of mixed nationalities, but prin- 
cipally Arab and Chinese, took part. Mr. Van 
Hasselts, the missionary here, is the son of a 
famous pioneer missionary who came to Mano- 
koeari over fifty years ago, and he very kindly 
lent us a house he owned, which was built in a 
charming spot a little distance along the bay, 
and here we stayed for a week. During the 
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time we bought such rare specimens as were 
brought to us, but one has to be very careful, 
as quite unique species are manufactured for the 
unsuspecting buyer. I had an instance of this 
while packing up our baggage for an expe- 
dition inland amongst the mountains. A trader 
brought me a splendid bird, which he professed 
was “quite new.”. It had long, curled tail 
feathers, and he said it was a cross between 
two species of birds of paradise. Although I 
bought it, I eventually took it back instead of 
completing the deal, as I came to the conclusion 
that the two feathers which made it unique had 
been skilfully put in by hand. At another time 
my son was offered a natural hybrid specimen 
of a bird of paradise, for which he negotiated 
but eventually refused, as he found that by the 
cleverest work imaginable the bird was com- 
posed of a combination of feathers from a male 
bird sewn on to a female with such art as to 
almost defy detection. 

We left Manokoeari, through the kind assist- 
ance of Mr. L. A. Van Oosterzee, who accom- 
panied us, on the Government steamer Pioncer 
for Oranswari, a village about seventy miles 
along the coast. 

When we arrived we were again faced with 
difficulties in transporting our baggage ; all the 
men were away at various occupations, and we 
could not get carriers, so we went on to Sjari, 
the next village along the coast, and cast anchor 
a little way from the shore. A native boat put 
off from the village, rowed by a Papuan, and 
having as a passenger a man whom I afterwards 
got to know as Coosi. As he approached our 
steamer, Mr. Van Oosterzee, who had met*him 
before, told me that he was a mountaineer, but 
having killed a few people in the interior he 
found it safer to stay on the coast, where he had 
established himself as a kind of chief. When 
Coosi came aboard he presented a very quaint 
appearance, being dressed in a dilapidated pair 
of trousers, and wearing an ancient uniform 
tunic which he had obtained from somewhere 
or other. Apart from his grotesque costume, 
he was a striking-looking man, with a singularly 
European type of face surmounted by a great 
mop of bushy hair. He was a great actor, 
and I shall never forget this first interview. 
When we told him that we wanted to get up 
to the Monswoon Lakes, he rolled his eyes 
in horror and declared that it was quite 
impossible. 

When we persisted, he asked how many 
soldiers we had with us, and on being told there 
were five he fairly danced and raved, vowing 
that we wanted at least fifty to be safe. The 
people in the mountains were fighting, he said, 
and we should all be killed and eaten. How- 


ever, we finally managed to quiet his fears, and 
he consented to accompany us. 

Our journey, through entirely unexplored 
country, at varying altitudes up to some 
seven thousand feet, was very difficult, but we 
passed through some wonderful scenery. As we 
were only lightly clad the lower temperature in 
the mountains was very trying, especially as we 
had rain nearly every day. 

The first day’s travel took us along the banks 
of a lovely river, which would have made a 
splendid camping- ground; but the natives 
insisted on going on, and eventually we camped 
on very bad ground, a long way from water, at 
an elevation of two hundred feet. 

We were perched on the side of a mountain, 
without even enough level ground to erect our 
tent on comfortably. For some hours there had 
been an incessant downpour of rain, and every- 
thing we had was soaked. It seemed to have 
been raining for years, for every conceivable place 
was green with moss, even the undersides of the 
great palm leaves being heavily coated. All 
the wood was soaking wet, and we had the 
greatest difficulty to get a fire alight, but finally 
succeeded after numerous attempts. As soon 
as we had our tent up we got into fresh clothes 
and had a feed of tinned meat and dry biscuits 
washed down with hot tea, which was very 
acceptable, as we were all miserably wet and 
cold. While we were looking after ourselves 
the carriers had made themselves a shelter of 
boughs chopped down with a “ parang,” a great 
knife a yard long, and so heavy that a single cut 
is sufficient to lop off a bough three inches in 
diameter. 

When we rose from our camp beds early next 
morning we were confronted with the same 
pitiless downpour, but notwithstanding the 
pelting rain we made the best breakfast we 
could, struck our camp, and prepared to con- 
tinue the journey inland. Even the miserable 
condition in which we found ourselves could 
not prevent some admiration, not unmixed with 
wonder, at the unique scenery. I can only 
liken it to a glimpse of marine vegetation at 
the bottom of the sea; everything looked so 
weird and wet, and the thick coatings of moss 
were such as I had never seen in any country 
in the world before. 

Our day’s march was over a stony and rock- 
strewn path which twisted and curled round the 
mountain sides, overhung with great bushes, and 
traversed here and there by “running palms” — 
plants covered with spikes like fish-hooks, which 
would tear out an eye in a second if one should 
be so unfortunate as to get hooked. As the 
morning wore on our pathway emerged on to a 
slightly broader road, which opened up more 
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perils for our party. In places we had to make 
our way along a narrow track skirting a precipice, 
with a sheer drop of a thousand feet into an 
abyss below. Apart from being extremely 
narrow, this path had in places quite dis- 
appeared, having been torn off bodily by great 
landslips, which at one point had carried nearly 
a square mile of the upland forest into the valley 
below. So large were these subsidences that in 
places the great trees could be seen still growing 
in their original earth. Each of these falls com- 
pelled us to beat up the side of the mountain 
and discover for ourselves a fresh route over the 
crumbling slopes, with the certainty that if we 
were not extremely shrewd in our choice of a 
foothold we 
should go to join 
the displaced 
monsters of the 
forest many hun- 
dreds of feet 
below. 

We brought our 
day’s journey to 
an end ona grassy 
stretch of land at 
the top of one of 
the ridges, and 
proceeded to 
pitch our camp 
and erect our 
beds. With great 
difficulty the Am- 
bonese soldiers f A 
got a fire alight, ,pativs bouse near the 
and we all sat 
round and warmed and dried ourselves as 
well as we could while we ate our tinned meat 
and biscuits and gulped down tea as hot as we 
could take it. It is only under conditions such 
as these that one really enjoys the warmth of a 
fire and the comforting, almost life-giving, 
pleasure of hot drinks. My son, however, 
refused his food, and during the night developed 
a high fever, which added to the anxiety of our 
undertaking. All night he tossed about, and in 
the morning he scemed worse, his temperature 
baving risen to over a hundred and three 
degrees. It was useless stopping Where we 
were, so, after a hurried breakfast, we pushed 
on, along descending grades, towards the 
Ransiki River. My son struggled on with the 
party gamely enough, stumbling blindly, and 
evety now and then falling prostrate with weak- 
ness. Gradually the road disappeared and we 
marched out on the open grassy banks of the 
tiver, which surges through deep channels over 
a rocky bed some thirty feet below the banks. 

Our route lay on the other side of the river, 
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night the door was scoured with great beams of timber. 


which, when full, as we found it, is quite im- 
passable ; to enter its swift-rushing tide means 
certain death. When you are relying on the 
provisions you can carry for a journey you are 
forced to go forward as rapidly as possible, so 
we decided to cut down trees on the banks of 
the river and so bridge the stream. We selected 
a large tree which was growing near the water 
and the soldiers proceeded to hack it down, 
taking care to make the cut so that it would fall 
across the river. Although they worked with a 
will, it took over three hours to fell the tree, 
which, much to our disappointment, failed to 
reach the farther bank, but lay with its upper 
branches some yards from the other side. 
Fortunately there 
was a small tree 
immediately 
opposite, so four 
of the Papuans 
climbed out along 
the felled tree as 
far as they could 
go and then, 
forming a chain, 
jumped into the 
water, and after 
a struggle with 
the raging torrent 
managed to 
scramble ashore. 
Here, after . an 
hour’s: work, they 
a, Succeeded in 
(Photogaphet bringing down the 

smaller tree with 
such skill that it fell against the larger one, and 
our bridge was complete. 

I was extremely anxious to reach a native house 
we knew of, a little way from the river, so that 
my son—who was now very sick indeed —could 
be properly looked after. After a sharp climb 
up a steep ravine—densely grown with tall, 
graceful bamboos a hundred feet high, and 
many of them six inches in diameter—we came 
into a clearing on which the native house was 
built. We fired a gun to warn the native 
occupier of the approach of strangers, and sent 
an interpreter forward to make terms with him 
for us to stay a day or so in his house. Our 
man was met by a short, middle-aged native— 
the owner—and after a conversation with him 
signalled us to come on, telling us that he had 
made arrangements for us. As it was drawing 
towards evening we lost no time in swarming 
up the steep bamboo walk which led from the 
ground to the house. There was a curious little 
defence arranged on this sloping way; for a 
space of some ten feet the handrail on each side 
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was missing, so that any unwelcome strangers 
who endeavoured to come up to the house by 
this means could be easily toppled off by the 
defenders. Once inside the house we found 
ourselves in a great room some hundred and 
twenty feet long by a hundred broad, and 
having got our baggage 
deposited in one corner 
and our camp-beds set 
up we changed our 
clothes, got into dry 
garments, and had a 
good square meal. My 
son could eat nothing, 
and went to bed, while 
we sat up and smoked. 
Before retiring the 
native laboriously barri- 
caded the door to keep 
out intruders, a most 
necessary precaution. 
The people here, in 
common with those we 
met farther inland, seem 
to have no organized 
communities whatever ; 
they are in constant fear 
of being attacked— 
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golden, yellow, and white. From here we got our 
first view of the lake which was our destination. 
There are really two lakes, which the natives 
call man and wife, or, in the native tongue, 
“Monswon Snoen” and “Monswon Been,” 
“Snoen” meaning man and “Been” woman, 
and we intended visiting 
the “female” lake. 

Just before we came 
out on to this flower- 
flecked plain we had a 
surprise which threw 
everyone into a fever of 
expectation, for the 
dread of attack is 
always with one in this 
country. Some of the 
soldiers, who were away 
ahead, could be heard 
firing, and the natives 
immediately dropped 
their loads and ran to 
see what was happening, 
while we took up a 
suitable position for 
defence. In the end it 
turned out a false alarm; 
the soldiers were only 
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neighbours. Every 
man’s hand seems to be 
against everyone else ; 
there is no security 
whatever for life or 
property. 

We stayed at this 
house for a couple of 
days, until my son was 
better, and utilized the 
time in exploring the 
surrounding country. 
On the third morning 
we loaded up our car- 
riers and again started 
towards the lakes. Our 
way lay up a_ rugged 
mountain path strewn 
with boulders and rocks, 
and fringed closely on 
either side with rank 
tropical vegetation. The 
going was very difficult, 
and we were not sorry 
when we emerged on to an open plateau. 
This was:on the level of the lakes, and the 
surface soon changed to wet, boggy ground, in 
which we often sank knee-deep, at times being 
enveloped up to our chins in long waving grass 
blended with magnificent rhododendrons— 


A curious method of hair-dressing in vogue near the lakes. 
From a Photograph. 
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pig. It was fortunate 
that we had some sol- 
diers with us, so that 
we had not much to 
fear from the natives, 
especially as they lack 
even the most primitive 
ideas of combination, 
so that each household 
can be dealt with 
separately. 

As we waded through 
the boggy country we 
saw a long file of 
Papuans wending their 
way in the direction 
from which we had 
come. The weird effect 
of a row of heads bob- 
bing along on the top of 
the sea of tall grass was 
rather disconcerting. 
‘Tne strangers evidently 
mistrusted us, for 
although we hailed them to come closer they 
stood to arms some four hundred feet away, 
and would not approach nearer. As evening was 
drawing in we passed on to a native house 
which we saw in the distance. Although it had 
evidently been recently occupied the owners 
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The “female” iake—The banks are covered with vivid-coloured rhododendrons and many orchids unknown in this country. 


From a Photograph. 


were away, and as there was no one to ask per- 
mission from we took French leave and made 
ourselves comfortable for the night, barricading 
the door to protect ourselves against intrusion. 
The night passed quietly enough, and early in 
the morning we packed our camp beds, loaded 
up our carriers, and made our way to a native 
house on the shores of the lake. This, like so 
many of the Papuan dwellings, was built on 
poles partly over the water, and, like the previous 
house we stayed at, was empty; so that we 
judged the men of the district were away hunting 
or raiding some other “‘ kampongs.” 

We had all our baggage carried inside, lit a 
fire, and made a good meal, which had hardly 
been finished when the native owners of the place 
returned. They were friendly enough, and we 
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had no difficulty in arranging to stop with them. 
We all slept that night in the one great room of 
which the house consisted, the women being 
kept apart in a corner protected by a partition. 

In the morning the soldiers accompanying us, 
who were regular handy men, constructed a 
raft, on which we visited the house of another 
native farther along the shore. These soldiers 
were really invaluable, and they helped the com- 
missariat considerably by shooting wild pigs and 
birds, or anything else which would make good 
food. Fresh meat, of course, is a distinct 
luxury, and the only flesh obtainable is from 
fowls, pigeons, and other birds, wild pigs, and a 
curious little animal something like a great furry 
rat, with an enormous tail and large, round, owl- 
like eyes, called the cuscus. 


The “male” lake—Mr. Pratt his suns, and the Dutch Resident are the oaly white men who bave ever seen these two lakes. 
From a Photograph. 
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Man-Hunting 
in the West. 


BY P. H. NEWBERRY, FORMERLY CAPTAIN OF 
POLICE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. HAMILTON-WILLIAMS. 


The writer has served for many years as a news- 
Paper reporter and police official in the Western 
States. In this article he gives some typical 
instances from his own experience of the dangers 
encountered by the officers of justice in their 


pursuit of armed desperadoes. 


T is an even match when man hunts 
man. Brain against brain; skill 
with the gun and quickness of 
trigger-finger against equal adept- 
ness and similar weapons; the 

courage of discipline against the recklessness of 
desperation. A man-hunt gives thrills that no 
big-game shooting can offer. Often the hunted 
becomes the hunter, and too frequently brings 
in the trophy of the sport. 

I do not refer to the customary police duties 
of tracing a crime to its author and arresting 
that man, but to the hunt of the desperado, the 
man who has killed and will kill again rather 
than be captured, where the hunter must be on 
his guard every moment; must pull quick and 
aim sure; and the order “ Hands up!” must be 
backed by the authority of the loaded gun. 

In an experience of many years in the Far 
West of America as newspaper correspondent 
and police official, I have had occasion to take 
minor parts in several such man-hunts. I have 
found there excitement enough to satisfy the 
most pronounced lover of danger, the most 
insatiate seeker of thrills. In this little article 
I propose to give some incidents from my 
experiences. 

Tom Melville was in the little frame jail at 
Conconully, Washington, for horse-stealing. It 
was the third time he had been caught red- 
handed in his favourite occupation of riding off 
on another man’s property, and twice he had 
served time at the penitentiary for the crime. 
In Washington the third conviction for felony 
means a life sentence, and Melville was certain 
to be convicted at the fall session of court. So 
he was ready to take any kind of a chance to 
obtain his liberty. 

Okanogan County, of which Conconully is the 
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The Author, P, H. Newberry, formerly 
Captain of Police, San Jost, California. 
From a Photograph. 


county seat, is a sparsely-settled territory bigger 
than some Eastern States, lying on the Columbia 
River and in the eastern foot-hills of the Cascades. 
One third of its area is the Colville Indian 
Reservation ; another fourth is Forest Reserve. 
As it is largely a cattle country, abounding in 
hiding - places almost unfindable, and impreg- 
nable if found, it makes a good rendezvous for 
“rustlers” of cattle and horses. Melville had 
many friends in the country around ; he knew 
the mountain trails like a book, and grouse were 
tame and plentiful in the hills. All he needed 
was opportunity. 

That came one Sunday. Around the jail was 
a barbed-wire fence about twelve feet high, and 
inside this yard the prisoners, never more than 
five or six in number, were allowed an hour’s 
daily exercise, while the sheriff or his deputy 
stood guard. It chanced that Sheriff Wm 
Thomas was on the watch that day. He was 
an old man, remarkably active considering his 
age, but no match in a foot-race for Melville. 
Thomas stood in front of the jail, where he 
could see the only outlet from the wire pen and 
almost the entire enclosure. One place in the 
fence, however. was hidden by the jail, and over 
this part Melville climbed, tearing clothes and 
flesh on the barbs. Once over, the prisoner 
dropped to the ground and dashed down the 
hillside, heading for the willow bottom along 
the creek. 
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“ As he fired his last shot his quarry darted into the outer edge of the willow bottom.” 


He had not been gone a minute when the 
sheriff discovered his absence. Another minute 
was lost in driving the remaining prisoners inside 
the jail and locking them there. Then Thomas 
began the chase, with Melville five hundred 
yards in the lead. 

I have seen Sheriff Thomas hit a hat with his 
old-fashioned Colt’s Army revolver at a hundred 
yards three times out of five. When he began 
to run he cocked the weapon, and at the foot of 
the- hill on which the jail stood he had gained 
over half Melville’s lead. He had the down- 
slope advantage while Melville was running in 
an alfalfa field, irrigated and deep in mud. So 
Thomas tried to pot him. 

Bang! Bang! The horse-thief looked back 
and began running zigzag. Thomas thought 
he had hit the fugitive, but the old man was 
too winded by his run to aim true. Melville 
knew that Thomas would certainly drop him if 
he ever got the sights in line, and so he bobbed 
about to make shooting difficult. It was a long 
revolver range, anyway, but the sheriff knew he 


could never cross that alfalfa field in Melville’s 
time, so he caught his breath and blazed away. 
As he fired his fifth and last shot his quarry 
darted into the outer edge of the willow bottom 
and disappeared from view. 

That willow swamp was four miles long and 
from a quarter to half a mile wide, skirted all 
the way by hills. Inside of five minutes of 
Melville’s drop from the wire fence, armed 
horsemen were chasing along the hillsides for 
the narrow end, where the creek broke out of 
the trees into a gorge. 

T had heard the shots in my hotel room and 
had buckled on my belt, grabbed my hat, and 
hurried out into the street. Every man in the 
little town who was not bedridden was running 
up, armed with as miscellaneous an assortment 
of firearms as I have ever seen. So we beat 
that dense thicket of willows and alders for our 
game, Tom Melville, horse-thief and desperado. 
I was “handling” the Melville story for the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer. That day I carried a 
44 Colt’s revolver in lieu of a note-book, and 
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I carried it in my hand, with my finger on 
the trigger. There was a man on either side of 
me within fifty feet. Sometimes I could see one 
or the other in the thick under-brush, and I 
could always hear them. There were two-score 
men within call or sound of my pistol; but I 
have no shame in saying that I was scared in 
that search. I had not the slightest doubt that 
Melville’s friends had supplied him with a revolver 
before he made his break, and. I was equally 
certain that he would use it promptly if I butted 
up against him. 

Melville wasn’t to be found. We beat the 


An open-air court in Okanogan County. 


bottom throughout its length and width and 
traversed the side canyons, but without success. 
With two others I entered an old prospecting 
drift, and at the turn, after calling to the black 
emptiness beyond that I would give just ten 
seconds for anyone there to come out, I fired 
three shots into various parts of the tunnel’s 
breast. Melville, as he told us afterwards, had 
crossed the narrow part of the willows, running 
as rapidly as he could, and had climbed the 
hill opposite within three minutes of the sheriff’s 
last shot at him. Dropping down beside a big 
log he lay quiet until night, watching our futile 
search and the mounted patrols on the hills 
around him. Then he struck out for the Indian 
Reservation, fifty miles away. 

If Melville had been willing to walk instead 
of ride a horse, he might be still at liberty, but 
he hated to walk. Like every horseman, walk- 
ing seemed a snail’s pace to him. He cou'dn’t 
stand it; the next night he stole a little roan 
broncho from a bunch of corralled horses, and 
went into the barn and secured a Mexican 
saddle and bridle to go with it. Then, mounted 
once more, he realized that he was still not 
quite a man, so he stole a pair of spurs and 
“shaps” from another rancher. 

These losses, reported by telephone next 
morning, put, us on the track, and a posse, well 
mounted, started for the Reservation. We 
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, There were few 
settlers in Tunk 

Creek Valley, but 

age : mer of those 
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@ #&y Melville to be- 


friend him. 

We lost all 
trace of the fugi- 
tive at the Reser- 
vation, but we 
headed north for 
Tunk Creek with- 
out hesitation. At 
the river we split 
our party, the 
sheriff and two 
deputies going to 
the westward to 
come into the 
valley from above ; 
his son Mark, 
chief deputy, 
another man, and 
myself going up 
the creek from its 
mouth. We were 
the lucky party, 
for we had not 
gone ten miles 
before we knew 
where Melville 
was, and would 
remain, unless dis- 
turbed, for the 
night. 

A rancher from 
across the river 
had lost several 
range cattle, and 
had wandered 
into Tunk Creek looking for them. 
a new settler in the county his know- 
of the habits of the Tunk-Creekers was 
so when a stranger on a roan horse 
is business there, he had stated 
ng for strays. 
away from here. Cows on 
= tus and we don't allow 
y mancy- tovking rustlers 
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Melville (for the man on the roan was our 
quarry and none other) lope up to a cabin, saw 
a man come out and greet him heartily, saw the 
roan cayuse unsaddled and turned into the 
corral, and Melville enter the house. 

It was after sun-down now, almost dark. We 
held a council of war, and decided that our 
man was trapped, and that we could defer the 
taking of him until morning. We would leave 
our horses where they were, with the ranch-man 
to guard them, and the rest of us would slip up 
close to the house and keep it under surveillance 
through the night. We had little fear that 
Melville would leave it. He was among friends 
and seventy miles from the county jail, nor did 
he know that we were close upon his trail. So, 
taking watch about two hours each, we slept the 
night away under our horse-blankets. 

Mark Thomas awoke us at half-past three, 
even before the first grey tinge of the east 
indicated dawn. The house that covered our 
prey was a rough board shack of four walls, the 
front door facing the trail. He took charge of 
the front; I was to guard the rear side; the 
west wall was looked after by the second deputy. 
There was no door or window in the east wall, 
andno chanceof an escape there. Mark whispered 
his instructions and we crept to our designated 
stations, being careful to make no sound. 

I have lain in ambush beside a deer-trail, 
waiting for the prey to glide past to its drinking- 
place, Sut the hour that I waited for the daylight 
to bring Tom Melville was longer than a whole 
night so spent. There was no sound or indica- 
tion of my companions. Finally, when the 
dawn did come, there was the excitement of 
anticipation as to how and when Mark Thomas 
would make the first move. It was a surprise, 
almost a fright, to me when he stepped out from 
behind some brush and walked toward the 
house. He had no weapon visible, and he 
made no effort to conceal his presence. Within 
fifty feet of the front door he stopped and called 
out, “Melville—Tom Melville, come out here!” 

I heard quick movements in the shack, and I 
jumped to my feet and drew my revolver. The 
window which I guarded was evidently near the 
bunks, for I saw a form hurriedly pass it. In 
another moment the front door opened and a 
man in shirt and trousers stepped out. 

“Who are you?” he cried to Thomas. 

“Deputy sheriff, after Melville. We know 
he is inside and we have your house surrounded. 
Tell him to send out his gun by you and come 
out with his hands up.” 

The owner of the shack went inside, closing 
the door behind him. Then a face appeared at 
my window, and I dropped quickly behind the 
rock and pointed my pistol at it. It was 


Melville, and he saw me,as a grin of recogni- 
tion proved. “Friends of mine,” I heard him 
chuckle. 

There was quite a long confab within, and 
Melville became angry, as was evidenced by the 
tones of his voice. Then the stranger came 
out quickly. 

“He won't be taken alive,” he told Thomas. 
“He’s going to fight it out, and you’d better get 
to cover. He wanted me to stay by, but this 
ain’t none of my funeral.” 

Thomas stood where he was, as coolly as 
though he was not a pot-shot for the worst kind 
of a marksman, which Melville certainly wasn’t. 
He took a watch from his pocket and looked 
at it. 

“Tom,” he called, “T’'ll give you five minutes 
to toss your gun out here and come out yourself. 
Then the boys will begin shooting through the 
walls. They're thin, and you wouldn’t have-a 
chance. ‘“ Newberry, Will—are you there?” 

“All right here,” I answered, and the second 
deputy called “ Here—O !” 

“When I give the word, begin shooting. If 
you see him, get him. If you don’t see him, 
shoot through the walls anyway.” 

“ Right you are,” we answered. 

There was a long pause. Thomas stood 
watching the hands of his clock mark off the 
minutes. The sun began to paint the hill-tops 
pink and flush the eastern sky. To me each 
moment seemed an hour; how much longer 
must they have seemed to the wretch inside 
the hut! 

“Boys, only one minute more now. Don’t 
fire till I say ; then shoot at the height of his 
breast.” 

“Hold on! My hands are up,” came a shout. 
The door opened and Melville strode out, his 
arms extended in the air. 

“ Morning, Tom,” said Mark. 

Melville grinned. 

“’Pears like it’s goin’ to be a fine day, 
deputy,” he said. 

The hunt was over. 

During the Bing On—Hip Sing éong war in 
California, in 1901, I was captain of police at 
San José. These two “ high-binder ” songs, or 
secret societies, had quarrelled over the kid 
napping’ of a Chinese maiden, one Kim Quey, 
and a score of assassinations had been the 
result. In San José, where the Hip Sing song 
was strong, the honours of war—if there is any 
honour in Chinese warfare—were all with that 
society, and the Bing Ons were looking for an 
opportunity to even up the score. 

One evening the attorney of the Hip Sings 
came to the sheriff’s office and whispered to him 
the details of a plot that. his spies had discovered. 
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Sheriff Robert J. Langford sent for me and made 
his plans to off-set it. With Deputies V. Bache, 
Robert Anderson, and Attorney Louis O'Neal, 
we arranged an ambuscade that we believed 
would put the assassins in our power. 

Fong Ling was to be killed that night. Fong 
Ling was president of the Hip Sing song, 
and slept in a room at the rear of the joss- 
house. ‘The assassins were to ereep in and 
shoot him as he slept. We substituted a roll of 
blankets beneath the bed-clothes for Fong Ling, 
although that estimable gentleman suggested 
that one of his coolie servants would be more 
life-like, and would serve the purpose better. 


“The door opened and Melville strode out, his arms extended 
in the air.” 


Then O'Neal and Anderson concealed them- 
selves in an adjoining room, while the sheriff, 
Bache, and myself took up our positions on an 
enclosed stairway. Then we waited. 

The chase of Melville was a wolf hunt; this 
was more like trapping rats. There seemed no 
possible way for the assassins to escape if they 
bit at the bait. We had seven revolvers between 
us—at least thirty-five shots. Though the back 
room was in semi-darkness, the joss-room door 
was open, anda large centre-lamp burned brightly 
there. The assassins must be between us and 
the light; should they escape our fire O’Neal 
and Anderson could pot them when they 
retreated into the joss-room. 

Time moved slowly on that darkened stair- 
way. Several times I nodded and awoke with a 
start as my head fell backward. I must have 
been two-thirds asleep when suddenly two 
pistol-shots rang out in the room below. 


MAN - HUNTING 


Deputy Bache was nearest the door. 

“Surrender, or I fire!” he cried, as he jumped 
through. There was an immediate fusillade, and 
he went down with a groan as I leaped into the 
room. 

I could see twa silhouettes of Chinese between 
me and the light, and I promptly opened fire. 
Langford, beside me, was shooting with a gun 
in either hand. We were close to the Chinese, 
and there was no aiming, no seeming need to 
aim. . They were armed with automatic pistols, 
and in a moment had emptied them, an almost 
continuous flash of fire spouting from either 
muzzle. They were cornered rats, fighting for 
life, and they backed out into the joss-room 
seemingly unhurt. 

My gun was empty. I dropped it, struck a 
match, lit a candle, and picked up the groaning 
Bache. : 

“ Where are you hit?” I asked him. 

He pointed to his side and I found the wound 
at once. Outside, guns were still barking. 
O’Neal and Anderson had opened on the high- 
binders as they came into the joss-room, but 
either the concussion of the weapons or a chance 
shot had put out the centre light and the room 
was in darkness. The sheriff called out to his 


deputies so that they might not shoot each other - 


in the confusion, and in a few moments a light 
was brought; but the front door was open and 
the Chinese were gone. 

Bache was sent to the hospital and afterwards 
recovered from his wound. The rest of us, with 
a detail of police, hurriedly summoned, raided 
Heinlenville—San José’s Chinatown—arresting 
every suspicious Chinaman. We could not 
believe that those two men had escaped un- 
harmed, seeing that nearly thirty bullets had 
been fired at them. We were all humiliated, 
ashamed of our marksmanship, and endured 
considerable joking about it during the next 
few days. Then, one afternoon, the police 
stopped a Chinese funeral and took a look at 
the corpse. “Him kicked by mule,” explained 
one of the mourners, but the body showed three 
great contusions on the chest and a bullet-wound 
in the centre of a black-and-blue bruise in the 
back. “Chain coat of mail,” said our China- 
town detective, who had years of experience. 
“Where him live ?” 

They pointed out the house, and the search 
discovered not one but two shirts of the finest 
steel-ringed armour. Both were badly battered 

_ and one was broken through in the back where 
a bullet from one of our revolvers had pene- 
trated. 

The owner of the second steel shirt was never 
found. He must have been badly wounded, 
for bones would have broken with the impact of 


IN THE WEST. Igt 
44-calibre bullets on the steel rings. He 
had probably been sent to San Francisco, where 
it was easy to find concealment in the under- 
ground maze of old Chinatown. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence in the 
western parts of the United States to use dogs 
in the pursuit of criminals. ‘lhe bloodhound, 
as he is called, regardless of his breed—and the 
best man-hunting dog I have ever seen was a 
dachshund —is frequently brought into the 
game to add his valuable and discriminating 
sense of scent to the officers’ skill in tracking. 
There have been more instances of ludicrous 
and serious failures by these dog detectors than 
there have been successes, but I played a sub- 
sidiary part in one case where justice would 
have been completely baffled but for a liver- 
coloured deerhound, Bose by name. 

They were all Italians connected with the 
affair, and their names have gone completely 
from my memory except for the principal actor, 
or rather actress, in the tragedy, one Rosa 
Gacchie. Notification of the trouble came to 
police head-quarters at a late hour of the night. 
I was day captain and not on duty, but chanced 
to be at head-quarters when the telephone mes- 
sage came in; so I went with the patrol-wagon 
to the scene of disturbance—a shabby house in 
the outskirts of the city of San José. 

A chattering band of neighbours from the 
Italian quarter showed us the house and inter- 


+ fered with our investigations by a great willing- 


ness to assist. There was an old, white-haired 
man dead on the floor with a bullet-hole in the 
middle of his forehead, and there was a young 
Italian on his knees beside the body, moaning 
in long, heart-breaking sighs. When he could 
talk he told us the story through an interpreter, 
one of my officers of Italian birth. He was 
living here alone with his father, he said. He 
had come home late, his father had reprimanded 
him, he had answered angrily, and there had 
been a quarrel. Finally, his father, enraged, 
had picked up a heavy cane and started for the 
son, who retreated to the yard. The boy had a 
revolver, and in the fury of his anger he pulled 
the trigger and fired. The old man fell where we 
found him, just inside the side door of the house. 

The story was told straightforwardly enough, 
although, of course, not as succinctly as it is 
here, and it sounded true enough to hang the 
boy ; and that would have been the incorrect 
solution of this crime if a circumstance had not 
upset this frank confession. When the coroner 
came, as he did before the story was completed, 
and when we picked the body of the old man 
from the floor to place it in the bed, we found 
entangled in the fingers of nis right hand a 
strand of long, yellow hair. 
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When a police-officer investigating a crime 
has a simple, explicit, confessed solution knocked 
over by some new evidence totally at variance 
with that solution he is apt to disregard the new 
evidence. I was always more of a newspaper 
reporter than a policeman, and while that strand 
of hair was not properly in the case against the 
self-confessed parricide, I wanted an explanation 
of how it came into the old man’s hand. The 
son opened his eyes wide, became stupid, and 
would not express an idea on the subject. The 
neighbours, when asked, only shook their heads. 
Nobody knew whose head once held those long, 
yellow hairs, or, if they did know, they were not 
anxious to tell us. 

We arrested the son and lodged him in the 
city prison. Here I visited him with an Italian 
friend of mine, a kindly old physician, who 
spoke both Italian and English with equal 
fluency. Through him I told the boy that I 
knew he had not killed his father, and that 
I wanted to know the name of the woman who 
had shot the old man. ‘This, with a deal of 
sympathy in his voice, the doctor put to the 
young Italian, and we waited for his answer. 
I was watching his face closely, with a strong 
light upon it, and I saw the question go home. 
He winced when the doctor spoke of a woman, 
and it cost him no small effort to assume the 
stolid, stupid look he had maintained during the 
previous investigation. 

“There was no woman,” he said at length. 
“It was as I have told you. I shot and killed 
my father. We had quarrelled, and I shot 
him.” 

“What did you do with the gun?” I asked, 
and again watched his face as my friend repeated 
the question. Again I found a look of mysti- 
fication and anxiety. 

“T threw it away,” he said, making an 
expressive gesture. 

“Where did you throw it?” 

“ Away—into the road.” 

We secured nothing more from our interview. 
Officers were hunting then for the revolver, and 
others were hunting for a yellow-haired woman, 
probably Italian. The gun was found next day, 
pushed far up a tin rain-trough leading from the 
roof, and below it leaves had been inserted to 
conceal it; but no trace was found of the 
woman, 

Although IT was convinced that the young 
Italian was not the murderer, I let the matter 
go to the coroner's inquest, and again heard 
him tell the same story of the shooting. 
Because we had not let him know of the 
finding of the revolver, he described once more 
how he had thrown it far from him, into the 
road. I had no doubt if he had known where 


the gun had been found he would have modified 
his story in that particular, for he was decided 
upon convicting himself, and not knowing where 
the revolver was placed was a serious defect. 
However, the jury bound him over to the 
superior court for trial for murder, and our 
detectives kept on hunting for a girl or woman 
with yellow hair. 

Bose was a dog that I had known for a long 
time. He was owned by a deputy-sheriff and 
had a share in the famous Dunham murder case. 
Buse also knew me, which was more to the 
point, and would work with me; so, the after- 
noon after the inquest, I borrowed him. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that we had 
exhausted every effort to find footprints of a 
woman leading away from the scene of the 
crime. If there had been a woman there—and 
I was confident there had been—she had not 
left any other clue than the strand of hair pulled 
violently from her head. Bose had to take up 
the trail, seventy-two hours cold, with nothing 
but his keen nose and the odour of those few 
hairs to go on. 

I took him to the scene of the murder, gave 
him the scent, and told him to find. He went 
straight to work, and in a few moments had 
seemingly found the trail. After some confused 
wheelings in the yard and back to the house, he 
led me to the rain-trough where we had found 
the gun. Then I knew Bose had the scent and 
I encouraged him with a “Find it, old dog! 
Dig it out!” 

Bose led me—I was attached to him by a 
leash—through the front gate and north, town- 
wards, on the sidewalk. Hundreds of people 
had passed over that sidewalk since the crime 
had been committed, but the hound kept the 
scent. Once or twice he became confused and 
I grew despondent, but each time he caught it 
up again; and he led me more than two miles, 
to a little side street where Rosa Gacchie lived. 

I am not going into the details of her arrest 
or her tearful confession. I believe that she was 
glad to be found out. She was not a good girl. 
She was known to the police in a small way, 
and she had no reputation to lose; but she 
loved that Italian boy. He had taken her to his 
home in a fit of pride induced by over-much 
cheap claret, and his father’s impulsive and 
insulting reception of her, backed up by 
violence, had induced the killing. The 
revolver was the boy’s, left lying to her hand on 
a table. She had shot the old man, and while 
the son was mourning had hidden the revolver 
where we found it and made her escape. If 
Bose had not tracked her she would probably 
have let the boy suffer the extreme penalty, for 
she was not brave. Still, who knows? 
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The Island That Was Forgotten. 


BY ROOK CARNEGIE. 


Mr. Carnegie writes of a visit to an historical curiosity—a tiny slice of the Turkish Empire in the 


middle of Europe. 


‘When the Treaty of Berlin was drawn up, whereby Turke 


renounced all claim to 


the Danubian provinces, a little island was clean forgotten, and remains to this day part of the Otto- 


man Empire. 


Taal HERE is a certain genus of bores 
| y principal characteristic is 


(Ay | whose 
Py | their intimate knowledge of the 
Pewee! peculiarities of the various lesser 
_ States of Europe. They propound 
to you on every available occasion such 
“staggerers” as, for instance, the whereabouts 
of the Duchy of Kaiserfleisch-Speigeleirstein, 
or how many Republics, besides France and 
Switzerland, there are in Europe, and they gaze 
delightedly at the discomfort of ignorance 
depicted on your countenance. 

Yet if you declare to one or any of these 
very objectionable persons that they could visit 
Turkish territory without going south of the 
Danube, almost in the midst of Europe, he 
would laugh you to derision. And yet such is 
the fact. 

Who has ever heard of Ada Kaleh? When I 
wrote to a brother journalist, a true-born 
Cockney, that I was shortly going to visit Ada 
Kaleh, he asked who the lady might be, and 
what I was going to see her for ! 

Ada Kaleh is the name of an island lying in 
the Danube, just above the famous Iron Gates, 


It is a veritable Arcadia, where the inhabitants live in a delightful world of their own. 


and close to where the three countries of 
Hungary, Roumania, and Servia meet. It played 
a great part in the earlier history of Eastern 
Europe ; its name alone —“ The Island Fortress” 
—explains this, and in days gone by it effectually 
prevented the passage of enemies by water. 
To-day, shorn of its ancient glory and in ruins, 
it is a queer, out-of-the-world corner, almost, if 
not quite, an Arcadia, a community of peace 
grown up on the remains of war. 

The first time Ada Kaleh is actually mentioned * 
in history is when John Cordin of Hunyady con- 
structed a fortress here, but the place must surely 
have been occupied by the Emperor Trajan’s 
legions, for the road they made and followed 
was the one over there on the Servian bank, 
gleaming white among the oaks. 

Leopold I. rebuilt the fortress, to help in the 
struggle against the Turks, but, after the fall of 
Belgrade, in the year 1789, it came into their 
possession, and has remained so ever since, 
though many have been the struggles to wrest it 
from them. In 1878, to prevent the Russians 
seizing it, the Porte requested Austria to occupy 
it temporarily. 
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At the Treaty of Berlin, 
when Turkey once and 
for ever renounced all Sankey Sit os tan, 
rights of suzerainty over 5 eee 
the various Danubian pro- 
vinces, this little island 
was completely forgotten, 
and its name was omitted 
from the actual ‘Treaty. 
Consequently it remains 
to this day an_ integral 
part of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Since 1878 Austria has 
been pretending, on 
account of her temporary occupation, that the 
island is hers, and last year, when annexing 
Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, she 
wished to include 
this small island. 
Turkey, however, 
obstinately refused, 
and to-day, though 
Austria still keeps 
her few frontier 
guards there on the 
pretence of better 
watching the Ser- 
vian frontier, Ada 
Kaleh is part of 
Turkey still. 

But Sulimen, 
the boatman, is 
waiting to take 


The tablet comm 


Salimen, the Author's boatman. 


us over, so into 
his boat we get, 
and the crew 
pulls its pair of 
batlike oars whilst 
the captain steers 
erratically. 
‘Twenty minutes 
on the breast of 
old Father 
Danube and we 
are in sight of the 
island and the 
remains of the 
ancient fortress, 
with its row of 
slit-like windows 
still entire. Built 
of the thin bricks 
of bygone times, 
with its clothing 
of verdure this 
old ruin is most 


picturesque ; indeed, every turn on the island 
brings a fresh feast of beauty for the eye. 
The landing-place—sloping gradually down to 
the water, and constructed of bricks from the 
tuins, with a trim gravel-path, beneath shady 
trees and rose-bushes—might be that of some 
Thames-side mansion. 

Entering a garden where every inch is made 
use of, through a Lilliputian gate reaching 
barely to our knees, and we are passing under 
one of the great gates of the fortress, the walls 
of which are fifteen feet thick. The remains of 
the portcullis are still to be seen, with the holes 
used in the good old days for pouring molten 
lead on the attacking party. 

In the side of one of the gates is embedded 
a large memorial stone—a wonderful example 
of Turkish inscription-carving—commemorating 
the retaking of the fortress by Mahmoud Khan 
in 1789. 


THE 


Once through the gate you find yourself in 
queer, tdéttuous little lanes. Passing another 
old archway, you discover yourself in the bazaar. 
So narrow are these quaint, picturesque streets 
—six houses long at most—that one gets the 
impression of being in some Turkish village at 
an exhibition, only there is no crowd. Here 
are the butcher and the baker; the candle-stick 
maker is round the corner. There is the ca/é, 
too, where, for a halfpenny, you will get such 
a cup of coffee as is not to be found farther 
West ; or, if you prefer to be very Oriental, a 
spoonful of rose-petal jam and a glass of water. 
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Every corner that can be spared is devoted to: 
rose-gardens and vines, the grapes having been 
famous for years in the neighbouring towns. 
Acacia trees grow in every available corner. 
The reason for the crowding is that on this 
tiny island, scarcely half a mile in length and 
never. an eighth broad, there are squeezed 
together some three hundred people—men, 
women, and children. Of these latter—delight- 
ful little lads and lasses in their national brecks, 
the girls with their hair in six or eight plaits— 
there seems to be no end; one meets them 
wherever one turns, hurrying along to the tune 


From a) 


Next you the sleepiest of sleepy Turks sit and 
puff their narghiles. 

The only industry of the island is cigarette- 
making, and many thousands are rolled and 
sold annually; yet even in this the same 
old-world lassitude is observable. When we 
wished to buy a few at one of the shops we 
found the door locked, and a passer-by informed 
us that the proprietor would be “back in an 
hour”! At one manufactory a boy lay with his 
head among the papers and tobacco, fast asleep. 

Presently some women came down the street, 
their heels clack-clacking on the pavement. They 
were rolled in the ungraceful robes of the “old 
Turks,” their very faces being covered with a 
thick black mask. These fashions may be 
dying in modern Constantinople, but not in 
Ada Kaleh ; here we are still in the seventeenth 
century. 


The main street of the island—On the left is an open-air café. 


(Photograph. 


of their tapping shoe-heels, with an overflow of 
chatter and laughter. 

In Ada Kaleh one is absolutely shut off from 
the world ; there is no interest in outward affairs. 
There is not even a post-office ; and, wishing to 
mail the now inevitable postcard, we found it 
necessary to wait till we reached the mainland. 

On one bit of green, where the few cows of 
the island were grazing, a row of some twenty 
men, and, apart, as many women, were squatting 
watching the cows. This is, perhaps, the most 
exciting dissipation the island can afford. 

Everyone is a gardener, and boasts a little 
piece of ground, for in this Arcadia no rents are 
paid. Ifa family dies out or moves, those who 
wish to occupy the house may do so with the 
consent of the mufti, or governor. The ground 
is the property of the reigning Sultan by virtue 
of his being head of the army. 
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The ideal of life among these happy islanders 
appears to be to sit under one’s vine, to hoe the 
ground (all gardening is done with that imple- 
ment), and dream one’s life away in a blissful 
state of dolce far niente. And they certainly 
live up to their ideal. No sound of railway 
whistle, much less the hoot of a motor, comes 
to disturb them—not even the rumble of a 
wheel. There is not a single horse on the 
island, only those exhilarating cows. Dogs I 
saw none, except two, which belonged to the 
unfortunate lieutenant who commands the 
Austrian picket, and who must surely be bored 
to extinction. I wished to speak to him, but he 
was on the mainland. “He always goes over 
and comes back at night,” 
the corporal told me. I 
felt sorry for that young 
officer. Imagine the 
change from the modern 
gaiety, luxury, and noise 
of Vienna to the quietand 
inaction of Ada Kaleh ! 

By ancient custom, the 
why and wherefore of 
which is no longer re- 
membered, the inhabit- 
ants of the island have 
the right to import every- 
thing from Turkey duty 
free; whilst, twice a 
week, they may also sell 
their wares, without pay- 
ing duty, at the neigh- 
bouring town of Orsova. 


The Austrian lieutenant in 


charge of the guard. 
Vol. xxvi.—Th 


The Austrian Custom-house. 
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The mufti, or governor, comes from Con- 
stantinople. His work is easy. It is years since 
a crime of any sort was committed on the island. 
Did such a thing occur, 
the criminal must be 
conveyed to Turkey to 
be tried ; but no living 
person, not even the 
oldest inhabitant, 
Ibrim Selim, one hun- 
dred and four years old, 
can remember such a 
thing occurring. The 
four Turkish —gend- 
armes have nothing to 
do except wancer about 
the streets, looking ex- 
cessively bored; this 
is not like Constanti- 
nople. 

Which way to the 
mosque? Follow the 
line of little lads and 
lasses, all in 
quaint peg - top 
breeches and 
floppy shoes. It 
stands on the 
ramparts of a 
part of the ruins, 
and is very old. 
The hogi (priest) 
we met some time ago, but the sexton, majestic 
of bearing and venerable of beard, conducts us 
to the interior. 


The oldest inhabitant—Ibrim Selim, 
a hundred and four years old. 
From a Photograph. 
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From a) 


Decorated in the garish 
style always affected in 
mosques in general, it 
boasts a great carpet, made 
to fit the shape of the build- 
ing. This carpet was a gift 
from the present "Sultan, 
and cost, so the sexton says, 
two hundred and forty 
pounds. On the walls I 
noticed long strings of 
wooden balls of uneven 
size, the like of which I 
have never observed before 
on my visits to mosques. 
“ Those,” says the sexton— 
he speaks Turkish, Hungarian, 
German, and Roumanian—“ are for 
use when anyone dies. It is neces- 
sary to say, ‘God be merciful to 
him,’ seventy thousand times. So, 
there being a thousand balls, we 
collect seventy people in a ring on 
their knees. They go round the 
balls, each saying the sentence as 
a ball passes on, and so we get the 
seventy thousand prayers said 
quickly ” | 

Wherever one goes in Ada Kaleh 
one sees roses, everywhere roses. 
There is not a Turk but has a few 
fixed on his fez, in his blouse, or 
in his sash, Every child and 
woman wears or carries them. 
Truly one seems to have at last 
discovered Arcadia. Here perfec- 
tion has been reached at last. 
Everybody lives at peace with his 


The priests of the island. 
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neighbour ; the luxuries and vices of the 
outside world are unnoticed and un- 
heeded. The stranger is kindly greeted 
by all. 

As I stood sketching, some school 
children came and watched me, curi- 
ously, quietly. There was none of the 
impudent chaff which one must so often 
suffer at home. .They watched me, 
silently ; then one turned and spoke to 
the others, and two, snatching off their 
little slippers to go quicker, scurried 
away, to return in a minute or two with 
handfuls of roses, red and yellow. With- 
out shyness they were held up to me as 
a gift. 

It was impossible, however, to leave 
this most delightful of haunts without 
being unpleasantly reminded that we 
were still in this wicked old world. 

The sexton had politely 
come to conduct us on 
part of our way. Passing 
the graveyard, which, with 
its weeping willows, aca- 
cias, and flaming red pop- 
pies, was all in keeping 


with the rest of the island, 
he pointed to a new grave. 

“That is the grave of 
a man who was drowned. 
Some of our young men 
had learnt the vice of raki 


Playing backgammon— jvbakty the wildest form of 
dissipation on the island. 


Island notables—On the left is the Serfeant of the gendarmes, who never has 
From a) 


anything to (Photograph. 
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drinking when going over to the mainland. 

Our present governor is a very strict Moham 

medan and put a stop to it. 
“Three went down behind 


some of the 


From a Photograph. 


fortifications to drink in secret. All got drunk 
and fell into the water and were drowned. The 
other two have not been found. 

-“Tt is the hand of God,” he added, looking 
at me gravely. “It is hard to believe otherwise.” 

But we are reminded of the flight of time by 
the nasal drawling of the muezzin’s call to prayer 
from the minaret of the mosque. Turks hurry 
by in a long string—young, old, middle-aged. 
As we move on 
among the little 
lanes the isle 
seems deserted. 

We went down 
to the end of the 
island to see where 
the three coun- 
tries meet. This 
was really done to 
please the boat- 
man, who had 
turned up from 
somewhere or 
other, also with 
his bunch of 
roses. Far down 
river, in the defile 
between the 
mountains, are 
the famed Iron 
Gates, the great 
cataracts which 
tried the patience 
and prowess of 
the Argonauts. 


The sexton—Quite a character in his 
rom a) way. (Photograph. 


The Austrian lieuten- 
ant—smoking his long 
“Virginia,” all that re- 
mains of Vienna life— 
has strolled down after 
us, having returned early 
and heard of our look- 
ing for him. He points 
out the curious ancient 
Turkish — sentry - boxes, 
hewn from stone, and 
with the remains of 
much floral decoration. 
He also points out to us 
the traces of yellow 
and black stripes, which 
the Austrians painted in 
1878 to make a pretence 
of occupation. 
He tells us also how 
the fortress has mysteri- 
. ous subterranean pas- 

sages ; now, however, 
too dangerous to be explored. I remark to him 
that the subsoil should be a veritable gold mine 
for antiquarians. “There is none,” he replied. 


aN 


Headstones in the quaint little cemetery. 


“Beneath the few inches of soil on top it is 
one solid mass of granite. There is the legend 
among the inhabitants that the earth here 
was imported from the mainland, the Turks 
employing their Christian prisoners of war on 
the task.” 

And so, with infinite regret, we leave this 
veritable Arcadia, “the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.” 


HOW DREW LOST 
THE D.S.O. 


BY CYRIL CAMPBELL AND MARK POTTER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMERON. 


An amusing story from the West Coast of Africa. 


For obvious reasons the identity of the officer 


concerned is disguised, but the correct name has been furnished to us in confidence. 


AG) | MONGST the  numberless _ little 
4 p) campaigns which take place in the 
7, aXe Temote territories of our great Em- 
W-QYp.@| pire there are many which are not 
~ to be found chronicled in the 

archives of Whitehall—for very good reasons. 

Amongst these is one which, while well 

authenticated, has not hitherto been known 

outside the small circle immediately concerned. 

For obvious reasons we have been compelled 

to slightly disguise the names, though they will 

doubtless be recognizable to some. 

This narration is concerned with the making 
of a West African omelette, by which Lieutenant 
Drew lost his D.S.O. It should be explained 
that Drew, an officer in a line regiment, had 
decided—for financial reasons rather than for 
the purpose of health—that a year’s sojourn on 
the West Coast might enable him to tread the 
streets of London with more freedom later 
on. Thus it was that he found himself in 
charge of a desolate, scrub-covered country 
far away on the inland frontier. With the aid 
of a score of pock-marked Hausa policemen 
and as many stalwart Wungaras, he kept the 
peace and dispensed justice among a small por- 
tion of the Timoueks—as fine a collection of 
vagabonds and thieves as the world can show. 
With the disappearance of goats and oxen he 
had become well acquainted, and, heading his 
forty followers of the Prophet, executed sum- 
mary reprisals in the most approved official 
style. 

One day, however, a despatch from head- 
quarters sent him off in pursuit of a small band 
of “Human Leopards,” much to his disgust, as 
he felt himself altogether an ill-used mortal. 
Now, the “Human Leopards” are a well- 
known native secret society, whose amiable 

. practices comprise ju-ju, a score of vices, and 
cannibalism; the members form a standing 


nuisance to the white authorities. It seemed 
that a select body of these gentry, armed witha 
consignment of Belgian rifles which had some- 
how found their way across the French frontier, 
had decided to raise a small revolt on their own 
account, and, as the first step in this agreeable 
pastime, had wiped out a small village some 
fifty miles farther up. Drew’s orders were to 
seize them, and, if possible, to bring the leaders 
alive back to the coast, together with their 
weapons. His men—who, as followers of the 
great Mohammed, spat at the very name of the 
black unbelievers—received the news with their 
usual equanimity, somewhat tempered with an 
unholy joy at another chance of stamping the 
heathen flat. After packing up their praying- 
carpets and distributing small consignments of 
betel- nut about their persons they steadily 
marched off, and were soon in the bush. 

Somewhat disturbed by the unsavoury 
proximity of the “Human Leopards,” and the 
equally dubious pleasure of Mohammedan 
soldiers on the march, the country was in a 
state of decided unrest. Tom-toms throbbed 
and thrummed their messages from post to post, 
and war-horns brayed at intervals along the 
bush. Notwithstanding all the excitement, 
Drew could find no traces of the men he was 
pursuing. The natives all assured him that 
“big palaver lib up there,” and pointed ever 
eastwards—and ever eastwards marched the 
little column. For five sweltering days they 
struggled on, fighting their way through the 
dense bush track, under an avenue of rank, 
rotten foliage through which the sun never 
penetrates, and over patches of odoriferous 
swamp, where the mango-fly and the tsetse 
greeted them with particular fervour. They 
marched until at length, one night, they reached 
a village where they learned their quarrry was 
but a few miles off. 
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Drew at once decided on a night attack, so, 
after posting guards around in order that none 
of the “friendlies” might escape to warn the 
enemy, he sat down for his evening “chop” 
until the time should arrive to strike the blow. 
The scene was melancholy to a degree, still 
bearing traces of the visit of the “Human 


“Parsued by a humming crowd 
of bullets, they stampeded to 
the farther end of the village.” 


Leopards” ; the mournful hoot of the clock-bird 


and the dismal croaking of the marsh-frogs were | 


the only sounds that broke the depressing, leaden 
silence. Fortunately, however, with the chance 
of a fight before them, Hausas are little prone 
to outward impressions. As Drew reviewed 


his troops before marching off for the attack, 
he felt that all the work and toil of the last 
five days would not be wasted. As in the 
case of the Zulus, the men “saw red.” Since 
they were about to 
smite the heathen 
they were free from 


fear, as they knew that if any did’ 
have the mischance to fall in the 
fight the Prophet would see that 
a’ full round of enjoyments awaited 
them in the promised Paradise. 
About midnight some of the 
““Human Leopards,” somewhat 
gorged with the orgy they had 
celebrated, had a most unpleasant 
awakening — the first volley from 
the Martinis accounted for the 
others. Rubbing their eyes, and 
still pursued by a humming crowd 
of bullets, they stampeded to the farther end 
of the village, only to meet the same fate there 
at a much shorter range, for Drew had sent 
a picked squad right round the village to guard 
the eastern gate. After another dose of lead 
they realized that resistance was useless, and 


Fhe 
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sullenly threw down their arms and submitted 
to be chained. So it was that the next day’s 
dawn saw the little troop, prisoners and all, 
marching down country on the homeward 
trek. 

Head-quarters were delighted, and Drew 
received intimation that a big palaver would be 
held to show the natives what white man’s 
justice was, while at the same time he himself 
would receive a decoration from the hands of 
the Governor. 

Now it should be understood that the 
Governor at that time, as Governors are often 
apt to be, was somewhat pompous, and decidedly 
full of the sense of his own dignity and import- 
ance. He felt that an occasion such as this 
must not be lost ; he would read the natives a 
lesson, strike terror into the hearts of the “Human 
Leopards,” and incidentally, like some benevolent 
masculine fairy godmother, receive this young 
and worthy officer into his particular favour. 

It chanced that the leaders captured by 
Drew’s band were five in number, while at the 
same time all-provident Nature—it might almost 
seem with a view to assisting the worthy 
Governor—had ordained that five trees should 
grow in the market-place of a certain coast town. 
Since the sentence passed was that the cannibals 
should “be hanged by the neck till they be 
dead,” the said market-place was chosen as the 
place of operations. 

The eventful day dawned. Looking very 
stern and important, the Hausas formed a 
hollow square. The captured rifles were piled 
imposingly in one huge stack, covering a heap of 
dry, well-oiled brushwood. Then the Governor, 
swelling with the pride of the occasion, and 
doubtless feeling at the moment that he was the 
Pope and the German Emperor rolled into one, 
pompously marched into the square, surrounded 
by his A.D.C.’s. There he faced the luckless 
malefactors. In a certain pocket of his tunic, it 
was rumoured, reposed the D.S.O. soon to be 
pinned on the noble breast of Lieutenant 
Drew. 5 

The occasion evidently demanded a speech, 
and as the Governor exceedingly loved the 
sound of his own voice he began his homily, 
though it must be admitted that it was scarcely 
couched in grammatical terms—which mattered 
little, as practically all his hearers were sadly 
ignorant of the English tongue. 

“Ye people,” he said, “ye have long trembled 
before the onslaughts of the wicked society of 
‘Human Leopards,’ and in your misery ye have 
come to me, your Protector—the representative 
of the Great White King. Ye have said, ‘Rid 
us of this pest’! The Great White King has 


hearkened unto your voice, and he bade me 
Vol. xxvi,—26, 


send out his men to relieve you of this dreadful 
scourge. This I have done, and these five 
wretched creatures shall trouble you no more! 
But some malignant spirits among ye have said 
that the white man careth not whether the 
‘Human Leopards’ harass ye, or whether ye are 
eaten up or not—the white man cares only for 
guns. So that ye may not think so, and tell it 
to your people when you return to your homes, 
ye shall see the guns blaze into fire before your 
eyes, even while the ‘ Human Leopards’ dangle 
from these trees. Lieutenant Drew, is every- 
thing ready ?” 

“Yes, sir,” came the ready response. 

“Then set fire to the pile.” 

At a curt command from Drew two native 
corporals stepped forward and applied matches 
to the pile, then drew back to gaze admiringly 
on their handiwork. The bonfire, which had 
been well made, rapidly leaped into life, filling 
the beholders with intense joy—which, however, 
did not last long. By some strange oversight 
the worthy Hausas, to whom had been entrusted 
the duty of stacking the rifles, had not taken 
into consideration the fact that guns may be 
loaded. Hence, two minutes later, the Governor, 
his staff, the black soldiers, the gaping native 
spectators, and the “ Human Leopards” were 
treated to as fine a display of pyrotechnics as 
the mind of man ever devised. The Crystal 
Palace was simply “not in it,” for the “ Human 
Leopard” loads his gun with nice coarse grains 
of black powder, and then pours in a choice 
assortment of broken iron and rusty nails. 

These impromptu rockets went off in famous 
fashion, and as the inferno swept across the 
square the glorious spectacle of white man’s 
justice was turned into the inglorious one of a 
white man’s stampede. The portly Governor 
and his officials bolted like rabbits, and history, 
always impartial though sometimes distressing, 
relates that the five “ Human Leopards” actually 
had the bad taste to take advantage of the 
chance to escape, slipping back to the bush, 
which they evidently preferred to those five 
ominous trees. 

On finding himself in his quarters, Drew was 
told to consider himself under arrest. Three 
hours later he was summoned to the Governor's 
presence. 

The meeting was brief, almost Napoleonic. 

“This is a scandalous affair, Lieutenant 
Drew!” began the Governor. “ Why, sir !— 
confound it, sir!—you almost made me look a 
fool !” 

“Tam very sorry, but it was not my fault, sir. 
The duty of.piling that stack did not devolve 
on me.” 

“No, no, of course not; I am not blaming 
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you for that! How much 
money has this expedition cost 
you?” 

“T have not quite figured 
it out, sir; but, roughly speak- 
ing, three hundred pounds.” 

“Simply scandalous! You 
have mismanaged the affair 
from start to finish !” 


“The ly Governor and his 
officials bolted like rabbits." 


“Well, sir, you cannot make an 
omelette without breaking eggs.” 

“All I can say is that you have 
broken far too many eggs !” 

“But you will admit, sir, that I 
made a jolly good omelette!” 

The Governor growled something 
under his breath — but the D.S.O. 
remained in his pocket. 


T the 

moment 
of writing no 
further news 
has reached us 
concerning the 
remaining ten 
Wipe Wor.Lp 
Globes, set 
adrift in the 
Atlantic —_be- 
tween August 
14th and 2oth, 
so that it is 
evident the 
spheres are 
likely to make 
record voyages 
on their 
current-testing 
careers. 


The first 

photograph 

Master Samuel Hanna, who found No, 12 H€f€ Tepro- 
From a\ Globe. (Photograph. duced shows 
Master Samuel 


Hanna, the lad who, as announced last month, 
was fortunate enough to discover No. 12, the 
first globe to be launched. 

From 71, North Side, Workington, Cumber- 
land, Master Samuel Hanna ‘wrote: “I forward 
the voucher of No. 12 globe, which I found a 
thousand yards north of Workington 
Pier. I found it on August zoth, at 
8.30 a.m., on the beach near high- 
water mark. It was sitting upright, 
and the flag was pointing south.” 

This globe was thrown overboard off 
the South Stack, Holyhead, at 9 p.m. 
on the 13th, so that between then 
and the zoth—when it was found 
—it travelled just. over a hundred 
miles in a direct line north-east, at 
an average rate of about fifteen miles 
a day. 

Allowing for the set of the tides, 
it is probable that the sphere actually 
covered more than double this 
distance. The globe, as will be seen 
from the second photograph, has 
scarcely suffered at all from its week’s 
immersion, the crimson paint and ~~~ 
white lettering being perfectly fresh. 

The first two globes recovered have 
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Globe No. 12, which came ashore at Workington, Cumberland. 
From a Photograph. 


been placed on exhibition in one of the windows 
of our offices in Southampton Street, Strand, 
where, needless to say, they have attracted a 
great deal of attention, crowds collecting daily 
in front of the display. The annexed snap- 
shot photograph, depicting a throng outside 
the window, shows the interest that has Leen 
aroused in our novel scheme. As more of 
our twelve ocean wanderers return from their 
travels, this interest will doubtless become 
even greater. 


Crowd outside “‘ The Wide World Magazine” offices in Southampton Street, 


Strand, looking at the first two globes recovered. 
From a Photograph. 


ODDS ano ENDS. 


Tibetan Beggars—A Fish That Stopped a Steamer—The Push-Man Train, etc. 


Ta lower orders of Tibetans are 
iG Gwe expert beggars, and since the advent 
Bs eal of the British have become very 
fet MeeG| proficient in crying, ‘“ Baksheesh, 
~~ baksheesh!” The photograph re- 
produced on this page shows a typical group 
of Tibetan mendicants. ‘These men wander 
abou: the. bazaars dancing and singing weird 
tunes. Their costumes, strange eaough to 
European eyes, are of a nature to appeal to 
their countrymen. 

Few maritime experiences have been recorded 
stranger than that which befell the /iona, a 
twin-screw steamer belonging to the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company, of Sydney, New 
South Wales. When the Fyona was off Bird 
Island, about forty miies north of Sydney 
Heads, on her way from the Clarence River to 


age. “The result was strange and remarkable, 
for the port engine was brought up “all 
standing.” The starboard engine was quickly 
stopped and a boat lowered and sent to investi- 
gate. On getting under the steamer’s counter 
the boat’s crew were astonished to find that a 
huge sun-fish had become securely fixed in the 
bracket of the port propeller. One blade was 
completely embedded in the creature’s flesh, 
jamming the monster firmly against the stern-post 
of the vessel. It was impossible to extricate the 
fish at sea, so the boat was hoisted on board again 
and the steamer proceeded on her passage to 
Sydney with the starboard engine only working. 
On reaching Port Jackson the Fiona was anchored 
in Mosman Bay, where all hands were set to 
work to remove the fish. After much difficulty, 
and with the aid of the steamer’s winch, the sun- 


A troup of Tibetan beggars—Notice the remarkable costumes. 
From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood. 


Sydney, a little after 1 p.m., all hands were 
alarmed by a sudden shock, as though the 
steamer had struck a solid substance or wreck- 


fish was hoisted clear and swung on board. 
The /iona then proceeded to the Sugar Com- 
pany’s wharf. The fish was put on the com- 
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A monster sun-fish that held up a steamer—It weighed over two tons, and is the largest on record in Australian waters. 
From a Photograph. 


pany’s weigh-bridge, and found to weigh two 


tons four hundredweights. The measurements 
were: Length, ten feet; across the body, six 
feet; across .the body and fins, fourteen feet ; 
mouth, eight inches wide ; dorsal fin, four 
feet high and two feet six inches across ; anal 
fin, three feet six inches; and the caudal or tail 


fin, twenty-two and a half inches long—a short, 
fringe-like stump. The flesh near the mouth, 
where the propeller cut through, was a large 
mass of whitish cartilaginous substance. The jaws 
were comparatively very feeble, but well adapted 
for masticating its food, which principally consists 
of minute pelagic matter, crustacea, and small 
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knotted bulk of some forest 
monarch is merely a collection of 
these snake-like climbers. On 
looking farther one can see the 
head and shoulders of a man 
emerging from what appears to be 
the solid tree, but is in reality only 
a hollow shell formed by the 
murderous parasites. 

The stately flamingo seen in the 
illustration below, figuring as an 
ornament in a Tunisian drawing- 
room, was killed in rather a re- 
markable fashion. While riding 
along the seashore a French 
officer saw it disporting itself at 
the edge of the waves, and fired 
at it, disabling one wing. Unable 
to fly, the bird strode rapidly away, 
and on being pursued took to 
the water. The officer, however, 
rode into the waves and managed 
to drive it back to the beach. 
Here the flamingo ran for about 
two hundred yards, but, finding 
the horse gaining, stood at bay. 
As the horse came up the bird 
rushed at it with outstretched 
wings and neck curved to strike. | 


The curse of the Rhodesian forests—A mass of wild figs, which 
germinate in the crevices of the tree sand rapidly strangle them. 


From a Photograph 


fish. The skin in colour was shagreen, and the 
texture that of the elephant. The naturalist to 
the Board of Fisheries of New South Wales, 
Mr. David G. Stead, who closely examined this 
specimen, stated that it was perhaps the largest 
ever killed, and certainly much larger than 
anything hitherto recorded or known of in 
Australia; waters. 

The photograph shown above was taken in 
the Chrinda Forest, South Gazaland, commonly 
called “ The Garden of Rhodesia.” The photo- 
graph clearly shows the destruction wrought on 
the giant forest trees by the climbing parasitic 
figs common to most tropical forests. The 
seeds of these figs are deposited by the fruit- 
eating birds which frequent the forest, and, 
rapidly germinating in any crevice containing 
decaying matter, speedily envelop the foster- 
Lnalina rege its death by a process of 3 
strangulation. A close inspection will show ee e ae 
that what at first seems to Be the gnarled and Hieweay Easind eiet canst Bl poe Photograph. 


Before the officer 
could use his gun 
his mount took 
matters into its 
own hands, or 
rather hoofs. 
Rising on its hind 
legs, it struck at 
the flamingo with 
its forelegs, lay- 
ing the bird dead 
at its feet. The 
officer took the 
bird home and 
had it stuffed as 
shown. 

One of the 
quaintest sights 
in Japan is the 
“push-man 
train,” a little rail- 
way which runs 
for nineteen miles 
along the sea- 
coast between 
Atami and Oda- 
wara, taking four 
hours to com- 
plete the journey. Each car is hauled and 
pushed uphill by coolies, and then allowed to 
run down the next incline by its own momentum, 
the coolies jumping on behind. When skirting 
precipices and rounding sharp curves this 
becomes somewhat exciting; the sensation is 


A travelling school in Italy—The pupils carry a combined desk and satchel 
From a Photo, by Under 
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The “ push-man train,” the quaintest railway in Japan. 
From a Photograph. 
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rather like being 
in a runaway 
switchback Car. 
In the photo- 
graph the guard 
of one of these 
quaint trains is 
seen blowing his 
horn at a way- 
side stopping- 
place, while the 
“engines” stand 
around and 
chatter. 

A school of an 
entirely novel 
type has recently 
been started at 
Rome, and has 
already given very 
good results. 
This “open-air” 
academy _ differs 
from the German 
open-air schools, 
inasmuch as it is 
essentially travel- 
ling, whereas the 
school at Charlottenburg, for instance, is com- 
posed of a number of pavilions. The combined 
satchel and desk carried by the pupil only 
weighs ten pounds, and therefore no fatigue 
is caused through carrying this on the back. 
The pupils, together with their master, wander 


and can halt anywhere for lessons. 
d & Underwood. 
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from one part of 
the outlying 
country districts 
of Rome to 
another. The 
desk is placed on 
the ground, the 
blackboard is 
fixed up, and the 
lesson begins. It 
is ‘very practical, 
and the pupils 
are able to do 
their lessons in 
any place, as they 
carry with them 
all that is re- 
quired. It is 
held in Rome 
that this form 
of instruction 
will do much towards doing away with the large 
number of illiterate persons in the vicinity. Our 
photograph, reproduced on the bottom of the 
preceding page, shows the scholars halted by the 
wayside preparatory to setting up their desks 
and commencing a lesson. 

Such lovers of picturesque ceremonies as the 
Japanese do not let an important event like 


“* Naming the baby,” 


a very important ceremony in Japan. 
From a Photo. by the Keystone View Co. 
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the naming of 
the baby pass 
without proper 
observance. 
Theinfant’s birth 
is immediately 
announced to 
the relatives and 
friends, who 
hasten to send 
congratulations 
and presents. 
Visitors used to 
insist upon see- 
ing the mother 
and child, but 
the spread of 
medical know- 
ledgeis gradually 
changing this. On 
the seventh day 
after birth the child is named. The first- 
born son is frequently called “Ichiro,” which 
means “ First.” Others, as in Latin, are named 
“Second,” “ Third,” and so on. Girls are more 
lucky, receiving picturesque names like “Snow,” 
“Chrysanthemum,” “Glory,” and the like. The 
photograph reproduced above shows the actual 
naming of the infant. 
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late of the 
Machadodorp, Transvoal 


Mustrated by 


a CHRISTMAS STORY FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


by James Penni 
rmelo Railroad Company 


W.R.S. Stott 


A remarkable Kaffir legend concerning the Zulu tyrant, Chaka, and how the apparition or a lighted 


tree saved an entire regiment of his warriors from massacre, 


On account of this story the Kaffirs 


hold an illuminated Christmas-tree in great awe. 


| stoep of the Central Station of the 
still unconstructed railway, half-way 
Rd between Machadodorp and Carolina, 

~ Transvaal, were six officials of the 
shinead. myself inclided. We had met by 
previous agreement in order to celebrate 
Christmas properly, each of us contributing 
to the feast in the form of provisions, which 
were very scarce at that time. 

It was December 24th, 1899, and the war 
between the British and the Boers was still 
raging. The Boers then held possession of the 
railroad leading into the Portuguese country, and 
food-stuff was forwarded from Lourengo Marques 
every other day or so. Some diplomacy, how- 
ever, was needed in order to obtain stores from 
the Boer Commissary Department, the regular 
shops being out of stock. We intended to 
remain at the station for a couple of days, and 
a plan had ripened to have a regular Christmas 
for the benefit of some young Dutch ladies who 
had promised to be our guests and help us to 
celebrate it. 


The day was very warm and the sky a 
Vol, xxvi.—27. 


beautiful pure blue, proper to the African 
veldt. 

The level landscape stretched out in all 
directions unbroken, only interrupted in the far 
distance by a mountain range towering above 
the horizon. 

The stillness of the veldt was intense ; 
nothing stirred, and no living thing offered 
itself to our view. Soon, however, we beheld 
something moving in the distance, and far away 
we saw a Kaffir coming in our direction ; another 
shortly followed, then another and still another 
—altogether a score or more. 

They were walking in Indian file, following 
an irregular Kaffir path. After a while we 
could observe women in the party, balancing 
various bundles on their heads, while the males 
carried long staffs and knobkerries. 

Drawing nearer, they at last halted at about 
twenty yards from the house, while their leader 
stepped forward, and after giving us the usual 
salute, “Saka, Bona, Inkoos,” addressed our 
senior, a civil engineer, as ‘‘ Baba” (father). 

This mode of address caused sone merriment, 
as the Kaffir himself seemed very old. The 
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engineer, however, held up his hand for silence, 
and asked the old man his errand. 

The Kaffir answered that he and his followers 
were living in a kraal near by the spruit (creek), 
and that one of our “boys” had told them that 
the “white bosses” were going to have a tree 
with burning lights and glittering things in the 
house on that very night, and now they had 
come to ask permission to see the tree. 

“The black rascals will steal anything they 
can lay hands on,” exclaimed our junior assistant. 
“ Better send them 


we had ever heard of the legend of the lighted 
tree, and why all Kaffirs hold an illuminated 
tree in veneration. 

Nobody appeared to know anything about 
the subject, and, scenting an interesting tale, we 
voted to listen to the old Kaffir. 

Standing erect before us, his left hand grasp- 
ing a long stick and waving his right hand 
occasionally, the old fellow commenced the 
following story, partly in the Zulu tongue, partly 
in Africander-Dutch, the /aa/ of the country. 


packing.” 

“Goodwill to 
our fellow-men on 
Christmas - eve, I 
say, whether white 
or black,” re 
marked our host. 
“Let them stay 
and look on.” 

And so it was 
decided. 

The Kaffirs 
were accordingly 
allowed to remain 


When the Great 
King Chaka was 
ruler of this land, 
as far as the eye 
can reach to where 
the great fire-ball 
(sun) drops into 
the wide ocean, 
and all black men 
obeyed his will 
and all white men 
feared his power, 
there was one Zulu 
chief — Lawakani 


at some distance, 
under penalty of 
severe punishment should anything be found to 
be missing afterwards. The old Kaffir thanked 
us and solemnly promised to be responsible for 
the good behaviour of his party. 

A couple of us went inside to decorate 
the tree, which had been sent by a neigh- 
bouring Boer. Having plenty of candles, we 
rummaged through all the rooms for suitable 
ornaments. 

After an abundant supper, well prepared by 
our coolie cook, we welcomed our various guests 
and made them comfortable. As soon as it 
was dark the Kaffirs came crowding in front 
of the house. 

In the meantime the tree had been decorated 
and the candles lit. 
curtains of the front room were raised, and lo! 
there stood our Christmas-tree ablaze with lights 
and brilliant with all sorts of odds and ends, 
displaying a wealth of fruit, candies, cakes, 
pipes, and small bags of tobacco—in truth, a 
surprising sight. 

The Kaffirs uttered a cry of atnazement 
and jumped to their feet, gazing in unwonted 
admiration at our handiwork. 

Our senior arose and made a short, appro- 
priate speech, translating part of it into the 
Kaffir tongue for the benefit of our dusky 
audience. 

We were rather surprised, however, when the 
old Kaffir stepped forward and asked whether 
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—who felt discon- 
tented. 

After the last war, shee the Zulu King had 
defeated the Basutos and conquered all the 
neighbouring tribes, the post of chief-general 
fell vacant, the last tenant of that high office 
having been killed in battle. 

Lawakani’s Regiment of the Blacks (wearing 
black ostrich feathers) had stood the brunt of 
the fighting, but had not received the most 
credit. Lawakani desired to be chief-general, 
but the King had appointed one of his own 
favourites to the vacant post—a man who 
belonged to the King’s bodyguard, but who 
had not distinguished himself in battle. So 
Lawakani resolved to steal away at night with 
his remaining warriors and form a kingdom of 


Then, at a given signal, the , his own in some northern land. 


The plan succeeded, and the whole regiment 
absconded. 

Terrible was the wrath of Chaka when he was 
informed on the following morning of the 
desertion of one of his best impis. 

The picture of fury, he stood in front of his 
kraal and sent for one of his captains. The 
latter hastened to obey the Royal command, 
and was ordered in a thundering voice to take 
his regiment, hunt the deserters to their lair, 
and “eat them up.” ~ 

But Lawakani was very cunning. As soon as 
his scouts notified him of the pursuit he chose 
a place for an ambush where several trees were 
scattered around, and ordered his followers 
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to hide behind the trees and, when the enemy 
least expected it, to let fly their assegais at them. 
Then, at a given signal, they were to hurl them- 
selves on the King’s soldiers and kill them. 

And so it happened. The. pursuers, taken 
utterly by surprise, were defeated, and those who 
survived surrendered and joined the deserters, 
knowing that certain death awaited them should 
they return and report defeat to the King. 

But Chaka, not seeing his soldiers return, called 
four other captains and made them swear by their 
forefathers’ graves to come back as victors. 

“ But they will surrender, O great King ; they 
will never dare to fight the King’s own guards,” 
ventured Ulumzu, the oldest captain. “We 
shall bring them all back as prisoners.” 

A cruel smile curved the King’s sensual lips 
and his one eye gleamed with an unholy light. 
The black giant stood up to his full height of 
nearly seven feet, and, shaking his enormous 
spear, thundered, “Let them come back, the 
jackals, and cry for mercy. But if they come 
they must bring with them one of the trees 
behind which they were hiding when they 
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Ata short word of command the four impis 
silently commenced to run and were soon out of 
sight. 

When Lawakani saw the four impis appear in 
the distance he understood the impossibility of 
a second victory and tried to make terms. 

Ulumzu informed him that if he would submit 
to the King’s mercy and carry a tree to Chaka’s 
kraal no harm would come to him or his men. 

Lawakani accepted the conditions thankfully. 
A small tree was chopped down, and the impis 
returned together to the King’s abode. 

At sunset the army gathered in front of the 
Royal hut, with the prisoners in the centre. 
Rank upon rank of splendid savages confronted 
Chaka when he stepped out of his kraal, and an 
intense’ stillness reigned around. The King 
wore a heavy iron ring on his head as anemblem 
of Royalty, and a magnificent lion skin hung 
from his left shoulder. In his right hand he — 
carried a long, massive assegai, and a great uncut 
stone, suspended from a chain of lions’ teeth, 
glittered on his enormous chest. His single eye 
was large, round, and liquid, but out of it shone 
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surprised my warriors. Then I may spare their 
lives. Go and do my bidding.” 

“TI obey your command, O Black Bull,” 
answered Ulumzu. ‘“‘ Before darkness settles on 
the land your unfaithful dogs will be at your 
feet.” He lifted his right hand, uttering a Royal 
salute, and was gone. 


great cruelty and deep cunning. From his 
superior height he looked down on the hundreds 
of stern warriors—slaves of his Royal will—who 
stood erect like stone images. For a moment 
Chaka seemed to enjoy his mighty power, and 
then, slowly, he lifted his spear. 

As if in answer, thousands of throats voiced as 
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“As if in answer, thousands of throats voiced as one man the Royal salute, ‘Bayete! Inkoos!" 


“CHAKA HIMSELF CROUCHED LOW, SHAKING WITH FEAR AND COVERING HIS FACE 
WITH BOTH HANDS,” 


SEE PAGE 217. - 


THE LIGHTED TREE. 
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“Pointing a bony finger at him, she hissed, 
“Bow down! You have insulted the spirit 
of the tree, O One-Eyed Cow!"" 


one man the Royal salute, “Bayete! Inkoos!” King’s spear touched the ground again there 
while simultaneously thousands of assegais was once more an intense silence, 
flashed in the waning sunlight. When the It was a weird and uncanny scene, and, when 
ae =]: 
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at last the King broke the stillness, a sigh of 
relief went up from the dense masses. 

“Bring the prisoners hither,” commanded 
Chaka, briefly, and the trembling wretches were 
flung at his feet. The King hardly gave them 
a glance, but whispered an order to one of his 
captains, whereupon the tree, which had been 
carried by a number of bearers, was brought 
forward and planted upright in a hole some 
twenty yards away from the King. 

Then, for the first time, the King addressed 
the deserters. 

“Oh, dogs,” he said, in a terribly calm voice, 
but full of underlying menace ; “you, who dared 
not fight in the open, but cunningly hid behind 
trees, it is now my Royal pleasure to witness 
your cunning. Go, all of you, and hide behind 
yonder tree, while my warriors attack you. 
‘Those who survive, after Ulumzu’s men shall 
have thrown their assegais, shall be spared to 
serve my Royal will again, as I have promised 
to be merciful.” 

Thus spoke the King, and a cruel smile 
curved his thick lips, giving him a diabolical 
appearance. 


The command was carried out to the letter, 


and Lawakani’s soldiers formed a semicircle in 
front of the tree ; but it was obvious that it 
could only be a short time before all would be 
speared. 

Ulumzu’s warriors stood immovable, poising 
their assegais in the air, awaiting a sign from the 
King to commence their cruel sport. 

Chaka looked around him with evident satis- 
faction, and shouted :— 

“ Now show me your cunning and cleverness, 
Lawakani, and I will be merciful to you and 
make you one of my Indunas (councillors). 
See, soon the Great Fire-Ball will leave us in 
darkness. Look at it, you clumsy dog; it may 
be for the last time.” 

“Lord,” answered the chief, falling on both 
knees before the black tyrant, “I will show you 
how a Zulu can die.” 

“ Away with you!” angrily cried the King. 
“To your post behind the tree, dog !” 

Suddenly there was a hoarse cry, and the 
King, looking up, gazed with abject terror at 
the tree. He commenced to tremble from head 
to foot, and, holding up both hands, cried in a 
shaky voice: ‘ Mercy, mercy, O spirit of my 
forefathers |” 
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ruly, the tree presented a térrifying spectacle. 
Light seemed to leap up all about it, and a 
shddowy form was seen floating above it, waving 
i semblance of a warning hand, as if for- 
bidding the intended slaughter. Guards and 
prisoners alike all prostrated themselves, howling 
with fright, and Chaka himself crouched low, 
shdking with fear ‘and covering his face with 
both hands. : 

Then suddenly a loud shriek arose from one 
of the kraals, and a moment later an old woman 
hobbled out. She was the oldest witch-doctress 
of the country, Lialo by name, and there was 
nobody living who could tell her age. She was 
toothless, and her long white hair floated around 
her shoulders. Bent down with age, and with 
a yellow, wrinkled skin, she looked the very 
incarnation of witchcraft. 

In her left hand she held a string of crocodile- 
teeth, which she rattled and shook, while she 
supported herself with a red stick held in her 
other hand. Lialo was held in great awe by 
the natives, even by Chaka himself, who was 
very superstitious, and the saying went that 
nothing could kill her. Now her shrill cry 
aroused the King, and he gazed at her in 
affright. Pointing a bony finger at him, she 
hissed, “Bow down! You have insulted the 
spirit of the tree, O One-Eyed Cow!” (a term 
of insult to a warrior), “by trying to spill blood 
on it, and now you must spare your dogs, or 
else all your warriors will perish. 

“Henceforth every time a new moon over- 
comes the darkness of the sky the spirit of the 
tree will appear to you alone, telling you to 
beware of your thirst for human blood.” 
Grinning evilly, the witch turned away and dis- 
appeared. She has never been seen since. 

Chaka crawled back into his kraal like a 
beaten dog, and guards and prisoners scattered 
like chaff before the wind. 

The next day the tree was gone, but Lawakani 
and his deserters were never punished. 

After that time Chaka had an attack of name- 
less terror at every new moon, till at last, when 
{n one of his fits and unable to defend himself, 
he was killed by his own brother, Dingaan, who 
was anxious to become King. 

Since then the Kaffirs have always stood in 
great awe and fear of an illuminated tree. 

“I have spoken, Inkoos,” concluded the 
old Kaffir. 


From a Drawing by the Author. 


HERE are various ways of hunting 
the Newfoundland caribou—mostly 
reprehensible. To kill the animal 
when on full migration is interesting, 
———— but not a high class of sport, nor 
one calling for the qualities of the true hunter. 
On my first expedition I got no sport until I 
found a new piece of untouched country ; then 
I caught a corner of the migration and killed 
seven fair stags, only seeing one first-class one, 
which gave me so poor a chance that I did not 
secure it. 

During this season I learned something about 
the general habits of the woodland caribou, and 
became more and more convinced that during 
the month of September the big stags keep to 
themselves in various “ putting-up” spots situ- 
ated near the unvisited lakes and rivers of 
central Newfoundland. 

When the railway was first made and opened, 
numbers of splendid stags came out of the 
north every September and crossed the line 
between Bay of Islands and Howley on their 
autumnal migration. Nowadays, although almost 
as many, deer come, they are chiefly does ; so 
that men, who during these years of plenty were 


There are various ways of hunting the 
caribou —some savouring strongly of mere 
butchery, some the highest class of st. 
calling for rare qualities on the part of the 
hunter. In this fascinating article Mr, Millais 
describes his adventures in quest of caribou 
in the remote interior of Newfoundland. 


accustomed to go about and shoot the old 
stags like sheep in a pen, now grumble and say 
that the patriarchs are shot out. This, however, 
is not the case; it is simply that the animals 
have learnt by hard experience, and have 
protected themselves by hiding in peace and 
security in the untrodden forests of the interior, 
and only migrating in the late fall to the south 
coast “barrens.” There, I believe, they will 
continue to flourish for centuries to come, unless 
another railway is made, which is not likely to 
occur. 

The natural conditions of the great sanctuary, 
too, will in themselves keep this extent of 
country inviolate ; for, in the first place, after the 
lower reaches of the rivers are passed there is no 
timber worth cutting, or anything else likely to 
tempt the cupidity of man. Nor is it possible 
to reach the interior except with expensive light- 
draught canoes, and these must be handled by 
experienced watermen who are not easily dis- 
couraged. The average Newfoundland guide 
likes to do things comfortably both for himself 
and the sportsman who employs him, so he is 
quite content to take his man or party and sit 
about the leads of Howley, Goose Brook, the 
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Gaff Topsails, or Patrick’s Marsh. This involves 
no labour or fatigue; and so abundant are 
caribou that three stags apiece may still be 
killed at these places. But rarely is a good 
head obtained in this manner. To shoot good 
heads the hunter must see many, and he can 
only do that by going far afield. 

Accordingly I studied the map of Newfound- 
land, and selected the most jnaccessible and 
most heavily-wooded part—the headwaters of 
the Gander. I was told on all hands that I 
should find nothing there, and that it was 
impossible to ascend the Gander River, even in 
light-draught canoes. 
But these views I 
found to be incorrect, 
for I got half-way 
across the island, and 
had such sport as few 


From a) 


men have ever enjoyed with the caribou. The 
river was certainly extremely difficult, but I had 
good men with me whodid not mind being soaked 
to the skin day after day. I walked a mile or 
two ahead, and after the fourth day found an 
abundance of old stags standing about the river 
edge or dashing out to drink in the evening. 
Every morning or evening I would meet with 


A light-coloured stag with a fine head. 


five or six big stags, most of them with fair 
heads and extremely tame. 

Here is a typical day’s experience on the 
river. 

On September 15th we were continuing our 
ascent of the Gander. A strong head-wind was 
blowing, and the men experienced much diffi- 
culty in keeping on their feet and preventing 
our frail craft from being smashed. I walked 
on for about five miles and then sat down to 
reconnoitre, as the country suddenly opened up, 
and I saw, for the first time since leaving the 
lake, a high, open, sparsely- wooded region 
spreading out. The 
men with the canoes 
arrived about mid- 
day, and just as Bob 
came opposite me he 


slipped off a stone 
and fell in head first. 

“This is my lucky 
day said, philo- 


ally. sTve 
only been in twice, 
this morning.” 


(Photograph. 


We sat down to dinner on the bank, and after 
much wrangling I got him to change his clothes, 
which he did with many protests. Little Bob 
had half “shifted” when it seems he was 
overcome with curiosity as to the exceedingly 
“gamey-looking ” nature of the mountain oppo- 
site, so, without saying a word, he captured my 
telescope and slipped off into the bushes. Like 
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a good scout he had gone tc 
spy out the hill from the 
only point at which it could 
be properly seen — to the 
marsh on the north bank. 
In another minute he came 
running back, saying :— 

“Dere’s a great lump of 
a stag above us, ’bout three 
hundred feet !” 

There was only one way 
up to this high ground, and 
that was by a well-worn 
caribou path, which seemed 
to lead directly down and 
wind to the point where Saunders said the stag 
was feeding. The wind was strong and inclined 
to shoot our taint upwards, as I found on trying 
it with tobacco-smoke. Nevertheless, we decided 
to chance it. 

The path itself was beaten down with fresh 
tracks crossing a hillsjde marsh. ‘Then it became 
suddenly dry and stony, and we wound up on 
to a tiny plateau with small clumps of birch. 

“Twas ’bout here he was when | seen him,” 
was Bob’s remark, scarcely emitted, than a loud 
rattle of stones proclaimed that the stag was 
startled. Fortunately, he galloped up the hill 
and then alongside it, giving us a full broadside. 
I had time to see that his head was large and 
sufficiently good, without many points; then, 
standing up to see him properly, I put the first 
bullet through his right horn. The chamber was 
immediately opened and closed, and I got in my 
second shot just as he was tearing into a brake 
of birch. The little missile went true, breakir 
both shoulders ; the stag performed a comple 
somersault, like a shot rabbit, and was nearly 
dead when we came up to him. 

There was one thing remarkable about this 
deer, and that was his great size. Saunders, 
who was well qualified to speak on the subject, 
said he was the largest caribou-stag he had ever 
seen in his life. An immense brute—nearly as 
big as a wapiti—it took all our efforts to turn 
him over in the place where he lay, and had we 
been able to carry the complete skin I should 
certainly have brought it home for the museum 

Whilst Bob was attending to the head-skin, I 
took the telescope to view the magnificent 
panorama that now spread itself before me. 

At our feet, glistening in the sunlight, was the 
Blue Gander, and up this beautiful river, so like 
the Scottish Tay, one could see for four or five 
miles to the entrance of Little Gull River, a) 
to the west. At the back rose the 
known as Serpentine Hill, of some ci 
hundred feet elevation. Spread out 
though gradually rising away to the north, w: 
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succession of open woods and 
marshes, on any of which 
there was a good chance of 
seeing the great white-necked 
stag or a black bear. 

Bob had scarcely com- 
menced his work, and I had 
not even ‘begun to use the 
glass, when, looking down, I 
saw another big caribou-stag 
ccme out of the woods and 
walk quickly across a wide 
open marsh about half a mile 
below. One word to Bob 
was enough, and at a jog- 
trot we set off down hill, 
passing through two small 
belts of timber and a moun- 
tain stream. Half the dis- 
tance was overcome, when 
it was deemed necessary to 
view the position of our 
quarry. Yes, there he was, 
right in the centre of the swamp, and either 
feeding or drinking, for his head was down. 
There was no particular hurry, so we advanced 


easily, and presently found ourselves overlook- 
ing the open marsh, Now there was nothing 
left but a good old-fashioned crawl, with the 


cold water running in at your collar and out 
at your beots. This I did by myself till I 
reached a point within two hundred yards of 
the stag. 
Here, seeing him remain so quiet, 
I turned round and signalled to Bob, 
so that we could discuss his respective 
merits, After examining the ground 
carefully I saw that, by making a flank- 
ing manceuvre, I could probably come 
in again towards the deer and reach a 
small island of bush, with 
a stunted larch in the centre, 
within a hundred yards of 
him. This required care, as 
we had to cross an open 
space of about twenty yards 
within view of the deer; but 
old Roman -nose seemed 
absorbed in a brown study, 
so this insult to his sight and 
intelligence was unnoticed, 
and we reached the desired 
haven. 
We looked his head over 
was very carefully — brows, fair ; 
‘ bays, very good and strong ; 
tops, very moderate. I hesi- 
A triomphal procession of the Author's guides with two magnificent heads. tated, and decided to spare his 
From a Photograph. life, as I hoped to get better. 


“You'll have to shoot him,” said Bob; “he 
is very good, and I’ve seen many a season when 
I should have been pleased if I brought a head 
like that out from the Terra Nova country.” 

Still, 1 thought it best to spare him. “Whistle 
him up, Bob,” I said ; ‘“ we'll see what he looks 
like when he holds his head up.” 

My companion whistled once, twice, and then 
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causing instant death. He fell so suddenly and 
with such force that he smashed his lower jaw 
to pieces and buried the antlers out of sight in 
the marsh, from which we had to unearth them. 
Like the other stag, this was a very big, old 
beast, with a grand, massive head of thirty-two 
points. The work of cutting up the deer and 
preserving the head would occupy some time, so 


From) 


gave a shout. Ye gods! what a sudden change 
from the listless dreamer to the alert king of the 
forest! His head was up in the air now, and he 
looked totally different—a fine heavy head, and 
certainly worth possessing. As I raised the rifle 
he bolted at full gallop straight away, and I 
made a very lucky shot as he fled in full career, 
the bullet entering at the back of his head and 


Caribou are quite at home in the water. 


Photographs. 


I accompanied Saunders back to camp, and then 
spent the evening spying from the hillside. 

Just before sunset I-saw a fine stag about a 
mile away across the river. I could see he had 
grand tops and very thick horns. He wandered 


“into a thick forest, but it being too late to go 


for him I returned to camp. 
We were, however, destined to meet later. 
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Two days later I had my first experience of 
“ still-hunting” a stag in the thick timber. The 
circumstance was interesting because I killed a 
fine stag through a seemingly trivial piece of 
observation ; and to show that in caribou-hunting 
a man’s ears are often as important as his eyes, 
I will tell the story. 

It was an exquisite autumn morning, clear as 
crystal, and not a breath of wind stirring; a few 
golden birch leaves, early forerunners of coming 
decay, were floating down the river; and up on 
the hillside you could hear the jays whistling and 
talking to one an- 
other. The great 
white-headed eagle 
passed overhead, 
coming from some 
of the fish lakes of 
the interior, and a 
belated osprey 
circled round the 
camp. According to 
my usual custom, I 
started up- stream 
soon after daybreak, 
leaving the men to 
follow when the 
canoes were packed. 
' Not one of the 
least important 
things in this form 
of “still-hunting ” is 


to sit down fre- 
quently and, with 
senses alert, en- 


deavour to interpret 
the manifold signs 
of Nature—in fact, 
to sit down and 
listen. After going 
for a mile I found 
on the north bank 
the regular crossing- 
place of a big stag. Evidently, too, it had used 
the same spot to traverse the river morning and 
evening for the past two months, for the indenta- 
tions showed a curious physical defect in one of 
the right fore-hoofs, which was unusually elonga- 
ted and bent inwards. That old fellow had been 
across the river about an hour before my advent. 
There was discoloured water in his spoor, and, 
close alongside, fresh droppings. So I sat down 
and listened. 

The grey curtain of midges arose to float in 
a mazy dance in the sun. The black flies, 
though losing their viciousness, nevertheless 
favoured me with attention. Far away down 
the stream I could see my “ wet-bobs ” lugging, 
drawing, and pushing their handy little craft 


A sapling against which @ stay nas cieaned his horns. 
From a Photograph. 


against the swiftly - flowing stream. It was 
delightful to sit and smoke and enjoy the 
charming dole far niente laziness of basking in 
the sun. 

But pleasurable thoughts and the contem- 
plated enjoyment of ten minutes of repose were 
abruptly terminated by the breaking of a small 
stick two hundred yards away on the far bank. 
I only just heard it; yet when a man has hunted 
all kinds of birds and beasts the mind is soon 
alive to natural explanations and quick to read 
them. It might have been caused by some 
small mammal, but, 
except the varying 
hare, an ermine, or 
a small vole, there 
are no small beasts 
to speak of in the 
country. A_ bird 
would not have 
done it, or the sound 
would be quickly re- 
peated; so I listened 
attentively. Yes ; 
there it was again, 
this time unmistak- 
able — the gradual 
crushing break of 
some large animal 
treading on dry 
wood. 

The river was 
rather deep on the 
far side, so I had to 
wait a quarter of an 
hour before Saunders 
came along and a 
ferry over became 
possible. Then, tell- 
ing the men to wait 
and not to make a 
sound, I climbed the 
bank, took off my 
boots, and crept into the dense timber. 

At the very spot from whence the sounds had 
proceeded was the fresh track of old Curly-Toe. 
He had trodden on a piece of rotten pine, the 
evidence of which was designated in scattered 
chips. I advanced as quickly as possible, 
almost afraid to place my feet on the ground, 
for the stag was nearly certain to be within a 
hundred yards of me in that brake of spruce 
and alder. The track was easy to follow, and I 
made it out for three or four hundred yards, 
going hillwards. Then I made a cast back and 
stumbled on the home of the stag, with scores 
of beds beaten hard and dry. There was one 
bed full of hairs that looked as if the stag had 
just sprung from it. I was looking at this. 
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stooping dewn, when my ear caught the tinkle 
of stones being moved, followed by a subdued 
splash. My men, I knew, were too well trained 
to create this disturbance, so, guessing its cause, 
I rushed helter-skelter through the opposing 
stems towards the river. As I burst through 
the last alders I saw the stag standing up to his 
knees in the river about a hundred yards away, 
looking about him. 

To fall into a sitting position was the work 
of an instant—good tops and thick horns at 
once decided that—but the deer swung round 
to go as I fired, and the bullet took him about 
five inches too far back. Then off he went, full 
gallop, clattering up the shallows of the river, 
and sending the spray flying in all directions. 
I had a better shooting position than such a 
hurried seat usually offers, and so, when I let 
go the next two shots, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing them both strike the flying deer. One 
went through his side, and the last raked him 
from end to end. He stopped, floundered 
forward in the river, and was dead by the time I 
reached him. 

I looked upon the capture of this fine head as 
the result of simple reasoning, though Saunders 
regarded the affair in a somewhat more 
exaggerated fashion. Had I not heard that 
first gentle crackling, led up to by the sight of 
those hoof-prints, old Curly-Toe’s antlers would 
probably still be dodging backwards and for- 
wards along the narrow leads of the Upper 
Gander. 

This was without doubt the stag with the fine 
tops which I had spied late in the evening two 
days previously, and he must only just 
have returned to his lair when so 
rudely disturbed. The horns were not 
large, but very massive, and the head 
one of high quality, with thirty points. 

After this stags were so abundant 
that I had to be careful not to shoot 
anything that did not possess a really 
first-class head. One evening, about 
a week later, I got my first desirable 
trophy, a noble head of forty - four 
points. I had strolled up the river to 
meet Bob, who had gone on ahead. 
After waiting some time the shadows 
increased, and as it would soon. be too 
dark to see a deer, I rose and tramped 
home. Turning the last corner I saw 
a stag crossing a shallow about two 
hundred yards above my camp, and 
Sandy standing up black and pro-” 
minent in front of the camp fire lost in 
admiration. Having no wish to slay 
my excellent helper, I waited till 
the deer had moved half-way across 
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the river, and I had time to thoroughly 
examine his head. It was a grand one, with 
splendid tops. He was a good three hundred 
yards away and I dared not approach nearer, 
as what wind there was blew straight down 
stream. A long rock with a ridge afforded a 
comfortable place to lie upon for the shot, and 
my coat a suitable rest. Raising the rifle, I 
found I could scarcely see the fore-sight. 
Putting it under the deer, which was now 
standing broadside, I raised it slowly and 
pulled ; the bullet went over his back, perhaps 
an inch or so too high. At the second shot 
the same thing happened, and the stag moved 
fast for the far bank. As he walked I fired 
again a little lower, this time with success. 
The ball reached him, passed through his neck, 
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and he simply lay down in the 
river-bed without other movement. 

This little episode was in- 
tensely exciting to Sandy, who had 
watched the whole scene from 
the time the stag appeared oppo- 
site the camp. He had gazed 
upon it at about sixty yards’ dis- 
tance, was prepared to swear to 
me on my return that he haa 
seen the greatest stag that ever 
breathed, and was just becoming 
heart-broken as it walked away 
when he saw me come round the 


One of the Author's best heads. 


bend of the river, “put three 
gunsat it, and take ’im down.” 

Directly the stag dropped 
dead the excitable Sandy 
rushed wildly out of the 
woods into the river, waving 
in one hand his somewhat 
dilapidated hat and brandish- 
ing in the other a huge knife 
which followed him in every 
occupation, from — cutting 
trees to opening tin cans. 
Sandy took the river wit 
sportsmanlike — enthusiasm, 
and was speedily at work 
taking off the stag’s head, 
haunches, and fat. 

This stag carried the first 
exceptional head which 
had killed in Newfoundland. 
It was forty-two inches long, 
and had very heavy “tops,” 
with long _ points. The 
brows were each fully deve- 
loped and of large size, anc 
the whole head bore forty- 
four clearly defined points 
—a very unusual number. 

After this I found it 
impossible to proceed farther 
up the Gander, as there 
was no more water to float 
the canoes ; so, having killed 
eight good heads, I decided 
to return. 


(To be concluded.) 


(Photograph. 


‘William L. Latou 
\, PRG, of Wilkinsburg 


Pennsylvania) 


The ancient earrings which figure in this strange story, from a photograph taken some time before their owner's untimely death. 


A very uncanny story—how a man discovered a pair of earrings in curious circumstances, how he 

was told that a curse would be placed upon him if he did not restore them, and what happened 

afterwards. “I give you my word of honour,” writes Mr. Latou, “that the story is set down 

exactly as my unfortunate friend told it to me.” The testimony of the dead man’s friends, reproduced 
with the narrative, adds greatly to its interest. 
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rw. \| HAT my friend Gervaise Mason was 


of a very nervous temperament, and 
j hdd leanings towards the super- 
Sey natural, I am fully prepared to 

~ admit. Yet so implicitly did he 
believe that he was relentlessly pursued by the 
workings of an uncanny curse that he lived the 
life of a haunted man, and his end was un- 
doubtedly hastened by what he held to be the 
last visitation of his unseen enemy. 

It was several years after the incident of the 
finding of the earrings that Mason first told 
me the story and gave me permission to write 
it for publication. It was one cold winter night 
in 1907, and Mason had dropped into my place 
to partake of a social cup of tea with me. The 


wind howled round the old shanty, and snow- ” 


flurries crept under the badly-fitting doors in 
such a threatening manner as to cause us to 
edge closer to the. fire that roared in the 


chimney. In the pauses of the storm he told- 


me the following weird tale. 


As you know, I was born in England. Early 
in life I emigrated to the Island of Jamaica, 
armed with a letter of introduction to an old 
friend of my father, by the name of Sharpe. 


This man owned a large plantation and employed 
a great many blacks, He gave me a hearty 
welcome and told me he could use my services 
in the capacity of overseer. I was quickly 
installed in the situation, and, as the work 
sometimes: necessitated going a considerable 
distance from the farm-house, I took to horse- 
back-riding, deriving much benefit from the 
exercise. 

It was whilst out on one of these expeditions, 
about the year 1902, that I obtained possession 
of the “mysterious earrings.” I had a gang of 
native labourers engaged in digging a trench. 
They gave me some trouble at first by refusing 
to work at the point indicated, on account, they 
said, of the near vicinity of holy ground (a grave- 
yard). Eventually, however, my persuasive 
powers prevailed, and the work was well under 
way when suddenly one of the men emitted a 
yell and scrambled out of the hole, jabbering 
something which, although unintelligible to me, 
was perfectly understood by his fellow-workmen, 
who quickly deserted in a panic, leaving me 
alone, with the trench half finished. Whipping 
up my horse, I quickly overtook the rabble and 
tried to persuade the men to return, but my 
exhortations and threats were alike ‘futile. 
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Annoyed and rather mystified, I finally 
went back to the excavation alone to 
discover the cause of the general 
consternation. 
On examination I found 

two human skeletons lying 

side by side in the trench. 
Judging by the difference 

in the size of the skulls, 

they were those of a woman 

and a man. They must 

have been buried a very 

long time, for the bones 
crumbled at the slightest 
touch. Beside the bodieslay 
trinkets such as aborigines 

bury with the dead. What 
particularly interested me, 
however, was an object 

which littered - near the 
female head. I scraped 

away the loose earth, and 
presently uncovered a piece 

of fine gold, evidently an 
earring, in the shape of a 

circle set with three golden 

beads. Expecting ‘to up- 

earth its fellow I searched 
diligently, and finally discovered 
it. I was rather pleased with the 
result of my investigation, and 
determined to keep the earrings, 
not so much because. of their 
intrinsic value, but as relics. [ 
had just climbed out of the trench 
and was in the act’ of placing the 
earrings in my pocket, when I 
heard an angry screech, and, look- 
ing round, found myself confronted 
by an old black woman. Her 
clothing was in tatters and her 
“hair dishevelled, whilst her face 
and long, lean hands were covered 
with grime and dirt. She held her arms aloft 
and chattered at me wildly, commanding me, 
on peril of my life, to replace the earrings ; she 
warned me that as long as they remained above 
ground I should not have a moment's peace and 
would be afflicted with a dread disease. I paid 
little heed to her ravings, however, and, mount 
ing my horse, was soon at the farm-house. 

The same evening I related my curious 

experience to Sharpe, at the same time showing 
him the earrings. He gravely advised me 
either to replace them or secrete them so that 
the blacks might not become aware of the fact 
that I possessed them ; otherwise, he said, they 
might decamp without warning. - My experience 
of the morning convinced me of the truth of 


“T found myself confronted by'an old black woman.” 


this, but being still determined to retain posses- 
sion of my trophies, I carefully slowed the ear- 
rings away in my trunk. 

The events of the day had the effect of keep- 
ing me awake that night, and I must have gone 
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over the circumstances a hundred times when, 
close on midnight, I was startled by a tap, tap, 
tap—three distinct knocks—coming from I 
knew not where. Opening the door, 1 looked 
out. All was quiet, and not a soul was in sight. 
I listened for some time, but heard nothing 
further, and soon fell asleep. 

The following night I retired early and slept 
soundly for some time, but all of a sudden I 
jumped out of bed and gripped my revolver, 
for again that mysterious sound had awakened 
me—three distinct knocks, apparently at my 


one there, but, as before, all was quiet; no 
living thing could I discern anywhere. I walked 
all around the house, my finger trembling on 
the trigger of the revolver, and fully prepared to 
shoot. Finding nothing, however, I returned 
to my room in a very nervous condition. Until 
then I had not associated these peculiar visita- 
tions with the earrings, but as I lay awake that 
night, trying to hit on a solution to the mystery, 
the menacing words of the old woman flashed 
through my mind. I put in a very bad night, 
tossing from side to side in a nervous fever. 


“1 jumped out of bed and gripped my revolver.” 


bedroom door. I ran to the door leading into 
the hall; the other door of my room led into 
an adjoining room, which was occupied by a 
tutor who was engaged to teach Sharpe's 
children, so I knew the knocking could not 
have proceeded from that side. I looked all 
around, but my search was futile, as on the 
previous evening. 

The next night I determined to discover the 
perpetrator of the disturbing noise, so I sat, 
revolver in hand, awaiting a repetition of the 
phenomenon. Sure enough, at twelve o'clock I 
heard it—tap, tap, tap. Quickly I threw open 
the deor and ran out. I expected to find some- 


Next day I decided to tell Sharpe about the 
tapping. I did so, and he chaffed me, saying I 
had been dreaming and had allowed my imagi- 
nation to run away with me. I resented his 
unsympathetic remarks and decided to keep my 
own counsel in future ; and although the tapping 
continued unremittingly night after night, I did 
not again take anyone into my confidence. 
Having determined to keep my secret to myself, 
I was shocked one day when Sharpe handed me 
a local paper giving a full account of my adven- 
ture as a leading article. 

On the Sunday following this publication we 
had a regular procession of visitors who wanted 
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to see the earrings. I felt rather ill that day and 
had to keep to my room, but, feeling better the 
next morning, I went down to the beach to 
have a dip. 

After a while, much refreshed, I waded out of 
the water, and then for the first time I became 
aware of the fact that my body was 
covered with unsightly blotches. 
I immediately consulted a doctor, 
but the treatment. he gave me 
afforded no relief. The physician 
was evidently puzzled as to the 
nature of the disease, but I did 
not think it advisable to tell him 
about the earrings, lest he might 
think me a lunatic, though I really 
connected the two things in my 
own mind. Indeed, so nervous 
had I become by this time that 


ancl . Latou, to wi . 
I actually feared my brain might Mr. Latou. to schoma Mr. Masow 


From a Photograph. 


give way. I began to believe that 
I was cursed, and, as that awful 
tapping did not cease, I decided to replace the 
earrings in the grave beside the skeletons, where 
T had found them. 

About this time a function known as the 
“Festival of the Pagoda” was due to take 
place, and Sharpe proposed that I should 
accompany Mrs. Sharpe and 
himself to the vicinity of the 
beach to witness the closing 
rites. It would be necessary 
to secrete ourselves, he ex- 
plained, the ceremony being 
designed for the blacks only. 

We took up our position at 
a place of vantage near the 
scene of activities, our pre- 
sence being concealed by 
bushes and stunted trees. Pre- 
sently the advance body of 
torch- bearers appeared, fan- 
tastically arrayed, and dancing 
like veritable imps of Hades. 
The multitude followed, and 
soon we saw the pagoda, borne 
by a large body of muscular- 
looking men, their skins gleam- 
ing like satin in the torchlight. 
Arrived at the appointed place, 
the temple-like structure was 
surrounded by native dancers, 
who, after much cabalistic 
manceuvring, finally carried 
the pagoda beyond the shallows and cast it 
into the sea. 

We three interlopers hurried home with all 
speed in order that we might not be discovered. 
We arrived at eleven forty-five, and I imme- 


Mr. Gervaise Mason, who found the 
earrings. 


From a Photograph. 


diately retired to my room and proceeded to 
undress. I was thus engaged when suddenly 
there resounded through the stillness that signal 
I knew so well—tap, tap, tap. Instinctively I 
grabbed my revolver, which I always kept at 
hand, and ran to the door. Before I could reach 
it, however, it was opened from 
the other side, and Sharpe came 
in. His face was ashen white. “I 
heard it,” he said. We stared at 
each other a moment. I felt 
relieved that someone else had 
heard it, but presently Sharpe flew 
into a rage. “I have it,” he 
cried. ‘ Mason, someone is play- 
ing a trick on you, and I am going 
to find out who it is.” 

We searched the house and 
grounds, but all was quiet, and we 
did not succeed in finding anyone 
excepting the tutor who occupied 
the room adjoining mine. He, 
too, had heard the knocking. The blacks, who 
had just returned from the festival, were sum- 
moned and questioned, but all professed to be 
innocent of any part in the occurrence. Sharpe, 
who was now thoroughly angry, concluded that 
the tutor was the guilty party, and he was 
immediately discharged, 
despite his protestations of 
innocence. 

I did not hear the tapping 
next evening, but it started 
again two nights later. I had 
not yet returned the earrings 
to the grave, but was inore 
than ever determined to do 
so. One day an antiquarian 
called to see the trinkets. He 
was very much interested in 
them, and requested me to 
permit him to take them to 
the British Museum. Need- 
less to say, I readily agreed 
to let him have them, hoping 
in this way to get rid of my 
uncanny responsibility. 

Soon afterwards I returned 
to England, and after spending 
some time at home booked my 
passage for New York. 

I had not heard anything of 
the earrings for some time, and 
began to congratulate myself 
on having effectually disposed of them. The 
knockings ceased, my health improved, and I 
regained control of my nerves. It was exactly 
a year from the day on which I gave the ear- 
tings to the antiquarian that I received a card 
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from the post-office requesting me to call for 
a package addressed to me from London. Next 
day I called at the General Post Office and pro- 
cured the package. My curiosity aroused, I 
immediately opened the little box, and there, 
carefully packed in cotton wool, lay the earrings ! 
I could not conceive how the sender had 
managed to locate me, as only the members of 
my family knew my address. 

However, I took the package to my lodging 
and buried it in the bottom of my trunk. Late 
that night I awoke suddenly and sat up in bed. 
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it before, but now it startled me. It sounded 
so much like the tapping I had come to asso- 
ciate with the earrings. I was nervous, and 
tossed from side to side in bed. 

Four—five—six—seven, the clock tolled off 
the hour ; eight—nine—ten—eleven. I listened 
for twelve, but it did not come; I had evidently 
made a mistake in the time. I started to rise 
again to consult my watch, but stopped, sitting 
on the edge of the bed, waiting. Then, oh, 
horrors! 1 heard that terrible knocking once 
more. Tap—tap—tap! 
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Facsimile of a letter from Mr. T. Morgan Silvey, a well-known newspaper proprietor, of Wilkinsburg, testifying to the 
accuracy of Mr. Latou's narrative. 


To this day I don’t know what roused me. An 
awful feeling of nameless dread was upon me. 
I was afraid to stir. Sitting there in the dark- 
ness, I could have shrieked aloud for very fear. 
A thin shaft of light from a lamp in the street 
indistinctly revealed the furniture of the room. 
Outside a dog barked loudly, and I felt grateful 
to the animal. Stepping cautiously to the floor 
I reached for my watch. It was midnight, and 
even as I climbed back into bed the old clock 
in the hall chimed the hour. I had often heard 


I don’t remember what happened after that. 
I must have shrieked and fainted, for when 1 
came to the people of the house were minister- 
ing to my comfort. After that experience I 
seldom returned home until after midnight, and 
usually fell into a sound sleep from sheer fatigue. 
Occasionally, though, I heard the knocking 
again. One night I arranged threads from my 
doorway to the banister of the staircase, and 
awaited the result. At midnight, as before, the 
tapping broke the deathlike stillness, and I ran 
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“He begged me not to go downstairs,” 


- and desired a new thrill, 
: borrowed them to sleep 


* story, and I now take 


There remains little to 
* be told, but that little 
- is passing 


’ rapidly worse. 
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out to the hallway. It would have been impos- 
sible for anyone to have approached the door 
without breaking the threads; yet there they 
were, just as I had left them, intact.* 

Some time later I wrote up an article for a 
Sunday paper relative 
to my experience, and 
some actresses who 
read of the earrings, 


over, but no one has 
ever heard the tapping 
save Sharpe, myself, and 
the tutor, 


So ended Mason’s 


up the narrative at the 
point where he left off. 


strange. 
Mason was taken very 
ill and continued to get 
He was 
engaged to be married, 
and on the very day of 
the wedding the poor 
fellow became danger- 
ously ill. He was taken 
to his own home and tenderly cared for by 
his wife, who, alas! was soon destined to 
become a widow. ¢ 


* Mrs. J. E, Mountford, of 205, Race Street, Edgwood. Park, 
‘Pa, at whose house Mr. Mason lived for some time, writes as 
follows to the author of the story: “I have read your description 
of Mr. Mason's experience with the mysterious earrings, When he 
related the story to me it differed sum-what from your version. 
For instance, when the negroes unearthed the skulls a large pink- 
coloured snake, about five feet long (something unheard-of in those 
regions), glided out of the excavation. When the negroes saw it 
they ran away, shouting ‘ Buckra (Master)! ‘The debbil, the debbil !? 
After a great deal of coaxing and promises of rum, Mason succeeded 
in getting them to come back. The digszing was done in the first place 
because Mr. Mason was under the impression that the Spaniards, 
who formerly owned the island, had buried gold there. He lived 
with us for over thre: years, and he 1 appings, or 
supposed he did, during that time. W him out of 
it, and told him he dreamed he heard them. 
us that he thought some of our family were playing a joke on him, 
knowing how seriously he believed in the rappings which he had 
heard, “He decided to tie some threads across the stairway, so that 
it would be an utter impossibility for anyone to reach. his door 
without breaking them. Exactly at midnight the rappings came 
again, Mason opened the door quickly and found the threads 
unbroken. These rappings were a very serious matter to Mr. 
Mason, as he worried more each day. I myself am not super: 
stitious, but I firmly believe that fear, more than sickness, was the 
Cause of his untimely end.” 


+ Mrs. Mason writes to Mr, Latou from 311, Madison Avenue, 
New York City: Thank you very much for your letter. Gerry 
(Mr. Mason) told me about the earrings, and when we were sweet- 
hearts he Jet me read his story in his bovk, which I am sorry to say 
was afterwards lost. The story by you I should treasure, but the 
earrings I have no desire to own, though I am not one to believe in 
superstition. . .. 1 know what you say is a fact.” 


The house where Mr. Mason died. 
From a Photograph. 
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‘Every possible care was given him, and 
specialists were called in, but all to no purpose. 
On the last night of his life Mason was waited 
on by a friend, Mrs. Robertson Smith. She 
subsequently related her experience to me as 


3 follows :— 
Y ag eee 2 “On the night in 
question I attended 


Mr. Mason. During the 
evening he had been 
unusually cheerful, and 
I had read to him until 
about midnight, when 
he asked for broth, I 
had just stepped from 
his bedside to the stairs, 
when there resounded 
through the stillness of 
the night three distinct 
knocks. They seemed 
too close to be down 
at the door. As the 
knocking ceased, Mr. 
Mason said, ‘ Spooks 
around!’ Laughingly I 
descended to the door. 
There was no one in 
sight. Not alarmed, 
however, I went around 
the house, but could 
Lot see anyone. I re- 
turned to my charge, to find him in a state 
of collapse. He rolled his eyes, and his hands 
clenched in terror, as though expecting some 
unseen monster to spring upon him. As I 
was about to leave the room again he begged 
me not to go downstairs, saying, ‘Stay where 
Ican see you; you are so strong ; you inspire 
me with couraz>’ After that he sank into 
unconsciousness. In a few minutes his family 
returned home. : 

“T related to them the cause of his condition, 
and it was then for the first time I heard the 
story of his haunted life. When consciousness 
returned he tried to talk, but could not. They 
placed a pencil in his hand, but he could not 
write. We could only distinguish ‘in my 
room—in my room.’ Then he fell back ; the 
end had come. My friend had heard his last 
warning.” * 

The earrings have not since been seen, 
although a diligent search was instituted by his 
friends. Whether Mason destroyed them or 
lent them to someone has not been ascertained. 


“Mrs. Robertson Smith's letter, containing this statement, bas 
been forwarded to us by Mr. Latou.—Tue Epiror. 


A scene on the plains. 


Wrilfen ond Mlustrated by 
LIONEL EDWARDS 


An artist’s account of his visit to the far-reaching Andalusian plains—the home of the Spanish 


“‘vaquero" and the famous fighting bulls. Mr. 


Edwards describes and illustrates the curious 


method by which the pluck of the young bulls is tested, and chats interestingly about the many 
quaint things to be seen in this little-visited region. 


0°, traverse the great onlains of 
x Andalusia is not only tu travel 
through an exceedingly interesting 
and characteristic part of Spain, but 
to receive an impression—at least 
from a distance—of the American prairies as 
they formerly were. For miles and miles on 
either side of the Guadalquivir (which, for all its 
romantic name, is a very muddy stream) the 
country stretches away into a faint blue haze of 
distant hills, with the foreground and middle 
distance full of herds of horses, mules, and 
cattle, feeding slowly or lying at ease in the long 
grass and low, gorse-like scrub. The wide and 
lengthy tracts of grass country, the immense 
herds, and the mounted cowboys combine to 
present an aspect which seems to belong much 


more to America than to Europe. On closer 
Vol, xxvi.—30. 


inspection, of course, this illusion is dispelled. 
For example, the horses, instead of having 
ordinary foals at foot, have mule foals; and 
interspersed amongst the horses and cattle are 
herds of mules, with occasionally a few donkeys. 
Moreover, near the alquerias, or farms, will be 
seen droves of pigs of a dull red colour, flocks 
of goats, and, in some places, merino sheep. 
Spain, especially on these plains, is a country 
of magnificent sunsets. Words fail absolutely 
to describe the glories of the evening sky. 
Silent and statuesque against the distant glow 
one sees silhouetted, perhaps, a mounted herds- 
man—a brooding figure, motionless and grim— 
or, on the river’s bank, a black bull standing 
dark against the roseate sky. Again, in the 
moonlight, one may descry the faint and dusky 
forms of feeding cattle, the moonlight now and 
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again catching onagleaming horn. ‘The silence, 
broken by the faint lowing of distant kine or the 
weird cry of some night bird, gives an enhanced 
beauty to a wonderful scene not easily forgotten. 

Higher up the river, near Seville, the plains 
become more cuitivated ; miles of orange groves 
line the river banks, and to pass through them 
by moonlight is to float through fairyland. The 
scent of orange-blossom pervades the air, and 
the ceaseless chirrup of the cicadas is drowned 
by the more melodious notes of innumerable 
nightingales. 

It must not be thought, however, that the 
whole of Andalusia is flat’ As one strikes 
inland the country becomes undulating, not to 
say hilly. Numerous little towns, white farms, 
thatched cottages, and the like are dotted about, 
and dusty tracks, worn by countless hoofs, 
wind like sinuous snakes over the plain. 

Spain is a country of tracks, not roads, and 
these bridle-paths see much traffic, for every- 
one rides in Spain. Nay, is not everyone a 
caballero? Horseman and gentleman mean, in 
Spain, the same thing. 

Yet horses in Spain are ridiculously expensive. 
Out of curiosity 1 priced one pony—a five-year- 
old, of very poor quality, but sound ; and I was 
asked forty pounds for an animal which in 
England would be worth twenty-five pounds at 
the outside. Obviously the owner put on a 
“tenner” for the benefit of a foreign stranger, 
but even so the price was ridiculous. It is 
worthy of note that at the last horse show in 
Seville a party of English visitors*-all hunting 
men — agreed, after inspecting the exhibits, 
that they had not seen a horse which any of 
them would care to possess. “The truth of the 
matter is that the Spaniard, though as a rule an 
excellent rider, is no judge of horseflesh —at 
least, according to English standards. The 
type of horse he admires most is the English 
hackney, and it is the funniest sight in the world 
to see him endeavouring to ride one. One 
imagines that hackneys are bought in Spain, as 
elsewhere, for driving purposes; but several 
times I saw people riding them, and as the 
Spaniard is accustomed to riding beasts that 
lcpe along and never trot, he is unaccustomed 
to rise in his stirrups. Consequently, he is far 
from happy on a high stepping hackney ! 

Everyone, I have remarked, rides in Spain, 
and this is true, for even the humblest individual 
bestrides a donkey. On the latter he carries 

- his worldly goods, and not infrequently his 
family also. I saw one man, his wife and baby, 
and other household goods all on one small 
donkey. This sounds like cruelty, and the 
instance might easily be quoted by the pre- 
judiced as an illustration of what is generally 


held in this country to be a leading trait of the 
Spaniard’s character. English people point to 
the Spanish bull-fight, hold up their hands in 
horror, and will hear nothing in favour of people 
who can indulge in so bloodthirsty a pastime. 
Certainly it would seem at first sight that nothing 
favourable is to be said, but I am not sure that 
the Spaniard is really, or at least intentionally, 
cruel. If he were, he would not be such a 
perfect horseman. In Spain one never sees a 


Spaniard knocking an animal about ; never sees , 


a horse throw up its head from nervousness 
when approached suddenly; never sees a 
Spaniard, in a temper, jab a horse’s mouth or 
kick it, as only too often one sees carmen and 
others do in English streets. The Spanish 
horses, mules, and donkeys, or the contrary, 
are extremely quiet and docile, and will follow 
their masters anywhere. In spite of these good 
traits, however, I must confess that the Spaniard 
does not give his beast enough to eat ; he over- 
loads him and invariably works him when 
hopelessly lame. The fact is, I suppose, that 
the Spaniard is cruel from laziness. It is too 
much trouble to shift or alter a load ; therefore 
the beast gets a sore back. A sore or two 
having been developed, it is too much trouble, 
or, more likely, too expensive, for his master to 
give the poor beast a rest and have the wound 
medically treated. 

The perfection of Spanish horsemanship is 
to be seen amongst the vaqueros, ganaderos, 
or garrochistas, by which various names the 
mounted herdsmen of the Andalusian plains 
are known: —in brief, what we should call a cow- 
boy. Every farm seems to maintain a large 
number of these, for each herd, flock, or drove 
has its own herdsman, goatherd, or swineherd, 
as the case may be. ‘The vaqueros are a fine- 
looking lot of men. ‘Tall, thin, light, and loosely 
made, they look ideal horsemen-—-as, in point of 
fact, they are, though their mounts are poor. 

‘The vaquero rides very high on a huge saddle, 
with a long ‘stirrup and straight leg, using a 
single rein and a very heavy curb; but he has 
such beautiful hands that, although using this 
barbarous bit, he never cuts his horse’s mouth 
about. It is different with the animal’s sides, 
however, for he uses his spurs without mercy, 
and the white horses—of which there are a large 
number—all have ominous red stains behind 
the girths. 

All the herdsmen who look after cattle carry a 
long lance, called a garrocha, of thick and heavy 
wood, which, except when standing still, they 
always carry “in rest” and not “at the carry,” 
presumably on account of its great length and 
possibly its weight. With this weapon, in the 
use of which he acquires amazing dexterity, the 
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garrochista is able to control the most unruly 
brutes in his herd, not excepting the savage 
fighting bull. 

The famous fighting bulls of Spain are one of 
the most interesting features of the Andalusian 
plains, where they are reared in great numbers. 
The present writer has no intention of dealing 
with the later career of the fighting bull, when 
for a short space he is the centre of interest in a 
crowded and excited bull-ring. But no account 
of the plains would be complete without some 
description of the animal which holds first place 
amongst the stock raised there. 


‘37 
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An alqueria, or farm, 


My first sight of a fighting bull (to be) was 
from a boat on the Guadalquivir. Our pilot 
pointed out a cow and calf close to the water's 
edge, with the laconic remark, “ Fighting bull 
some day.” My interest excited, I looked 
eagerly ahead for a first glimpse of an adult 
bull. I had not long to wait, for round a bend 
of the river our boat came upon a group of 
cattle lying close to the water’s edge, and as we 
drew level one fine black fellow rose to his feet 
and stretched himself, curling his tail over his 
back, as is the peculiar bovine habit on 
getting out of bed, so to speak. A careful and 
interested examination showed a beast not 
unlike a Welsh bull—the colour and height 
about the same. The back is not so straight, 
the Spanish bull often having a rather hollow 
back. His horns are large, rather wide, and 
turned up and inwards—never short, very thick, 
and turned downwards, as is usually the case 


with our English bulls. I expected to see a 
much more leggy and active-looking animal, but 
the Spanish bull does not appear active, for, 
though small, he is very thick-set. 

Turning my attention from this particular bull 
to the rest of the herd, which was a mixed one 
of bulls and bullocks, I noticed that his com- 
panions varied much in colour. Some were 
black and white, a few slate grey, others black 
and tan, while yet others were white with black 
heads and shoulders, or white with red heads 
and spots of red on the neck, shoulders, and 
flanks. ‘These were the commonest colours, and 
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I never saw a whole white or all red animal on 
the plains. 

These famous fighting cattle are divided into 
three breeds—those of the north, central, and 
southern type. In the north the most famous 
breed is that of Perez Laborda and those of 
Lizazo. The central or Castilian breed, which 
is said to resemble the ancient aurochs, are 
black in colour, with a fawn stripe down the 
centre of the back, beginning at the withers and 
dying away towards the tail. The most famous 
herd is that of the Duke of Veragua, known as 
“la Monoza,” also the herds of Martinez and 
Fuentes, known as “de la Moral Zarga.” In 
the south are the herds of Miura and Camara, 
the former being much admired and feared for 
their fierceness, so much so that even the lead- 
ing “stars” amongst the toreadors demand 
double pay for fighting a Miura bull. Whilst 
I was in Spain recently two toreadots were 
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injured in one day, both by a Miura bull. In 
the history of bull-fighting it will be found, for 
example, that three of the most famous bull- 
fighters of Spain were killed by Miura bulls— 
“Pepete,” Mariano Canete, and, in 1894, the 
popular Espartero. 

The Spanish fighting bull, once seen, is 
unmistakable. He is totally unlike any other 
kind of cattle to be seen in Spain, although one 
frequently comes upon bulls, as well as bullocks, 
working in the carts and ploughs, or drawing 
timber. ‘These draught animals are of quite a 
different stamp, usually either black or fawn, 
with dark legs, white muzzles, and large, soft 
eyes, with horns that are enormous, both in 
length and width, and often turned back at the 
tips. They are exceedingly handsome beasts in 
their way, and occasionally of great height—far 
bigger than any other European cattle. I saw 
one in a cart in Portugal over sixteen hands 
high. At the cattle show in Seville I 
saw a number of kinds of cattle, in- 
cluding English Shorthorns, Herefords, 
Swiss and Dutch cattle, as well as typical 
Spanish oxen, but 1 never saw a fighting 
bull exhibited. Apparently the latter is 
never bred for shape, but only for his 
fighting qualities. In any case, I imagine 
that the gentleman who had the task of 
judging a fighting bull would have a 
distinctly lively time if such an exhibit 
were brought into the ring. 

The various breeding establishments 
which supply the bull-rings take the \ 
place of our racing stables in England, 
bull - fighting in Spain corresponding 
almost exactly to horse racing in England 
as the amusement of the people. 

The Spanish daily and weekly Press 
is full of bull- fighting news, such as 
accounts of fights, personal notes about 
famous toreadors, and descriptions of well- 
known breeding establishments; in short, 
the exact counterpart of the racing 
intelligence in our own Press. In fact, 
there is a special vocabulary of words 
and expressions which illustrate every- 
thing pertaining to tauromachia. 

The bulls are bred entirely for fighting, but 
the breeder in Spain has this advantage over his 
brother in England—that, whereas the failure of 
the Turf is usually a weed, useless save, perhaps, 
as a boy’s hunter, and consequently of little 
value, the failure of the “stables” on the Anda- 
lusian plains is still good for beef. Consequently 
bull-breeding must be a fairly lucrative business. 
The fighting bull is worth roughly from forty-five 
to sixty pounds in English money, except for the 
novellada, or second-rate bull-fights, when they 
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do not cost so much. As bull-fighting takes 
place throughout Spain, Portugal, parts of 
France, and the Canaries on every Sunday and 
holiday from Easter to November (six bulls 
being killed as a rule at each of the Spanish 
fights), the demand must be considerable. The 
countries mentioned are not the only ones where 
dull-fighting takes place, by any means, for in 
Mexico, Cuba, and nearly every State in South 


America the sport is also popular, though 
varying methods of practising it obtain in 


different countries. Many of these far-distant 
bull-rings are supplied from Spanish herds. 

In his early youth the fighting bull leads a 
life of ease, roaming in comparative freedom 
over the plain. He early makes acquaintance, 
however, with the garrochista’s pic, for though 
the latter is merely a pole with no blade, but 
only a small point like the shod end of an 
alpenstock, it is a formidable weapon when 
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dexterously wielded. Woe betide the undiscip- 
lined bull who refuses to de as he is bid and 
endeavours to break away from the herd! The 


vaqueros whirl round him on their horses, prod- 
ding him again and again with their lances. 
The unruly brute’s furious charges are expended 
on empty air, for the horseman wheels out of 
reach at every attack. Yet the long lance ever 
faces the angry animal until, presently, the latter, 


“He swings round for the charge.” 


finding himself “winded,” decides that discretion 
is the better part of ineffectual valour, and betakes 
himself in the required direction. It is very 
noticeable that, savage though the bulls are, 
on the open plain they are very quick to obey 
their mounted keepers. It is probable, however, 
that the day of the cowboy is almost at an end 
in Spain, as elsewhere, for barbed- wire enclosures 
are springing up even on the Andalusian plains, 
and in many cases already the fighting bulls are 
kept in fields. 
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At the age of about two and a half years a 
crisis in the life of a fighting bull arrives, and 
the present writer was lucky enough to witness 
on one occasion the event which forms the 
turning-point in a young bull's career. 

This ordeal, which every animal must go 
through, is one which very few foreigners have 
seen, and probably no other English artist. In 
the cool of the late afternoon one day a party of 


horsemen gather on the plain, accompanied by 
a professional picador. Two of the number, 
armed with long lances, ride up to the herd, 
round which is a guardian ring of horsemen. It - 
should be mentioned that the full herd have 
already been split up into two portions by the 
removal of the ‘“belled” bullocks to a distance 
of some half-mile away. The guards now allow 
a bull to escape, and off the latter goes at once 
towards his bullock friends, tail in air, scouring 
over the plain, closely pursued by the galloping 
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horsemen. ‘The latter, indifferently mounted 
on ewe-necked, goose-rumped ponies, do not 
usually succeed in overhauling their quarry for a 
couple of hundred yards or so, but then the 
nearest horseman, with his lance in rest, ranges 
alongside and delivers a prod. The bull turns 
to one side, letting up the other horseman, who 
in his turn delivers a thrust and throws the bull 
over. Up gets the bull and again flies, pursued 
as before by the horsemen. ‘The whole business 
is very like pig-sticking, with a much larger and 
slower quarry. This time the animal makes 
towards the other horsemen, who, in scattered 
groups, are for the present spectators, and 
possibly judges, of the sport. 

Before the bull reaches the latter, however, 
one of his pursuers ranges alongside once more, 
when he receives a third prod, and down he goes 
again. Thoroughly annoyed, he swings round 
for the charge, but his immediate adversary has 
galloped on and is out of reach. He turns his 
attention, therefore, to Number Two, whose 
place has now been taken by the professional 
picador. This man, with couched lance, awaits 
the bull’s onset. The latter charges again and 
yet again, to be received each time on the point 
of the lance. 

And so the game goes on. If the bull, after 
receiving a plentiful succession of nasty jabs 
(which, it should be explained, merely inflict 
flesh wounds and do no serious harm), is undis- 
mayed and continues to charge as gamely as 
ever, he is considered to have pluck and fire 
enough to be worthy of the “ring,” and is 
accordingly set aside for that purpose. But 
should he, finding that his charges are fruitless, 
turn sulky, refuse to charge his opponents, and 
endeavour to flee from them, he is branded as 
cowardly, and, instead of being kept for the 
honours of the ring, is fattened and, in due time, 
turned into beef. 

The whole herd are tried in this manner, and 
bad falls among the horsemen, who are mostly 
friends of the owner, are not infrequent. The 
young bull's ordeal is occasionally extended 
farther. Men on foot advance with cloaks, the 
bull being induced to charge the cloak, the 
animal following the swing of the cloak and 
leaving the man in safety. A bull will charge 
many times before tiring of the intangible results ; 
but many breeders—and one might say most 
bull-fighters—condemn this practice, as it makes 
the animal cunning. — After being too often 
cheated by the rag, a bull is apt to leave the 
shadow for the substance, which is exceedingly 
disastrous for the toreador who has to face him 
in the ring. 

Another stirring spectacle is witnessed when 
the fighting bulls are brought in from the plain 
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to be entrained for a distant bull-ring. When 
the bull-+ring for which they are destined is 
within reasonable riding distance of the breed- 
ing establishment the animals are taken by road, 
in charge of mounted herdsmen, travelling by 
night for the sake of public safety, and entering 
the town where the bull-ring is situated during 
the early hours before dawn. When required 
for a distant bull-ring, however, they are 
dispatched by rail, and later, if consigned to the 
Canaries or still farther afield, by ship, 

Close beside the railway station from which 
the bulls are to be sent off in special travelling 
boxes a “corral” is erected, consisting of two 
large yards entered by double gates. On the 
right of the yards is a narrow passage-way with 
big doors at each end, and at intervals through- 
out its length other doors, by the closing of 
which the whole corridor can be quickly con- 
verted into a number of pens. Overlooking the 
passage-way is a railed balcony, upon which the 
spectators, and later on the vaqueros engaged in 
corralling the bulls, take their stand. From the 
outer gates of the corral extend divergently two 
post-and-rail fences, which form an enclosed 
avenue or approach. 

In readiness for the final act the bulls have 
been brought to a point close at hand, and from 
the point of vantage of this elevated balcony 
one sees them, amongst the herd of bullocks 
with which they are mingled, feeding in the 
distance on the plain. 

All being in readiness, the vaqueros on the 
plain round up the cattle and begin to drive 
them in the direction of the corral. As the 
approach is neared they urge them from a walk 
into a trot; from a trot the herd break into a 
gallop, and so come thundering down the ever- 
narrowing alley which terminates in the big 
yard waiting to receive them. At the head of 
the herd rides a vaquero, who drives before hin 
at the spear-point a belled bullock as leader of 
the herd. His fellows bring up the rear, 
waving their lances in the air and shouting wild 
cries. The spectacle, as the herd of excited 
brutes come dashing down at full speed upon 
the corral, is a stirring one. In through the 
big gates rushes the leading bullock. The 
leading rider, close upon his heels, turns his 
horse sharply at right angles as the outer gates 
are passed, and dashes, still at the gallop, into 
an adjoining stable, where he pulls up with a 
jerk as the high door is swung-to behind him. 
The decoy bullock, meanwhile, crossing the first 
yard, has entered the second, into which the 
herd thunder after him. The gates close with 
a crash and the whole kerd are prisoners, the 
vaqueros in the rear reining up their horses in 
the nick of time just outside the first gates. 
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These horsemen now dismount and climb up 
to the balcony, where, lances in hand, they dis- 
tribute themselves above the various doors of the 

assage-wiy already mentioned. ‘The sorting of 
bulls from bullocks then begins. A small boy, 
carrying a whip, climbs on to the wall above the 
herd and, by dint of cracking his lash vigorously, 
gets the animals in motion. The door at one 
end of the passage-way is thrown open and 
the nearest animal enters it. At first rather 


be brought up with a crash in a narrow dark 
box, the door of which slides quickly down and 
makes him a prisoner irrevocably. A boy with 
a couple of draught oxen attaches chains to the 
travelling box, and soon the captive bull is 
slowly drawn away and sent off to end his days 


* in a foreign bull-ring. 


In a little more than twenty minutes eight 
bulls are safely boxed and ready to be entrained. 
‘The speed and dexterity with which the vaqueros 


“The vaqueros begin to drive them in the direction of the corral.” 


suspicious, he presently sees the door at the 
far end open, and, dashing through, escapes. 
Seeing this another bullock enters, followed by a 
magnificent fighting bull. This second bullock 
likewise escapes at the far end, but before the 
bull can follow him the door is shut in his face. 
Waltzing round, the bull dashes back to the 
door by which he entered, but long before he 
reaches it that also is closed. Again he turns 
quickly round, but in the meantime a farther 
door behind him has been shut and he is now 
a close prisoner. In his rage and fright he 
bangs his horns against the nearest door, 
knocking out huge white chips of wood. 
Then, as he looks this way and that, he espies 
another door which has just been thrown open 
in the side wall. He walks to it, but hesitates 
to enter when he sees nothing but black dark- 
ness within. An opportune prod from a lance 
overhead settles his doubts, and in he goes, to 


manage the whole business is remarkable and in 
sharp contrast with the ordinary Spanish way of 
doing things. As is well known, it is traditional 
that the motto of every Spaniard is Manana 
(to-morrow) ; for, except in such matters as 
pertain to his national pastime—over which he 
is all keenness and activity—he is everywhere a 
confirmed procrastinator. 

Still, the Spaniard has more virtues than he is 
usually credited with. He does not get drunk ; 
he is content with little, and even happy in his 
own melancholy manner. He is a good and 
painstaking, if old - fashioned, agriculturist ; 
and he has perfect manners, except in the big 
cities, where he has been spoilt by making 
acquaintance with other people’s lack of them. 
His vices are gambling, laziness, want of 
ambition, and pride. Though a Socialist at 
heart he is an old-fashioned Conservative in 
practice, for what was-good enough for yesterday 
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is quite good enough for to-morrow. Conse- 
quently, times change slowly, with curious 
results. Nothing, for example, is more extra- 
ordinary than the medley of sights and sounds 
in the towns, whether in Andalusia or in other 
parts of Spain. Electric trams clang their way 
among country carts with solid wooden wheels, 
drawn by slow-moving oxen. Cyclists thread their 
way through strings of laden donkeys; three- 
horsed omnibuses of antediluvian build, innocent 
of springs, with paint faded, blistered, and 
cracked, and the horses’ harness mended with 
string, jolt cumbrously over the stone setts, 
rattling their loose glass windows, in the wake of 
rapid motor-cars. Perhaps a smart lady rides 
up, accompanied by her cavalier. She would 
look quaint in England, for her get-up would 
hardly do for the Quoftn. A white Panama hat, 
with a white linen coat—so far, so good ; but the 


of armed police. One wonders what he has 
done. Murder and petty theft are both equally 
common, but, thanks to those excellent police, 
the Benemerita, brigandage and highway robbery 
are rapidly becoming extinct. 

It is difficult, however, to put an end to 
crime amongst a people who all carry knives 
and are by nature easily roused, quick-tempered, 
and proud, as the crosses of stone or wood 
which one sees beside the roads and in the 
fields only too eloquently testify. Among the 
hills below the Sierra Nevada I have seen a 
white cottage displaying a board: with the 
inscription “Apartments” in English. Beside 
it was a large wooden cross—possibly marking 
the resting-place of the last lodger, who has now 
become a “permanency”! 
~ The military police force, known as the 
Benemerita, is an exclusive body, something: 


“ A countryman with his girl behind him ‘ riding pillion.’”’ 


rest of her costume comprises a riding-habit of 
bright blue which almost sweeps the ground, 
after the pattern favoured by our grandmothers ! 

But something even more antiquated follows 
—a countryman with his girl behind him 
“riding pillion.” Possibly the next group will 
be a stalwart countryman, black - haired and 
bearded, handcuffed, and carrying his belong- 
ings round his neck, marching between a couple 


like the Royal Irish Constabulary, and is 
recruited from the sons of farmers and gentle- 
men. To avoid the risk of members of the 
force becoming friendly with the people over 
whom they are set in authority their quarters 
are continually being changed, while, for their 
personal safety and the better policing of the 
country, they always travel ‘in pairs. Never, 
under any pretext, as the stranger quickly 
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notices, do they put down their rifles even for 
one moment; they are always carried in the 
hand or by the sling across the shoulder. 
Perhaps their most remarkable feature is the 
fact that at the present time, alone of any police 
force in Europe, they personally hold the power 
of life and death in their hands. Should one of 


trifles, thieves, fortune-tellers, and dancers both 
by nature and profession. Their bright and 
gaudy dress, merry laughter, flashing eyes and 
teeth give a welcome touch of gaiety among the 
sombre-clad and melancholy-natured Spaniards. 
The traveller in Spain, indeed, will in all 
probability be struck by the melancholy air 
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The Benemerita, the military police force of the plains. 


these Guardia Civile order a person to halt and, 
after the command has been thrice repeated, 
fail to obtain compliance, he fires to kill. 

These police are a familiar sight to the 
traveller in Spain. He meets them riding 
silently over the sandy wastes or through the 
darkening pines. He finds their infantry com- 
panions at every station, in most trains, in the 
wine-shop, the theatre, the bull-ring. Every- 
where, in fact, he sees these men with their 
shiny black three-cornered hats, their dark- 
blue uniforms with red facings and_ silver 
buttons, and bright canary-yellow belts of shiny 
leather. 

Very characteristic of Southern Spain are the 
gitanas (gipsies). These handsome ne’er-do- 
weels swarm in town and country—sellers of 
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of decay which pervades everything. Even 
the bright sunlight cannot quite dispel the 
gloom, for is not the whole country an eloquent 
monument, a living ruin, of a once great Power ? 
The land is full of bridges, palaces, public baths, 
aqueducts, and similar buildings, all in ruins— 
decaying monuments of a great nation and a 
high civilization, far ahead of that which now 
exists. In the time of the Moors Spain was the 
great Power, famous for her valour, her poetry, 
her art, her medical science, her cleanliness, her 
engineering skill, and to her cities came men of 
science from all Europe to learn. But the final 
expulsion of the Saracens was the signing of the 
death-warrant of Spain’s grandeur, and to-day 
Spain seems still to echo “the last sigh of the 
Moor.” 
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Mr. Mackie has engaged in various occupations during his adventurous career—stockrider, 


prospector, soldier, and many others. 


In this little story he describes his experiences as a 


smuggler, running contraband goods to Northern Australia in the ‘eighties. The correct names 
of places and persons concerned have been furnished to us in confidence. 


in my adventurous career that I 
Ga have refrained from writing about 
Mi for weighty and perhaps obvious 

reasons. Whatever my own share 
in them at the time and my attitude towards 
them later, it has not been for me to give 
publicity to matters that do not concern myself 
alone, and which might possibly cause annoy- 
ance to others. It is also only fair to state that 
the principals in the affair of which I am going 
to treat have since voluntarily come forward to 
serve their country on the battle-field at a cost 
which has immeasurably exceeded any gain ever 
derived from the non-fulfilment of Customs laws 
that, at the time, were next to impossible to 
observe. Do not let anyone suppose, however, 
that I am in any sense proud of this adventure 
now. At the same time, let the would-be moralist 
keep his breath for cooling his own porridge. 
Twenty-three years have elapsed since then, and 
to the Editor of this Magazine only shall I give 
correct names, places, and dates. 

In 1886 the greater part of the Northern 
Territory of tropical Australia was comparatively 
an unknown land. Explorers had passed 
through it at different points, and certain large 
tracts of country had been taken up by cattle 
companies, who had pushed overland to it with 
stock and limited supplies of stores to establish 
stations—a stupendous cross-country journey. 
But the seaboard was not far distant, and it 
occurred to certain adventurous spirits that with 
sailing-boats of moderate draught some of the 
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rivers—only dotted vaguely on the chart and 
mostly called by Dutch names — might be 
ascended and trading-posts established. Some 
day, there could be little doult, those rivers 
would be of vital importance, and thriving town- 
ships would be established upon their banks. 

I happened to have gone down to the little 
seaport of Floraville after a year’s sojourn in 
the “ back-blocks.” A brief inspection of such 
primitive and crude distractions as that township 
of two stores and four public-houses could boast 
proved quite enough for me, and shouldering my 
gun I strolled down the banks of the mangrove- 
fringed river. There was something fascinating 
in the thought that, only twenty miles or so 
away, these brown waters mingled with those of 
the blue ocean. How I envied those whose 
business it was to go down to the sea in ships! 
How I longed to fill my lungs with the salt 
breath of the briny ! 3 

I had not travelled a mile when, through a 
clearing, I caught sight of a trim sailing boat of 
some twenty tons or so moored to the bank. 
She was ketch-rigged, and a beauty. On deck, 
making a billy of tea, was a tall, picturesque- 
looking brigand of a man, with a short beard ; 
while in a dinghy alongside were another white 
man and a Cingalese boy painting the sides of 
the smart little craft. I was abreast of her, 
admiring her ship-shape appointments, when the 
tall man hailed me. 

“ Halloa, Mac!” he tried. 
the Never-Never?” 

It was Scott, a young fellow of five-and-twenty 


“Got back from 
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or so, of whom I had seen a good deal a year 
previously when I passed through Floraville on 
my way “Out Back.” He owned the Mary 
Owen, and picked up a living by freighting 
goods to various parts of the Gulf country, and by 
occasional fishing and collecting béche-de-mer. 
The Mary Owen was known to have been one 
of the fastest pearl-shellers in the Straits in her 
time, and Scott had picked her up cheap on the 
death of her owner about a year previously. 

In two minutes more I was on deck, and, 
over a pannikin of tea, was fairly revelling in 
graphic and exciting accounts of the free and 
adventurous life led by Scott and the few friends 
who worked for him. It was so different from 
the hard and somewhat uneventful career I had 
been pursuing of late. I was filled with envy 
when Scott told me of his trips over thuse 
sunlit Gulf waters, of the new rivers ascended, 
of his encounters with the savages in their 
canoes, and of the ever-changing scenes and 
incidents that made up his existence. On the 
blue and health-giving waters of the Gulf there 
was no malarial fever from which I had been 
suffering. I began to realize how much I 
required a sea-trip. 

“It’s no use mincing matters with you, Mac,” 
said Scott. “You look ten years older since I 
last saw you. Why don’t you take a trip to 
Thursday Island in the old Corea when she 
comes round next week ?” . 

“And what could I do when I got there?” I 
asked. ‘I’m neither a pearl-sheller nor a mis- 
sionary, and I shouldn’t know what to do with 
myself. What is your programme?” 

“Tf only possessed a few hundred pounds I 
know jolly well what it would be,” he replied. 
“I'd load up partly here, and partly somewhere 
else that I’m not talking about, and I’d ascend 
a certain river some three hundred miles to the 
west of this, and sell the entire cargo to those 
who must be by this time without the bare 
necessities of life, and who still have any 
amount of money to pay for them. I could 
turn my money over three times if I had any.” 

“Scott,” I said, “if you care to do busi- 
ness ‘with me, I’ your man. I’ve got three 
hundred and twenty pounds. I want a rest 
from the bush for a few months, and I know 
something about a sailing-boat. Of course, 
you’d be boss on board; I’d promise not to 
interfere in any way. Do you think we could 
arrange matters ?” 

Scott looked at me, and hesitated. 

. “ There’s one little contingency you mightn’t 
like to face,” he said. “ Promise secrecy before 
I tell you.” 

I did so. 

“The Governments of the different Colonies 


won’t oblige one another,” he said. “If we are 
to get there at all we may have to dispense with 
the formality of a -Government inspection — 
that’s to say, we can’t afford to go perhaps a 
thousand miles to look for a Customs officer. We 
might never get there anyhow in this little boat, 
having to pick our way round a wild and un- 
charted coast. We should have to risk capture 
if by any chance a Government cutter happened 
to spot us, and being charged with Y 

“Quite so,” I interrupted ; “and what would 
happen then ?” 

“Nothing very much, only a fine, which, of 
course, we wouldn't be able to pay, and the boat 
and everything would be confiscated. On the 
top of that, perhaps there might be a little 
curtailing of our liberty; they’d hardly hang 
us.” 

He smiled thoughtfully. 

“What do you value your boat at?” I asked. 

“Tt’s as nearly as possible worth the amount 
of capital you are ready to put into the 
speculation.” 

“ Are you ready to risk it?” I asked. 

“Tam. But think of what it means before 
you decide, and don’t get blaming me after- 
wards.” 

“Well, then, if the authorities don’t permit 
us an alternative, I’m ready to-morrow, if you 
like. I know H——, and can find out how the 
land lies to-night.” 

But the authorities could not or would not 
help us, so early next morning, when the tide 
suited, we dropped down the river and made for 
the open waters of the Gulf. 

I quictened my scruples by telling myself that 
if the different Australian Governments desired 
to settle up their respective colonies they ought 
to encourage and not unduly hamper those 
who were risking their all in helping to open 
up the country. It was not the officials who 
were to blame, we told ourselves; it was the 
circumlocution office which made smugglers of 
honest men. 

We dropped down the river in the grey dawn. 
My heart beat painfully as we passed the Govern- 
Ment cutter, moored in the river, and every 
moment I expected someone on deck would 
hail us and ask where we were off to. But no 
one stirred, and when we bumped across the 
awkward bar, just as the sun peeped over that 
great shimmering expanse of dancing waters, we 
knew that in all probability no Government 
official had taken stock of our departure. A 
light breeze sprang up out of the south-west and 
sea-horses showed on the horizon-line. 

“Up with the canvas!” cried Scott, who was 
at the tiller, to the crew of four—two whites 
and two coloured boys—and in two minutes 
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the Afary Owen was steering a course directly 
north-and-by-east. 

“Tt’s an unnamed spot in German New 
Guinea we’ve got to make for in the first place,” 
said Scott. ‘They've just landed a cargo or 
miscellaneous goods there, and we can get them 


at one-third the price we’d have to pay else- | 


where, and no questions asked. We ought to 
make the place in a few days from now.” 

I enjoyed that trip as I had never enjoyed 
one before. The sea-breezes put new life 
into me. Scott was an entertaining fellow, and, 
as the other two white men had been nearly 
everywhere and done everything, I heard many 
strange yarns. 

Then the New Guinea coast loomed up right 


She even sent @ shot ricochetting across our bows’ 


ahead. Several hours later we entered a little 
land-locked harbour with a yellow beach. There 
was dense tropical vegetation alongside some 
grassy open country, while great, forest-clad hills 
reared themselves in the background. In a 
clearing stood a couple of frame houses, a tent 
or two, and a huge stack of goods covered by a 
tarpaulin. It was a picturesque scene. 

We landed in the dinghy, and, as Scott spoke 
German as if it was his mother tongue, matters 
were soon arranged. Within two hours the 
Mary Owen was loaded up with a cargo of 
goods which I need not specify here. I had 
taken the precaution of converting my money 
into gold, and it speedily changed hands. It 
was hard work stowing: that cargo away, but at 
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in the most approved man-of-war style.” 


last it was accomplished, and before nightfall 
we were out in the open again, and speeding 
westward. 

“Next time you come here you can have a 
good spell ashore,” said Scott. “In the mean- 
time we don’t want to see or speak with anyone 
until we're rid of this cargo. Try one of these 
cigars. It cost us about a penny. The man 
we'll sell the rest to will charge a shilling for 
them.” 

Next morning, while we were having break- 
fast, Parker, one of our white comrades, suddenly 
sang out, “Sail-o; and I think she’s the 
Government boat from Thursday Island!” 

Scott was on his feet, and up the mainmast 
with his field-glasses before one could say “ Jack 


Robinson.” A long look, and he was down 
again. 

“Tt’s a Government boat, Mac, and no 
mistake,” he said, gravely. “She smells a rat, 
or she wouldn’t be coming towards us. I was 
hoping we’d get out of the Straits before any of 
them sighted us. Just put the tiller to a little, 
Jack, and up with every spare stitch of canvas, 
you others. She’s not a bad boat, the Ayax, but 
she’s not going to overhaul the Afary Owen if I 
can help it.” 

I shall never forget that day as long as I live. 
The Ajax signalled to the Afary Owen to stop. 
She even sent a shot ricochetting across our 
bows in the most approved man of-war style, in 
order to try and induce us to, but we knew only 
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too well what the consequences would be if we 
obeyed her. It was not very likely we were 
going to lie-to while we could give them a run 
for it. Scott took the tiller himself, and every 
stitch of canvas bellied out. ‘The Afary Owen 
lay over in an alarming fashion, and as the 
green waters rushed bubbling past, flush with 
the lee-scuppers, we lay flat, holding on to the 
ropes, ready for any emergency. 

“We mustn’t let them guess our true course,” 
said Scott. “ We'll keep on due west, and if we 
have luck we'll give them the slip when night 
comes.” 

But should we be able to give them the slip? 
I admit that was a very anxious day for me. 
‘There were times when I almost wished myself 
back on the cattle station again. The wind 
freshened, and at intervals I thought the craft 
would heel right over under the pressure of sail. 
Slowly but surely that Government boat seemed 
to gain on us until, in the afternoon, there did 
not seem to be more than a couple of miles 
between us. We ate a hasty meal where we 
lay, praying for the coming of night. At last, to 
our infinite relief, the swift and brief tropical 
twilight descended. 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed Scott. “In 
half an hour we'll give them the slip, or——” 
He did not finish the sentence. 

The pursuer was now blotted out from sight. 
“Stand by to wear ship, you fellows,” cried 
Scott, and the men leaped to their stations. 

It was touch-and-go business, altering our 
course as we did, but it was our only chance. 
It was just possible the Ayax would miss us in 
the grey night. Anyhow, the chances were she 
would be unable to manceuvre as quickly as we 
could. 

Five minutes of soul-sickening anxiety and 
physical strain followed, and I thought the 
Ajax must sight us before we could get under 
way again, but she did not. Straining my eyes 
in her direction, I thought I caught a glimpse of 
a ghostly sail flitting westward, but it may only 
have been imagination. 

Our course was now south-west, and the 
Mary Owen simply flew through the water. 
The wind freshened, and we took tremendous 
tisks by still keeping up that dangerous expanse 
of canvas. On, and still on, under that 
brilliantly- gemmed Southern sky we scudded. 
Later on the three-quarter moon lit up the 
eerie scene, but we now scemed alone on the 
ocean. At midnight I made coffee in the tiny 
cabin, and heated some bacon and Boston 
beans in the frying-pan. ‘The others ate at 
their posts. 

“Now hand round the cigars, Mac,” said 
Scott. “I think we deserve them. After you’ve 


had a smoke, turn in, We'll want you to relieve 
one of us in the small hours of the morning.” 

When daylight came and Scott climbed the 
mast to sweep the surrounding expanse of sea 
with his glasses, it was with a feeling of heartfelt 
relief that we heard him report a clear horizon. 

“The Ajax people probably did not think 
we'd try that dodging business so soon, and so 
did not keep quite as sharp a look-out as they 
might have done,” explained Scott. “She is 
probably tacking about far to the north-west 
now.” 

A fewdays later we passed the Sir Edward Pellew 
Islands, and on the following morning sighted 
the low, mangrove-fringed coast of the mainland. 
In the distance we could see the blue of what 
appeared to be a low range of hills. Scott 
explained that in reality it was the table-lands— 
the so-called “ Plains of Promise.” The wind 
had been all in our favour, and we rapidly 
approached the coast. 

“It’s difficult to pick out the mouth of the 
river against that fringe of mangroves,” observed 
Scott, as he kept watching the low coast-line. 

But just before dusk the skipper picked up 
our river. ‘“ Thank goodness, the tide will just 
suit us to cross the bar!” he said. ‘ But our 
most anxious time is still to come. Let’s hope 
there’s no boat in the river. We've got to take 
chances on it, anyhow.” 

I thought this was a somewhat heavier con- 
tract than I had bargained for, but I said 
nothing. 

We bumped across the bar and, favoured by 
an inflowing tide, ascended the river. Next 
morning, to our intense relief, we reached the 
cattle-camps on the banks of the open country 
where a certain little town now stands. A 
state of something akin to famine existed, for 
the wet season had prevented them getting fresh 
supplies overland by dray, wagon, or pack-horse. 
There was a good deal of scurvy and sickness 
in the camp, and but for the fact that Scott had 
wisely taken on board a good supply of anti- 
scorbutics and fever medicine a very serious 
condition of affairs would have developed. 

I may say here, on behalf of Scott and myself, 
that we did not charge famine prices. Indeed, 
some of those with whom we dealt told us we 
did not charge enough. As for certain much- 
needed medicines, we sold them for what they 
cost us. I must also add, in fairness, that we 
sold certain luxuries at a figure that paid us 
handsomely. Then we thought it was time 
to make ourselves scarce before a_ belated 
Government suddenly awoke to the fact that 
well-to-do travellers on their territory were 
practically starving for want of a little foresight 
on their part, and that.those who had shrewdly 
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foreseen such a 
contingency had 
broken the laws: 
and must needs 
be chastened. 

We were not 
out of the wood 
yet by any means, 
however. Before 
we got half-way 
down that river a 
Government boat 
had actually 
entered it! One 
of our grateful 
customers had 
sent a man down 
by the steep, high 
banks on _horse- 
back to report to 
us whether the 
coast was clear or 
not, and by cut- 
ting off the bends 
he was able to 
keep us posted 
well ahead. He 
returned in hot 
haste to acquaint 
us with the dis- 
quieting news. 

Luckily for us 
there was a long, 
heavily - wooded 
island in the 
centre of the 
stream. We ran 
the Mary Owen 
right into the west 
side of it, where 
there were some 
high, overhanging 
trees, and moored 
her securely to 
the bank. ‘Then 
we spent an hour 
of most painful 
anxiety, wonder- 
ing which side of the istand the Government 
boat would take. True, we had disposed of our 
cargo, but we did not care for an interview with 
the officials. We had been told that if the 
Government people had met us on our way up 
they would not have listened to our offer to pay 
duty, but would have made a capture. Running 
away from the Thursday Island boat would also 
have complicated matters for us. 

To our intense satisfaction, however, the 
Government boat, all unsuspecting, took the 


“*Thank goodness, the tide will just suit us to cross the bar!’ he said.” 


other side of the island and passed us unseen. 
Two hours later we were re-crossing the bar, 
with only ballast on board, and comparatively 
light hearts. Scott landed me at B , and 
shortly after that I made my way on to the 
Croydon gold-diggings. I met Scott there three 
months later. He had thought it as well to get 
rid of the Mary Owen before she was taken 
from him, and to disappear himself for a while 
to a region where his nautical acquaintances 
would be least likely to find him. 


“The people visited by me during my last expedi- 
tion into the remote interior of Dutch New 
Giunea,” writes the author, “had never before seen 
awhite man. Their astonishment when they first 
met my party was unbounded, and they insisted 
on rubbing my hands, turning up my trousers, 
and chafing my legs to make sure that the myste- 
ridus whiteness would not rub off.’ In these 
interesting articles Mr. Pratt narrates his mani- 
fold experiences among these primitive folk, many 
of whom are extremely treacherous and blood- 
thirsty, and describes their quaint superstitions 
and customs. 


WHE natives of the lakes are savage 
and treacherous, and practically 
every house is defended by its 
owner against all comers. Even 
two households located in sight of 
one another are continually on the watch lest 
they should be raided by their neighbour and 
the family murdered. The natives wear their 
hair in a quaint fashion, pulling tufts through 
a series of bamboo canes until the head is 
covered with them; they also paint their faces 
with rubber and wear necklaces of the same 
substance, as seen in the second photograph. In 
some instances the bamboo canes are dispensed 
with and the hair is arranged in short, closely- 
plaited curls, which give much the same 
appearance, 

Although the various houses are so far apart, 
a striking instance of the insecurity of life and 
property was provided by one of the native 
dwellings I visited. The only approach was up 
a bamboo gangway and the house was entered 
through a doorway. About four feet from each 
side wall a short partition was built, and between 
these partitions and the front wall the native 


Bes 


A Papuan mother, showing how the babies are carried. 
From a Photograbh. 


laboriously piled each night great beams of 
wood, stretching across the doorway, thus 
effectively preventing anyone from entering. 
Each morning the baulks of timber were 
removed and the entrance opened up for use. 

In these high altitudes the natives make fires 
on an earthen slab and sleep on a platform 
above, regardless of the fumes and smoke ; and 
the last occupation of the native women before 
retiring to rest is to gather firewood, pro- 
tected meanwhile by their husbands, armed 
with bows and arrows. 

The marriage customs of the Papuans are 
somewhat similar to those of many other savage 
races. The ceremony is largely a matter of 
purchase. The men marry when they are 
about eighteen years of age, and the girls at 
fourteen or even earlier. One of the girls I 
met carrying a baby was, so far as I could find 
out, under thirteen years of age ; and, like other 
inhabitants of tropical countries, the Papuan 
females mature very early in life. When a young 
lake man desires to get married he visits the 
father of his prospective bridejand puts forward 
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his personal belongings as an inducement to the 
father to consent to the union. Wealth is 
teckoned by many curious things in this region, 
where, one might almost say, no one owns 
anything. Furniture, money, clothes—every- 
thing by which the civilized races of the earth 
count their possessions—are non-existent. If a 
man has a gun he is a great personage and can 
demand anything, but, besides their bows and 
arrows and spears, most of the Papuans have 
very little. Even agricultural produce is scarce, 
the only cultivation undertaken being on a -very 
primitive scale. A little clearing is made by 
both men and women, and the women then 
grow bananas and sweet potatoes. The men 
are always armed, and when the women go to 
the patch to attend to their crops or gather the 
produce, the men go with them as a protection. 
The women, however, do the work: 

Many families have a bundle of ancient 
Portuguese cloth, centuries old, and when a 
young man is seeking a bride one of these heir- 
looms is generally part of the “deal.” The 


youth and the girl’s father haggle over the 


marriage until eventually they agree to terms, 
and then the thing 
is done. The men 
are not limited to 
one wife, and once 
a girl is married she 
is subject to her 
husband in every- 
thing and is practi- 
cally his slave. In 
another part of New 
Guinea I remember 
a distinctly strong 
confirmation of the 
custom which places 
awoman at the entire 
mercy of her hus- 
band. At one house 
I visited I saw stand- 
ing outside the door- 
way three huge stone 
clubs, each large 
enough to fell a 
bullock. On mak- 
ing inquiries I found 
that they tallied with 
the number of wives 
owning allegiance to the householder ; the clubs 
were used by the man to beat his wives with if 
they annoyed him. The quaint part of it was that, 
while the women seemed to raise no objection 
to being flogged unmercifully by their lord and 
master, they would not be beaten with the same 
weapon as that used on another woman; so the 


natives kept a separate club for each wife ! 
Vol, xxvi.—82. 


Natives of the lake region—Observe the curious methods of hair-dressing. 
From a Photograph. 


. 

The natives in the country surrounding the 
lakes have no religion and but few superstitions. 
They do not, however, believe in death from 
natural causes, and if anyone dies otherwise 
than by violence they conclude that they have 
been poisoned—hence their custom of revenge 
by demanding the life of someone whom they 
saddle with the crime of easing the way of their 
kinsman from this world. Now and then the 
natives are terrorized by some mythical beast, 
big beyond all conception, which they allege is 
hiding in the forest, but a very little show of 
aggressiveness or the firing of a gun in the air 
to frighten the monster soon reassures them. 
The ease with which they imagine the awful 
beast is disposed of is probably brought about 
by the fact that the “ frightening ” has, of course, 
always been successful, and no one has ever 
seen the dread apparition. 

The drinking-water at the lakes is excellent 
and, owing to the altitude, icy cold. At night 
time we registered temperatures below fifty 
degrees and it was extremely cold, but it was 
next to impossible to get any sleep in the native 
house, which swarmed with vermin. 

Unfortunately, we 
shad been much 
longeron the journey 
than we expected, 
and our supply of 
provisions’ got 
shorter and_ shorter 
until we finished up 
our last tin of food. 
This left us relying 
entirely on the 
natives for supplies, 
and since we were 
anxious to stay a few 
more days on the 
lake we had to con- 
tent ourselves with 
a limited diet of 
bananas, sweet pota- 
toes, and a few ordi- 
nary potatoes, which 
were grown by the 
Papuans, and which 
formed a welcome 
change from the 
sweet fruits we gene- 
rally had. It struck me as rather strange that in 
the heart of a savage country, far from civiliza- 
tion, potatoes should be known, as they were not, 
of course, amongst the natural growths of the 
country, and must have been imported. J found 
out afterwards that a missionary brought some 
seed to Manokoeari over sixty years ago, and 
some of these had been given to the Papuans at 
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° 
Hatam, in the Arfak Mountains, whence small 
quantities had filtered through to the families 
1n the interior. 

Occasionally we managed to shoot a bird, and 
one day we bought from the natives, for a 
knife valued at about eightpence, a couple of 
large eels. They were strange-looking creatures, 
something like lampreys, quite a yard long and 
four inches in diameter in the thickest part. 
When stewed they were splendid, and they 
formed a most welcome variation 
from the everlasting menu of bananas 
for breakfast, dinner, and tea. 

As soon as we had completed our 
mission of exploration we decided 
to make for Momi, in the Ninay 
Valley, where a stock of provisions 
and necessaries, sent up from Sjari, 
should have arrived. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that we 
could induce some of the lake men 
to carry our baggage down. At first 
they absolutely re- 
fused, as war was 
raging in the valley, 
but at last we got 
together a few men . 
and started on our 
long tramp back to 
the coast. There 
was little incident 
on the journey, nor 
did we stop at any 
place longer than 
was absolutely 
necessary, as we 
were anxious to get 
back to Manokoeari. 
When we gat to 
Momi we found our 
provisions had been 
taken to a “kam- 
pong” a short dis- 
tance away, sO we 
sent some soldiers and lad them brought to us, 
and again enjoyed a square meal of tinned meat 
and biscuits, which can only be really apprecia- 


ted by those who have existed on a fare of - 


bananas and sweet potatoes for many days, as 
we had done. From here we crossed the Momi 
River, and followed the Ransiki nearly to the 
coast, where we arrived safely and found the 
Pioneer, returning on board her to Manokoeari. 
After a short stay at that place we decided 
to go inland again for a longer periud, and began 
to make our preparations. Mr. Van Oosterzee, 
the Resident, who had been up to the lakes with 
us on the first trip, had gone away owing to ill- 
ness, and his place was taken by Mr. Coenen, 


Firing @ gun to frighten away the mythical monsters who the natives 
a) believe lurk in the woods. 


Acting Assistant Resident 
of North New Guinea. 
When we asked for some 
soldiers to accompany us 
he would not hear of it. 
if we went up to the 
lakes, he said, the Govern- 
ment would take no re- 
sponsibility whatever for 
our safety, as the natives 
were very likely to dispose 
of us by methods entirely 
their own. There was 
nothing for it but to pro- 
ceed inland alone; but 
before the Acting Resi- 
dent would allow this he 
made me sign a declara- 
tion absolving the Govern- 
ment from all responsi- 
bility for our safety. 

On the arrival of the 
mail-boat we were 
delighted to find my 
eldest son on board, 
on his way to Hum. 
boldt’s Bay. We 
warned him of the 
unhealthy state of 
the settlement, and 
he joined my 
younger son and 
me for the lakes. 

As soon as we 
could get everything 
packed we again left 
Manokoeari on the 
Pioneer and went 
to Sjari. Here we 
were lucky enough 
to find some of the 
mountain _ people, 
but they would not 
carry forus inland,as 
there was trouble in the interior. They promised, 
however, that if we waited five or six days to 
see how things shaped amongst those at war 
they would then take us up. 

One afternoon our old friend Cousi came 
along and introduced Basi, the chief of the 
“kampong” in the Ninay Valley, to which our 
last stock of spare provisions had been sent. 
We were destined to have a great deal to do 
with this man later on. He was a slim-built 
native, with full black eyes and crafty features, 
and wore a black rubber necklace and arnilets, 
with the usual waistband. Basi promised to get 
us some of his men to carry our goods up to 
his “kampong,” and a few days later, after 


(Photograph. 
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endless bartering, we arranged for about twenty 
men to act as porters. They flatly refused to 
take us, however, unless we paid “‘obat passang,” 
the native name for gunpowder. This is very 
difficult for the Papuans to get, and their meagre 
supplies mostly filter to them through the 
Chinese traders, who give them a_ limited 
quantity from time “to time to shoot birds of 
paradise with. As it was, 
we had to leave over fifty 
loads of baggage and pro- 
visions at the coast. 


A hat at which the Author stayed in the jungle—The “ drawbridge” 


From a) 


We started in single file, passing along the 
native paths through dense tropical vegetation. 
‘The route was superior to the one we had taken 
over the Arfak Mountains, and, although rough 
going, offered no special difficulties. The country 
was covered with masses of palms, bamboos, 
and flowering shrubs, and was undulating, 
but not mountainous, like the Arfak passage. 
In five days we arrived at Basi’s “kampong” 
and at once set about making a clearing a short 
distance from his house. Before nightfall we 
had got our tents pitched, our camp-beds put 
up, and the limited quantity of stores we had 
been able to bring up snugly under cover. 

We were up early the next morning and 
spent the day collecting insects ; at night we lit 
the incandescent oil-lamp and secured some 
good catches—in fact, so many that we had not 
enough large cyanide bottles to kill them all, as 
most of our stock was at Sjari with the bulk of 


with timber to keep out intruders. 


our provisions. Our stage for catching moths 
consisted of a floor raised on bamboo poles and 
covered with a roof of bamboo and leaves ; one 
end of this erection was covered in with a white 
sheet and the lamp stood on a table in front of 
it. When the nights were dark and misty 
specimens of many kinds of known moths and 
a few unique ones would fly in towards the 
light, some of them 
alighting on the white 
background. 

Our old trouble, which 


was taken up at night and the doorway barricaded 
(Photograph. 


makes travel in the uncivilized interior of New 
Guinea so tedious, was always bothering us. 
The little food we were able to bring up with us 
was rapidly exhausted, and we had the greatest 
difficulty in getting carriers to fetch provisions 
up from the coast. The natives sometimes 
brought us in a few sweet potatoes or a fowl or 
two, which we bought from them with knives 
and other “trade,” but we sadly missed our 
own food-stuffs. 

Basi, the chief, was a master of diplomacy, 
and the most arrant liar one could imagine. 
He continually promised to get some men to 
go down and bring up loads, and as often 
failed in his promise. 

On one occasion, when I went to Basi’s house 
to hurry him up with carriers, I witnessed a very 
interesting ceremony. Basi was going to throw 
away his black rubber necklace, which he had 
worn in memory of his son who had been killed, 
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and a pig was slaughtered to make a feast. The 
body was cut in halves, covered with herbs, and 
laid between pieces of bark; this was then 
wrapped in ferns, and another layer of bark tied 
round to hold it all together and keep the meat 
from falling out. This combined dish and oven 
was then strung up over a fire and the pork 
allowed to cook. When it was what we should 
call about half done the bark was opened and 
the pork eaten. We secured a piece in exchange 
for a knife, and after boiling it for a couple of 
hours at our camp had a good meal. The meat 


was quite tasteless, but it was fresh, and we- 


welcomed it. 
The payment the natives demand is quite 
interesting to those in the habit of using coin. 


28 
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A scene in the jungle, showing one of the paths that do duty for 
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For a fowl they brought us just after the feast 
they demanded about four yards of red cloth, 
and since provisions were short we bought it. 

Early December was quite full of incident for 
us. The carriers whom we had induced to go to 
the coast arrived in camp with some tinned meats, 
flour, oatmeal, and a bottle of brandy, which 
was very useful in case of cold or stomach 
troubles, so that we were again provisioned for 
a short time. 


Shortly after this an old woman died at a 
house on a ridge below our camp, and Basi 
came to warn us to keep a sharp look-out for 
natives at night. “If anyone comes with a 
light,” he said, “it is all right; but if anybody 
approaches without, shoot him down at once.” 
Forewarned is forearmed, so, as we could never 
trust the Papuans, especially in a case like this, 
we extinguished our usual light at the camp and 
took it in turns to watch. The one on duty 
patrolled the camp with his revolver in his belt 
and his loaded gun in his hand, and those who 
“turned in” did not sleep. ‘There is nothing 
like the probability of a treacherous attack in 
the dark to keep one’s eyes open. As a 
matter of fact, we were always on the alert. 


(Photograph, 
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You never know what misfortune the natives 
may attribute to your presence, and if they once 
saddle you with the death of one of their 
number they will put their cheerful custom of a life 
for a life into operation at the earliest possible 
moment. 

All night the wailing at the houses across the 
valley was nerve-racking, but nothing happened 
at the camp. The deceased was an old woman 
and not of much account, so perhaps this saved 
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us from the unpleasant atten- 
tions of the bereaved ones. Basi 
said the people might think that 
our lamp, which shone out across 
the valley, was responsible for 
the death. 

As provisions were again 
getting short at the camp, and 
we were practically reduced to 
the unwelcome fare of bananas 
and sweet potatoes once more, 
we did everything we could to 
induce Basi to send men to the 
coast to bring up some of the 
stores we had left there. 

This old chief was as artful 
as it is possible for anyone to 
be. What he really wanted in 
return for getting us men to 
bring up the remainder of our 
baggage was a gun—a priceless 
Possession for a native—but he 
was afraid to make the sugges- 
tion. He kept promising to get 
us carriers, and then saying that 
they would not go. The 
natives, on their part, always 
wanted one thing—gunpowder. 

As the days passed and ‘our 
provisions got used up, things 
began to get really serious. 
Besides wanting stores, we had 


no mantles for the lamp, and no carbolic to pre- 
serve specimens in. At last, therefore, we had to 
give way and promise Basi his gun. 
next day the old villain found twenty-five men 


NEW 


A native who acted as a guide to the 
From a) lakes. (Photograph. 


The very 


came in, and 
much-coveted gun. 

Christmas Day in the heart of savage New 
Guinea was a lively experience. The morning 
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to.go for our baggage! This is 
a good example of the cunning 
and duplicity of these primitive 
people. When the first of the 
porters arrived back they brought 
very little with them; the men 
carried a few tins of meat and 
the women a little more. Basi, 
of course, made immediate. 
application for his gun, but we 
refused ; we had quite made up 
our minds that we would not 
part with the gun until he had 
brought up the whole of our 
stuff. He protested that his 
men had brought up everything 
there was at our store, and as we’ 
were quite in the dark as to 
what had happened at the coast 
we were compelled to send our 
own man to investigate. When 
he: returned he reported that a 
lot of cases were missing ; there 
is no doubt that the Arabs had 
stolen them wholesale. There 
is not much to choose between 
Arab and native — both are 
shocking thieves — and _ they 
took everything from the camp 
that they could lay their hands 
on. Some days after the first 
lot arrived a few more carriers, 


eventually we gave the chief his 
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Specimens drying in the sun. 
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opened dull and overcast, with lowering masses of 
cloud which threatened to break into a tropical 
storm, Christmas Dayexercises a peculiar effecton 
the minds of most Britons, and no matter where 
they may be they generally contrive to keep up 
some semblance of festivity, so we decided to 
make such feast as we could from our limited 
resources. We indulged ina breakfast of tinned 
-meat and biscuits, with tea and a few bananas, 


Needless to say we politely declined, and with 
scowling faces they went off to search for the 
murderer. 

The people were in a perfect frenzy, and 
it soon became evident that we should have to 
clear out, for the whole countryside seemed to 
be distracted. There is some slight semblance 
of law in the interior, and we did not think that 
the natives would attack us, but in Papua one 
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and spent the morning in packing up specimens 
and putting our camp straight. Our Christmas 
dinner lacked pudding, but we made a good meal 
off calves’-foot soup, tinned beef, and biscuits. We 
were gathered round the camp-fire after dinner, 
smoking peacefully, when we were alarmed by 
the report of a gun, and saw the natives rushing 
towards our camp from Basi’s house, all tully 
armed. They were shouting and gesticulating 
as if they had suddenly gone mad. We dived 
inside our tent, seized our revolvers, slipped 
cartridges into our guns, and came out to meet 
the savages. They halted in a group some 
twenty yards from our camp, dancing with fury 
and rolling their eyes ina most alarming manner. 
My son, who had picked up a smattering of the 
native language, called to the leading man to 
come forward and tell us what was the matter. 
He literally bounded“up to our camp, and, with 
excited gestures, explained that a man from a 
neighbouring “kampong” had killed one of 
their women, and they wanted us to lend them 
our guns to help them in avenging her death. 


The collector's quarters in « jungle village. 
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never knows. We had our guns ready in 
case of emergency and stayed about the camp 
all day fully armed. The Papuans searched the 
countryside without success, and _at nightfall 
carried the body of the unfortunate woman into 
the house, and set up such a dismal wailing that 
even if we had felt it safe to try to sleep we 
could not have done so. 

When Boxing Day arrived, although we were 
tired out with our vigil, we could not rest, and 
when one of our “boys” brought in Caboo, a 
finely-built middle-aged man, the chief of a 
village about six hours’ journey from our camp, 
who offered to help us down to his “ kampong,” 
we gladly accepted. 

Where everybody seems to be at war it is 
hard for a stranger to follow the relations 
between the various villages. The Sarayu 
people were not friendly with Basi’s people, 
and yet Caboo was welcomed by Basi himself. 
We afterwards found out that this was accounted 
for by the fact that Caboo had married one of 
Basi’s daughters. 
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During the whole of our stay at Basi’s place 
we had been continually trying to get carriers 
to take us up to the lakes, but promise after 
promise had been broken, so that, entirely apart 
from the outbreak amongst his people, we were 
only too glad to get to another village, from 
where we might be able to get Papuans to carry 
our baggage for us, which seemed quite im- 
possible from Basi’s “kampong.” 

We lost no time in striking camp and packing 
up our beds and a few other things which were 
absolutely necessary, ready to be taken on our 
journey ; the bulk of our property and the tents 
we stored in Basi’s house for safety. We 
managed to get five carriers to give us a hand, 
and started for our new location. Caboo led the 
way, and was quite pleased to have captured us, 
as he and his people would, of course, secure 


Caboo ‘took us to a house on the top of a 
small hill, where he arranged for us to stay, and 
as evening was drawing in we got our baggage 
into our new quarters. As soon as we had done 
this the women brought in the firewood, and the 
house was then closed for the night. We were 
extremely hungry after our hard day’s work, 
and my eldest son was just busy preparing our 
night meal when an awful commotion started 
amongst the Papuans, who, of course, occupied 
a part of the large room which comprised the 
house. 

One of the men fell to the floor shrieking and 
writhing, his eyeballs starting from his head and 
foam running from his mouth ; he was evidently 
in a violent fit, and the other natives threw 
themselves on him, slapping and shaking. him 
and shouting to him. In the semi-darkness of the 
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our “trade.” After a tiresome but uneventful 
journey we came out into a clearing which con- 
stituted Caboo’s village of Sarayu. It was quite 
devoid of roads, being simply a number of 
native houses standing in little, cultivated patches 
or gardens, dotted about irregularly here and 
there, the whole being surrounded by hills clad 
thickly with tropical vegetation and heavy forest. 


The Author's party near the lakes. 
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great, barren room the writhing and struggling 
of the sufferer made a terrifying spectacle, and, 
although they eventually succeeded in bringing 
him to, the incident quite spoilt our appetites 
for food. Not one of us could make a meal 
after the sight of the man’s wild, foam-flecked 
face, so we gave it up as a bad job and retired 
uneasily for the night. 


(To be concluded.) 


An old “head 
hunter” of the 
hills, with his 
gruesome 
trophies. 


A straightforward account, by a participant, of 
one of the last phases of the war waged by 
the authorities against the bloodthirsty outlaws 
who for so long ravaged the remoter districts of the 
Philippines. Mr. Howard describes the final 
undoing of an organization of desperadoes known 
as-the Fernandez Band, showing the dangers and 
difficulties that beset the troops in their will-o’-the- 
wisp chase through weird, reptile-infested wilds. 


) HEN the backbone of the Philippine 
insurrection had been broken, and 
the military occupation of the 
islands terminated, in igor, it 
became an urgent necessity for 
the Civil Government to provide a military 
force to cope with the conditions of lawless: 
ness prevailing in the remoter districts of 
the country. The Philippine Constabulary 
was accordingly organized as a police force, 
acting under the supervision of the Governor, 
its chief object being the suppression of 


brigandage. When not otherwise occupied, 
detachments of constabulary escort public 
funds through unsafe territory, accompany 


ethnologists, foresters, or surveyors through the 
wilds, where naked savages may attack the 
unwary ; they also investigate when a Govern- 
ment employé, trusting too much to_ his 
“Vittle brown brother,” ventures too far into 
the hills and does not return, These and 
other duties, including the maintenance of 


a show of force where brigandage would 
occur without it, keep five thousand members of 
the constabulary busy. The make-up of this 
mobile force constitutes a congress of the tribes 
inhabiting the Philippine Islands. There are 
Igorrotes, Visayans, Ilocanos, Macabebes, 
Tagalogs, Moros, and a score or more of other 
divisions of the Filipino people. 

The Moros wear the red tarbooshes that 
proclaim them Mohammedans. Many of the men 
of the other tribes never wore headgear at all 
before they became constables, and many were 
strangers to coats and trousers before they 
donned their khaki uniforms. Drilled into shape 
by competent officers, they are trim-looking, 
hard-fighting men. The officers are in part from 
the army and in part from civil life. The 
commandant, General H. H. Bandholtz, is a 
U.S. Army captain with the rank and pay of a 
brigadier-general. 

Such is the constitution of this picturesque 


* organization, which bore the brunt of the battle 
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A typical group of insurgent officers, many of whom refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States, and joined the ranks of the outlaws. 


From a Photograph. 


in the final extermination of the itinerant bands 
of brigands, or “ladrones,” that ravaged the 
hills of the Philippines. I propose in this 
article to tell the story of one of the last phases 
of that exciting campaign. 

In the northern and western provinces of 
Luzon the ranks of the outlaws had been 
swelled by “many malcontents—erstwhile in- 
surgent officers, who refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. Those intelli- 
gent fellows, once in their native hills, proved 
to be wily leaders. Many of them became 
notorious bandits, with high prices upon their 
heads. By making systematic raids on unpro- 
tected towns, seizing live stock and murdering 
or maiming in the most brutal manner, they 
created a regular reign of terror among the law- 
abiding natives. Those who held office under 
the Civil Government or displayed friendship 
towards the Americans were especially selected 
as victims. 

Under cover of darkness a band of desperadoes 
would enter an ungarrisoned town and ransack 
it with impunity. ‘They would carry off women 
and children, and annex whatever articles of 
value or subsistence they fancied, never hesitating 
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At the close of the year 1903 the dangerous 
sections of the country, formerly hot-beds of 
insurrectos, were being thoroughly pvliced and 
garrisoned by the United States army and 
constabulary. ‘These organizations had at that 
time practically broken up brigandage by 
dispersing or annihilating the majority of the 
outlaw bands. ‘Thousands of these rascals, who 
were lucky enough to escape an eight-foot drop 
at the end of a hemp rope, were incarcerated in 
the Bilibid Prison at Manila. 

Many of the outlaws, however, who had 
escaped the pursuit of the military authorities, 
were constantly reorganizing in new fields of 
operation, where they made raids or otherwise 
carried out their nefarious practices, marking 
their trails, as usual, with blood. 

The densely-wooded and mountainous hills 
of Zambales province, situated in a remote 
part of Luzon, afforded an ideal retreat for 
a particular band of these outlaws, whose 
depredations became very troublesome. Several 
of their forays had been carried out in the Subig 
Kay Naval Reservation. ‘This Reservation em- 
braced an area of about eighty square miles of 
jungle territory, extending through the province 
of Zambales and including the naval station 
situated on the shore of Subig Bay. Many of 
the savage and semi-civilized tribes of Western 
Luzon have colonies and settlements throughout 
the interior of the Reservation. 

During the early part of 1904 this band of 
outlaws grew so bold that they raided Subig, a 
small town only about eight miles from our 
garrison. This daring exploit was the last 
straw; the fiat went forth that the band must 
be pursued and destroyed. 

The following is a description of the final 
undoing of this organization of miscreants, who 
were known as the Fernandez Band, showing 
the dangers and difficulties that beset the troops 
in their will-o’-the-wisp chase through weird, 
reptile-infested wilds, seldom trodden by the 
foot of man. 

On the night of the Subig affair the inhabi- 
tants were completely surprised by the outlaws. 
The raiders, under the guidance of their intrepid 
leader, Pedro Fernandez, made an attack upon 
the constabulary quarters and the home of the 
President. Arms and ammunition were seized 
and carried away, together with the contents of 
the municipal treasury, which amounted to 
several hundred pesos. News of the raid reached 
our garrison on the following morning, with an 
urgent request for military protection, and an offer 
of native co-operation in hunting down Fernandez 
and his bandits. On receipt of this news orders 
were immediately issued by the commandant of 
the naval station for the pursuit of the outlaws 


at the earliest possible moment. This order 
called for a detachment of marines and the 
necessary pack-mules for the transportation of 
supplies. 

A seasoned soldier can withstand the rigours 
of a long march under most tropical conditions, 
but one must be equipped with the constitution 
of an army mule in order to brave the perils and 
obstacles of a “hike” through the swampy jungles 
and mountainous hills such as are found in the 
Philippines and must necessarily be encountered 
when in pursuit of one of these outlaw bands. 

We contemplated the task of seeking out, 
capturing, or annihilating these brigands with 
keen anticipation. This band of bloodthirsty 
miscreants had been carrying things with a high 
hand for too long already, and were now making 
their last stand in this western country after 
having been pursued through a dozen other 
provinces. Once on the trail of the outlaws, 
we vowed we would render a good account of 
ourselves to head-quarters. 

We started in pursuit of the bandits at day- 
break on the morning following the day of the 
raid, carrying the regulation blanket-roll, three 
days’ rations in our haversacks, and with a 
hundred rounds of ammunition apiece in our 
cartridge belts. 

When the detachment penetrated the dense 
brush that skirted the inland jungle farewell 
glances were taken at what was the last sign of 
civilization we were to see for many a day—our 
garrison flag flapping in the morning wind above 
the distant tree-tops. 

During the first hours of the march through 
the thicket progress was necessarily slow on 
account of the bad condition of the trails and 
the swampy nature of the ground, which made 
our equipment a double burden. ‘lhe fact that 
the rainy season was well advanced made con- 
ditions very unfavourable for the work to be 
accomplished. ‘The flooded rivers had demolished 
the frail bridges and causeways, and rendered 
the regular routes not only dangerous but in 
many instances impracticable, creating a state 
of affairs that compelled us to seek the shore 
of Subig Bay, where it was expected that a 
more expedient route would be available. 

After several hours of hard grinding through 
the cane-brakes the shore-line was finally reached, 
but we soon discovered that it was even worse 
than the route just abandoned. In many 
places it was necessary to wade waist-deep 
through dangerous channels cut into the soft 
sands by the swollen rivers that discharged 
their muddy torrents into the bay. While 
crossing these obstructions the pack - mules, 
following in rear of our column with supplies, 
caused much trouble and delay by lying 
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down in mid-stream, where they made strenuous along this shore route when we of the rear- 
efforts to rid themselves of their loads, their guard were alarmed by cries for assistance from 
obstinacy and viciousness being chieflyduetothe the main body, which was preceding us by 
constant worry from venomous gnats and flies. about a hundred yards. 

The detachment had progressed about a mile We quickly advanced to a clearing whence 
we could ascertain the meaning of the 
alarm, and were surprised on coming within 
view of our comrades to see that they were in 
serious difficulties. Most of 
them were engulfed to the waist 
in quicksand, from which they 
were struggling hopelessly to 
~ ref < i ; extricate themselves. In ad- 
, vancing to 
render aid 
most of us got 
into a tract of 
the same 
treacherous 
quicksand, our 


In advancing to render aid most of us got into a tract of the same treacherous quicksand.” 
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bodies sinking deeper and deeper into the ooze- 
like strata beneath. We were then in the same 
plight as our comrades—caught in the trap of 
the exposed quicksands, which at low tide had 
all the appearances of solid ground. 

After several futile attempts to reach solid 
ground—many of us only saving ourselves by 
discarding all superfluous weight, such as rifles 
and equipment, and so lessening the weight of 
our bodies — temporary supports were made 
upon the surface of the quicksand with blanket- 
rolls, which enabled us to combat the sub- 
terranean suction that would otherwise have 
proved fatal. Those who were unable to 
extricate themselves were finally dragged bodily 
out of the foul, slimy stuff with the aid of a rope, 
which was used as a life-line. This rope was 
also used in the rescue of the mules, which had 
become frantic in their efforts to escape. Men 
and animals alike presented a sorry-looking 
spectacle when they finally emerged from the 
cattle with their foul enemy. 


This unfortunate occurrence delayed the 


line was followed with precaution, and care 
taken to guard against any further accjdent that 
might endanger life or cause delay. Towards 
evening the rising tide compelled us to enter 
the dreaded interior again, where we were to 
locate a camping - place for the night. On 
departing from the shore the brush was so dense 
along the route that we were obliged to use our 
bayonets in order to effect a passage through the 
entanglements of thorny matted vines and tough 
rattan that barred our path. When darkness 
set in, however, we finally reached a stretch of 
high dry ground which served as a camp for the 
night. 

Directly we left the shore the mosquitoes 
became more numerous and consequently more 
annoying. These aggravating pests arose in 
myriads as we marched through the under- 
growth, enveloping us in veritable clouds, and 
enjoying a hearty repast off our unprotected 
heads and hands. ‘They were an everlasting 
torture to usthroughout the expedition, “smudge” 
fires having little or no effect on them. 


American troops and native constabulary on the march in the hills. 
From a Photograph. 


progress of the party for several hours, and 
occasioned a further delay in awaiting the 
arrival of new rifles and equipment to take the 
place of those that had either been ruined or 
lost beyond recovery in the mire. 

During the remainder of the day the shore- 


During the last hours of the day’s march the 
monotony of the scenery was relieved at times 
by stretches of dismal swamp, where, in order 
to progress, it was often necessary to wade 
waist-deep through foul, slimy water, where 
among the aquatic growth there lurked, besides 
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many varieties of poisonous snakes, insect 
parasites that adhered to our clothing and 
caused us much annoyance and discomfort. 

The first night's camp having been pitched, 
sentinels were posted, and after a much-needed 
supper we sought our blankets for a night’s 
repose. But sleep was not to be ours. 

The swamp leeches, which are very plentiful 
in those parts, crawled upon 
our blankets and equipment 
in the darkness, and caused 
intense discomfort. They 
are parasites resembling an 
ordinary caterpillar insizeand 
appearance, and are voracious 
bloodsuckers, leaving a pain- 
ful inflammatory incision if 
allowed to come in contact 
with the skin. 

After spending a miserable 
night in camp, the command 
was astir at the first signs of 
daylight, and all hands were 
soon busy preparing the 
breakfast that our haversacks 
furnished—rather plain but 
substantial fare. 

The heavy rains which had 
inundated the country, caus- 
ing seas of muddy water that 
eroded the trails and made 
them unreliable for travel, 
created a condition of affairs 
that compelled our detach- 
ment to make long, out-of- 
the-way detours: until even- 
ing, when conditions had 
changed but slightly for the 
better. So far we had no 
news whatever of our elusive 
quarry. 

Night was approaching, 
and a camp-site that would: 


That afternoon we passed through a section 
of the Reservation where numerous villages 
existed in peaceful seclusion. We entered most 
of these jungle settlements, and found them to 
be populated by a motley race of Malays, 
among whom the Igorrotes predominated. 
Those people ranged in colour anywhere from 
jet black to light brown and were only semi- 
civilized, knowing no law 
save that of primeval man. 
Their principal agricultural 
products are rice, maize, and 
camotes (a kind of yam), 
grown in patches of cleared 
jungle adjacent to their 
homes; these and the wild 
fruits garnered from the sur- 
rounding jungles, and what- 
ever hunting the neighbour- 
ing hills may afford, constitute 
their main sources of supply, 
and apparently satisfy their 
simple requirements. 

‘Lhe Igorrotes are the most 
warlike of the tribes, and 
carry at all times their native 
weapons of defence — the 
how and arrow and long 
barbed spears—which they 
use with great dexterity and 
lightning-like rapidity in the 
pursuit of game. ‘They are 
also very proficient in the 
use of the blow-pipe and 
poisoned dart. 

Those populated parts 
were left behind early in 
the afternoon, and we then 
dipped into a valley country. 
In order to effect a passage 
through the rank under- 
growth we were compelled 
to use our bayonets again, 


afford relief from the torture 
of the previous evening could 
not be hoped for, so the 
inevitable was accepted, and 
we embraced mother earth for another night of 
broken sleep and insect torture. 

The steady march of the next morning 
brought our detachment to a halt at a. stream 
where a supply of water was obtained for our 
canteens. 

The hour was noon, and, according to the 
field map, we were about twelve miles from 
Olongapo and seventeen miles from the Santa 
Rita Valley, our objective. We had lost about 
twenty-five miles in making detours through 
the swamps. 


The Author, Jokn J. Howard, late of the United 
States Marine Corps, 
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the work proving very tire- 
some under the blistering 
rays of the sun. Finally" we 
entered a timber belt where 
there was better protection from the sun and 
less undergrowth to impede progress, 

We passed from this high timber country at 
sundown, and entered the valley land once 
more, where, in the cool of the evening, many 
disagreeable miles were placed behind, and a 
camping-ground was located for the night in a 
sheltered position. 

A curious and interesting growth of cactus- 
like plants was discovered in this valley. Many 
of them attained the height of ten and twelve 
feet, and they were inextricably interwoven with 
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giant creepers and the vines that hung in festoons 
from the tree-tops, presenting a very bewildering 
effect. The dead wood of the fallen trees that 
lay around our camp was covered with a prolific 
fungus-like growth, whose fantastic forms became 
illuminated at night by a peculiar lurid phos- 
phorescence. The night air was impregnated 
with strange fragrant odours that emanated from 
the jungle vegetation, and everything was tinged 
with mottled silvery hues of moonlight, filtering 
through thecanopy of foliage overhead. Altogether 
the scene was weird in the extreme. 

Long before daylight myriads of great ants 
invaded our camp and routed us from our resting- 
places. These pests swarmed over our effects 
and attacked our persons, nipping viciously at 
every opportunity, and compelling us to work 
hard to protect our provisions and persons. At 
daybreak a party traced the ant-train, which was 
several inches wide, and succeeded in locating 
the ant-hills, some hundred yards from camp. 
Rough estimates were made of the dimensions 
of these mud mansions, which were found to be 
in many cases six feet high and twelve feet 
around the base, requiring a ton or more of 
mud in their construction. : 

The trail, which had been accidentally dis- 
covered at noon, was followed in a northerly 
direction, where lay our destination for the day. 
By evening we arrived at the Santa Rita Valley, 
where we struck the main trail that led through 
the Reservation to Manila, which was about sixty 
miles distant as the crow flies. Our intention 
was, if necessary, to follow this trail the full 
extent of the Reservation, and ultimately return 
to the naval station. 

A picturesque and romantic view was pre- 
sented as the panorama of this great valley 
extended its miles of beautiful distances before 
our gaze. The steep, rocky cliffs, luxuriant 
tropical foliage, and winding river, dashing over 
its rocky bed in the ravine below, formed an 
enchanting scene under the kaleidoscopic rays 
of a glorious tropical sunset. ‘The aspect of 
this country was a stimulating relief from that 
of the swampy lowlands through which we had 
been struggling for three days. 

At this part of the valley the cliff was too 
steep for descent to the trail, so we proceeded 
farther along the crest until a more suitable 
place was discovered. 

The packs were unhitched from the mules 
and, with the necessary equipment, lowered to 
the trail with the aid of ropes and slings. ‘This 
task was finally accomplished after several hours 
of strenuous labour. Fragments of rock became 
detached from the face of the cliff during the 
progress of the work, and fell among the party 
on the path, who had many narrow escapes. 


Once on the trail great care had to be 
exercised in order to guard against any false step 
or stumble, which would have meant being 
dashed down a hundred feet of rocky cliff to 
the river below. 

We had advanced about three miles up the 
valley, when our scouts reported that the 
village which was our destination for the day 
was in sight—about a mile ahead. 

The natives in those parts were known to be 
very treacherous, and especially hostile to any- 
thing American. As a precautionary measure, 
therefore, additional scouts were sent forward to 
make the necessary observations before our 
entry. They returned later with information, 
obtained from the villagers, that a body of 
“‘ladrones” had been operating up the valley for 
several days, and had lately been observed at 
many places on the trail. It was also thought 
that an attack on the village itself had been 
contemplated, or that a raid on some adjacent 
town was brewing. és 

This news, which indicated the close prox- 
imity of the outlaws, was very encouraging, 
silencing those who had declared that our 
mission was more or less of a wild - goose 
chase. : 

On receipt of this news the command was 
hurried on to the village in order to locate a 
camp before darkness set in. The pack outfit, 
whose progress was necessarily slow, was ordered. 
to follow in our rear. 

We entered the village that evening about 
eight o’clock and, much to the consternation of 
the natives, proceeded to secure quarters for the 
night. The only available building in sight was. 
a dilapidated bamboo shack that had formerly 
done duty as the village church, and which the 
padre of the village condescended to allow us. 
to use. 

We also endeavoured to secure a supply of 
fresh meat in the form of some half-starved: 
chickens that were investigating our arrival, but 
the surly natives met us with a prompt refusal: 
to trade. 

Camp arrangements were made for the night 
and a warm reception carefully prepared for 
Mr. Ladrone, in case he should unexpectedly 
make his appearance in the town. 

The half-savage spectators who surrounded: 
our camp, and appeared to take lively interest 
in our affairs, were kept at a respectful dis-. 
tance. All of them carried bolos, which seemed: 
to be the prevailing fashion. No reliance at all: 
can be placed upon these people, as the history 
of the American occupation of the islands. 
eloquently testifies. 

As the hours passed some uneasiness was felt 
in camp regarding the welfare of the pack. 
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“The half-savage spectators who surrounded our camp, and appeared to take a lively interest in our affairs, were 
kept at a respectful distance.” 


outfit, which had not yet arrived—a fact that 
gave rise in our minds to grave fears and un- 
pleasant premonitions, and necessitated the 
dispatch of a party to ascertain the cause of 
the delay. 

A half-hour had barely elapsed since the 


dispatch of the search party, when the camp 
was aroused by the return of one of the scouts 
with the startling information that the pack- 
train had been ambushed about a mile down 
the valley and was holding out for reinforce- 
ments. 
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The outlaws had evidently been lurking on the 
outskirts of the town, watching the movements 
of our party, and saw a favourable opportunity 
to secure arms and equipment by making a dash 
upon our pack outfit. 

Our detachment was quickly assembled ; 
rifles were seized and equipment adjusted, and 
by the light of the moon, which rode high and 
clear in the heavens, we picked our way over 
the lonesome trail to the relief of our comrades, 
who were even now fighting desperately for 
their lives. 

As we approached the vicinity of the bridge 
that crossed the valley river the rapid exchange 
of shots was distinctly heard, and we could see 
through the darkness an occasional rifle-flash. 
It was egsy to distinguish between the reports 
of the low-powered weapons of the enemy and 
those of the Krags with which our party was 
armed. This enabled us to locate the position 
of the outlaws, who were well up the cliff on our 
front, and opposite to the ambushed party on 
the trail beyond the river. 

At the point of engagement the valley was 
very narrow and offered many natural advantages 
for an ambush such as had taken place. The 
bridge which formed the junction with the trail 
across the river was burning, and quite impass- 
able. It had evidently been set on fire by the 
outlaws with the intention of impeding the 
progress of the pack party, and subjecting them 
to a murderous rifle-fire from cover. 

In the very nature of things it was difficult 
to render aid to our men, and any attempt to 
enter the zone of fire would have been suicidal. 

Our detachment accordingly worked into 
place along the face of the cliff and gradually 
took position above the outlaws, who were 
concealed below in clumps of palmettos and 
rattan. Owing to the circumspection we 
observed in our movements under the cover 
of the brush our presence had not been 
discovered by the cnemy, whom we now 
prepared to drive from their hiding-places on 
the cliff towards the river below, where there 
was little or no cover. 

The command to fire sent three well-directed 
volleys ‘into the midst of the outlaws. At this 
unexpected attack the enemy’s fire ceased 
abruptly. 

During the moments of suspense that fol- 
lowed magazines were refilled, and in a short 
time another volley was hurled into the most 
likely hiding-places below. Only the ringing 
echo of our shots, however, broke the ominous 
silence that prevailed. This continued reticence 
on the part of the enemy gave rise to many 
conjectures regarding their probable movements. 
They might possibly descend to the river and 


- masked in darkness. 


make their escape by taking a daring chance, or 
perhaps they were “lying low” behind the 
boulders on the cliff, waiting for the moon to 
become obscured with the lowering rain-clouds, 
when they could make their “get-away” in the 
darkness. Subsequent developments proved 
that this latter expectation was correct. 

The waning of the moonlight put us on the 
alert, and in a short while the entire valley was 
We awaited patiently, 
listening intently for any sound that would 
betray the whereabouts of the enemy. 

At last an unmistakable crackling in the 
brush below told us that the outlaws were 
making a move towards escape. 

Bayonets were accordingly fixed, and we 
made ready in the darkness for whatever or 
whoever might come our way. 

Suddenly there sprang out of the night a 
band of bloodthirsty demons. Cursing and 
yelling, up they came, swarming cat-like over 
the boulders, brandishing their bolos as they 
charged. Our magazines were quickly exhausted 
in a vain attempt to stay their mad rush, but 
our deluge of bullets had no apparent effect 
upon our assailants. 

Presently they reached our position and were 
slashing at us right and left with their keen- 
bladed bolos—the battle was on in grim earnest. 

In this hand-to-hand struggle we proved our- 
selves equal to the occasion by using our rifles 
as clubs, With these weapons of defence many 
desperate and well directed blows were delivered 
with telling effect upon the heads and bodies of 
the frenzied Malays.’ This, with the effective use 
of the bayonet whenever opportunity offered, was 
successful in repelling the enemy, and soon those 
who were not too badly wounded to escape 
sought the corer whence they had come. 

But the fighting blood of these fellows had 
been thoroughly aroused, and, as if they were 
determined not to be foiled in their desperate 
intentions, they rallied and made another dash 
upon our position. To all appearances they 
were determined to slash their way through our 
line and gain the cliff above, and they fought 
like veritable fiends. 

In the mé/ée that followed this second charge 
several of the miscreants eluded us in the dark- 
ness, gained the crest of the cliff, and vanished 
into the night. Gradually, however, the fight 
slackened, and the last of the outlaws drew off, 
the odds having gone decidedly against them. 

Owing to our uncertain knowledge of that 
rugged country much difficulty was experienced 
in locating the wounded without the use of 
lights, which it would have been madness to 
use in our present predicament. A systematic 
search was made among the boulders and 
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undergrowth on the cliff, which revealed not 
only our wounded, but many of the enemy’s 
braves, who had fallen never to rise again. 

The most urgent need of the hour now was to 
succour the party on the other side of the valley, 
and guard against any possible surprise from the 
escaped outlaws. 

In order to reach our comrades it would be 
necessary to establish some means of communi- 
cation. The fire had consumed the bridge, 
which could not be repaired before daylight, 
and any attempt to stem the swift currents of 
the river would only have ended in disaster. 
Owing to these adverse conditions, therefore, 
we were compelled to abandon further progress 
until daybreak. 

With much difficulty one of our men got 
within hailing distance of the isolated party, and 


“* Presently they reached our position and were slashing at us right and left 
with their keen-bladed bolos.”’ 


informed them that assistance was at hand. 
Needless to say, they were overjoyed at the 
timely relief, for their supply of ammunition was 
almost exhausted. Our volley-firing had been 
heard, but the nature of the life-and-death 
struggle that had taken place within a stone’s 
throw of their position could not be divined. 


We were glad to learn that no lives had been 
Vol. xxvi.—34, 


lost among the party, a fact that was chiefly due 

to the protection afforded by a breastwork of 

stones they had constructed while under fire. 
Three of the pack-mules had been killed by 


the enemy’s sharpshooters in the 
early part of the engagement, and 
had fallen from the trail, carrying 
their packs with them, to the river 
below. Thee packs contained our 
reserve ammunition and provisions, 
and were lost beyond recovery. The 
remainder of the mules became un- 
manageable under fire and stampeded back 
over the trail, disappearing in the darkness. 
A search party was sent after them, but failed 
to locate the animals, which had probably met a 
similar fate to that of their fellows in the dark 
waters of the river below. 

It was now about one o’clock in the morning, 
and we had a long time to wait for daylight, 
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when operations 
for the rescue of 
the party would 
begin. 

Circumstances 
compelled our de- 
tachment to camp 
on the cliffside 
that night. Out- 
posts were estab- 
lished, beds of 
leaves and 
branches were im- 
provised, and we 
entered upon our 
weary vigil. 

In those tropical 
wilds the dreary 
hours of the night 
are continually 
punctuated — with 


unearthly shrieks and cries from 
the bird and reptile life that dark- 
This discordant 
medley of animal sounds racks 
one’s nerves and causes at times no little alarm, 

The natives adopt many of these jungle cries 


ness brings forth. 
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as signals, imitating them to perfection, and 
it therefore behoved us to be on the gui 
vive at all times, especially at night, in 
order to guard against possible surprises. 

About three o'clock that morning we 
were aroused by the advent of several 
boulders that came crashing through the 
timber on the cliff and tore their way 
through our camp to the river, where they 
landed with a mighty splash. Many more 
followed, sending broken 
timber and other dééris fly- 
ing in all directions as they 
rushed past on their down- 
ward journey. 

We quickly took refuge 
behind whatever protection 
could be found while those 
missiles of death and destruc- 
tion whizzed along in their 
erratic path. Dodging bullets 


“We were aroused by the advent of several boulders that came crashing through 
the timber and tore their way through our camp.”” 


ina cane-brake was child’s play compared with the 
efforts necessary to avoid these giant projectiles. 
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The position of the detachment was changed 
at the first favourable opportunity and better 
protection secured for all concerned. ‘This 
move had been barely accomplished when 
another avalanche of rocks and déébris came 
rolling down from above with thunderous noise, 
litera'ly sweeping the camp vacated a few 
moments before. 

We quickly realized the meaning of what was 
taking place, and took steps to guard ourselves 
against this desperate and effective bombard- 
ment. 

For awhile it looked as if they had us at their 
mercy, for they were in a position where it was 
difficult for us to get at them without exposing 
ourselves to the aim of their sharpshooters, who 
were taking pot-shots at us all the time with 
their Remingtons. 

At this critical moment the moon came out 
from behind the clouds, and its light disclosed to 
our view fora moment a score or more of human 
forms silhouetted against the sky on the crest 
above. They were busy piling up a wall. of 
rocks which they were preparing to topple over 
upon our camp, but our volleys soon dispersed 
them. 

This guerrilla warfare lasted until the first grey 
streaks of dawn appeared, when our comrades 
on the other side of the valley joined in the 
skirmish and sent a number of demoralizing 
volleys into the stronghold of the outlaws. This 
cross-fire was evidently too much for them, and 
they presently withdrew from the crest. 

The signal to cease fire was given to the party 
on the other side of the river, and our detach- 
ment made ready to charge the crest and make 
our victory decisive. 

By hard climbing over rocks, and crawling 
through brush where there was little or no solid 
foothold, we arrived at the summit in time to 
see the outlaws disappear into the distant jungle, 
having, to all appearances, beat a hasty retreat. 
The volleys that we sent after them as a gentle 


reminder were answered by a few belated shots - 


that passed musically and harmlessly overhead. 

The position of the enemy had been carried 
successfully, without serious mishap to any of 
our force, and an interesting collection of rifles 
and bolos was secured. These we destroyed, or 
otherwise rendered useless, as a precautionary 
measure. 

While surveying the gruesome spectacle’ that 
the cliff presented our attention was attracted 
by a movement of one of the bodies that lay 
well down among the boulders. A party was 
sent to investigate, and it was discovered to be 
a wounded “ladrone.” The fellow, who had 
sustained several shot wounds, was weak from 
loss of blood, and was making signs for assis- 


tance. He eventually recovered sufficiently to 
prove a valuable prisoner, and directed us 
through the jungles to a supply of water. Later, 
when placed on trial for his life at Manila, he 
made a remarkable and sensational disclosure 
that was effective in breaking up and bringing 
about the punishment of a clique of his com- 
patriots who were presumed to be law-abiding 
people in the town of Olongapo. 

It was noon before the dead outlaws had been 
interred and enough bamboo and brush secured 
to make temporary repairs to the burnt bridge. 
The repairing of this bridge was a difficult under- 
taking, but when completed it enabled the 
isolated party to cross the river and join us in a 
much-needed dinner. 

The loss of the pack-mules, ammunition, and 
provisions was irremediable, and left our party 
practically without support. The surrounding 
country offered nothing in the way of food, and 
any attempt to hunt for game at that critical 
time would only have meant the loss of precious 
hours that could otherwise have been used in 
making our way to the nearest friendly town. _ 

A survey of the available supplies at hand 
showed that there were only about five rounds 
of ammunition per man, one ration of canned 
meat and some hard bread, and a scanty 
amount of water in our canteens. The rivers 
and streams were in such a polluted condition 
that their waters were unfit to drink. 

We- were twenty-five miles from Castillejos, 
which had a company of constabulary, and 
was the nearest friendly town. Once there, 
supplies could be procured and our whereabouts 
telegraphed to the naval station. 

That evening the detachment returned to the 


~ village up the valley, where the night was spent. 


We found on arriving there that our blankets 
and the equipment left behind in our hurried 
flight the night before had disappeared. The 
innocent natives, of course, knew nothing about 
them, and pleaded ignorance to our every 
inquiry. What few remaining ponchos and 
blankets we were fortunate enough to possess 
were accordingly cut into sections and divided 
among the party. These were used as a 
head protection at night against the gnats and 
mosquitoes. 

On the following morning the situation was 
thoroughly discussed, and it was decided to 
make a dash through the stretch of jungle that 
separated us from Castillejos. This route was 
quicker than following the regular trails, which 
would have meant several days of hard “hiking” 
through a section where the treacherous hill- 
tribes would have been a constant menace to 
our lives, and where there was no visible supply 
of food or water. 
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A typical scene in Castillejos, where the natives were much more 
friendly to the United States forces than the hill tribesmen. 


From a Photograph. 


We started bright and early next morning to 
pass through that stretch of unknown, trackless 
jungle, and in a short time were immured in the 
worst pest-hole and facing the hardest task that 
we had yet encountered, and from which we 
were lucky to emerge alive three days later. 

By cutting our way through the almost 
impenetrable entanglements of poisonous plants 
and thorny vines that tore our clothing and 
lacerated our flesh, fighting the sensitive vines 
that entwined our legs and bodies, and com- 
bating the ravenous gnats and venomous insects, 
we managed to forge slowly ahead through the 
wilderness of pestilential mangrove swamps. 

The restless nights of torture and the sickly 
diet of unripe wild fruits made the task seem at 
times well-nigh hopeless. Most of the party 
were ailing and feverish, and several succumbed 
to the sweltering rays of the sun. 

The effects of that terrible hundred and thirty 
miles march through the wilds was telling upon 
us, and it would only have been a matter of a 
short while longer before all of us must have 
collapsed from sheer exhaustion. Those who 
were sick or worn out were kept from straggling 
or falling out altogether by the assistance and 
encouragement of the more robust, which 
cheered them on to further efforts. 


» 
On the evening of our third day in the swamp dies ail 
after our departure from the valley, Castillejos 
was in sight, about five miles ahead. On An I¢orrote tribesman. 
account of the lateness of the hour it was From a Photograph, 
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decided to camp for the night and reserve our 
energies for the following day. 

New kinds of fruit were discovered that were 
found to be edible, and which helped out the 
menu of baked monkey immensely. 

On the approach of night fires were lighted and 
kept burning, together with several “smudges,” 
which did a little towards warding off the many 
winged pests that infested our camp. 

On the following afternoon we arrived at the 
rice-lands of Castillejos, which were the first 
signs of civilization that we had seen since our 
departure from the naval station. 

Bedraggled and sun-baked, we entered the 
little palm-shaded town just as the bell of the 
old Spanish convent pealed forth the Angelus 
for the faithful ; it 
was the hour of 
sunset. 

The municipal 
authorities re- 
ceived us cordi- fey ri 
ally, tendered every 
facility for 
quarters that night, 
and provided us 
with a much- 
needed supply of 
fresh provisions. , 

We spent the ( 
evening in clean- ; 
ing ourselves and 
repairing whatever 
fragments of equip- 
ment and clothing 
we were fortunate 
to possess, and 
when night came 
were glad to seek 
our beds with 
the assurance of 
having the first night of unbroken rest for 
eight days. 

Next morning we started on the last lap of 
our journey—to the little town of Subig, 
fifteen miles distant. The entire party was 
much recuperated in mind and body, and the 
prospect of a good road ahead helped matters 
along considerably. As we approached the 
coast and more civilized parts the natives were 
found to be quite hospitable. Fields of waving 
rice and groves of fruit-trees adorned the land- 
scape. The tortuous jungle trails and the 
naked savage tribes had been left well behind. 
We arrived at Subig that evening and found 
the launch from the naval statien awaiting our 
arrival, 


Four of the captured bandits, who were executed at Olongapo, the 
scene of their crimes. 


From a Photograph. 


We hurried on board and were soon heading 
down the coast at a lively clip to the naval 
station. Here we were met by many friends, 
who were glad to see us return alive, for it 
had been rumoured at the garrison that we 
had been ambushed and massacred -by the 
Igorrotes. 

About a month later the good news reached 
our garrison that the outlaw Pedro Fernandez 
had been killed in a “round-up” of his band by 
the constabulary in Zambales province. The 
few adherents who had remained with him to 
the last had either met a similar fate, or were 
captured and placed behind the walls of Bilibid 
Prison at Manila, where they were subsequently 
tried and convicted by the authorities for their 

many dastardly 
crimes. In some 
cases, where 


State’s evidence 

was introduced 

y, “f at the trial of 
AT 


the outlaws, im- 
prisonment for 
life was imposed. 
The portable scaf- 
fold, furnished by 
the Bilibid autho- 
rities, was used 
for the execution 
of the remainder 
at the place of 
their respective 
crimes; four of 
the wretches 
were executed at 
Olongapo. 

This was the 
end of one of 
the most daring 
and murderous 
bands of brigands, or “ladrones,” that ever 
roamed the hills of Luzon. It was the 
last of outlawry on the Naval Reservation, 
and to a great measure in the province of 
Zambales. 

Nowadays brigandage is practically a thing of 
the past in the Philippines, and, with the excep- 
tion of sporadic outbreaks in remote and 
ungarrisoned places, the strong arm of the law 
prevail’. The outbreaks referred to are sooner 
or later taken in hand by the constabulary, who 
are adding yearly fresh laurels to their already 
brilliant record. 

To-day our expedition through the wilds of 
Zambales is but the memory of a duty well 
done in the face of adversity. 


A brightly-written record of three years’ life and 
work among the little-known Gwari pagans of 
the Central Soudan, illustrated with the author’s 


The main gateway of the town of Kuta — The walls, 
built of sun-baked mud, are five miles in circumference. 


From a Photograph. 


@) UBLIC attention was first drawn to 
the Gwari pagans owing to the fact 
that some time ago they ambushed 
and cut up a British force that was 
marching through their country. In 
connection with this affair the name of the 
_author was prominently mentioned, owing to the 
pluck he displayed on the occasion. Mr. Low 
is naturally reluctant to refer to this in his 
article, and for the following account, which 
appeared in the papers at the time, we are 
indebted to Reuter’s Agency.—THE Epitor. 


An interesting feature of the recent attack on 
a British force, when Lieutenant Vanrenen and 
eleven police were killed and the doctor 
wounded, is the gallant conduct of a British 
missionary, who, immediately on receipt of the 
news, made a hazardous journey, in face of a 
tornado and in circumstances of much difficulty, 
on bicycle and horseback, to the scene of the 
attack. His conduct has formed the subject of 
an official despatch. In May a Reuter telegram 
from Zungeru announced the fact that the force 
in question had been ambushed, with the results 
already given, and that a punitive force had 
been dispatched. Details since to hand show 
that the first news came in to Minna—a place 
on the line of the Baro-Kano Railway, about 


own photographs. 


thirty miles from the scene of the occurrence— 
stating that a British force had been cut up at 
Gussoro by the difficult and truculent Gwaris. 

This account, which was hurriedly written by 
the doctor, who was himself wounded, merely 
stated that the officer in charge was missing, 
together with a European police officer and a 
sergeant, and that the writer was himself 
wounded. The Rev. W. P. Low, who has for 
some years been working among the Gwaris, 
happened to be at Minna when the news came 


in. He was hurrying down to the coast on his” 


way home, having only reached Minna that day 
from his station at Kuta, from which place the 
wounded doctor had sent his despatch. Mr. 
Low instantly volunteered to go to Kuta to 
tender any aid possible to the survivors and also 
to use his influence with the people. Leaving 
behind all his baggage and servants, he started 
off on his bicycle at ten minutes’ notice, cram- 
ming a few biscuits in his pocket and borrowing 
a revolver from Captain Orr, the Resident at 
Minna. Mr. Low rode hard all night. A short 
distance out from Minna he was overtaken by a 
tornado of great severity and was compelled to 
exchange his bicycle for a horse. He was com- 
pletely exhausted, and shortly before reaching 
Kuta fell off his horse, which bolted, leaving 
him severely bruised. On reaching Kuta at 
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three the next morning he found that the other 
survivors of the force had come in, having been 
pursued by the Gwari people, from whom they 
had to hide in the bush. The white men were 
gathered in the mission compound at Kuta, 
which had been barricaded against attack. 

The scene of the disaster was only a few miles 

. distant, and the Gwari people had pursued the 
survivors right up to the walls of Kuta and 
had expressed their determination to burn 
the place. This would have been done but 
for the loyalty of one of the Kuta people, 
who used his influence with the Gwaris and 
himself saved one of the police. Mr. Low spent 
twelve hours in Kuta, and, having assured him- 
self of the loyalty of the townspeople, resumed 
nis journey to the coast. Picking up a construc- 
tion train on the way back he just caught his 
steamer, but was nearly drowned in a_ native 
canoe when going down the Niger. He met the 
punitive force under Major Williams, consisting 
of a hundred and fifty men, with a Maxim, on 
its way to the scene of the ambush. The ill- 
fated police party had started from Kuta only a 
few hours before it was attacked. It consisted 
of Lieutenant Vanrenen, Captain Stone, a 
doctor, a European sergeant, and thirty police. 
Accompanying the force was the chief of 
Gussoro. Its object was to march to Gussoro, 
and there reinstate the chief, who, for his loyalty 
to the British, had been compelled to leave his 
town. For two months previously it was 
reported that the Gwaris had been making 
poisoned arrows, and had declared that they 
would oppose the return of the chief. It was 
not thought that the people would attack, but 
as a measure of precaution Major Williams’s 
force had been held in readiness at Kuta in case 
of trouble. 

When the attack was made, however, the 
telegraph-line was down. Lieutenant Vanrenen 
had only proceeded for a few miles when he 
was completely overwhelmed by a force of some 
six hundred natives, who surrounded the party 
in the thick bush. A deadly fire of poisoned 
arrows, at short range, was poured upon the 
British, Lieutenant Vanrenen being at once 
killed, his body falling in the long grass; the 
doctor was also wounded by poisoned arrows, 
and eleven police were killed. Whatever forma- 
tion was possible was attempted, but the heavy 
and well-directed fire completely disorganized 
the remainder of the police, who fled. Captain 
Stone, with great gallantry, went back to try to 
recover his chief’s body, but was unsuccessful, 
the remains being subsequently found by the 
punitive force and buried on the spot. The 
surviving Europeans managed to find their 
way. back to Kuta by hiding in the bush, 


in .order to avoid the enemy who pursued 
them. : 

The punitive expedition had some stiff fight- 
ing, but they inflicted severe punishment on the 
Gwaris and burnt their town. There were no 
losses on the British side. 

The Gussoro chief was at first reported killed, 
but he succeeded in making good his escape. 

The important Emirate of Zaria, situated 
about midway between the southern edge of 
the great Sahara and the banks of the Benue 
River, contains a large pagan area which until 
recently was unvisited, and over which the 
authority of British administration is only now 
being extended. In the early part of 1906, 
having previously worked amongst the Hausas, 
I was transferred to a pagan sphere and sent to 
the Gwari country, an important area in the 
heart of the Zaria province, to start work among 
these pagans. During a portion of my sojourn 
here I was accompanied by my wife, who was 
one of the first white ladies to live in this 
remote bush region, 

It is, of course, well known that before the 
advent of the white man in this part of British 
West Africa there was a certain degree of 
civilization among the Mohammedan inhabitants, 
but this civilization never really affected the 
pagan tribes to any degree, except along the 
main caravan routes. Of these pagan com- 
munities the Gwaris are perhaps the largest. It 
will be my aim, in recalling my experiences 
amongst these people and giving some notion of 
their customs, to interest WIDE WorRLD readers 
in a part of the world where I have spent some 
very happy years. 

I must first correct the impression, prevalent 
in some quarters, that the Gwaris are cannibals. 
They are not, although they have a habit of 
eating anything that dies, no matter from what 
cause. Further, I would like to say at this 
stage that, though they are a truculent and 
practically ungoverned race, I never had any 
serious difficulty all the time I worked among 
them, this being, no doubt, partly due to the 
fact that, as a result of my constant mingling 
with the people, I became known all over the 
Gwari country. 

To reach my new station one had to march 
for three days in the usual African style, in 
single file, through bush country, nowhere 
densely populated, passing a number of small 
villages en route. 

The Gwaris, in fear of their slave-raiding 
neighbours, usually build their towns on the top 
of the hills or in thick belts of forest. At certain 
times of the year—usually between sowing the 
crops and the harvest—the Hausas of the big 
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Emirates used to form raiding bands and attack 
their pagan neighbours, killing all who resisted 
and carrying away those of a useful age into 
slavery. In this amiable practice the principal 
Emirs seem to have had some sort of agreement 
between themselves and to have clearly defined 
their respective slave-hunting spheres. In the 
case of the Gwaris, for instance, the country 
was divided up for purposes of slave-raiding 
between the Emirates of Zaria, Kontagora, and 
Abuja, and even to-day it is possible to trace the 
boundary between the yearly raids of these three. 
Kontagora did enormous damage in the district 
in which I was stationed, and many are the 
ruined villages, now overgrown by thick bush, 
which have been pointed out to me as the result 
of one of the raids of the dreaded Wa 
Gwamachi of Kontagora. 
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by my horse-boy about a raid made in the old 
days by a neighbouring tribe. The caravan 
having been held up, the pagans were lucky—or 
unlucky—enough to find some loads of gun- 
powder. Not knowing what it was, and 
expecting “chop,” they proceeded to light a 
good fire and roast it! As my boy quaintly 
remarked, few of them got home that night ! 
‘Throughout all the provinces Hausa is almost 
universally spoken; there are very few towns 
where one could not find at least one Hausa or 
Hausa-speaking pagan. Nevertheless the Gwaris 


are rather behind their neighbours in this 
respect, and I think this deficiency is to be 
accounted for by the fact that these pagan 
towns are nearly always self-contained ; they do 
not want to have any dealings with their neigh- 
bours except in the way of warfare. 


They grow 


The hill of Kuta, on the top of which the King’s compound is situated. 


From a Photograph. 


Tt is interesting to know that even as long ago 
as 1850 these pagans suffered from raids, for in 
that year slaves from the Gwaris were freed at 
Sierra Leone, and one, John Smith by name, 
furnished the Gwari equivalent to the hundred 
words in Dr. Schon’s wonderful ‘ Polyglot Dic- 
tionary.” 

The raiding, however, was not all on the side 
of the Hausas. The pagans also had their 
innings, and many were the occasions upon 
which organized attacks were made upon cara- 
vans by the Gwaris. The fate of Hausas caught 
on these occasions was very terrible, those who 
were not sold as slaves being occasionally burnt 
to death. An amusing story was once told me 


just enough corn, tobacco, and cotton to meet 
their own wants, and so have no need of 
communication or trade with their neighbours. 
However, in some parts of the Gwari country 
little market communities are formed—four or 
more villages meeting every day at their different 
centres for purposes of sale and exchange of 
goods. But surprisingly little trade is done, the 
women often tramping six or more miles for 
the very small turnover of two or three hundred 
cowries. On these occasions they are usually 
attended by their menkind, who sit round the 
market-place and smoke their pipes while the 
women do the buying and selling. And so, for 
this reason, Hausa is often not understood by 
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the Gwaris, and to anyone who wishes to really 
get into close touch with this tribe a knowledge 
of their language is essential. 

The first photograph shows the main gateway 
of the town of Kuta, which, although it only 
contains a population of about seven thousand 
souls, boasts a high wall five miles in circum- 
ference. Fashioned of sun-baked mud, this 
wall is pierced by seven or eight gates, the 
approach to which is over rough wooden 
bridges constructed of tree-trunks spanning 
a wide moat so deep that it contains water all 
the year round. In the older days these gates 
were always shut at night, but since the advent of 
the pax Britannica and the stoppage of slavery the 


creatures. Huge lizards, often three feet in 
length, sun themselves on the top, and I nave also 
found crocodiles hidden away in the holes of 
the mud-work. I have never been able to 
ascertain the age of these walls, but ancient 
Gwari remains and human bones contained in 
huge earthenware jars are commonly found. 
Apparently, it was customary to bury the dead 
in this fashion, but nowadays bodies are laid in 
the ground. It will be noticed that two pagan 
women are entering the gateway, and it is 
interesting to record the fact that they do not 
carry loads on their heads, as do other tribes, 
but rest them on the shoulder. 

- Like most native towns in this part of the 


The “ High Street’ of Kuta, leading to the King’s compound. 
From a Photograph. 


walls and gates have no longer any raison d’étre. 
The people are, therefore, not allowed to keep 
up the walls, and these, together with the gates, 
are falling into disrepair. The massive iron- 
clamped wooden doors now hang uselessly on 
their rusty chain hinges, and the approaches 
to the city are no longer guarded as of old. 
Although now secure from human enemies, the 
hyenas, against which the doors were also shut, 
still abound. These animals never live in the 
town, but their tracks can be followed for a 
distance of four or five miles outside the place, 
and in their nightly prowls they occasion a 
large amount of damage. The walls at the 
gates are always double, as will be seen 
in the picture, and the crannies of the sun- 
baked surface are the home of many curious 


world, the streets are not continued up to the 
walls, the enclosed space being dotted over with 
groups of compounds, each under different sub- 
chiefs—the whole forming the town. 

The second photograph, showing the hill of 
Kuta, was taken immediately underneath the 
inner part of the walls. This hill is a long, 
steep gradient nearly two miles in length, leading 
up to the King’s compound, which is just visible 
on the summit. As will be seen, a large portion 
of this area is uncultivated bush, but at the foot 
of the hill, round the sub-chief’s compound, 
which is seen nestling on its slope, the ground is 
well cultivated. 

The third picture is a very interesting one of 
a district in the city which is “congested” to a 
degree that would not be permitted by our 


‘ 


municipal _authori- 
ties. This over- 
crowding is wholly 
unnecessary, for 
there are many 
beautiful sites close 
by quite unoccu- 
pied, but these 
veople prefer to 
huddle their abodes, 
The danger from 
fire is very great, 
and the houses are: 
continually being 
Surnt down and re- 
erected, only to be 
again destroyed 
after a brief period. 
There were many 
conflagrations while 
I was in the town. 
The curious and 
‘picturesque huts do 
not each represent 
a separate dwelling. 
As a rule a family 
possesses half - a- 
dozen of these, each 
having a particular 


use—instead of separate rooms, the Gwaris use 
The chief of these—the entrance 
hut—has two doors, one leading from the street 


separate huts. 


and the other open- 
ing into the com- 
pound. There is, 
in addition, a sleep- 
ing-hut, a kitchen, 
a hut for the 
children, a grain 
store, and a hut 
for the sheep and 
goats. All the huts 
are joined together 
from the outside, 
and thus form a 
snug compound, 
entered by only one 
opening. Outside 
they are absolutely 
filthy, and inside ex- 
tremely dark. The 
floors are always 
earthen, beaten into 
a hard mass by 
the application of 
locust - pod juice. 
Hung about the 
walls of these 
dwellings are 
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The King of Kuta—He was very nervous about being photographed. owing 


A“ 


to the camera being look 


spirit house" 


ed upon as “ white man’s juju. 
From a Photograph. 


in the jungle—Mysterious rites are held at these places. 
From a P wtograph. 


was 
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numerous sporting 
trophies, bags of 
seed, and long pipes, 
together with — in- 
numerable “juju” 
articles, strung 


together in rows. 
‘The Gwari equiva- 
lent for a street is 
the merest narrow 
track, indescribably 
filthy, and littered 
with carrion for 
which the vultures 
wait in the branches 
of what is known as 
the “vulture tree.” 
The photograph on 
the preceding page 
shows one of these 
pathways leading to 
the King’s house. 
The late chief of 
Kuta was a drunken 
old person ; he was 
removed from office 
about two years ago 
and has since died 
in exile. When I 


presented him with a copy of the portrait of 
himself sitting at the door of his compound 
the old man was somewhat nervous about 


accepting the gift, 
owing to the super- 
stitious dread with 
which portraits are 
regarded, and the 
fact that the Gwaris 
looked on my cam- 
era as “white man’s 
‘juju.’” This chief 
was an important 
personage and kept 
Up a certain 
amount of state. 
The female side of 
his establishment 
included thirty 
wives. | Whenever 
he went out he was 
always preceded by 


buglers and at-. 
tended by a large 
retinue. He also 


possessed an official 
who acted as a 
sort of town crier. 
His chief fault 
drunkenness, 
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and he was generally in a more or less intoxi- 
cated condition. In this respect the Gwaris are 
an improvement over some pagan tribes, but at 
certain festivals an immense quantity of the 
native beer, made of guinea corn, is consumed, 
with very unpleasant results. 

It is always a matter of great difficulty to get 
any really satisfactory idea of the religion of 
pagan tribes. During a stay of some three years 
amongst the Gwaris, however, I was able to 
form some notion of what was at the back of 
their minds. ‘They have an idea of a supreme 
being, but do not worship him in any way that 
I have been able to discover. Probably this 
idea is just their paganized conception of the 
Mohammedan Allah. Their actual worship is 
more closely connected with the spirits of their 
ancestors. They appear to live in dread lest 
these spirits should work damage to their farms, 
and with this in view they are careful to supply 
them t regular intervals with food and drink, 
which are deposited near their graves. These 
tombs are, in the case of chiefs, in the royal 
compound, and huts are built over them, wonder- 
fully decorated with bright colours. In other 
cases the graves may be dug in some lonely 
place away from the houses of the living, and 
often in the depths of the forest. The spirit 
house seen on the preceding page, which 
I have often visited, is in a woodland glade 
within half a mile of my compound, and belongs 
to the family of the chief butcher of Kuta. 
Owing to its proximity to my abode it has fallen 
into disuse, as the pagans became somewhat 
chary of performing their mysterious rites so 
near the white man. 

Some departed spirits are supposed to inhabit 
the large trees which are to be found in: almost 
every pagan town, and small earthenware pots 
containing food may be seen surrounding these 
trees. 

It is not often that one can see the Gwaris at 
their religious exercises ; but a few months ago, 
on entering a Gwari village, I sawa man kneel- 
ing in front of one of these small spirit-huts 
with a pot of some drink in his hand, apparently 
expostulating with the spirit—possibly because 
it had treated him badly—and_ occasionally 
pouring some of the contents of the pot upon 
the outside wall of the hut. 

There is another matter which is closely 
connected with their religion, and which is almost 
universal amongst all pagan tribes, at least of 
West Africa, and that is “juju.” It is difficult 
to give an exact definition of “juju,” but possibly 


by giving a few examples it may be easier to 
understand. In the case of a farmer who culti- 
vates ground in a place where there is a likelihood 
that passers-by may help themselves to his crop, 
a stake with some leaves tied to the top is often 
planted in the corner of his field. This will 
prevent any theft, as it is universally believed 
that anyone who should help himself to goods 
where such a “juju” has been placed will find 
himself smitten with some disease or otherwise 
incommoded. : 

One day, when riding on my bicycle into the 
town of Kuta, I found lying across the gateway, 
on the ground, a stick, which I recognized as 
“juju.” | removed the obstacle, and afterwards 
chaffed the head ‘‘juju” man, who was a particu- 
lar friend of mine, about it. He was quite pleased, 
and seemed in no way to object to its removal. 
I heard that the “juju” on this occasion was to 
keep away the dreaded smallpox, which had 
appeared at a neighbouring town. 

‘There is one other superstition which seems 


to me to be quite separate from “juju,” and indeed . 


is recognized by the Hausas as separate, having 
a different name. The name for “juju” is 
“Magani” and for the other “ Dabbo.” This 
latter is in some sort the equivalent of the evil 
eye. It is supposed that certain men possess 
the power of casting a spell upon their neigh- 
bours, mostly upon children, and though these 
men are much feared, yet sometimes they may 
find themselves in a tight corner. If accused 
before the chief of this ‘“* Dabbo,” they may have 
to drink “medicine,” or, in other words, some 
concoction containing poison. In case they 
succumb it is obvious that they were justly 
accused. If, however, they survive and live a 
month they are considered to have been proved 
innocent, and are expected to make a large 
present to the chief. In any case they come 
rather badly out of it. 

Not many months ago a fine-looking young 
Gwari who had often done work for me was 
smitten with leprosy. His people came and 
told me that they knew the man who had 
caused it, and wished me to interferé in some 
way. Of course, I treated it as a joke, but one 
day, meeting the supposed offender—who is now 
a Court messenger under the British Resident— 
I was rather surprised to understand that he 
admitted the offence, and was not particularly 
ashamed, either. Again, a man may be accused 
of “ Dabbo” if his farm has yielded exception- 
ally fine crops, and in this case also he may 
have to undergo the “ ordeal.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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The author has spent many years in the West, 

and here relates a story from his experiences. 

It tells of the dogged heroism of a cowboy, and 

the strange manner in which a feud between 
two candidates for an office was ended. 


HORTY” rode down from the 
eastern hills and out upon the red 
i desert, amid the glare and shimmer 
] and blazing rocks. Ahead of him 
" stretched the San Anita plains, 
quivering in the heat-waves. On the very edge 
of the horizon, seemingly at the end of the 
world, rose the Hermosillo Mountains, a blur of 
purple in the distance. 

“Shorty” sat his pony with the ease and 
grace that come from spending nine months of 
every year in the saddle. One hand rested 
on his hip; his body swayed with the lope of 
the pony. He wore the fringed “chaps ” of the 
cowpuncher, and a red neckerchief was knotted 
about his throat. 

“Come, Pete,” he said to the horse, “I 
reckin we’ve got some more travellin’ to do 
to-day. It’s fifty miles to them thar hills.” He 
swore lazily, affectionately, and slapped the 


pony’s flank with a firm, gentle hand. “ You 
old son-of-a-gun, I’m expectin’ yuh to dig up 
the dust gittin’ to Mavsicopa. I’m runnin’ fer 
sheriff, Pete. What d’ye think of thet? You’ve 
got to git into Maricopa to-night. Mea sheriff! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

A quick shadow crossed the rider’s trail. 
Gazing heavenward, he espied the form of a 
buzzard’ skimming along on motionless wings. 
Idly he watched its course. Its wings quavered, 
dropped a trifle, and finally circled downward 
more slowly until it settled in,an arroyo some 
yards to the left. 

And then, as quick as the buzzard, a coyote 
leaped across the trail, so close that the pony 
threw up its head. : 

“Shorty” saw it stop at the gully where the 
buzzard had disappeared and crouch forward to 
the edge. Then it whirled in a startled flash of 
yellow-grey hair and loped silently away across 
the desert, until it was lost imperceptibly among 
the sage-brush. 

“Say, Pete, I reckin thar must be somepin’ 
worth lookin’ at over thar in thet hollow,” said 
“Shorty.” 

He wheeled about and rode to the edge of 
the arroyo. At the bottom crouched a figure 
garbed in white—a figure, to “Shorty,” almost 
fairy-like in appearance. It sat up and looked 
at him out of frightened eyes. 

He leaped from the saddle to the ground and 
clambered down into the ravine. The buzzard 
arose from an adjacent rock and soared away on 
silent pinions. G 

The child tried to run in a weak, tottering 
way, but fell at the first step. ‘ Shorty” grabbed 
her up and held her in careful arms. 

“Why, yuh lost maverick, whar did yuh come 


* from ?” he asked, tenderly. 


He wiped the dirty face with his large red 
handkerchief. The small, grimy hands were 
bruised, and “Shorty ” knew that the child had 
been crawling on the rough sand. 

“Pears ez though yuh been lost since yest’- 
day,” said the son of the plains. “ Let’s git out 
of this, eh ?” 

He scrambled up the arroyo with the child on 
one arm and walked toward the pony. His 
hand was stretched out for the bridle when the 
animal reared, snorting loudly. 

“Pete,” said the cowboy, “ yuh ain’t a-goin’ to 
git skeered at a fairy like this, air yuh ?” 

He tried to seize the bridle. The horse 
threw up its head, trotted back to the trail, and 
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stopped till the pursuing cowpuncher was ten 
feet away, then swung about and cantered off to 
the eastward. ‘Shorty ” swore at him. 

“J must be locoed, fergittin’ to drop thet 
bridle off yer mule head. I might’ve expected 
it of yuh —shyin’ at 
a lost maverick like 
this. I’m plumb z 
ashamed of yuh!” 

He regarded the 
child with curious 
eyes. He noticed 
that the baby lips 
were drawn, the 
temples hot and 
feverish. He took 
a bottle from_his 
pocket, forced ‘a 
few drops into the 
dry mouth, and sat 
down on the sand, 
with the child in 
his arms. 

The air grew 
perceptibly hotter. 
Overhead the sun 
beat down with all 
the noonday fury 
“Shorty ” knew so 
well, and the heat- 
waves shimmered 
above the grease- 
wood and stunted 
sahuaros. 

“Shorty” watched 
the colour come 
into the child’s 
face; he had for- 
gotten the desert. 

“Say, kid,” he 
said, gently, “it’s 
goin’ to be mighty 
hot to-day. Let’s 
be hittin’ the trail.” 

He stood up, look- 
ing over the red 
plain. To the 
north there was hill 
country. Behind 
him were the hills 
he had left in the 
morning ; to the 
west there was hill 
country backed by 
sandhills; to the south, hills again—a lofty 
mountain range. The whole formed an irregular 
semicircle that encompassed a broad, arid area 
with a ragged horizon, ‘I’m mighty sorry, 
little maverick, I can’t go back ; no, I jes’ can’t. 


“* Shorty’ grabbed her up and held her in careful arms.” 


I got to be at Maricopa to-morrow. I said I'd 
come, an’ I reckin I ain’t a-goin’ to let Gifford 
scare me out.” 

The child looked at him gravely out of 
steady, unwinking eyes. Shorty” gulped a 
mouthful of brandy 
and went forward. 

Higher rose the 
sun. As the cow- 
boy plodded on, the 
ranges of buttes 
visibly changed 
form; the mon- 
strous, snaky, sea- 
like growths of the 
cactus clutched at 
his legs; mock 
lakes sparkled and 
dissolved in the 
middle distances ; 
the sun continued 
to beat hot and 
merciless, while the 
powdered dry alkali 
‘deat hot and merci- 
lessly back. The 
child dozed in his 
arms, waking up at 
short intervals with 
low cries of fear, 
then dropping back 
into uneasy slum- 
ber. 
At noon they 
stopped under the 
scant shade of a 
thorn-cactus ;_ then 
they plodded on 
again. The after- 
noon sun seemed 
to grow stronger; 
the rocky buttes, 
having already 
absorbed their full 
capacity of heat, 
flung the surplus 
back in the faces 
of the wanderers in 
great stifling gusts. 
The earth rocked 
and reeled about 
them; the sun 
rode low in a sky 
of brass; the hills 
danced in ever-changing combinations of colour- 
scheme and contour ; but by night the eastern 
hills were far distant, and “Shorty” calculated 
he had walked about twenty miles. The child 
slept heavily in his arms as he lay down under 
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the greasewood to sleep. The moon had risen 
already and was floating slowly northward, but 
at no great elevation. 

The night wind came pouring out of the 
desert in long, heaving breaths, bringing an 
aromatic odour, freed from all the heavy heat of 
the day. 

Night reigned torrid still. The coyotes gave 
voice to their unearthly howls, more hideous 
than the wails of souls in purgatory, and the 
sombre world apart from them seemed full of 
that ominous silence. 

In the night “Shorty” awoke—thirsty. The 
moonlight fell upon the face of the child. 

“Pore little maverick,” he said, softly, “yuh 
must be nigh tired out.” Then he fell asleep 
again, in spite of his thirst, for he was very tired. 

At dawn the cowboy started again. The 
child was awake now, but it never spoke, only 
stared at him out of red, frightened eyes. His 
own felt strangely blurred, and his limbs were 
shot with pangs, for the Western cowboy spends 
the better half of his life in the saddle. 

The spire-like peak of a distant butte caught 
the first rays of the sun; it glowed like a fiery 
needle. Then, with a bound, the sun cleared the 
hilltops and soared aloft. And so it became day. 

The child panted in ‘“Shorty’s ” arms, and his 
own brain swam in the fierce air. Several hours 
later he had to stop under a cactus to ease the 
pain in his shoulders. He stayed there all the 
afternoon, now and then giving the precious 
brandy to the child drop by drop. When the 
shadows slanted in long rows to the east, he 
started forward again, looking steadily at the 
blue foothills of the Hermosillos. 

The child seemed weaker, so “Shorty” 
thought ; and then an odd feeling struck him 
that the baby understood everything he said, 
and was reproaching him. 

“Tt’s like this,” “Shorty” explained. “ There’s 
a gent over at Maricopa what says I can’t be 
‘sheriff. He’s a mean cuss, little maverick, an’ 
I says to him, ‘I'll be thar at the election, hoofs 
an’ horns’; and he says, ‘If yuh do, I’ll shoot 
yuh.’ I said I'll be thar, an’ I wi/f, It sure 
wuz hard luck fer Pete to run away like that. 
But it’s only twenty miles now, little maverick.” 

Night came, and day dawned once more. 
Up over the eastern hills sprang the sun, 
shining hotter and hotter on the San Anita 
plain. “Shorty” gave the last of the brandy to 
the child and smiled as he did so, though his 
own mouth was harsh and dry. He went on 
over the arid desert. The dry sand slipped 
under his feet. The child in his arms panted 
in hoarse, short sobs. 

“Shorty” dared not stop. He could see the 
distant Hermosillos. blue and inviting in the 


west, with cool, dark canyons and green valleys. 
His throat felt caked and his lips split open. 
The trail blurred before him ; red dust filled his 
eyes and lungs. His arms and back ached with 
intolerable surges of pain from the weight of the 
child, but he set his teeth and kept his eyes on 
the Hermosillos. Somewhere at the foot of 
those buttes lay the grey walls of Maricopa, and 
at the thought of this he set his teeth afresh. 

“Little maverick,” he panted, “I got to do it! 
I told Gifford I’d be thar. To-day’s the big 
day, an’ they’ll expect me.” 

Then he went forward toward Maricopa and 
the man who would kill him on sight. He 
felt a strange companionship with the child— 
intangible, yet real. 

“Little maverick,” he called, “I’m a-goin’ to 
keep—keep goin’ till—till I git to Maricopa.” 

He laid the child gently under a chaparral 
bush, then stumbled and fell beside it. 

Half an hour before he had been taken by a 
chill, every tremor of which added to his exquisite 
torture. Now he was aflame with fever. 

He looked across the grim desert—down the 
faint white line of the trail—back over the route 
he had come.- He saw not one living thing, not 
even a skulking coyote. He looked up at the 
burnished sky, and saw a dark buzzard wheeling 
in languid circles lower and lower over the bushes. 

At intervals he raised his voice in long, 
sonorous shouts, hoping that by some provi- 
dential dispensation a casual prowler might 
be in that direction and hear him. But the 
minutes dwindled through their interminable 
lengths, and the cries of the man awakened no 
response. He wondered how long sensation 
could last under such conditions, and whether 
he could complete the few miles that lay between 
him and Maricopa. 

He lifted his arms to the sky and cried aloud. 
He swore, but there was prayer in the despair- 
ing tones. The child panted heavily ; its eyes, 
unwinking as ever, were haunted with fever. 

“Shorty” looked wildly in the direction of 
the cool Hermosillos. 

“ Little maverick,” he said, “I got to leave 
yuh, but I'll come back right soon. Ther ain’t 
no other way out of it. You be mighty brave. 
I—I’'m nigh tuckered out.” 

He covered the face of the motionless child 
with his sombrero, and, taking out his red hand- 
kerchief, tied it to the chaparral bush. 

“Good-bye,” he called. ‘“T’ll sure be back 
right soon.” ‘Then he started toward Maricopa; 
ten miles across the burning sands; and the 
buzzard circled lower and lower above the 
chaparral. 


The election for sheriff of Maricopa County 
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was being held in the schoolhouse, which stood 
upon the top of a low butte in the town's 
centre. 

The buildings on either side of the town’s 
principal thoroughfare were flat-roofed and 
coated with plaster. Over the sidewalks ex- 
tended wooden awnings, beneath which very 
wide doors opened into the coolness of saloons. 
Each of these places ran a bar; also games of 
roulette, faro, craps, and stud poker. 

Outside the schoolhouse a dark-faced man 
sat heavily upon his pony, with a Winchester 
across the pommel of his Mexican saddle. 

A cow-puncher came out of the schoolhouse 
and lounged toward the rider. 

“Doc,” he said, ‘‘ better come in an’ vote.” 

The man on the horse swore. 

He was a long-limbed, 
well-knit figure of a man, 
impressive with its sug 
gestion of intense, well- 
conserved, latent force. 
His eyes were grey and 
keen and clear—the eyes 
of a man who has accus- 
tomed himself to the 
wide, free skies of the 
open spaces. 

“T’m a-goin’ to stay 
here till these polls 
close,” he replied. ‘Thar 
ain’t no gent ’tween here 
an’ the Divide kin drive 
me off. How’s th’ 
‘lection comin’ ?” 


“Thar’s a lot waitin’ to see if ‘Shorty’ f 
come before they vote. He told ’em he’d be 
here afore sundown. If he ain’t, waal, he'll 
never be sheriff, believe me. They won’t vote 
fer no coward, I'll gamble on that. Waal, 
it ain’t long now,” he concluded, looking 
judiciously at the western sun. 

The man on the horse spoke fiercely. 

“Tl kill im if he does come. I'll show ‘im 
thar ain’t a-goin’ to be no dude sheriff in this 
yere community. I’ve been layin’ fer him since 
he furst struck into the cow country, an’ he’s 
got to let th’ law alone.” 

“Are yuh goin’ home to-night, Bill?” asked 
the other. 

“Ten to one shot I will. Told the ol’ iady 
I'd be home yesterday. She an’ the kid were 


all alone. The kid 
rode part way down 
th’ trail with me.” He 
spoke as if ashamed. 
“When I put her 
down she ran up th’ 
trail mighty lively.” 
ben the man’s face 
ardened again. 
“T’ve been layin’ 
aroun’ these parts 
waiting to finish with 
‘Shorty’ an’ thir 
"lection bizness.” 


es er ee 


WHEN 


“Tt ain't long till sundown now,” the other 
said. 

Out on the trail a figure came into view. As 
they watched, it reeled and fell, then rose again 
and staggered on. 
~ “Some gent full of liquor, I reckon,” Gifford 
remarked. 


“ He came unsteadily forward.” 


They watched it indifferently. The man fell 
again, got up on his hands and knees, and 
crawled along the red trail. They could see 
his upturned face. 

“ Gifford, it’s ‘Shorty’! ” said the other. 

He started forward. With an oath, the man 
on the horse raised his rifle. 

* . “Drop it!” snapped the other. 
him come—if he kin.” 

“Shorty” got to his feet again and came 
unsteadily forward, fell, and once more began 
crawling on his knees. He bit his lip until the 
blood spurted forth, but he did not feel the pain. 
His parched throat was like a lime-kiln. His 
tongue was black and swollen. His sombrero 
was gone, and the setting sun glowed redly upon 
his face as he came to the man on the horse. 

Gifford cocked his rifle, levelling it steadily at 
the distorted face below him. ‘Shorty ” tried to 
speak, but the words came slow and uncertainly, 
as if from long disuse. 

“Little maverick,” he said, “out on—desert. 
Found ’er. Pete—Pete plumb locoed—scared 
—rattlesnake. Tried to make it—out thar—in 
that land of—of dead things.” 

“You hound!” said Gifford; “what did yuh 
find?” 

“ Baby —girl—maverick,” came from the cow- 
boy’s black lips. ‘Found ’er down—down in 
Taylor’s canyon. Little girl—yellow curls —white 


“You let 


clothes.” He raised his arm and swept it to 
the east. “Gifford, can’t yuh go? She's dyin’ 
out thar.” 


“Whar did yuh fin’ her?”—Gifford was 
Vol. xxvi—36. 


-Maricopa before it. 
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beside him now and forced whisky. between his 
lips—“ ‘Shorty,’ it must be Kate—an’ she never 
went home!” 
“Shorty ” wandered in delirium. 
“Little maverick,” be murmured, “I'll be 
back soon. I won’t be long. Ill sure be 
back.” The whisky brought him from his 
stupor. “ Th’ wagon !” he whispered, with a 
gleam of intelligence. ‘“1’ll go back to her.” 
The two men carried him to thé wagon 


~* and laid him on the floor. 


Gifford lashed the ponies forward. Men 
came rushing out of the schoolhouse. To 
them was shouted back the news that 
Gifford’s “kid” was lying somewhere out on 
the desert. “Shorty” was dying, and he 
was the only one who could find the girl. 

As for “Shorty,” he felt the rush of the 
wagon dimly. He heard Gifford raging at 
the horses, but be seemed very far away. 
Somewhere there was a little girl lying under 
a chaparral, with a red handkerchief to 
point her out. “Shorty’s” throat was 
burning up, his head throbbed intolerably, 
but he knew he must not faint. The 

wheels ground out the same pulsing refrain, 
“A red—a red—a red,” and his brain mocked 
him with the fantastic images of a thousand red 
banners floating above the sentinel cacti. 

He raised himself on his arm and pointed to 
the right. 

“ Across—across!” he cried. 
bandanna.” 

As they drove up to the bush a buzzard 
floated away and circled above their heads. 

. The foremost men from Maricopa, running 
down the trail, met the returning buckboard, 
with Gifford driving the galloping horses. The 
men called tohim, “Is th’ kid dead —is she dead?” 

The schoolhouse came in sight, with all 
The man who was with 
Gifford stood up on the seat. 

“They’re alive!” he shouted, and the men 
around him cheered vociferously. 

Gifford laughed brokenly when they told him 
the child would live. They trickled cold water 
into “Shorty’s” mouth, and dashed pailful after - 
pailful over his quivering body. 

He lifted his head and looked at the child. 

“Little maverick, can’t yuh speak to me?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

Gifford came over, holding out his hand. 
“‘Shorty,’” he said, with misty eyes, “they 
say you're sheriff right enough.” : 

‘The cowboy took Gifford’s hand and they 
shook heartily. 

“An’ now, Gifford,” he stammered, em- 
barrassed, “can’t yuh stop thet foolish noise 
out thar? I ain’t no Injun massacre !” 


“Th’ red 


carnegie 


The author describes an extraordinary ceremony 
which takes place annually, on the night of 
the Ascension, at a place in Roumania. Here 
thousands of superstitious peasants assemble from 
all parts of the country—the halt, the blind, and 
sufferers from every imaginable disease —to sleep 
beside certain plants and perform certain strange 
ceremonies in the hope of a cure. The scene on 
the plain is without a parallel in the world, and 
is a striking revelation of the ignorance and 
superstition of the lower orders of the country. 
Mr. Carhegie went upon this amazing pilgrimage 
as our Commissioner and was an eye-witness ot 
the sights he describes. 


SJOMIE years ago a certain French 
“impressionist ” painter, whom every- 
one thought to possess at least two 
of the proverbial bees in his bonnet, 
produced a picture which, probably 
on account of its uncanniness, got hung, and 
which the artist confidently declared would 
become one of the greatest paintings of the 
century. I expect it has long since disappeared, 
but perhaps one or other of my readers re- 


A dipsy nomad with s dancing bear. 
From a Photograph. 


members it. It represented a large and never- 
ending plain, on which, stretching into the 
infinity, were thousands of violinists, each with 
his music-stand and light. A wild-looking con- 
ductor was directing the whole, whilst behind 
lowered a stormy sky. 

That mad picture was recalled very vividly to 
me as I stood gazing over the plain of Frasinet- 
Ciorcarlan, in Roumania. It was night-time. 
Here, too, was the angry sky;~here, too, the 
thousands of flickering candles. There rose, 
moreover, in the night air, a weird, monotonous 
cadence, which might be actual music, or only 
that heard in the mind as one gazed on that . 
more-than-eccentric man’s painting. 

Frasinet-Ciorcarlan is the Lourdes of Rou- 
mania, but the pilgrimage takes place only once 
a year—on the eve of Ascension Day, according 
to the reckoning of the Orthodox Church. 

Situated to the north-east of the town of 
‘Targu-Giu, in the western division of Roumania, 
is a great arid plain, and on it grows a wonderful 
plant, termed in the vernacular Frasinel (the 
healer), or in Latin, Dictamnus Albus or Dic 
tamnus Pers. 

The peasants firmly believe that a night—this 
one special night of the year—spent among the 
plants will cure all ills, “ whether constitutional 
or acquired,” as the patent medicine advertise- 
ments say, and they flock to the place in their 
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Gipsies at the pilgrimage—Most of the “aunts” are gipsies, and the tribes come in order that the wom 


From a) 


thousands. It was to view this wonderful gather- 
ing, one of the strangest sights it is possible to 
imagine, and quite without a parallel elsewhere 
in the world, that we alighted at the station of 
the above-mentioned town on the afternoon of 
the eve of the Ascension, and, having engaged 
a conveyance, started out to visit the scene of 
this strange nocturnal vigil. 

Nor were we the only ones. A continuous 
stream of the curious would have been a more 
than sufficient guide 
to the spot. 

On the outskirts 
of the town the 
scene ‘was suffici- 
ently striking, and 
to Western eyes 
singularly interest- 


ing. Here were 
gathered in num- 
bers the — small 


peasant carts, with 
their two, three, or 
four rat-like ponies, 
the occupants being 
in some cases 
sufferers and their 


relations; in others, \ aS at epee Ad 
parties of onlookers. TON. rs heawos 
The whole way the ee 
road was a moving ae 


panorama of 
strange peasant 
vostumes, many of 


A family of peasants on the way to the plain—The father was suffering = 
from fever, believed to be due to the “evil eye.” treason of it could 


From a Sketch by the Author, 


en 
may obtain employment. Photograph.) 


the women’s dresses being exceedingly elaborate 
in embroidery and spangles. Large crowds were 
gathered before the booths for the sale of the 
national earthenware pottery, candlesticks, etc., 
necessary for the ceremony of the coming night, 
and though the health of a loved one was in 
question, it did not prevent the usual amount of 
haggling over the price on the part of the 
buyers. 

The occasion was made full use of by every 
kind of itinerant 
vender of sweets, 
native cakes, and 
braga—a com- 
pound of water, 
bran, and __ sugar, 
very much affected 
by the lower orders 
of- this country. 
Here were a group 
of gipsy musicians, 
there dancing 
bears, but not many 
paused to give them 
much attention, 


everybody _ being 

; bent on reaching 

es the plain before 
. dusk. 


A general silence 
reigned among the 
visitors, and the 


be well understood, 
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The plain of Frasinet-Ciorcarlan on the night of the Ascension—" It was indeed a strange 
oak s00gle 
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the thousands of twinkling lights, the many dim figures, the black sky above.” 


From a\ 


for it was inexpressibly sad to see the many sick 
and deformed people being conveyed by their 
superstitious companions to this Oriental Vale 
of Health. 

Here were the halt, the lame, the blind, para 
lytics, epileptics, and sufferers from every known 
and some unknown maladies. In one cart sits 
a youth shivering with malarial fever, the scourge 
of the marshlands of this country ; in another, 


From a Photograph. 


A party of pilgrims bringing ailing children. 
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aman so twisted with rheumatism 
as to be almost unrecognizable. 
One would not imagine that the 
disease could so disfigure a human 
being. Many, too, are suffering 
from another awful, and so far 
incurable, ailment — pellagra, a 
disease produced by eating un- 
sound maize. Numbers die of 
this ; others are driven mad. 

On reaching the edge of the 
plain we fird many hundred more 
carts, and every moment the 
crowd is increased by new-comers. 
In the distance can be seen groups 
occupying “claims,” or, farther 
afield, searching for the plant. 

Those in charge of the carts 
are engaged on their eveninz 
meal of bread, or mamaliga (maize 


meal), with onions, olives, or garlic. 
(Photograph. 


Curious types on the plain: <A. villas Priest and a peasant 


From a} couple. (Photograph. 


All are shivering with cold, for no fire must be 
lighted there to-night. “On every other occasion 
the opportunity of an outing is seized as an 
excuse for much wine-drinking, but to-day the 
great wooden wine-bottle, the ploska, is strangely 
absent. All one sees are the graceful earthen- 
ware water-jars, from which one drinks from an 
opening in the handle ! 

Numbers of persons from all parts of Western 
Roumania visit this place of miraculous cures. 
The régime itself is as follows. Arrived at the 
ground where the plant is mostly to be found, 
each party hunts out a root. At dusk a clean 
white sheet is spread near it and the sick person, 


.] 
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also in white, takes his place upon it. Three 
holy candles are then placed about the plant, 
as also a bowl of water. 

Then the patient—by proxy, for he must not 
speak a word from the time he lies down until 
he gets up the 
following morning 
—-says the prayers 
used from time 
immemorial on 
this occasion. 
These are chanted 
by certain old 
women, known as 
“matuza,” or 
aunts, and should 
be repeated fifteen 
times for the cure 
to be efficacious. 

The “aunts” 
act in turn for 
different persons, 
receiving for their 
trouble a loaf of 
bread from each 
and whatever else 
the donor can 
afford. The pil- 
grim sleeps all night with his head close to 
the stalks of the plant, or evergreen leaves, or 
blades of grass. In the morning, immediately 
after sunrise, the bowl must be examined, for if 


From a} 


Some more quaint peasant costumes. 


this happens to contain leaves or flowers of the 
plant, evergreen leaves, or blades of grass, then 
the augury is good and the patient will eventually 
recover. If, however, it contains dead leaves, bits 
of earth, sand, or the like, then the portent is 
death, and that 
soon. So super- 
stitious are the 
peasantry that, 
where the latter 
happens in the 
case of a child, 
they will no 
longer give it 
much attention, 
regarding it as 
doomed ! 

Those to whom 
the Fates appear 
favourable must 
pluck their plant, 
and on the way 
home cast it into 

_ Tunning water, as 
the course of the 
‘malady is ‘thus 
directed away 

‘ from the sufferer. 

Those receiving “good signs” usually come a 

second ‘and third year. 
Though thousands of persons, pilgrims and 
onlookers, were gathered together on the plain, 


(Photograph. 


Pilgrims laying in supplies of food, candles, and other articles before proceeding to the plain, 


From a Photograph. 
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one hardly heard a sound, except now and again 
the cry of some child, a poor little sufferer 
it may be, or the rattle of harness. 

The Roumanian peasant goes to bed early. 
Before it was properly dark everything was quiet. 
The spectators, their curiosity satisfied, had 
streamed back, a very small proportion remain- 
ing, like ourselves, to see the strange night vigil 
through. Except those poor wretches whose 
sufferings made rest impossible, all were wrapped 
in sleep, the patients, with the candles twinkling 
beside them and their heads towards the 
guardian plants, looking like phantoms in their 
white garments, the “aunts” moving slowly 
among them, lighting a taper blown out by the 
wind, or sitting chanting the prayers in the 
hideous nasal manner of the Greek Church. 
Where there was a child, one or other of its 
relations sat by it; all others had returned to 
their carts to sleep in or under them. 

It was indeed a strange scene—the thousands 
of twinkling lights, the many dim figures, the 
black sky above, and, ever rising and falling on 


the wind, the curious cadence of the chant. It. 


is quite beyond the power of the pen to describe 
the effect this extraordinary scene has upon one. 
The everyday adjective “creepy” is the nearest 
T can find. | 

To wander among that army of sufferers, their 
faces lit up dimly by the light of the tapers, is 
an experience one would never care to repeat. 
To walk over a battle-field after an action is 
nothing in comparison to this. There, at least, 
there has been the excitement. Those who 
have died are past suffering. The wounded an 
hour or so ago were whole, and even now their 
hurts are being attended to, and time will see 
wounds healed and pain forgotten. But here 
are hundreds born to life-long suffering and 
torture—poor wretches for whom life has no 
single pleasure, for whom there is no real hope 
of recovery. Superstition is woefully rife among 
the lower orders of Roumanians, who will only 
consult ;a doctor as a last resort, and then 
generally do not follow his instructions. They 
trust rather to the charms and incantations of 
witches, wise women, and the like, almost every 
ailment being attributed to the “evil eye” or 
spells cast by malignant persons. 

It is terrible to think of the fate of the 
children here into whose bowls the wind may 
chance to blow dust or dry leaves, They will 
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henceforth be quite neglected by their parents, 
because the oracle has pronounced for death. 
“Degaba!” (“ Useless ”) they will reply, if one 
advises a specific.* What is the good of fighting 
against Kismet ? 

As the sun rose behind the blue mountains, 
flooding the valleys and turning the white of 
the pilgrims’ trappings to gold, they were all 
roused from their slumber, for just after sunrise 
not the least strange part of this ceremony has 
to be performed. This is the washing of the 
faces and breasts of the “ patients,” all of them 
looking towards the fiery orb meanwhile. The 
water from the bowl is used for this operation, 
but first of all everyone looks eagerly into it to 
read his or her fate. There are looks of happi- 
ness, laughter, and chatter where the night has 
brought happy tokens ; resignation where nothing 
is to be found. “Patience ; we must come again 
next year,” they say. But when “dust to dust ” 
is the verdict there is despair depicted on 
every countenance, and the Oriental wail of woe 
is to be heard in more than one direction. 

An hour later all of them had left. The last 
carts could be heard rattling on the road, and all 
that remained of this strangest of pilgrimages 
were the hundreds of scraps of broken bowls— 
intentionally smashed when the pilgrims left. 
Why they are broken nobody knows. 

“ Aza trebui” (“So must be ”) was all the infor- 
mation I could get from anyone. That the full 
ceremony must be of pagan origin, and date 
back to the times when sun-worship prevaiied in 
this quarter (many gipsies still secretly pray to 
the sun, though the Church and State forbid it), 
the washing while turned towards the orb seems 
to prove conclusively. 

That the flower plays such an important part 
is because it actually has certain medicinal 
values, a potion made by boiling the roots being 
said to be efficacious against fever and con- 
vulsions. The blossoms contain a very volatile 
oil, which will light on putting a match to the 
flower ; on very hot summer evenings it forms a 
sort of halo round the plant, without injuring it 
in any way, and it is no doubt on account of 
this uncanny property that the plant has been 
credited with such miraculous attributes. 

Alas for its reputation! Though I inquired 
diligently among the crowd, the pilgrims them- 
selves, and also, later, in the town, I could hear 
of no asthenticated accounts of any cures ! 
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™ miles on 
English roads must 
have a rare recipe jor 
melancholy. For 
scattered along their 
fringe are innumerable 
objects that have a story 
connected with them. 


at Aylesbury in 1800, 
rubbed Lord Grey, and 
it regularly sheltered 
Everett and Williams, 
the partners in one of 
the most singular firms 
on record. This precious 
pair of rascals, by a duly 
drawn and. formally 
attested deed, agreed to 
go into partnership as 
highwaymen, work on 


Many of them are 


Finchley Common and 


specially designed to 


elsewhere, and divide 


meet the eye of the 


the profits into equal 


shares. Messrs. Everett 


wayfarer and let him 


know that he is on 
ground of no common 


and Williams prospered 
to such an extent that 


order. Others, it is true, 


they soon had to their 


credit two thousand 


do not tell a plain tale ; 


but the most cryptic 
should at least stimulate 
imagination and banish 
ennui. 

A remarkably inte- 
resting class of roadside 
objects are those con- 
nected with the vanished 


pounds, whereupon 
Everett asked Williams, 
who acted as treasurer 
to the firm, for his half, 
only to be met with a 
prompt refusal Everett 
then brought an action 
against his partner, and 


race of highwaymen. 
Turpin, whom Harrison 
Ainsworth elevated into 
a popular hero, lives 
again at Finchley, owing 
to an oak there that is 


Scattered along the fringe of the old English high 
roads are innumerable objects — pillars, posts, 
monuments—commemorating some strange hap- 
pening, or having a curious history connected 
with them. This article deals with some of the 


quaintest of these roadside relics and their 


romantic stories. 


actually gained a verdict 
for twenty pounds, but 
defendant appealed, and 
as a result the Court 
tardily found that the 
whole matter was bad 


named after him, Close 
to the Great North 
Road, it stood out from a clump of smaller trees 
on a slight eminence which, before the common 
was built upon, commanded a view of the King’s 
highway for a considerable distance. Behind it 
Turpin and his companions lay in wait, and then 
suddenly dashed out on carriages, with the classic 
formula, ‘“Stand and deliver!” 

The old tree—in which at various times 
numbers of bullets have been found—is said 
to have been mentioned during Turpin’s trial 
at York, and it was certainly a favourite hiding- 
place of other highwaymen whose practice lay 
on Finchley Common. Under it Richard 


Parker (“Galloping Dick”), who was hanged 
Vol. xxvi,—37. 


in law and against 
public policy, and 


* ordered Everett to pay costs and the lawyers 


on either side to forfeit fifty pounds. 

A highwaymen’s memorial with more tragic 
associations stands by the wayside at Gore 
Cross, on Salisbury Plain. Its history is strange. 
One night, as a farmer named Dean was return- 
ing home on horseback from Devizes, he was 
dragged from his steed by four men and robbed 
of about sixty pounds. Leaving him on the 
ground, they made off, closely followed on foot 
by Mr. Dean, who, though he had been badly 
mauled, still had a lot of fight left in him. Soon 
he was joined by another farmer, and then by 
two more. Pressing on, the party presently came 
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verdict of fe/o-de-se, in accordance 
with the law, which holds that any 
person who meets his death in con- 
sequence of committing an un- 
lawful act is a suicide. He was, 


in sight of the robbers, who 
made off with all possible 
speed. After the chase had 
been kept up for about three 
hours one of the pursued men, 
when crossing Chitterne Down, 
pitched forward, fell, and lay 
still on the grass. The pursuers, 
thinking he was “ playing fox,” 
were afraid to go up to him, 
but kept on, and eventually 
captured the other men. On 
the following morning the 
route which the robbers had 
taken was gone over, with the result that two 
amazing discoveries were made. Scattered 
over the ground was the stolen money, the 
whole of which was recovered, and the 
body of the man who had fallen—Benjamin 
Colclough by name—was found, cold and 
stiff, on Chitterne Down. 

At the inquest the medical evidence 
showed that the unfortunate man had died 
of heart disease, and the jury returned a 
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Dick Turpin's Oak, at Finchley, under which the notorious highwayman 
Jay in wait for travellers on the Great North Road. 


From a Photograph. 


therefore, buried without funeral rites. The 
other men were transported. Subsequently 
two memorial stones were set up—one where 
Mr. Dean was attacked at Gore Cross and the 
other where Colclough fell dead. So closed the 
last chapter in the long history of crime on 
Salisbury Plain. 

Another highwayman’s memorial with a 
singular history is ‘Clibbon’s Post,” which 
stands by the wayside near Queen Hoo Hall, 
in Hertfordshire. Clibbon doubled the parts 
of pieman and highwayman. As the one he 
attended Hertford market and did a perfectly 
legitimate business; as the other he waylaid 
farmers as they were journeying home with the 
proceeds of the sale of fat stock. In his more 
profitable 7é/e, and supported by his wife and 
sons, he attacked—on a December evening—a 
farmer named Wittenbury, whom he had seen 
“some hours previously receiving money from 
A highwaymen‘s memorial at‘ Chitterne Down. buyers at Hertford market. Momentarily taken 

From a Photograph, by surprise though he was, Wittenbury offered a 
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Stout resistance, and sent up such shouts 
for help that his relatives heard his cries 
—his farm was hard by—and rushed to 
the spot. Clibbon, in the struggle that 
ensued, knocked Wittenbury down, and 
was drawing a clasp-knife to dispatch him, 
when the farmer called out to a servant 
who had arrived with a gun :— 

“Shoot, Shock, or I’m a dead man!” 

Shock promptly obeyed, and Clibbon 
collapsed, a corpse, on his intended 
victim, drenching him with his life's 
blood: Great was the amazement of the 
party, on examining the highwayman, to 
find that he was the pieman of Hertford 
market, for till then nobody 
had the slightest idea that the 
author of the many robberies 
which had been committed 
in the district was that ap- 
parently honest trader. A 
day or two later the body, 
with a stake driven through 
it, was buried on the spot 
where the post stands. 

Little less interesting a 
variety of wayside objects are gibbets and the 
memorials which mark their sites. ‘These are 


on 
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Clibbon’s Post, in Hertfordshire. 
From a Photograph. 


rapidly disappearing from English ‘roads, but a 


few still remain as “awful 
examples.” There, is a grim 
story attached to “Jacob's 
Post,” which stands only a few 
yards from the road across 
Ditchling Common, - Sussex. 
The Jacob it commemorates 
was a Jewish pedlar named 
Harris, who committed a 
peculiarly atrocious crime 
near the spot. One night -he 
put up at an inn hard by, 
and, while the landlord was cleaning 
his horse, attacked him and cut his 
throat. Hearing the noise in the 
stable, the servant - girl descended 
the stairs, only to share her master’s fate. 
The Jew then went into an upper room 
and cut the throat of the innkeeper’s wife, 
who was lying on a sick bed. Both women 
died within a few hours; but the landlord 
lived long enough to identify the villainous 
The fate that befell this miscreant 
subsequently is summed up in the last of 
some crude verses which circulated through- 
out the county, and are still current in the 
district where the crime was committed :— 


At Horsham gallows he was hanged there 

The 31st August in the same year ; 

And where he did the crime they took the pains 
To bring him back and hang him up in chains. 
it is a dismal sight for to behold— 

Enough-to make a heart of. stone run cold. 
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A portion of Harris's remain 
was ultimately interred close to 
the gibbet, The present post 3 
4 Comparatively modern replica of 
the original, which, however, wa 
thickly studded with nails driven 
into it by people in the neighbour 
hood to mark their detestation of 
the crime A local carrier told 
me that whenever be had to pass 
the post he provided himself with 
a hammer and a nail, and that 
that nail went into the post bang 
up to the head! 

Gruesome, also, is the story 
connected with a rude wooden 
crom which tines over the hedge 
at four crowroads, locally known 
an the “Three Maids,” on) the 
Winchester Andover road, Here, 
according to the legend, three 
niaters were “quick buried ”— that 
fa, buried alive for murdering 
their father by pouring lead into 
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his cars. One of 
the inhuman 
daughters, it is 
said, was kept 
alive for several 
days longer than 
her sisters by an 
apple which a 
sympathetic way- 
farer gave her. 
Allied to such 
relies as these are 
wayside murder 
memorials, of 
which there are 
a score or two 
scattered about 
the coun- 
try. Let 
into the 
wall of an 
inn at 
Wrotham, 
in Kent, 
is a tablet 
which 
bears wit- 
ness to a 
dastardly 
crime. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shadwell, of the 25ttr Light 
Dragoons, was in the village 
on June rst, 1799, when he saw coming 
down the road two men he suspected of 
being deserters. The officer, who had risen 
from the ranks, was @ strict disciplinarian 
and somewhat hasty. So, instead of pro- 
ceeding discreetly, he at once stopped the 
wayfarers and demanded to know their 
business. Naturally, they replied with some 
rudeness, whereupon he collared one of 
them, shook him roughly, and ordered bim 
to produce his furlough papers. The re 
sponse was prompt. Whipping out a pistol 
the man shot the colonel through the heart 
then made off A farmer had wit- 
© crime while coming across the 
to the high road, and he at once 
purseed the assassin, wha seeirs 
that he was followed. <coced 
d hastily begam to rev DS 
nL. Before he could coc-riete 
the operation, however, the iis er 
brought up a sum be was cic1=x. 
and peppered bir 20 over 
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committed the crime — Philip Keating — was 
executed near Maidstone in the following month. 
‘The other was, of course, acquitted. 

A. barbarous murder is commemorated by 
“Bessie Sheppard’s Stone,” a memorial on the 
Nottingham-Mansfield road. ‘I'he poor girl, who 
was a native of Papplewick, left home one 
morning, walked to Mansfield in quest of work, 
and, having succeeded in her mission, set off 
back in the evening. While she was trudging 
along she was overtaken by a tinker named 
Charles Rotherham, who, without saying a 


word, struck her on the head with a heavy 
killing her instantly, 


bludgeon, and then 
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“* Bessie Sheppard’s Stone,” commemorating a brutal 
murder that stirred the whole countryside. 


From a Photograph. 


proceeded to rifle her body. He turned her 
pockets inside out, to find—nothing! His sole 
plunder, in short, consisted of her boots and 
umbrella. Having secured these articles, he 
threw the corpse into the 
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Another crime memorial, referring to a farmer who was popularly 
supposed to have been * murdered for threepence. 


From a Photograph. 


custody a hostile crowd quickly assembled, and 
the constables had considerable difficulty in 
keeping back a number of people who were 
bent on summarily avenging the hapless Bessie 
Sheppard. 

“Never mind,” said the prisoner, callously. 
“Let them come forward. Iam guilty of the 
crime, and must suffer the course of the law.” 

And it was in this mood that he went to the 
gallows. 

The stone which was erected to Bessie 
Sheppard’s memory was a few years ago in such 


+ acondition that its object was doubtful, but it 


has been re-faced and re-cut at the expense of 
persons who are unwilling that the crime shall 
be forgotten. 

Another stone testifying to the ‘old-time 


ditch at the spot where the 
stone, ow stands and went 
on. his way, soon passing the 
hapless girl’s mother, who, 
solicitous for her child’s 
safety, had left home to meet 
her. 

On the following day the 
body was found. The mother, 
remembering the man who 
had passed her the previous 
night, described him to the 
police, and diligent search 
was made for him. He was 
traced to Red Hill, where 
he sold the shoes, and from 


there to Loughborough, near 
which town he was arrested. 
When he was taken into 


A remarkable wayside mausoleum — It was erected over the remains of an 
extraor character who was buried forty teet deep! 
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The “ Written Stone,” at: Long- 


ridge. Lancashire, to which a 
curious legend is attached, 
From a Photograph 


dangers of the King’s highway is fixed into the 
wall of a road leading from Disley to Buxton. 
Though it is popularly supposed to be in 
memory of a pedlar who was murdered for 
threepence, this is a pure myth, as can easily be 
proved from contemporary records. The facts 
are these. Mr. William Wood,an Eyam farmer, 
visited the markets at Manchester and Stock- 
port, and then started towards home. He 
reached Disley in safety. After calling at an 
inn in that village for refreshments, he pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Whaley, but he never 
reached there, and, in fact, was nevermore seen 
alive. Next day his body was found only a short 
distance from Whaley, the pockets turned inside 
out, the head beaten in a terrible manner, and 
the trunk covered with stones which had been 
pulled from the wall, as if the murderer or 
murderers had intended to conceal alt evidence 
of the crime which had been committed. Mr. 
Wood had in his possession on leaving Stock- 
port more than one hundred pounds, every 
farthing of which was missing. Three sailors 
were subsequently arrested forthe murder, but, 
no evidence being forthcoming to attach guilt to 
any of them, they were discliarged. 

There are, too, several graves, other than those 
of malefactors, either on or close to the road. 
The most remarkable is covered by “ Miller’s 
Mausoleum,” a classical structure near the much- 
trodden way from Edinburgh to Portobello. In 
it lie the remains of William Henry Miller, of 
Craigentinny, about whom there was a great 
déal of mystery. His father, William Miller, 


wee} a wealthy seedsman, mar- 
tied when in his ninetieth 
year an Englishwoman who 
was in her fiftieth year, and 
went with her to London 
and Paris, where William 
Henry—so it was said—was 
born. The gossips scoffed 
at this report, and in after 
years, when the heir was 
notable for his spare figure, 
thin treble voice, total 


effeminate manner, threw 
doubts on his sex, aver- 
ring that he was a 
changeling. Whetherthey 
were correct has never 
been proved; but cer- 
tainly subsequent events 
greatly strengthened their 
case. For at Miller's 
death —he died, it should 
be noted, without heirs, 
the estate passing to 
strangers—no outsiaers were permitted to touch 
the body, and he was, by his own directions, 


A land lighthouse — Dunston Pillar, which 


formerly bore a beacon to guide travellers 
over Lincoln Heath. 


From a Photograph. 


absence of beard, and- 
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buried forty feet deep. The mausoleum over 
this well-like grave is in the form of a Greek 
temple, and is adorned with superb sculptures 
—the finest specimens of their kind in Scotland 
—known as the Craigentinny marbles. 

Inscribed stones of various kinds constitute a 
mysterious order of wayside objects, and afford 
much exercise for the imagination. There is 
one at Longridge, in Lancashire, about which 
even that sapient person, the “ oldest inhabit- 
ant,” can say nothing definite. Known as 
“Written Stone,” it is inscribed :— 

RAVFF ; RADCLIFFE : LAID : THIS 

STONE : TO : LYE : FOR : EVER: A.D. 1655. 
And hosts of legends cluster round it. There 
is a tradition that the spot where the stone lies 
was the scene of a cruel and barbarous murder, 
and that it was put down to appease the restless 
shade of the deceased, which nightly wandered 
to and fro. 

If this was the object it does not appear to 
have been achieved. A local doctor, according 
to report, was driving down the lane late one 
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The “ Four-Shire Stone,” 
built to commemorate a 
battle —It also marks the 
only point in England 
where four counties join. 


From a Photograph. 
night, and was passing the stone, when his horse 
shied and plunged in the utmost terror. Then, 
taking the bit in its teeth, it galloped on at a 
headlong pace, and the doctor could not pull it 
up till it was a mile or two from the spot. As 


soon as he could rein in the horse he got down 
to examine it, and discovered to his horror that 
it was covered with blood! 

On the other hand, the dismembered spirit 
appears to have resented the removal 
of the stone. Some years back the then 


From a} The “centre of England." (Photograph. 

occupier of the adjacent farm, thinking it would 
make a capital buttery stone, transferred it to his 
house and used it for that purpose. The results 
were appalling. All the pots, pans, jugs, and 
other artic placed on the stone were tilted 
over ahd their contents spilled, while the vessels 
themselves clattered continuously the whole 
night long. Ultimately the farmer, what with 
the loss due to the tipping over of the jugs, ete., 
and what with his inability to sleep for the noise 
caused by the dancing utensils, was driven nearly 
mad, and was obliged to have the stone carefully 

taken back to its original resting-place. 

Very curious, again, are some of the land- 
marks on the fringe of the King’s highway. 
Dunston Pillar, seen from afar by the traveller 

approaching Lincoln from the south, is the most 
remarkable wayfarers’ guide in England. Now 
a memorial of the jubilee of George III. it 
was originally a land lighthouse, and was sur- 
mounted by a lantern which nightly sent out 
beams to guide travellers over Lincoln Heath. 
When the desolate-waste was enclosed and 
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veined with roads the utility of the lighthouse 
ceased, and at the jubilee of George III. 
the lantern was removed and a statue of that 
monarch substituted. 

Near Moreton-in-the-Marsh is another unique 
wayside object—the Four-Shire Stone. It is the 
only boundary mark in England which indicates 
the meeting-place of four counties. There are 
several standing in three shires, but this’ is in 
four — Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Worcestershire. 

Equally remarkable a landmark is a shattered 
column—it looks as if it were composed of the 
sweepings of a builder's yard—at High Cross, 
where the Fosse and Watling Street meet. This 
was the Roman Clapham Junction, and it was 
mainly for this reason, ‘‘and also for that it 


was esteemed the centre of 
England,” that the memorial 
was set up. The cost was borne 
by the justices of Warwickshire 
and Leicestershire, which coun- 
ties are divided by Watling 
Street. 

Lastly, there are some wayside memorials 
which are unique in object or in form, or in 
both. Perhaps the most momentous event 
commemorated by a roadside monument is that 
recorded on a somewhat mean column standing 
on a hill at Wade’s Mill, on the Cambridge 
road. It marks the spot where Thomas 
Clarkson, when a youth, knelt down and vowed 
to dedicate his life to the abolition of the slave 
trade. Wilberforce is generally given the credit 
of sweeping away the horrible traffic, but he did 
not move in the matter till Clarkson stirred him 


to action jn fulfilment of the solemn resolution 
he had made years before on the hill at Wade’s 
Mill. 

The wayside memorial which is most remark- 
able both for object and form can be seen at 
Bayard’s I.eap, near Ancaster. It consists of 
some huge horseshoes firmly embedded in the 
turf by the hillside, and is commemorative of a 
legend. ‘Once upon a time” there lived in 
the plantation on the hill an old witch who 
was the terror of the district. Resolving to 
kill her at all costs, a shepherd mounted a 
blind horse named Bayard, rode to the wood, 
and called upon the old hag to come out 
and get behind him. She needed no second 
bidding, but at once jumped—whether with 
the aid of a broomstick is not stated—upon 


the horse’s back, where- 
upon the shepherd plunged 
a knife into her breast. 
The witch, maddened with 


“* Bayard'’s Leap,” which possesses « weird legend. pain, dug her nails into 
From a Photograph. 


the horse’s back, and the 
startled animal instantly 
sprang into the air and cleared sixty feet. When 
it reached ground again after this amazing aerial 
flight the witch rolled off its back into a pond 
and was drowned. The shoes in the turf 
mark this jump, which is the biggest recorded 
in “history”; and it is curious that from it is 
derived the name of one of the smallest parishes 
in England. Bayard’s Leap—which is inscribed 
on a mounting-stone by the roadside—contained 
till a few years ago but a single domicile, a 
farmhouse, and even now there are only two or 
three cottages and a school in addition. 
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How a stroke of sheer luck enabled a man to retain both his good name and his employment. 
For private reasons the real names of the chief actor and his company are suppressed, but 
both have been furnished to us in confidence. 


Tw.7 weg dear, if I were you I would 
| Wk not worry. The dust is lost and it 


¢ cannot be helped; but it was so 
(ARLES) plainly an accident that I am 


sure the company will not hold 
you to blame.” 

These remarks were addressed by pretty little 
Mrs. Yeastley to her husband, Jack, after supper 
in their cosy “cottage in the City of Dawson 
on the third day of June, 19—. And, as some- 
body once said, “thereby hangs a tale.” 

Mr. Jack Yeastley was a tall, shrewd-looking 
young man of thirty, or thereabouts, employed 
as collector and solicitor by the ——- Company, 
his business being to make weekly trips to the 
various creeks, taking orders for the company 
and collecting accounts due to them, which were 
in those days mostly paid in gold-dust. 

About a week before the above remarks were 
made by Mrs. Yeastley, Jack had left Dawson 
City on horseback, and had made a very 
successful trip so far as collections were con- 
cerned. But Dame Fortune, that fickle jade, 
had made up her mind to play him a trick 
before he got back with the proceeds. 

At that time of the year the Klondyke River 
3s in flood, and the road leading from the 
Ogilvie Bridge to Dawson was in several places 
completely submerged. 

At one point in particular, where the road was 
Duilt up, it was impossible to see exactly where 
the edges were, owing to the muddy condition 
of the water, and here it was that Jack Yeastley 
zot into trouble. 

He was mounted on a range-bred pony, 
‘having a Mexican saddle, with a pair of leather 
wallets slung at the horn. In one wallet he 


carried his sale-book and memoranda, and in 
Vol. xxvi—88, 


the other he had half-a-dozen “pokes” of gold- 
dust, weighing in all about three hundred 
ounces and, roughly speaking, worth about four 
thousand eight hundred dollars. He also wore 
a long overcoat, stout boots, and leather leggings. 

Upon arriving at the submerged piece of road 
Yeastley saw at once that the best thing for him 
to do was to let the pony have his head, reason- 
ing that the animal's instinct would .be less 
likely to be at fault than his own. The current, 
however, was so swift on the river side that the 
pony kept edging away from it to what seemed 
to it to be the safe side, with the result that he 
stepped off the trail into deep water, and only 
recovered himself by an effort. This so terrified 
the animal that he became bewildered and 
plunged across the road to the dangerous side, 
and into the river went both man and horse. 

Now the current was running with such force 
that it turned the horse clean over into the 
water, but Yeastley was fortunate enough to 
disengage his feet from the stirrups and slip 
clear of the saddle. Hampered as he was, how- 
ever, with his long overcoat, and other clothes, 
his chance of life would have been slight had 
not an eddy caught him and washed him into 
the wall of the road some fifty feet farther down 
stream, where the grade was higher and the 
water had not overflowed. Here he was able 
to pull himself out. 

Dashing the water from his eyes, his first 
thought was for his gold-dust. He shouted to 
two or three idlers who were watching the flood 
to help him to try and land the horse, which had 
also been washed into the wall, and was vainly 
trying to scramble out. With their assistance he 
finally succeeded in getting the terrified animal 
on to the road, but just as he was congratulating 
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“The current was running with such force that it turned the horse clean over.” 


himself on his escape he noticed that the wallets 
had disappeared—the gold had gone! 

Yeastley felt as if someone had struck him 
a stunning blow, but, being a man of action and 
quick-witted, he pulled himself together, mounted 
the pony, and rode into town to the company’s 
offices, and reported to the manager, Mr. Doolan. 

“Ah, that’s too bad!” said Mr. Doolan, on 
hearing the news. “But I think you had better 
get home and change, and then come to me in 
the morning, and we will see what can be done.” 
So home went Yeastley and told his tale of woe 
to his little wife, whose reply has already been 
set down. 

“Well, little woman,” said he, “TI’ll sleep on 
it anyway, and in the morning go and have it 
out with Doolan, and take my dose with the 
best grace I can.” 


Eight o'clock the following morning saw 
Yeastley in the manager's office. 

“Well, Yeastley,” said Doolan, in a manner 
which left Yeastley guessing whether he was in 
earnest or not, “you don’t look very happy ; 
but then, of course, you’ve had enough to make 
a man feel bad. Let’s see—it would take you 
about two years to make that amount up, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Well, sir,” said Yeastley, “I know toa couple 
of feet where I fell in, and I am sure that when 
the water turned the horse over the wallets 
must have slipped off the horn; but, strong 
though the current was, three hundred ounces 
of gold will reach the bottom very quickly, so I 
think that if we got grappling-hooks and went 
up to the place, we might get the wallets all 
right. If we fail to get them, of course it rests 
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with you to take whatever action in the matter 
you think right, and I guess it’s up to me to take 
my medicine.” 

That afternoon Mr. Doolan and Yeastley, 
accompanied bya couple of men with grappling- 
irons and pike-poles, repaired to the scene of the 
accident, and dragged and prodded the river 
from the place where the horse fell in to a 
distance of three hundred feet or more below 
where he was pulled out, but without success ; 
so, after about seven hours’ work, Mr. Doolan 
decided to give up the gold as lost. 

“Well, Yeastley,” said he, “of course this 
loss will have to be reported to head-quarters ; 
but in the meantime I will take no action in the 
matter, and you will just go on with your work 
as usual until further notice.” 

Now, although Mr. Doolan had given up, 
Yeastley had not ; and the following day he had 
another try on his own account, but again 
without success. 


The Klondyke River—The spot where Yeastley fell into the water is marked with @ cross. 


his way home when he was overtaken by a 
teamster, who asked him to have a lift, which 
he accepted, and in the course of the con- 
versation the subject of the lost gold came 
up. It would be as well to state here 
that the teamster and Yeastley were absolute 
strangers. 

“Say, pardner,” said the teamster, “them 
guys in the store ain’t wise nohow.” 

“How’s that?” said Yeastley. 

“Well,” said the Jehu, “if they were wise 
they'd be looking along the trail where that 
fellow came from to find out his cache, instead 
of clawing around in the water where there ain't 
no gold. Why, that guy never lost no gold ; he 


just cached it and then fell in the river for a 
bluff.” 

The effect of these cynical remarks upon 
Yeastley was electrical, although he did not let 
his feelings betray him, and the man never knew 
that he was talking to the loser of the gold. 


From a Phetograph. 


It happened that there were no collections 
to be made for some days, and every morning, 
after his work in the office was done, Yeastley 
used to take a walk to the scene of his mis- 
fortune and prod in the water in the vicinity of 
the place where he thought the wallets had 
lodged, but invariably with the same result. 
One evening, after a fruitless search, he was on 


But Yeastley thought to himself, “If this 
fellow thinks I stole the gold, 1 wonder how 
many more people think so as well?” After- 
wards, in the street, he could not help thinking 
that his friends seemed to treat him with cool- 
ness ; in fact, he began to imagine that everyone 
thought him a thief, and he worried so much 
that his wife got quite anxious |and wanted him 
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to see a doctor, fearing that he was going to fret 
himself into an illness. 

One evening he determined to make a final 
effort, and, arming himself with a long, sharp 
pike-pole, started for the river. The water 
having gone down several feet since the accident, 
he began ta prod about in the mud at the base 
of the road wall, closely watched by a small 
crowd, who by this time knew who he was and 
what he was trying to find, and at every un 
successful effort 
someone would tell 
him to quit and give 
it up. At last he 
looked round, and 
with a bitter laugh 
said, ‘ Well, boys, 
1 guess I'll quit, so 
here goes.” Tak- 

* ing his pike-pole 
by the centre, he 
threw it spear-like 
into the mud with 
all the force he 
could, and started 
to climb the wall 
to get on to the 
road. * 

“Say, mister, 
kin I hev thet 
pole?” said a 
boy standing by. 

“Sure,” — said 
Yeastley; “I have 
no further use for 
it.” He bentdown 
and began to 
scrape the mud 
from his shoes 
with a knife, and 
while he wasdoing 
so the lad jumped 
down to the base 
of the wall and 
tried to pull the 
pole out of the 
mud, but was not 
strong enough. An- 
other boy jumped 
down to give him a 
hand, and, with one 
great pull, out came 
the pole —with a 
slimy mass_ stuck 
fast on the end. 

Yeastley had just 
finished cleaning his 
boots when he — 
turned to look at the 


boys, but as soon as he saw the object at the end 
of the pole his eyes almost started out of his head. 
“Good heavens!” he shouted, “there are my 
wallets!” Heedless of the mud, he jumped 
down and took the pole from the boys, and, sure 
enough, there were the wallets, full of slimy mud, 
with the precious “ pokes” of gold-dust intact. 


“* Good heavens!" he shouted, ‘there are iy Wallets!” 


To many of the resi: 


dents of that section 


of Alaska the supposed 


loss was like that of a 


well - beloved friend. 


people who live on the 


For years the Dora 


extreme south-westerly 


had been their only 


coast of Alaska were 


connecting link with 


anxiously awaiting the 


civilization. On_ her 


arrival of the steam- 


they had depended for 


ship Dora. Not only 
were they dependent 


their supply of food, 
for all communication 


on the Dora for sup- 
plies, but they were all 
looking forward to the 
distribution of the mail 
that was consigned to 
them on the gallant 
little boat. In the 
isolated sections of 
Alaska letters from 
home are always wel- 
come, but at this time 
they were being ex- 
pected with an added 
zest, for it was Christ- 
mas, and “he mail of 
the year to these hardy 
pioneers. 

The prospector in 
his lonely cabin, the 
trader in his store, the 
missionary among his 
* little flock, all were 
anxiously scanning the 
horizon for the first 
signs of smoke from 
the welcome messenger. From Seward to 
Unalaska, a distance of eleven hundred miles, 
lonely watchers were waiting for the message 
of hope, of cheer, of comfort, and of love from 
dear ones far away. But, though most of the 
people kept an anxious look-out for the 
steamer for many weary days after she was due, 
she did not arrive. Along the coast went the 
sad tidings that the good ship Dora, which had 
weathered frequent storms and gales off the wild 
Alaskan coast, had at last met with defeat and 
gone down with all hands, leaving never a sign 
to tell in what part of the ocean she had sunk, 
or what had been the ultimate fate of her crew. 


BE 


ADVENTURES OF 
A CARISTMAS MAIL 


W E.Priesile 


Milastrated by 
Frank, H. Mason, RBA. 


An account of the extraordinary 
series of mishaps which befell 
the steamship ‘“ Dora,” bearing 
the eagerly-expected Christmas mail to the hardy h 

pioneers of Alaska. The vesse) was given up for lost, ad 
and finally delivered her letters some time in April. 


with the outside world, 
and for transportation 
to and from civiliza- 
tion. And when, in 
the grim struggle with 
the forces of the wilder- 
- ness, they were stricken 
by death the Dora was 
the vesse} that carried 
their remains to their 
last resting-place in the 
home that had been 
their desired haven. 
What wonder, then, 
that the supposed loss 
of the Dora caused 
such feeling among 
the pioneers in that 
bleak, desolate region ? 
While the men were 
sadly mourning the 
loss of the boat that 
played such a 
prominent part in their 
lives, there was the 
added regret that, at least on this side of 
the grave, they would never receive the fond 
messages that were destined for them, but 
were now, as they believed, lying fathoms deep 
under the stormy waters of the Pacific. 

For a long time the loss of the Dora was the 
sole topic of conversation along the coast. 
Then, after many wecks, the surprising news 
was flashed to Alaska that the vessel had not 
foundered after all, but had arrived safe and 
sound, under her own steam, at Seattle. 

What this meant to the people of Alaska can 
never be understood, except by those who have 
lived in that country. On December 24th the Dora 
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delivered the mail at Kodiak, and from that day 
she disappeared from mortal ken until she 
arrived at Seattle on February 24th, exactly two 
months later. During these two months the 
little steamer weathered terrific storms, and _per- 
formed a trip that is unique in the annals of 
seafaring life. Although several stories have 
appeared from time to time rezarding that 
eventful voyage of the Dora, 
no complete and accurate 
account has ever been given 
to the public, and I am in- 
debted to a gentleman who 
was with the steamer during 
these terrible days of isolation 
for the following narrative. 
The gentleman in question, 
Mr. John E. Thwaites, was 
the Government mail officer 
on the Dora at that time. It 
was his duty to see that the 
mail was gathered and dis- 
tributed at the various points 
along the coast, and at the 
time the Dora disappeared he 
had a very large Christmas 
mail to deliver to the lonely 
residents of South - West 
Alaska. 

A few words should be said, 
by way of introduction, re- 
garding the Dora herself. 
She is a staunch little vessel 
of three hundred tons, one 
hundred and twelve feet in 
length, built at San Francisco 
in 1880, and specially con- 
structed for the sealing trade 
in Bering Sea. This means 
that she was built to withstand 
ice-pressure and violent storms. 
Her speed is seven to eight 
knots. ‘There is no stronger 
or stauncher boat sailing the 
Pacific Ocean to-day, and the 
mere fact that she is still afloat 
and rendering good service is 
proof that she isone of the best. 

The Dora left Valdez on November 27th, 
carrying the Christmas mail to the westward. 
Besides the mail, she had a heavy cargo of 
freight and a small passenger list. 

Four days after leaving Valdez the little vessel 
arrived at Seward. Here she left some of her 
cargo and again put to sea. No sooner had 
she got into open water, however, than she was 
struck by a heavy sea, which caused the deck- 
load to shift, and the Dora was compelled to 
return to Seward, in order to get everything in 


which was caught in a terrific 
carrying the Christmas mail to 
and given up for lost. 


From a Photograph. 
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good shape. This being accomplished, she 
again left Seward, and made a good run to a 
place called Illiamna Bay, a small settlement 
close to Illiamna, an active volcano. At 
INiamna the vessel discharged eighty-five tons 
of freight. The reader will have some idea of 
what it means to land freight at a small settle. 
ment like Illiamna, when the fact is related that 
eighteen days were consumed 
before the freight was finally 
got rid of. Everything had 
to be put ashore in small 
boats through a very heavy 
surf, | 

On December 22nd _ the 
Dora reached Kodiak, and, as 
the larger part of the crew 
had been on board the boat 
for three weeks without shore 
leave, it was decided to remain 
there for one day. 

The Dora left Kodiak on 
December 24th, leaving all 
her passengers but three. Little 
did the people on board 
think, when they left Kodiak 
behind, that they would not 
set foot ashore again for over 
two months ! 

The next point of call was 
to have been Cold Bay, but 
having arrived in Shelikoff 
Straits, the little vessel was 
forced to anchor on account 
of serious storms. For five 
days the Dora pitched and 
rolled at her anchor, beaten 
and tossed by wind and waves. 
It was during this storm that 
the crew of the Dora ate their 
Christmas dinner, to the 
accompaniment of the roaring 
of the elements. 

On the night of the 3oth 
there was a sudden lull, and 
attempts were at once made 
to put the mail ashore; but 
hardly had a boat been 
launched than the storm broke with renewed 
fury, and for over an hour the men in the small 
boat fought for their lives before getting back to 
the ship. By this time the storm was raging 
more fiercely than ever and blowing directly on 
shore. It was at once seen that it could only 
be a short time: before the cables parted, when 
the vessel would be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. Orders were therefore given to raise the 
anchors, and at full speed ahead the gallant 
vessel headed directly out to sea in the teeth of 
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“For over an hour the men in the small boat fought for their lives before getting back to th 


je ship.” 
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the gale, not knowing where she was going so 
long as it was away from the jagged reef astern. 

All that night the Dora fought like a thing of 
life against the gale, until by morning she was 
several miles from shore. Then, quick as a 
flash, the wind changed, and instead of being 
beaten toward the shore the vessel was now 
driven out to sea. The captain found it im- 
possible to fight the storm, and the steamer was 
carried helplessly miles out of her course, abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the elements. 

For three days the Dora was blown away sea- 
wards, and, although every effort was made to 
pick up the course, all attempts were unsuccess- 
ful. Everything on deck that was not lashed 
down was washed overboard, and as a result of 
the fight with the hurricane the boiler of the 
ship was actually loosened on its bed-plates and 
began to shift. Then, once more, the storm 
changed, and the captain, vealizing the pre- 
dicament he was in with the boiler shifting, 
attempted to make the shore. He got the 
vessel to within ten miles of Cnignik Harbour, 


a good and safe anchorage, when, like the crack © 


of a whip, the gale veered and blew from its old 
quarter, so that the little vessel, helpless, and 
almost a derelict with her insecure boiler, was 
again blown out te sea. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and as a result 
the Dora was soon enveloped in a thick coating 
of ice. The sails were so thickly encrusted with 
the frozen spray that it was an utter impossibility 
to unfurl them. All the spars were frozen fast, 
and the ropes, under their icy covering, were as 
thick as a man’s leg. To make matters worse, it 
was found that the coal was running short, and 
in order to economize it became necessary to 
shut off all steam and draw the fires, letting 
the vessel drift with the storm, reserving the 
coal for a final attempt to reach a safe haven 
when the storm had subsided. All heat was also 
turned off, and the men on the Dora were soon 
suffering intensely from the terrible cold. Next 
a blinding snowstorm began, and all idea of 
direction or bearing was soon lost. Then, from 
the continuous rolling in ‘he mountainous sea, 
the cargo shifted, and the steamer listed heavily 
to port. It looked as though the long fight 
would soon end in utter disaster. 

On January 4th the storm subsided somewhat, 
but owing to the fact that neither sun, moon, nor 
stars were visible, it was impossible to ascertain 
the position of the vessel. All the coal that was 
being used was in the galley fire, and the ship 
was as cold as a grave. Despite the fact that 
the Dora was still rolling heavily, all hands were 
now summoned on deck to shovel off the tons 
of ice and snow that had accumulated on the 
front of the vessel. So great was the weight of 


this Arctic shroud that it caused the Dora to 
bury her bows deep in the sea, and more than 
once she threatened to sink like a stone. As no 
fire could be allowed in the heating apparatus 
extra blankets were served out all round, and 
some of the men were sleeping under twelve 
thicknesses of blankets. 

Several men were set to chopping the ice from 
the sails, but, although they worked at it for 
hours together, they made little progress. 

On the night of the 4th the storm again swept 
down on the luckless craft with renewed fury, 
driving her out aver the trackless ocean, and for 
forty-eight hours no one was allowed on deck 
save the men on watch. The Dora was 
absolutely at the mercy of the waves, having 
neither steam nor sail power to keep her out of 
the trough of the sea. It was impossible to 
steer the vessel, and she rolled and tossed like 
a derelict. All hatches were battened down, 
and the men below were prisoners, unable to 
do anything but lie in their bunks and await the 
seemingly inevitable end. 

On January 7th the storm again abated, and 
the crew of the Dora had a brief glimpse of the 
sun. This was the first time Old Sol had been 
seen since Christmas Day, and advantage was at 
once taken of the opportunity to “shoot the 
sun.” It was found that the ship’s position was 
about four hundred miles from any land. There 
was only enough coal on board to run the vessel 
for two hundred miles, and the sails were quite 
useless, being deeply embedded in a solid coat- 
ing of thick ice. It was therefore decided that 
nothing could be done until the sails had thawed 
out, and for two more days the vessel drifted 
helplessly before the wind. 

On January gth, the ice having melted a little, 
attempts were made to raise some of the sails. 
After they had been well beaten with hand- 
spikes, the crew succeeded in hoisting three of 
the sails, and, taking advantage of a slight 
breeze, the sorely-tried vessel was headed for 
the Alaskan shore. 

When the sails were raised the spirits of the 
little company on board rose proportionately. 
The day before each of the twenty-seven men 
on board the Dora had felt desperate, but, with 
the hope of once more seeing land again, every- 
one was laughing and joking. While they were 
still congratulating themselves on their good 
luck news came from below deck that the vessel 
had sprung a leak—no doubt from the strain of 
the heavy seas—and that the engine-room was 
already flooded. At once all hands were put to 
work at the pumps. The men struggled gamely, 
but when it was seen that the water was gaining 
on them, some of the precious coal had to be 
sacrificed in order to fireyup the donkey-engine. 
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“So great was the weight of this Arctic shroud that ft caused the ‘Dora’ to bury her bows deep fn the sea.” 


By this means the leak was got under, and, as 
though some invisible hand had stopped the 
leak, the water no longer rose. 

Meanwhile that never-ending storm still con- 
tinued, and on the 13th the battered Dora, at 
the mercy of the changing winds, was still 

Vol xxvi,—88. 


drifting with the gale. Since the observation of 
the 7th there had been no chance to ascertain 
the position of the vessel, and considerable 
caution had to be exercised lest she should be 
blown on to the rocky Alaskan coast. The 
engineer reported jthat unless the storm abated 
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the boiler would soon break loose, as it was 
shifting a little more every day, and there was 
no telling at what time it might finally break 
loose, and possibly plunge through the side of 
the vessel. Realizing the danger, the captain 
ordered a large hawser to be fastened from bow 
to stern of the steamer, and allowed it to drift 
on the surface of the water. A semicircle was 
thus formed, and this was kept well supplied 
with oil. By this means the little vessel could 
ride on a fairly even keel, which was a great 
telief to all concerned. 

On the 17th orders were issued to cut down 
the drinking water, as there was only enough 
left to last for two or three days, even if the 
Greatest care was exercised. ‘he ship was 
running before the storm under bare poles, for 
everyone realized that it was nota question of 
making a port; the important question was to 
keep afloat. : 

As though matters could’ be any worse, the 
engineer now reported that not only was the 
boiler shifting, but the machinery was disabled, 
and several days would have to be employed in 
making it serviceable. It became a grim joke on 
board that the engineer never opened his mouth 
but to tell of some fresh mishap. While he was 
narrating his troubles a heavy sea came along and 
smashed the rudder! ‘Their plight was now 
desperate indeed—drifting before a gale, they 
knew not whither, with machinery disabled, 
steering-gear gone, boiler shifting, and the 
supply of water almost exhausted. For most 
of the time, said one of the crew afterwards, 
their hearts were in their mouths, and for the 
rest of the time in their boots. 

On January 24th—exactly one month after 
leaving Kodiak—the supply of water was ex- 
hausted. ‘Ihe rudder had been repaired, and 
several attempts had been made to get into the 
hold, in order to procure supplies to repair the 
machinery, but without success. An observation 
was taken, and it was found that they were 
several hundred miles out at sea, almost due 
west of Seattle. The captain now gave up 
all hopes of reaching Alaska, and decided to 
make a desperate attempt to run into Seattle, so 
the vessel was accordingly headed in that 
direction. 

On the 25th it began to rain in light, fitful 
showers, and buckets and cans were placed to 
catch the precious fluid. By this means they 
were able to keep themselves supplied with 
drinking-water, a ration being served out to 
each man. No water, of course, was allowed 
for washing, and the whole supply was under 
the care of the steward, and could only be 
served out by his orders. 


Early in February the hold was entered, and 
some lengths of pipe procured in order to repair 
the machinery. Although this was successfully 
accomplished, they were not much better off fur 
it, as their coal supply was so limited that the 
engines could not be used until they were 
comparatively close to shore, when the propeller 
could be brought into play for a final dash. 

In the middle of February, although thcy 
had not seen land for over six weeks. it was 
reckoned that they were somewhere off the 
coast of California. They were still dependent 
on the rain for their water supply, and some- 
times they would be without a drop, when a 
shower would fall and save them from a lingering 
death. About this time the storm began to 
blow again, and for ten days the little vessel 
went scudding to the northward under t are poles. 
One night the waves were heard breaking on a lee 
shore, and the captain decided that they were 
once again off the Alaskan coast. As though 
the elements were making a mock of the little 
vessel, the gale now swung round to the north, 
and almost before the men on board could 
realize their position they were all working hard 
at the pumps, and by the sound of the breakers 
knew that they were somewhere off the coast of 
Vancouver Island. 

On the morning of the 22nd of February the 
storm sed, the sun shone, and the leak once 
more ceased to trouble them. The men, worn 
out by their exertions, lay down on the deck, 
too exhausted to remove their wet clothing or 
even to eat. Captain Moore, the officer in 
charge of the Dora, taking advantage of the sun, 
again took his reckoning, and, to the amazement 
of all on board, joyfully ordered the engineer to 
fire up the boiler and raise steam. He informed 
his men that they were about two hundred miles 
from the Straits of Juan de Fuca, the entrance to 
Seattle. Next day they saw the lighthouse at 
Cape Beal—the first sign of human habitation 
they had scen for two months ; and next morning 
the Dora sailed into Seattle Harbour, under her 
own steam, in the most prosaic and matter-of- 
fact manner, as though being lost for two months 
was a common occurrence. 

‘The steamer had left Kodiak on the 24th of 
December, and never touched land again until 
the 24th of February, when she reached port. 
The arrival of the little steamer at Seattle was a 
nine days’ wonder, for she had long ago been 
reported among the missing, and her safe return 
was like a visit from the dead. 

Two weeks later the Dora left Seattle to 
complete her journey and to deliver—some 
time in April—the long-delayed Christmas 
mail. 


“Wide World” Globes. 


WT the moment 
s\ Q| of going to 
\e press we have 

f am | received — in- 
~ formation 
concerning the finding of 
two more WIDE Wortp. © 
globes, Nos. 10 and 9, the 
last two to be launched 
during the westward 
voyage of the Campania. 
Writing under date 
September roth, from 
Montauk, Long Island, 
U.S.A, Mr. Oliver 1. 
Loper says: “ The globe 
of which I send a photo- 
graph was found on 
September sth on the 
beach three and a half 
miles south - west of 
Montauk Light, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
It could not have been 


lying on the beach more than two hours, as it 
was nearly in front of the Ditch Plain Life-Saving 
The globe was in good condition, but 
had a few drops of water in it. 
the globe fifteen miles to get the photograph.” 
The picture is here reproduced. 
that, with the exception of the lettering, which has 
practically disappeared from the lower portion, 


Station. 


the sphere looks as fresh as 
when it left our offices. 

This globe was No. 10, 
launched into the Atlantic 
one hundred and ninety-three 
miles east of the Ambrose 
Channel on August roth, at 
3 p.m. From this point to 
the beach where it was found 
is roughly about a hundred 
miles as the crow flies, so that 
the sphere travelled in a west- 
north-westerly direction at the 
leisurely rate of not quite seven 
miles a day for fifteen days. 
There is no doubt, however, 
that it actually covered a far 
greater distance than this 
while drifting at the mercy of 
wind and tide. 

The same mail that brought 
the letter quoted above also 
furnished us with news of the 
finding of globe No. 9, the last 


From a) 


I had to send 


It will be seen 


bY 


THE EDITOR. 


Globe No. 10, which came ashore at Montauk, Long 
(Photograph. 


Island, U.S.A. 


Facsimile of the voucher from Globe No. 9, 

showing the stains caused by sea-water — The 

lobe containing this voucher was afloat thirty- 
three days, 


of the set to be thrown 
into the sea. The globe 
was launched on August 
rgth, at 9 p.m., ninety-five 
miles east of the Ambrose 
Channel, by Mr. Moore, 
purser of the Campania. 
From Cape May City, 
New Jersey, Mr. Walter S. 
Carroll writes : ‘ This 
afternoon — (September 
23rd), at about half-past 
three, I was walking along 
the beach, half a mile 
from l)claware Bay, when 
I found your globe (No. 
9). It was in good con- 
dition. I, of course, 
wanted to know what was 
inside, so I had it opened. 
It was very wet inside, as 
you can see from the con- 
dition of the voucher. 
The globe was sitting 


on a sand-bank like a duck in the water.” 
The dark stains on the voucher from the globe, 
seen in the accompanying -photograph, were 
produced by the action of the sea-water upon the 
metal cartridge in which the paper was enclosed. 
As a matter of fact, it is difficult to understand 
how water was able to penetrate at all. 

This sphere at present holds the record for 


the longest period afloat— 
thirty-three days—and the 
longest distance covered — 
roughly, two hundred miles 
in an air-line. The rate of 
drift, it will be observed, is 
practically the same as that 
of its predecessor, No. 9, with 
the important and curious 
difference that — although 
thrown into the ocean within 
a hundred miles of one an- 
other—No. 10 drifted west- 
north-west, while No. 9 set 
forth on its travels in a south- 
westerly direction. 

All the four globes set adrift 
nearest the coast have now 
come ashore — two in the 
United Kingdom and two in 
the States — and we await 
tidings of the eight remain- 
ing spheres, launched into the 
Atlantic far from any land, 
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A MODERN ATLAS. 
N the woods a short distance from the Palisade road, 
some two miles above Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., there is a tree, about one foot and three inches 
in diameter, on the trunk of which, about five feet from 
the ground, an excrescence or burl has grown, measuring 
eleven feet in circumference, thus making quite a re- 
markable natural curiosity. On a recent occasion it 
was visited by a small party of cyclists, and one of 
the ladies posed under the burl in the position of the 
fabled Atlas. The tree above the burl not showing 
very distinctly in the photograph, and the part below 
the burl being obscured by the lady, makes the illusion 
that the lady is really holding a large ball upon her 
shoulders almost entirely. —MR. L. R. KIDDER IN ‘‘ THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


THE HUSKY DOGS OF LABRADOR. 

LL along the coast at every Eskimo encampment 
A and about the cabins of the /iveyeres are numbers 
of husky dogs. In winter these animals pull the sledges 
and form the sole 


* calculated to sever one’s jugular vein. 


driven by hunger, they have been known to attack 
children in the day. Considering they are hardly ever 
fed in the summer, one only wonders that there are not 
more ill deeds to set to their account.—H. HESKETH 
PRICHARD 1N ‘‘FRY’S MAGAZINE.” 


SOME KOREAN SUPERSTITIONS. 
Rey wildest superstitions are rife among the natives 
of Korea. Everything is ascribed to the good or 
evil influence of invisible spirits, whom they strive to 
propitiate by incessant petty sacrifices. The serpent is 
tevered as sacred and fed as a domestic pet. Marriage is 
tion of etiquette, and is avenged by the parents. 
goose is given as a betrothal gift, as a symbol of 
fidelity and long life. Filial piety is cultivated to a 
remarkable degree, a son considering it his duty to follow 
his father to prison or exile. Sacrifices of pigs, sheep, 
and goats are offered to the firmament, to which they pray 
for rain or fair weather and the removal of plague and 

misfortunes.—FROM ‘‘ THE LADIES’ FIELD.” 


THE WOMEN OF BRITTANY. 
‘O the casual observer the Bretonne is not attractive 
or even supremely interesting. As a femme de 
chambre she is clumsy, slovenly, and rough of speech, 
lacking the graces and neatness of her Parisian sister. 
She shuflles about in felt slippers, her voluminous black 
skirts catch in everything, and if she waits at the 
table dhéte her method of handling cutlery is strongly 
She has no 
regularity in her work, and at the hour that she ought 
to be making beds she is probably sitting on the public 
staircase nursing her baby. She is generally married 
and, conversely, often ten years younger than you 
take her to be. To English eyes she is rarely beautiful. 
Her hair is strained tightly under her cap, her cheeks 
have seldom any delicacy of tint, and her figure and 
motions are ungainly and awkward. One's admiration 
is more frequently excited by some aged crone, whose 
fine, sharp features, alabaster complexion, and brilliant 
eyes make a pretty picture of rustic dignity. — FROM 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


means of travel or 
communication from 
settlement to  settle- 
ment. During the 
summer they are not 
fed by their owners, 
but are left to seek 
their sustenance as 
best they can. Hence 
the hungry brutes 
range the land near 
the coast and add 
to the problems of 
Labrador, as they per- 
mit no creature to 
live that they can pull 
down. If a horse 
were to be turned out 
to grass overnight, 
only its bare bones 
would be found in 
the morning. Even 
to human beings they 
are sometimes dan- 
yerous when night 
begins to fall, and on 
occasion, when hard 
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A Remarkable Wreck—The “ Wedding-Cake Pagoda”—The Mothers’ Rock, etc., etc. 


HE striking photograph here repro- 
(Ay | duced shows a spectacular steamship 
Ree Ia@e) wreck. It depicts the British steamer 
ee Meee) Princess May, which ran ashore on 

z August 5th last, while on a voyage 
to Alaska, on Sentinel Island. The vessel 
struck at two o'clock in the morning, at high 
tide, and the picture shows the position when 
the tide ebbed. Fortunately there was no loss 
of life, the sea being calm and the night clear. 
A remarkable fact about the wreck is that it 
occurred within about two hundred yards of the 
lighthouse. 

One of the most unique and attractive features 
on exhibition at the great Horticultural Ex- 
position recently held at Sebastopol, Cal., was a 
huge “apple locomotive,” shown at the top 
of the next page. All the exterior parts of 
this immense “ fruit engine ” were composed of 


an 


large and beautiful apples, of which thousands 
were used in the completion of the work. At 
first a wooden frame—an exact duplicate of a 
railway engine—was built, and all over this were 
placed apples, in tasty and artistic patterns. 
When all this work was completed there stood 
the perfect figure of a big “apple locomotive,” 
just as it appears in the photograph. Under a 
brilliant electric light the work presented 
a magnificent appearance — fairly dazzling. 
To build such a figure required much care, 
artistic skill, time, and no little expense. 
The total length of this “fruit engine” 
is twenty-six feet, while from the apple road- 
bed and ties up to the top of the stack is 
nearly ten feet. No detail has been omitted in 
the work. Every appurtenance belonging to a 
real, genuine locomotive is there, including 
cowcatcher, boiler, headlight, stack, whistle, 


A spectacular steamship wreck—The British steamer “ Princess May.” which went ashore on Sentinel Island, Alaska. 
From a Photograph by W. H. Case. 
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From a Uhotograph. 


bell, sand-chamber, cab, and tender. It is 
needless to add that this splendid piece of 
work was the central figure of public admiration, 
interest, and curiosity; also that the huge 
“‘apple locomotive” was awarded the highest 
premium of the Horticultural Exposition. 


At Mingun, on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy 
River, about five miles 
from Mandalay, in Burma, 
there stands a_ peculiar 
pagoda known as the 
Wedding - Cake Pagoda. 
It was built in the early 
part of the nineteenth 
century, and is in 
thoroughly good preserva- 
tion, only a few of the 
images inside having been 
broken. The extreme 
height to the top of the 
minaret is eighty feet, and 
the circumference about 
six hundred feet. The 
pagoda stands back from 
the river some three hun- 
dred feet, and is hidden 
from it by a grove of 
teak trees. Close to it 
is the famous Mingun 
Bell. Our photograph 
gives a good idea of this curious pagoda, 
which certainly bears a strong resemblance 
to a wedding-cake. 

‘The illustration on the next page is a quaint 
little natural history snapshot —a typical case 
of “the biter bit.” Mr. E. Carr, of Wingate, 


A locomotive made of apples—It won the hi¢hest award at a Californian horticultural show. 


The remarkable “ Wedding-Cake Pagoda” at Mingun, Burma, 


(Photograph. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


writes: “I keep Black 
East Indian, White Call, 
and wild ducks. For 
the first part of the year 
they are kept in large 
natural pens ex- 
tending into a 
lake, but when 


sufficient eggs 
have been 
gathered they 


are given their 
liberty and nest 
in the gorse 
surrounding the lake. 
Within the last two or 
three weeks no fewer 
than six ducks have 
deserted their nests be- 
tween the third and 
fourth week of incuba- 
tion, and when found 
these have been empty. 
The sixth duck had her 
nest on a raised mound 
by the side of the lake, 
and when she came off 
only two eggs, ‘dead 
in shells,’ 
remained. 


“The biter bit"—This weasel N e@ x t 

was apparently unable to . 
extract [his head from, the morning 
luck's efg, fell into a lake, 2 
and perished miserably.” thegentle 
From a Photograph. man seen 
in the 


photograph was found, 
just as shown, drowned in 
the lake. The weasel had 
apparently been unable to 
extract his head from the 


shell, and so _ perished 
miserably. Prior to the 
accident due to his 


greed he and his relatives 
had doubtless been feed- 
ing on the fat of the 
1and.” 

The next photograph 
shows a_venerable-look- 
ing Indian decorated 
with what at first glance 
appear ic be strings 
of potatoes, but are in 
reality stones of various 
sizes, bored and threaded 
on cords. These curious 
ornaments the old 
gentleman treasures very 
greatly, wearing them 


gir 


only on ceremonial occasions. ‘Tradition 
has it that in times gone by a particularly 
fortunate ancestor was a playmate of the 
god Krishna, who decorated him with these 
extraordinary ornaments. Since then they 
have been carefully guarded, being handed 
down from father to son as precious heir- 
looms. ll told, the stones number about 
three hundred, and their weight is consider- 
able. 

The photograph reproduced on the next 
page shows a large rock situated about 
three leagues from Chilecito, on the road 
to Famatina, in the Argentine Republic. 


potatoes, but stones, and are highly valued by their possessor —They 
supposed to 


centuries, and “ have been given to an ancestor by 


From a Photo, supplied-by The Fleet (Agency. 
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A curious legend 
—widely believed 
in the — district 
—centres in this 
great crag. Any 
woman wishing to 
be blessed with 
children must visit 
this rock—Piedra 
Prenada, as it is 
called — break off 
a_ small portion 
of the stone, grind 
it to powder, and 
drink it in water. 
In former times 
large numbers of 
women made the 
pilgramage to the 
rock, and its face 
bears evidence 
of the number- 
less fragments 
that have been 
chipped off. 
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wish to be blessed with children visit this rock, break off @ portion, grind it to 
powder, and drink it in water—The face of the rock bears evidence of the numberless fragments 
om aj that have been chipped of. [ Photograph. 
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“BY FLATTENING AGAINST THE ROUGH WALL AND DIGGING WITH MY FINGFRS I MANAGED TO 
KEEP FROM BEING WHIRLED UNDER THE TAWNY SPOUT OF SPRAY AND GRAVEL.” 
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“Black Crack.” 


BY FRED. R. LEWIS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


The extraordinary adventure that befell a sportsman while after mountain sheep in the San 
Miguel country of California. 


Ke iS @ general rule the excitement of 
4 \ a hunting is in direct ratio to the 
Pf mG) pluck and ferocity of the animal 
Dewy! sought; yet the most stirring and 

~ bizarre incident of my hunting ex- 
perience occurred in the chase of that most 
timid and wary of all game, the mountain 
sheep. The event chanced in connection with 
an expedition to the San Miguel country of 
California, and, as it involved a moment of 
physical contact with what I believe was one 
of the largest specimens of Ovis montana that 
ever lived, a brief account of it may be worth 
recording. . 

Starting from the Needles, for the best part 
of a fortnight we had traversed every kind of 
country, from rich irrigated river bottoms to 
arid plains of alkali, where the hollow trail of 
our pack-train, stretching away to the southern 
horizon, would gradually grow into bas-relief as 
the gusty desert wind blew away the loose earth 
around the tracks.- We crossed _flint-paved, 
cloud-burst moraines, where the horses’ hoofs 
wore to the quick, to zigzag down abrupt cut- 
banks into salt-sinks, where the place for every 
step had to be prodded with a stick. Always 
we had to endure the withering heat of the sun 
at midday and the biting coldness of the air at 
the end of the night ; and all the time we never 
saw a tree for shade, never a spring for drink, 
and never a sign of life to relieve the monotony. 
There was not even a trail for guidance, our 
course being steered, like that of a ship at sea, 
by compass-bearing of star and headland. 

The fourth day out we sighted the tip of the 


lofty and isolated mountain peak commonly 
Vol. xxvi.—40, 


‘called San Pedro, and from then on shaped 


our course over plain and pass by the blot its 
steadily growing bulk made against the deep 
blue of the northern sky. The tenth day, with 
all the horses’ water gone and only a few 
swallows apiece left for ourselves, we travelled 
long into the night, in the hope of reaching our 
destination and avoiding the pitiless grilling that 
a waterless day would render inevitable under 
the scorching sun. Soon after a wisp of the 
new moon wriggled down behind the shoulder 
of the now towering mass of San Pedro, bow- 
ever, we were compelled to camp through losing 
our bearings. The next morning we were afoot 
at daybreak, and, topping the first rise, found 
ourselves practically at our journey’s end. 

The sun, a disc of glowing copper, was just 
nosing its way above the rim of the desert, the 
floor-like surface of which stretched away beyond 
eye-range to the eastern horizon. The level 
tays, cutting through the clear air, struck upon 
each cliff and seam of the mighty San Pedro 
like the beams of a thousand searchlights. 
Every gully, every ravine, every canyon was 
sun-searched to the last pebble. All save one— 
a sinister line of heavy black, murky and bottom- 
less to the eye, which clove the mountain from 
the base upwards, to be finally lost in a tumble 
of giant boulders on a lofty mesa. From the 
lower end of this forbidding seam leapt a stream 
of clear water, to be dissolved in spray before it 
reached a rock-bound pool which glimmered in 
lucent green through the brighter verdure of 
a grove of fan-palms and nodding cottonwoods. 
A hundred-yard straggle of dewy grass, a fugitive 
gleam of water. between brown rocks, and the 
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Mr. Fred R. Lewis, who here relates a remarkable adventure that 
happened to him while hunting mountain sheep in California. 


From a Photograph. 


desert, as parched and dry as that which we had 
been traversing for weeks, resumed its sway. 

The prime object of our trip was to allow 
certain members of the party to look over some 
borax deposits, which done, there were still a 
few days left for hunting. The evening before 
we planned to go out for sheep there was a 
heavy cloud-burst high up on the mountain—a 
circumstance which led our head packer to 
believe that no animals would appear at the 
lower water-holes for forty-eight hours. It was 
for this reason that, except for a revolver, I was 
unarmed when I set out to explore the great 
black crack, the source of our water supply. 

At the outset my interest was aroused by the 
discovery of three sets of tracks in the moist 
sand near the foot of the falls, the largest of 
which, while like those of a sheep in form, seemed 
in size more like the tracks of a cow. Up a well- 
defined but precarious path to the head of the 
falls led the prints—the big ones first, from the 
fact that the others had cut into them —and 


then up the smooth bottom into the 
murky blackness of the sinister hole, an 
occasional grass-stain or hoof-scratch on 
the rock furnishing the only evidence 
that living creatures had passed. In 
less than a hundred yards the marks 
led me up to a deep-worn path, where 
1 found good footing many feet above 
the foam-white stream. Overhead the 
sides of the chasm overlapped in places, 
and occasional glimpses of the broken 
ribbon of the sky showed only patches 
of purple-black, studded with pale, 
lemon-coloured spots—the stars. The 
glare of the desert day had sunk to the 
subdued light of an old cathedral, and 
the roar of the stream, swelling con- 
stantly as I proceeded, seemed to have 
become a palpable substance rather than 
a mere sound. 

I was soon conscious of a strong 
draught of air rushing past, and the 
tingle of drift spray on my face. Round- 
ing a turn, I came upon another fall, or, 
more properly, a cascade, that came 
tumbling down a chute from a subter- 
Tanean source somewhere deep in the 
bowels of the mountain. The great 
crack bent sharply to the left and ran 
on with its bottom as dry as the sun- 
bleached sheep-skulls on the flat-topped 
rock. 

But where before both walls of the 
uncanny gorge were of black basalt, one 
—the left—was now formed of a lofty 
ledge of pure white crystalline quartz 
—“ bull” quartz, the miners call it. 
This acted as reflector for the few plum- 
mets of light that sounded to such a depth, 
and the sepulchral effect was less pronounced 
than in the lower chasm. Several old scars, 
where some prospector’s hammer had knocked 
off samples, showed from time to time, but the 
latter must have proved fragments of disappoint- 
ment, for even my untrained eye told me that 
but for a few sparkling clusters of yellow garnets 
the ledge. was almost, if not quite, barren of 
“values.” 

Impelled almost against my will, I fared on 
up the weird gorge, constantly marvelling at the 
grotesque effects in light and shade wrought 
by its sharply-contrasted walls. For perhaps a 
quarter of a mile it ran thus, and then, in one 
of the strangest corners in the world, bent again 
at right angles and zigzagged along in its original 
course up the mountain, both walls black as 
night again, almost knocking against each other. 
I will describe this place as I saw it at my 
leisure some days later, the rapid sequence of 


IN THE 


events of the next hour or so having made it 
impossible for me to give much intelligent 
attention to detail at the time. 

When the disturbances occurred that opened 
up the great crack in the lofty old mountain, the 
rift evidently ran down until it encountered the 
quartz vein, and then ran along and around the 
latter in the same way as a crack ina board runs 
around a knot-hole. The subterranean water- 
flow was probably tapped at the same time. The 
upper gorge only ran water in thunderstorms, 
and possibly for a while in the spring, when the 
sun was melting the winter's snow on the 
summit. Just as the crack reached the gleam- 
ing quartz wall its bottom fell away abruptly for 
three hundred feet or more, forming, when the 
flood was on, a waterfall whose stream was pre- 
cipitated out against the ledge and down to the 
pool below. 

Now the impetuous stream from a cloud-burst 
is usually composed of about as much sand as 
water, and centuries of grinding at the elbow in 
question had gouged out a well of great depth 
at the foot of the fall, partly worn out of the 
diamond-hard quartz and partly 

“scoured out of the volcanic 
rock of the mountain. Imme- 
diately after a flow had ceased 
this well was level -full, and 
looked like any other waterfall 
pool, but gradually the porous 
basalt absorbed its contents 
and its surface sank steadily 
till the next storm. The Indians, 
of course, had a characteristic 
story to the effect that the pit 
had its bottom in the infernal 
regions and the filling was the 
work of devils, who ‘cooled 
themselves during the journey 
up. through the water in pre- 
paration for the mild earthly 
temperatures. 

Around the right side of the 
well ran a narrow path, worn 
by zons of use into the sloping 
tock. Along this a man with 
a steady head could pick his 
way to a broad shelf ‘of flinty 
obsidian that was thrust out 
over the water directly under 
and behind where the fall came 
down after rains. This shelf 
was some ten yards long, and 
varied in width from two to 
five feet. It tilted slightly back- 
ward, and its whole surface was 
strewn with a snowy sand worn 
from the quartz cliff, which 
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remained behind when the lighter gravel and 
basaltic particles were sluiced away. 

When I came upon the scene the water of 
the well had sunk to about twenty feet below the 
shelf, path, and outlet,all of which were on nearly 
the same level. The wall behind the shelf was 
plainly the head of navigation for everything but 
birds; but, urged on by curiosity, I began to 
edge cautiously along the faint depression that 
led around the pit. It was ticklish work, and 
my eyes were too busy helping my feet to 
wander far afield after anything else. Suddenly 
a snort like the bursting of a bomb ripped out 
in the half-darkness ahead, and before I could 
retreat or even draw my revolver I was dealt a 
pile-driving blow across the thighs that sent me 
spinning down into the well. My legs were almost 
paralyzed from the blow, and various other 
portions of my anatomy suffered as I ricochetted 
into the depths, while the broadside slap I got 
from the water itself would have been ample 
cause for complaint under ordinary conditions. 
All this, however, was as nothing to the fact 
that the whole surface of the pool was presently 


A view looking out of the “ Black Crack” canyon. 
From a Photograph. 
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alive with hoofs and horns and woolly backs, 
and the air a-quiver with bleatings, snortings, 
and splashings, which, increased a hundred-fold 
by the ringing echoes of the gruesome cavern, 
made a bedlam that beggars description. 

It appears that I had stumbled upon my 
sheep at a moment when the strangeness of my 
surroundings had driven every thought of them 
from my mind. ‘The shelf was a day rendezvous 
of the flock under the suzerainty of a giant 
ram, and in true mountain-sheep fashion they 
had stood motionless during my approach, in the 
hope that I might overlook them and turn back. 
When they da start, it was a theatre-fire rush 
over again, and the narrow passage was not 
sufficient to accommodate the crowd. ‘The old 
patriarch himself had been responsible for my 
downfall, but the impact had also thrown his 
own dead-centre out of true, and we had gone 
together. Now he was experiencing the incon- 
venience of fifty pounds of horns on the top of 
a head that instinct was undoubtedly telling 


him it was vitally necessary to keep above water. . 


I don’t know how many of the flock escaped, 
but the pool was like a free plunge for the poor 
on an August afternoon. There must have been 
ten or twelve in all, not counting myself—mostly 
ewes—and each was trying to keep itself up by 
climbing over someone else. It was probably 
my imagination that led me to think at the tiie 
that the company showed favouritism in selecting 
my own much-abused body for a life-preserver, 


but it is very certain that I had a lively struggle _ 


of it for five minutes. 

At last I thought of my revolver with its 
chamber full of waterproof cartridges, but by 
the time I got it out some of the great heads 
were already beginning to droop, and I had 
neither the nerve nor the heart to fire into the 
staring, fear-stricken eyes that fixed themselves 
so appealingly on my own. One by one they 
ceased to press upon me and upon each other. 
The big ram went first, pawing the water to 
foam and snorting angrily until the brave old 
nose was driven under water by the sheer weight 


of the horns above it, and suffocation ensued. ~ 


Soon another ram ceased struggling, and shortly 
after him a weak old ewe. The last to go, a 
half-grown lamb, held on for some time by 
supporting its nose on the body of what may 
have been its mother and fecbly treading water. 
When at last life flickered out and the pathetic 
little body floated with only the withers showing 
among theother brown patches, the fascination 
of the grim tragedy passed and left me free to 
realize my own situation. 

T had found a narrow ledge about five feet 
under water upon which one foot could rest, 
while with a slight movement of the opposite arm 
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and hand I could keep my body in position and 
my head above the surface. By alternating the 
hands and fect in use I felt sure I was good 
for some hours. Not that there was much 
encouragement in this fact, for I knew the 
Indians would not venture into this devil’s 
canyon, and I had grave doubts about our 
Mexican packer. But it was something to have 
time to plan and do one’s best, even if nothing 
came of it. Bruce, I argued to myself, got out 
of prison by means of a spider, and surely seven 
fine mountain sheep—even dead ones—were 
better than a spider. I scanned the gently 
swaying bodies long and anxiously, but made 
nothing out of them. ‘Ihe basalt overhung 
all around, but the quartz face sloped back 
slightly, and in places was thickly studded with 
“knuckles” of garnets. It looked worth trying, 
at any rate, and it struck me that it would be 
vastly preferable to climb out on a ladder of 
garnets than by the golden stairs. 

I mounted to the level of the outlet without 
great difficulty, only to find twenty feet of 
smooth crystal, polished like a plate-glass mirror, 
between me and the path. I hung on despair- 
ingly for a space that seemed long enough for 
more garnets to grow in; then my _ strength 
and one of the supporting “knuckles” gave way 
together, and I went back to the water, striking 
no whit the softer for landing among the sheep. 
I swam back and took up my old position, 
with a toe on the submerged ledge, conscious 
that I was beginning to ache from head to foot. 
Shooting pains ran from hip to shoulder, making 
constant changes of position necessary, and 
at last the cold water began to have its effect 
and a violent cramp seized the calf of one of 
my legs. I managed to make the knotted 
muscles relax by gripping them with all my 
strength, first with one hand and then the other, 
but I got my head under water in doing it and 
came up snorting in a manner that reminded 
me altogether too much of the dying agonies of 
the big ram to be pleasant. 

Presently I was aware of a burning thirst, and 
for fully a minute I asked myself what I would 
not give for a long draught of cold water before 
I realized 1 was submerged to the very lips in 
the finest kind of drink. This was the first 
evidence I had that my mental faculties were 
beginning to miss connection, and my nerves 
began to give away very fast after that. Finally, 
I lost control of myself altogether and began to 
shout. The storm of echoes frightened me to 
silence for a minute or two; then, unable to 
stand the strain any longer, I whooped again, 
whipped out my revolver, and fired off the six 
shots in rapid succession. 

The effect was something tremendous. 


The 
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reverberations, at first ear-splittingly sharp, Then there would be an interval of silence 
gradually deepened as they rolled away, until before they came bounding back again to fill 
the sound fell to the mutter of distant thunder. the walls of my prison rumbles and deep- 
mouthed 
growls. 

A dozen times 
this terror I had 
loosed returned 
to whip to fid- 
dlestrings my 
remaining 
shreds of 
nerves, Some- 
times I could 
hear it come 
leaping down 
from above 
with pauses 
between each 
jump, as though 
to keep me in 
suspense at the 
slow approach ; 
again it would 
burst out un- 
heralded al- 
most over my 
head, while I 


“I Gired off the six shots in rapid succession.”” 
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cowered fear-stricken, 
in the water. 

Time and again I told myself that there’was 
a limit to Nature’s power to keep an echo going, 
and once I pinched myself and counted my 
fingers to make sure I was still possessed of 
reason, but nothing would stop the uncanfiy 
noises. 

After a while I noticed that the’ purple of my 
overhead sky-patch ‘had’ changed to black, and 
I knew it was night. All night long I fought 
cramps to the roll of that ghostly fusillade. I 
had lost all count of time, but when the sky 
brightened again I told myself it was morning. 
Perhaps now, in spite of their fears, the men 
would come to look for me. 

It was some time before I became aware that 
the terrifying volleys from my revolver-shots had 
ceased to echo, and the fore- 
noon seemed well advanced 
before another sound, a grind- 
ing roar, came to take their 
place. I was given no time to 
count my fingers or apply any 
other tests to determine whether 
it was a real sound or not, for 
while I was still trying to screw fr 
myself into a position from 
which I could see the top of the f 
fall, a mass of water and gravel 
shot out across the chasm, anc, 
breaking on the opposite wall of 
quartz, came showering down 
into the pool. 

Instantly my brain cleared 
and the drowsing faculties leapt 
to a quick understanding 
of the situation. The 
sounds I had fancied to 
be echoes had been real 
thunder. There had been 
a cloud-burst on the sum- 
mit, and the first of the 
flood that fell to the share 
of the black crack to carry 
off was now descending. 
I was sheltered by the 
overhang from the immediate fall of the sand 
and water, but if the burst had been a big 
one nothing could save me from a ride down 
stream and over the lower fall, in which case the 
sheep, already dead, would have all the best of 
it. On the other hand, if the fall of water above 
had been light, the storm might yet be the 
means of getting me clear. At any rate, there 
was to be no more of the terrible waiting ; some- 
thing was going to happen, and that speedily. 

The pool heaved and boiled, and turned 
a frothy yellow-white from the force of the 


submerged to the eyes 
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A stool made out of | the horns of the sheep recovered from The 
the “ Black Crack” canyon. 
From a Photograph. 
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cataclysm. Great geysers of foam leapt up and 
broke back upon themselves, and — swirling 
undercurrents locked and wrestled and turned 
about each other in the agitated depths. I was 
only able to hold to my footrest for a few 
seconds, but by flattening against the rough wall 
and digging with my fingers 1 managed to keep 
from being whirled under the tawny spout of 
spray and gravel. The bodies of the sheep kept 
sweeping by, and several times a great head 
came butting against my ribs, most uncannily 
suggesting that its owner, even in death, re- 
sented my intrusion upon the ancient retreat 
of his tribe. 

Almost before I could realize it my fingers 
clutched the edge of the ledge of obsidian upon 
which the sheep had been wont to rest. My 
numbed muscles refused to raise the dead 
weight of my body, but the rising 
water came to their assistance, and a 
drifting foam-flake came creeping upon 
the shelf at almost the same moment 
as did my weary frame. At the same 
time, also, the outlet on the lower side 
of the pool came into operation, and 
the problem of my chances became 
a very simple one. If the flood could 
get out fast enough to keep the level 
of the pool from rising more than a 
foot or two above the shelf all 
would be well; if not, I was 
undeniably scheduled for a 
head-long rush over a mile or 
so of rough rocks—and - then 
the fall. In the latter event my 
case would be about parallel to 

that of the captive of a 
tribe of savagés who 
make their prisoner run 
the gauntlet of a double 
line of club-men, and 
then tomahawk him if 
he happens to survive 
the clubbing. 
sheep, true as 
in life to their natural 
characteristics, crowded 
in typical sheep fashion for the opening and 
jammed up like a lot of logs, while the 
heaving surface of the pool threw foam-flecks 
above my waist before the way was cleared. 
Then the bodies fairly rolled over each other for 


‘first place as they tumbled out of sight on a 


roaring wave. All but the big ram, whose great 
horns, catching on the rocks, held him back. 
He finally went pounding off along the bottom, 
a valiant rear-guard to his one-time family. 

Five minutes later hardly a trickle was coming 
over the fall, and I was able to pick my way 
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back to camp without further mishap. Here I 
had not even been missed. My watch had 
succumbed when I first fell into the pool, and 
when I asked Antonio, one of the Mexican 
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“The sheep were jammed up like a lot of logs.” 


packers, for the time he told me that it was five 
o’clock. It took some time and argument to 
convince me that I had really returned to camp 
on the same day that I had left it. It appears, 
however, that I was gone but two hours and a 
half, and the men, not knowing that I was in 
the canyon, had felt no alarm when the stream 
swelled from the water from the cloud-burst. - 
We salvaged several fine pairs of horns—two 


of which are shown in the form of a stool in | 


one of the illustrations—from the battered 


bodies which we discovered strewn among the 
Vol. xxvi—41, 


boulders of the wash a few hundred yards below 
the fall, but those of the splendid old patriarch 
were not among them. His body we identified 
without difficulty, but—probably owing to their 
great weight—his magnificent horns had been 
broken off and worn to short stubs. We had 
no tape in the party, but the strand of riata 
which we cut after it had encircled one of these 
at the skull proved to be slightly over twenty 
inches in length, and I am confident that the 
unlucky vetcran’s horns must have been fully of 
this record-breaking circumference. 


dor fishing grounds. 
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The Romance of the 
Newfoundland Fisheries. 


BY SIR EDWARI) MORRIS, K.C., LL.D, PRIME MINISTER OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


In this absorbing article the Prime Minister of the oldest British Colony deals with the life 

and characteristics of the hardy fishermen of Newfoundland, men who go down to the sea 

in ships of their own building to hunt the seal and catch the cod. Sir Edward Morris gives 
some remarkable facts concerning these two great industries. 


# ROM the very earliest times fishing 
has been one of the most honourable, 
if not the most lucrative, of callings, 
and we have it on good authority 
= that St. Peter himself was a fisher- 
Fishing for cod was one of the very first 
occupations engaged in by the Pilgrim Fathers 
after settling in Massachusetts, and the name 
“Cape Cod,” which they gave to the great pro- 
montory of that State, as well as the fact that a 
cod-fish still hangs in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lative Assembly, indicates the respect these early 
pioneers had for the products of the sea. 

For three hundred years hardly any important 
treaty—whether of commerce or of peace—was 
made between England and the other Great 
Powers in which a place was not given to the 
Newfoundland fisheries. It was their importance 
and the desire of the nations to share in them 
that led to” Newfoundfand, as the late Lord 
Salisbury said, being “the sport of historic mis- 
fortune.” Owned by England, ‘Newfoundland 
was in the early days too remote from her 

. shores for the average Englishman to be able to 
appreciate the value of those great fisheries, and 
consequently, as the consideration for peace, 
they were pledged and hypothecated and mort- 
gaged to France and the United States, and 
alleged “servitudes” created, which not only 
retarded and kept back the advancement of 
Newfoundland, but from their very nature led 


man. 


to the passing of penal laws to prevent settle- 
ment in the country and the development 
of its natural resources. Is it any wonder 
that the ordinary Englishman of to-day knows 
less of Newfoundland, a British Colony and 
a country larger than his own, than he does 
of the Malay Archipelago? It was thought 
sufficient that Newfoundland should serve as 
a inursery for the navies of England, France, 
and the United States, and accordingly 
the fishermen of these countries continued to 
prosecute the fisheries on the great banks for 
over three hundred years. In the year 1600 
there were nearly four hundred fishing ships 
from England and nearly as many from the 
Colonies. To-day fifteen hundred sail of craft 
from Newfoundland go “down to the Labrador,” 
and fully ten times as many engage in the fishery 
in the bays and on the coasts of that country. 

It is to comply with the request of the Editor 
of THE Wip— Wortp MacazinE to set forth 
something of the main fisheries of Newfoundland 
and the habits of its people that the present 
paper is written Such a task, within the, con- 
ventional limits of a magazine article, must 
necessarily be incomplete, and at best can serve 
only as a suggestion to those who are not 
acquainted with Newfoundland to visit her 
shores and study the life of the people by actual 
observation. 

The cod is probably the. most prolific of all 
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sea-fish, though its habitat does not extend over 
as large an area as other species. ‘The cod is 
only found in northern waters, and will live and 
thrive only in certain temperatures. Some day, 
owing to the wonderful asset which Newfound- 


the largest catch of cod ever taken on the New- 
foundland and Labrador coasts was that secured 
in tgog, the yield being estimated in weight at 
one million eight hundred thousand quintals, 
or two hundred -and one million pounds ; to 


Harbour Grace, the oldest settlement in Newfoundland, established by the first Governor three hundred years ago. 
From a@ Photograph. 


land possesses in her cod-fishery, she is destined 
to be the great fish depot of the world. It is 
not alone on the great “ banks,” many miles off 
her coasts, that cod are found in countless 
millions, but around the whole island—on the 
“ledges” and “grounds” off the capes and 
promontories that jut into the Atlantic, as well 
as on the Labrador coast, for a stretch of-a 
thousand miles. In these regicns you require 
no hatcheries to aid the wonderful fecundity of 


Nature ; indeed, it 
is doubtful if you 
require any laws or 
regulations to protect these fisheries, unless it 
be in the shoal waters of the bays. 
Notwithstanding that for three hundred years 
the fisheries of these waters have been prose- 
cuted by the rival fishermen of two hemispheres, 


Catching squid, one of the vrlasipal | par fishes used 
From a Photo. by 


which may be added two hundred thousand 
quintals—the quantity locally consumed in New- 
foundland during and after the fishing’ season. 
‘The value of the fish alone, without any regard 
to the by-products—oil, roes, skin, offal, etc. —is 
ten million dollars. 

This whole enormous eck of cod is salt- 
cured—just as it was in the days of John Guy, 
Newfoundland’s first: Governor, who, three 
hundred years ago, prosecuted the cod fishery 


by the Newfoundlanders. 
sway, St. John's, N.F. 


in Newfoundland and made the first settlement 
in that country. 

The process of salt-curing is as follows. After 
the fish is taken off the hook it is split and the 
backbone taken out; it is then carefully washed 
and packed one over the other, with a layer of 
salt between. After remaining in “salt bulk” 
for a few days it is’ washed oit.in fresh water 
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and exposed to the sun on “scaffolds” or 
“flakes” for three or four days, when it becomes 
perfectly dry, white, and hard, and is then ready 
for market. 

For this fish the Newfoundlander receives on 
an average about three and a half cents per 
pound, or about twopence-halfpenny of English 
money. It is a curious fact that the salt-cure 
process seems in no way to detract from the 
delicious flavour of the cod nor in any way to 
lessen its attraction as a frequent article of food, 
and the inhabitants of those southern countries, 
such as Spain, Italy, Greece, Portugal, Brazil, 


from a Photo, by) 


and the West Indies, who largely consume it, 
as well as our own people, in many cases prefer 
the salted to the fresh article, when properly 
watered and cooked. 

One strong point in favour of the salted 
article is that, unlike most foods, the bacilli of 
tuberculosis cannot live in it. ‘The day is not 
far distant when the whole catch of Newfound- 
land cod will be marketed fresh in cold storage 
or some equally scientific process, and when 
that day arrives it will not be two million 
quintals that will be taken from the sea but 
more like ten million. ‘he supply is inexhaust- 
ible—there is no question about the quantity 


A fishing station on the coast. 


or the certainty of securing the fish—it is the 
successful marketing in the Mediterranean and 
Brazilian ports that troubles the Newfound- 
lander. ‘Ihe demand in these countries is 
limited, and the competition of French and 
Norwegian fish has to be met. ‘The Newfound- 
land merchant and fishermen know that the 
demand for their produce is restricted, and they 
govern themselves accordingly. The very worst 
thing that can happen to Newfoundland—para- 
doxical as it may appear—would be a very large 
catch, or, as it is termed, “a good fishery,” for 
good fisheries mean low prices. 


(S. J2. Parsons, St. Jokn's, NR 


In the summer months, from May till Decem- 
ber,- cod-fish is found in Newfoundland and 
Labrador. No matter how far north you go it 
is there, and at some of the favourite fishing- 
grounds, like Cape St. Mary’s, Battle Harbour, 
or Bonne Esperance, it is not uncommon for 
fishermen to take their whole catch ina few 
days. The waters literally teem with these fish. 
This is what is known as the “Caplin School.” 
The “Caplin School” occurs with mathe- 
matical precision every year, and lasts from 
about the zoth of June to the roth or 2oth of 
July. It is so called on account of the tiny 
fish which come to the shores of Newfound- 
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land at that season. 
The caplin is a small 
fish about six inches 
in length, resembling 
a lance or smelt ; it 
has a peculiar dull 
blue colour, and 
rather a flat than a 
rounded back, there 
being a ridge on each 
side which, slightly 
protruding, gives the 
back a flat appear- 
ance. All the fish 
are the same size, 
though there is a 
slight difference 
between male and 
female. Of all known 
fish it has the most 


deljcate, delicious, 
and appetizing 
flavour, and when 


fried or cooked by 
any of the modern 
methods is most 
satisfying ; epicures 
who have tasted them 
say there is no fish 
can compare with it. 
They are all the same 
size, no small or 
young or old or 
medium, which curi- 
ous fact has given rise 
to the belief that, like 
the squid, there is a 
distinct and new fish 
every year. These 
tiny fish come annu- 
ally to the shore to 
spawn, and are pur- 
sued by the cod, 
whale, porpoise, and 
other fish, who devour 
them in large quanti- 
ties. They frequent 
the sani. -boachegygi 
coming right in on the shore to deposit their 
spawn. So numerous are they that they are 
used by the inhabitants as a fertilizer, and 
thousands of loads are taken right out of the 
water and placed on the fields or made into 
compost by mixing with earth or peat. 
Marvellous though it may seem, the beaches 
of the island are black with these fish, and you 
may row in a boat for days through miles of 
them as they lie in the surf. You have only 
to “shoot” a seine around them to secure 


A typical Newfoundland fisherman. 
From a Photo, by Holloway, St. Johw's, NF. 
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thousands of barrels. 
They are used princi- 
pally as a bait - fish. 
Having been caught, 
they are placed fresh 
on the hook or iced 
down or salted, and 
brought out on the 
fishing - ground = or 
banks, where they 
tempt the cod to 
abandon his roving 
habits and settle on 
.the land. The cap- 
lin was the principal 
bait - fish that for 
three centuries was 
used by the French 
fishermen, who, com- 
ing out from St. Malo 
and other ports in 
France, made St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, 
the small French 
islands off the New- 
foundland coast, the 
base of their fishing 
operations. This 
fishery has now been 
practically destroyed 
by the enforcement 
of the Newfoundland 
Bait Act, by which it 
is forbidden to sell 
bait to foreign fish- 
ing-vessels, and New- 
foundland fishermen 
have realized that it 
is better to catch 
fish themselves than 
to become merely 
the bait-catchers for 
foreigners. 

It is the prosecu- 
tion of this fishery 
that has made New- 
foundlanders the 
splendid race of sea- 
faring men they are, and that in the old days 
formed the nursery for the navies of England, 
that under Drake and Nelson made her the 
mistress of the seas. And even to-day, notwith- 
standing that owing to the introduction of 
modern methods this ancient calling has been 
robbed of a good deal of the romance which 
at one time attached to it, there is yet 
sufficient excitement in the lives of the New 
foundland fishermen to make them one of the 
most interestingof studies. The Newfound. 
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lander {s, in the truest sense of the word, a 
“jack of all trades.” He builds his house and 
his vessel, furnishes the one and sails the other. 
A Newfoundlander will go into the forest and 
hew down the growing trees, cut and fashion 


them ‘into the timbers~and planks and booms: 
he will then build - 


and mastg.for his schooner ; 
her, paint”-her; make the ironwork for her, cut 
and make her sails, and then sail and navigate 
her. He will in the long winter nights make 
and mend his nets and cod-traps, seines and 
bultons, and when the spring opens sail five 
hundred miles away to the great banks or the 
Labrador, coming back in the autumn witK his 
load of fish, which he cures himself. In his 
intervals of spare time he will cut the materials 
for his dwelling-house and barns, stages and 
“flakes,” and build and erect the same. Spite 
of all this, he still finds time to do all that is 
necessary in ploughing and tilling the few acres 
of land attached to his home. 

It is a sight that can be witnessed only in 
Newfoundland to see fifteen hundred schooners, 
all built and owned and sailed and manned by 
Newfoundland fishermen, starting in the month 
of June for the Labrador fishing-ground, lying 
hundreds of miles away—to return in a few 
months each with a load of fish sufficient to 
support and maintain the crew on board and 
their families for the whole year. The hardships 
these men endure are great and the privations 
many. The risks they run in buffeting the 
tempests are daily and hourly, and yet but rarely 
is a life lost,.so thoroughly are they 
masters of their work and so com- 


pletely have they acquired that full 
knowledge of their surroundings which 
fits them for their perilous calling. 


» The Newfoundland fisherman is by ~ 
instinct a mariner. From a child he 
is cradled on the billows, and the 
fogs, the bergs, 
and the ice-floes, 
the tides, the 
winds, and the 
currents, have no 
dread for, him; 
they teach him 
the wonders of 
Nature, by which 
he is surrounded. 
Many are the 
stories that are 
told of the splen- 
did heroism dis- 
played by these 
hardy toilers in 
rendering help to 
their fellow-fisher- 


From a Photo. by) 
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folk or unfortunate shipwrecked crews, which 
happily are now a rarity on our coast, but 
which in the days gone by were more frequent, 
The historian of Newfoundland, Judge Prowse 
—himself a contributor to THE WipE WorLD 
MacaziNe+—but recently recorded the following, 
which-aptly illustrates this phase of the life of 
the Newfoundland fisherman, and deserves a 
place with .the exploit of England’s Grace 
Darling. 

As_a typical representative of his class the 
true story of George Harvey is worth recording. 
All his life he had resided on a low, rocky island 


- afew miles east of Cape Ray. 


ve 


In those days the emigrant ships to Canada 
were crowded with passengers. In the autumn 


“of 1832 the brig Despatch, bound to Quebec 


. their lives. 


A fisherman-farmer's humble hut. inthe woods, 


with a hundred and sixty-three souls, in a gale 
of wind struck a rock about three miles from 
Harvey’s home. He heard the signals of dis- 
tress, and immediately launched his boat, with 
his boy of twelve, his girl of seventeen, and 
his dog, and tried to get out to the wreck. 
On the deck of the doomed ship were crowded 
the crew and passengers, in imminent peril of 
A terrible sea raged between his 
boat and the wrecked ship, but across that 
awful waste of water the gallant fisherman and 
his brave children urged their frail skiff. To 
get close to the stranded ship was to court 
instant destruction, and the task of saving those 
on board seemed well-nigh hopeless, but Harvey’s 
noble Newfoundland dog, deep diver, bold 


[fdtlowat, St. John's, N.F. 
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A Newfoundland harbour—This picture gives some idea of the rugged nature of the coastline. 
f y, St n's, NF 


swimmer, with marvellous intelligence seemed 
to understand what was required of him, and 


at a signal from his master sprang out of. 


the boat and swam toward the ship. The 
seas overwhelmed him and drove him back, 
but he persevered, and finally came near 
enough. The sailors threw him a rope, which 
he gripped with his sharp teeth, and at last 
he got back to his master and was drawn 
into the boat almost dead from exhaustion. 
Communication was now established between 
the ship and Harvey’s skiff, and with the most 
laborious efforts every soul was saved. King 
William 1V. was so pleased with Harvey’s gallant 
deed that he sent him a present of a hundred 
pounds, had a large gold medal specially engraved 
with a description of his exploit, and sent him 
an autograph letter through the Governor. On 
September 14th, 1838, he again saved twenty- 
five men, the crew of the ship Rankin, of 
Glasgow. ‘The ship went to pieces. The crew 
were hanging to the iron rail that ran round the 
poop, when in the same gallant, fearless way he 
and his brave youngsters brought them off in 
safety. Out of his slender store Harvey fed all 
these poor shipwrecked people, and after the loss 
of the Despatch he was left utterly destitute, and 
his family were compelled to live on salt fish, 
without bread, flour, butter, or tea, for the whole 
winter. It is painful to relate, on the authority 
of Jukes, that four years after the event he had 
received no compensation from the wealthy 
Scotch owner of the Rankin. 

I must not, however, occupy too much space 
in recording the brave deeds of the Newfound- 
land fishermen—their work is on record. 


I would like, however, to tell again the brave 
deed of John McGrath, a typical Newfoundland 
banking captain. Sprung from the very best 
stock on both sides, he had the additional 
advantage of a good commercial education. 
The lure of the sea was upon him, for both 
sides of his family for generations had been 
masters of their own fishing schooners, and at 
twenty-one the subject of my story was master 
of a “banker” fishing on the Newfoundland 
banks. Men of the type of John McGrath, how- 
ever—with a master’s certificate, sober, reliable, 
honest, and resourceful—are not allowed to 
continue long on the deck of banking schooners, 
and at twenty-five Captain John McGrath was 
master of the Admiral Dewey, a large four- 
thousand-ton ship running between Boston and 
the West Indies in the fruit trade. It was on 
one of the regular trips of this service that the 
occasion arose which gives him the right to-day 
to wear on his breast the medal of the Humane 
Society. 3 

A strong wind was blowing and an angry sea 
running when, on the afternoon of the third day 
out from Boston, one of the crew—a negro— 
was washed overboard. At the moment of the 
accident Captain McGrath was on the bridge 
and saw what had taken place. To him there 
was no question as to what he ought to do, and 
overboard he went at once. He was successful 
in his‘noble act of rescue, and after an hour in 
the water, buffeted by the waves, he and the 
sailor were taken on board. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more inter- 
esting occupation, from the standpoint of a 
naturalist, than (the study of, the Newfoundland 
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seal fishery. ‘Ihe seal lishery has now been prose- 
cuted for two hundred years, and yet the number 
of seals in the ocean to-day is probably as great 
as On that June morning four hundred years 
ago, when Cabot, in the little ship Matthew, of 
Bristol, sailed into the harbour of King’s Cove, 
Newfoundland. : 

The home of the seal is in the far north, 
amidst the ice-floes and the bergs. He is 
amphibious, and spends as much time on the 
ice as in the water; he is also omnivorous, and 
can pick a meat bone with the same relish as a 
tiger, but can make as good a breakfast from 
the menu of an ordinary hotel as from his 


From a Photo. $y) 
Vol. xvi, —42, 


favourite dish, a ten-pound salmon. No known 
fish has developed more intelligence in the 
sense of submitting himself to be trained out of 
his element, the water, and developing those 
traits of memory, obedience, suppression of 
desire, and control of natural instincts, than the 
seal. This is amply borne out by the exhibitions 
we see in the aquariums and zoological gardens 
of the large cities of Europe and America. 

The seal’s home is in the far north, but he 
comes down off the Newfoundland coast once 
every year, and then, on the ice, the mother 
seal gives birth to its young, and the whole 
family or tribe of seals disport themselves in 


Removing the layer of fat from a seal’s skif. 
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millions for weeks on the floe or drift ice. This 
has come down from the Greenland or Labrador 
coasts, and consists of sheet and “slob” ice, 
which forms north of Labrador after October in 
each year, and is carried down with the Arctic 
currents in the months of February and March. 
Once this ice meets the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream, which flows off the coast of Newfound- 
land, it melts and disappears. Interspersed in this 
floe or drift,ice are numerous bergs of varying, 
fantastic, and picturesque form. ‘Ihese are 
the surroundings selected by Nature for the 
birth of the young seal. Greenland, though his 
summer abode, is not his winter home. Early 
in October he leaves the far north and moves 
south, fishing as he comes. He is generally on 
the north coast of Newfoundland at Christmas, 
and fishes from there out towards the New- 
foundland banks, some hundreds of miles from 
the coast. In the month of April he starts 
for his summer residence in Greenland. On or 
about March 1st the female seals get on to the 
sheet ice and have their young. When born 
they are what are called ‘‘cats,” weighing about 
seven pounds. They are then covered with fur 
which, in point of texture and beauty, surpasses 
the fur of the South Sea seal; this, however, 
they lose or shed within a week from their birth. 
‘The seal is born about the rst of March, and 
they are usually “prime” seals by the seven- 
teenth of that month, weighing then about fifty 
pounds—in other words, without having left the 
ice they have increased in weight at an average 
rate of about three pounds per day! This 
wonderful result is due largely, if not entirely, to 
the nutritive character of the mother’s milk. I 
am not aware of this ever having been analyzed, 
but when it is I am satisfied that it will be 
found to possess some special feature of a 
fattening character. The young seal generally 
takes to the water about the 1st of April, when 
three or four weeks old, but during this season 
the male as well as the female have been toa 
very large extent on the sheet-ice. Both male 
and female have to fish for a living, and so go 
off every morning down through a hole in the 
ice to hunt for fish. All fish are welcome to a 
place on their menu, but the cod is the favourite 
item. It is a rare thing to kill a seal without 
finding in his stomach the remains of a cod-fish. 
This is all the more surprising when one thinks 
of the clumsy form of the seal for swimming 
through the water as compared with the cod. 
The seal may, therefore, be regarded as a real 
enemy of the cod-fish, and allowing two cod-fish 
per day for, say, two million seals, we have four 
million cod-fish consumed every day ; this multi- 
phed by three hundred and sixty-five gives an 
annual consumption of cod of one billion four 
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hundred and sixty million cod-fish, or about six 
times as much as the whole cod-fishery of 
Newfoundland. 

The instinct of the seal is marvellous. It will 
leave its young on the ice in the morning and, 
going down through a hole, remain away all day 
swimming in search of food. Returning in the 
evening it will locate its offspring in the same 
“patch” amongst hundreds of thousands of 
other baby seals, notwithstanding that the ice 
may have wheeled or drifted fifty or sixty miles 
during the day from wind and tide, and notwith- 
standing that the patch may extend thirty or 
forty miles from one end to the other. Whether 
this instinct is of the class that enables the bird, 
without any mark or chart, in a forest with 
millions of trees alike, to find its way back 
with ease and precision to its nest, I do not 
know, but it is one of those wonders in Nature 
before which human knowledge is brought to a 
full stop. 

It is amidst these surroundings that the New- 
foundland fisherman goes out annually on the 
roth of March to the “frozen pans” to win 
and garner from them riches as certain as 
those gathered from the wheatfields of the 
world. 

At present the seal-fishery is carried on by 
means of twenty large steamers specially built 
for resisting ice. Each steamer carries on an 
average a crew of about two hundred men. The 
seals are killed when on the ice by a blow on 
the head with a gaff or stick which the hunter 
carries; when in the water they are shot. 
Sometimes the old seals are shot on the ice, as 
they are apt to take to the water when 
approached. 

When the ‘seals, or, as they are termed, 
“ pelts ””—the carcasses having been removed— 
are brought into port, they are landed, placed 
on the skinning-table, and the fat, averaging 
about four inches in thickness, removed from 
The latter is then cured, tanned, and 
manufactured into a beautiful leather exten- 
sively used in the making of travelling bags, 
purses, bicycle saddles, cigar cases, bookbind- 
ing, and harness. The fat is manufactured into 
oil and used for lubricating purposes. 

‘The greatest number of seals ever known to 
have been killed in any one year was six hun- 
dred thousand, whilst the average is about three 
hundred thousand, the catch last season being 
about four hundred thousand. The men are 
“found” while at the fishery by the owner of 
the steamer, and are his partners in the results 
of the voyage, receiving one-third as their share, 
or every third seal. They usually make, on an 
average, ten pounds each, the time occupied 
being about three weeks. 


The Capture of the Gunboat. 
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An amazing story of modern piracy, hailing, appropriately enough, from the Caribbean 


Sea, that old-time haunt of the black flag rovers. 


Mr. Lees describes how a band of ruffians, 


by means of a trick, got on board a warship belonging to the Republic of Honduras, murdered 
the officers and crew, and made off with the vesse!! 


Sa NE morning, early in March, 1910, 
Ke WE Sefior Sigilla, a naval official of the 
G) Republic of Honduras, sat in his 
ANSE office at Puerto Cortez, listening to 
a strange story of the sea. The 
teller was a young lieutenant, Hanna by name, 
who for a little over a year had been attached to 
the State gunboat Zatvb/a, and whose services 
had been so exceptionally brilliant that he had 
been marked down at head-quarters for early 
promotion. No one, seeing him in his present 
condition, would ever have given him credit for 
a good record and fine prospects —that is to say, 
no one who did not know him as well as Senor 
Sigilla did. There was the mark of a nasty blow 
on his left cheek-bone; his face was lined with 
suffering and fatigue ; his hair was matted ; his 
uniform torn and stained with sea-water. Even 
Sefior Sigilla himself had at first suspected that 
he was an impostor. Could it be possible, he 
thought, as he sat intently listening to Hanna's 
narrative, that this was the brilliant young officer 
whom he had seen only a few months before 
promenading the decks of the Zatud/a, then 
anchored in the waters of Puerto Cortez ? 
Hanna told his tale with characteristic brevity 
and straightforwardness. At times it sounded 
like an official report, prepared for the members 


of a committee of inquiry; at others—and — 


Sigilla’s questions strengthened the illusion 
like the declaration of a witness in a court of 
law. But every now and then there was a catch 
(some people would have called it a sob) in the 
narrator’s voice, and this personal note took the 
chill off the interview. 

“Tt is just three months and three days since 
you last saw the Zatud/a,” began the lieutenant 
““We were anchored out there in the roads, 
waiting for orders to move, and when they 
arrived from head-quarters you yourself brought 
them on board, and we said good-bye. An 
hour later we were under full steam for ‘Truxillo, 
the first of the ports of call mentioned in the 
instructions. You know what those irfstructions 
were, and you will remember that the captain 
said our cruise would last about two months 
and a half. We ought, indeed, to have been 


back at Puerto Cortez a fortnight ago. But I 
fear that you will never set eyes on the Zatubla 
again.” 

“Never see the Zatubla again!” exclaimed 
Sehor Sigilla, starting with astonishment and 
leaning a little nearer. “I am sorry to hear 
this news, Hanna. Where was she wrecked?” 

“Wrecked! Would to Heaven that she was, 
and lying in a hundred fathoms of water! 
There might have been no dishonour in that. 
No; the Zaué/a has not gone on the rocks. 
She is afloat at this very minute. But all the 
same she is lost—and in such circumstances 
that the Government will never forgive those 
who are responsible.” 

Senor Sigilla was distinctly puzzled. He 
knitted his brows and looked still more fixedly 
at the speaker. It was the first time that he 
had heard of a State gunboat being lost in time 
of peace without being wrecked. What was the 
answer to this extraordinary enigma? It was 
evident that Hanna was neither an impostor nor 
suffering from mental derangement. He must, 
therefore, be in possession of some important 
piece of news. What was his secret ? 

“The Zatubla has been captured by pirates,” 
said Lieutenant Hanna, and proceeded to tell 
the following amazing story :— 


This terrible affair happened whilst we were 
on our return voyage, and when only a hundred 
miles away from Puerto Cortez. We were 
returning, as you know, with a valuable cargo of 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee — provisions for 
Government stores ; and hoth on the outward 
and homeward voyages all had gone well. About 
a fortnight ago, whilst steaming at fourteen knots, 
with a fairly calm sea, the men at the look-out 
sighted a boat. She was several miles away, but 
well on the line of our route, and on coming up 
with her—which we did very quickly —we found 
that she contained a dozen men, all of whom 
appeared to be ina state of great exhaustion. 
Two of the most energetic of them signalled to 
us by waving their oars, and some of the others 
raised their arms,as though imploring us to come 
to their assistance: 
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Our captain at once gave orders to stop the 
vessel, and on getting alongside the boat we 
entered into conversation with its occupants. 
‘They were all of them dark-skinned fellows, and 
there was hardly one who hadn’t a face which 
you would call distinctly eyil. In fact, person- 
ally, I did not like the look of any of them, and 
I told the captain so. -Nearly all of them, too, 


were armed; though, as the first lieutenant 
correctly remarked, there was nothing very 
surprising in that, considering the necessity 


there is for everybody trading in these parts 
to be prepared to meet undesirable characters. 
The two men with the oars—who, unlike their 
ted-capped, bare-breasted companions, wore 
sombreros, striped woollen shirts, and coats— 
acted as spokesmen. They and their com- 
rades, they said, were the owners of a small 
coasting-vessel named £/ Baya ‘Three days 
before, after night had set in, fire had broken 
out on board, and, as there was a fresh wind 
blowing, had spread so rapidly that they had 
only just had time to lower themselves into 
their boat and escape. With the very scantiest 
of provisions they had pushed off into the 


“They signalled to us by waving their oa 


darkness, and ever since they had been at the 
mercy of the waves and adverse currents. They 
had already sighted two vessels, but neither had 
taken the slightest notice of them. They 
thanked the captain for showing more heart, 
and implored him to have still further pity upon 
them by taking them on board. A little bread 
and water—for they were dying of hunger and 
thirst—was all that they required. In return 
for their food and passage to Puerto Cortez they 
would willingly do any work that was set them. 


The story seemed to be a truthful one, and, 
coupled with the men’s dejected appearance, it 
touched the captain’s heart. But I did not like 
the look of the fellows at all, and as some of the 
red-capped ones—they were the ugliest rascals 
of the lot, and wore large earrings—came up the 
rope-ladder that had been thrown down to them 
it struck me that they showed more agility than 
was consistent with their alleged fast. However, 
as I had told the captain and thrown out a hint 
to the first lieutenant, it was not for me’ to do 
anything more in the matter except obey orders. 

The captain gave /instructions that the men 
were to be ‘taken to thé ‘sailors’ quarters, where 
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rations were to be served out to them, and they 
were to be given a reasonable time to recover 
from their fatigue. The captain ordered, too, 
that rum should be given to those who needed 
it—a very unwise thing to do, seeing how prone 
our men.are to become victims to the tempta- 
tions of drink. But he forgot—and this was 
the gravest fault of all—to order that all arms 
were to be laid aside. 
Exactly what hap- 
pened when our men 
and those we had picked 
up got together no one 
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swords, were worse than useless ; they only got 
in the way, and one of them, mistaking me for 
an enemy, even made a wild hit at my head with 
his empty rum bottle. Ten minutes sufficed 
to see the end of the encounter. The captain 
was the first to go. He fell, without a word, 
with a bullet in his head. One by one I saw 
my four brother-officers wounded to the death. 
The same fate over- 
came the handful of 
sailors — most _ inade- 
‘quately armed — who 
supported us. Save for 


di grande 


can say. But I shall 
not be far wrong, I 
think, in saying that 
they fraternized, that 
the bottles of rum were 
passed round very freely, 


a Tatubla, appartenente 

reduce da un viaggio ch approvvigionamento, 

rotta verso la sua nazione, quando in alto mare fu 
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a blow on my cheek, I 
had so far escaped un- 
hurt ; but I should 
undoubtedly have been 
killed had I not quickly 
made up my mind to try 


and that the wily pirates 
—for pirates they were 
—allowed the sailors of 
the Zafudla to have the 
major portion of the 
liquor. Anyway, when 
the first act in the 
tragedy came, a couple 
of hours or so after we 
had resumed our voyage, it was evident that our 
men were in an advanced state of intoxication, 
whereas the others were in complete possession 
of their powers. 

I was walking the upper deck, feeling very 
uneasy in my mind, when suddenly I heard a 
sharp cry of pain from the sailors’ mess-room. 
Almost simultaneously there was the crash of a 
breaking bottle, a confused sound of angry 
voices, and hand-to-hand fighting. Rushing 
down the companion ladder, I came within 
sight of the entrance to the mess-room just in 
time to see one of our crew dash forth, bleeding 
from a wound in his neck, stagger a few yards, 
and then fall heavily on his face. Hardly had 
he fallen when others followed him—a veritable 
human torrent, drunken and _terror-stricken. 
Nearly every man had a bottle in his hand, 
nearly all were wounded, and on their heels, in 
hot pursuit, came a couple of the red-capped 
demons whom we had befriended. I drew my 
revolver and shot the foremost. As he fell, his 
companions, with pistol, rifle, or knife in hand, 
rushed forth on to the deck, and, the captain, 
my fellow-officers, and the men who were on 
duty having assembled on hearing the uproar, 
we faced the band of pirates. 

From the very outset, however, the fight was 
a terribly uneven one. We had been taken 
completely by surprise. Our drunken men, 
possessed of hardly enough sense to draw their 
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to save myself. During 
the course of the fight 
we had gradually been 
driven back and forced 
to seek any place of 
safety we could find. 
When the last of my 
companions fell I saw 
that it was useless to 
hold out any longer, so, an idea suddenly 
coming into my head, I dodged behind one 
of the guns and, fortunately unobserved, 
made rapidly towards the stern, where I 
remembered that the pirates’ boat was in tow. 
By this time the Zasud/a was rapidly slowing 
down—a sign that the engineers had either 
abandoned their posts or been overpowered. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I trusted myself 
to the thin, though strong, rope which attached 
the boat to the ship, and, at the expense of cut 
-hands and a ducking, somehow managed to 
reach it in safety. I then severed the cable 
with a stroke of my sword, seized the oars, which 
were lying at the bottom of the boat, and began 
rowing with all my might in the opposite direc- 
~.tion to that of the Zutub/a. Mentally and 
physically I strained after one object—to get 
as far ‘away from:'hér as. possible and carry the 
news home. How I prayed that my escape—a 
truly miraculous one--might be unobserved ! 
After a few minutes I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Zatué/a entirely change her course 
and, once more at her top speed, rapidly steam 
away. 

I did not reach land until two days later, 
and then not entirely through my own efforts. 
I rowed until nightfall—rowed until my arms 
were powerless to pull another stroke. Darkness 
came on, and a dozen times during the night 
I thought the boat was going to capsize. At 
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daybreak I was too 
exhausted to care 
what happened, and 
in this semi - insen 
sible condition I was 
found at ten o’clock 
in the morning by 
the owners of a small 
fishing-vessel. They 
took me on_ board, 
brought me back to 
my senses, and 
landed me, at night 
time, at a little hamlet 
on the coast. There 
I remained fora week, 
suffering from a high 
fever. As soon as | 
was able to leave my 
bed I made my way 
along the coast, 
travelling as 
rapidly as a pen- 
niless man can 
in this country. 
I reached 
Puerto Cortez, 
and carried out 
my first duty, 
Sehor Sigilla— 
to report myself 
to you. 


Needless to 
say, the capture 
of the Zatubla— 
the most daring 
enterprise ever 
recorded in the 
annals of the 
Republic of 
Honduras— 


created a most “1 


painful impres- 

sion in the Government offices at ‘Tegucigalpa. 
Senor Sigilla telegraphed a full account to his 
chiefs ; Lieutenant Hanna sent in his signed 
statement ; and the authorities having put their 
heads together, the Government at once issued 
instructions for what the newspapers called an 
“implacable” chase after the pirates. ‘Two of 
the Republic's fastest gunboats went in pursuit, 
and well within the week, thanks to information 
received from passing vessels, the Zatud/a was 
sighted. She was slowly steaming along in 
company with a small sailing vessel, the one 
which the pirates had alleged was burnt, and 
which they had kept out of sight until their 
trick to obtain possession of the gunboat had 
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managed to reach it in safety.”" 


succeeded. On the vessels coming well within 
range the pirates must have realized that the 
game was up, for they made a very feeble 
attempt to escape, and offered only the very 
poorest resistance when fire was opened upon 
them. The management of the guns of a 
modern war-boat was evidently not at all in 
their line, and the entire band was captured 
without further bloodshed. Less than a month 
later they paid the penalty for murder and 
robbery on the high seas. It was discovered 
that this was by no means their first act of 
piracy, and that they had for years been carry- 
ing out extensive smuggling operations all along 
the coast of the Caribbean Sea. 
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A party of Gwari beadmen. 
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Among the Gwari Pagans. 


BY THE REV. W. P. LOW, C.MS. 


A brightly-written record of three years’ life and work among the little-known Gwari pagans 
of the Central Soudan, illustrated with the Author’s own photographs. 


HERE are two big annual festivals 
FHA amongst the Gwaris. The first of 
‘ be these, held during the month called 
Bam Gani, at the full moon, is also 
observed in some Hausa towns, but 
seems to me to be very closely connected with 
pagan superstition. The entertainment at Kuta 
commences in the evening, I have been told, 
with some sort of religious ceremony, on a spot 
near the main gate of the town where once stood 
an old tree. This would seem to imply that it 
was a pagan rite. 

After this a dance is held in the market-place, 
led off by the arrival of the chief’s horse with all 
its trappings. ‘The horse is led round and round 
the market as at a circus, the people following 
in their best clothes. The dancing and singing 
are kept up till all hours, some of the chants 
being most weird. This is continued night after 
night for about a week. I believe that this 
festival is in some way connected with horses, 
and I have been told that unless it was held the 
animals would all die. 

The second festival takes place just about the 
time that the Indian corn and early millet are 
ripe. First the spirits of dead ancestors are 
given a drink of geza—a sort of native beer ; 
blood also being poured upon their graves. 
Then the men hold their feast, followed by a 
dance, in which many of the chief men join. 
On paying a visit to the chief on one of the 
days of the festival I saw a number of the chief 
men dancing ; amongst them was an old man, 
well on the seventies, who was doing a pas sew/. 
Afterwards there is a good deal of shouting, 
which is supposed to be the spirits giving 

. thanks for the good fare. This in the old days 
used to be followed by a mock fight, which 
takes place at the end of the festival, at a spot 
about half a mile from the walls of the town, on 
the banks of a little stream. Those living on 
the hill inside the town are pitted against those 
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living at its base. A procession is also made 
round the walls by certain men carrying torches, 
who break up a number of pots at the town 
gate. This procession, I understand, is held 
with the object of driving Death away from the 
town. The idea of the whole festival is to “put 
things’ straight” and to ensure a good harvest. 
On my inquiring on one occasion whether I was 
not to have a good harvest because I had not 
joined in their festival, they kindly informed me 
that I should be included. 

Some of their other customs may be interest- 
ing to Wipe Wor-b readers. At the birth of a 
baby all the women who are present raise their 
voices in chorus, with the object of driving out 
the evil spirits. At deaths, also, the wailing of 
the mourners can be heard at a great distance. 

Their marriage customs are rather lax. If a 
woman is in any way displeased with her hus- 
band she simply runs away and marries someone 
else in her own town or at a distance. If her 
new husband is powerful enough he can usually 
retain her. These marriage “palavers” are the 
cause of more fighting and bloodshed amongst 
the pagans than anything else. One such 
“palaver,” which was more a cause of amuse- 
ment than bloodshed, was once brought to me 
at Kuta. A young girl, who had found favour in 
the eyes of the late chief, and had become one 
of his numerous wives, was, on his banishment, 
sought by one of the older courtiers. She 
would have none of him, however, and ran away 
to the neighbouring town of Gussoro, where she 
evidently found the young man of her choice. 
But, at the same time, at this town of Gussoro, 
it was reported that a blind old man in some high 
position was smitten with her charms, and that the 
said girl had been taken from her new husband 
and forcibly married to the blind one. Eventually 
the Gussoro people, accompanied by the girl, 
came to see me, and then I found out that the 
old man who was. reported to be blind was a 
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rather presentable young fellow in the full 
possession of his eyesight. . The report of his 
blindness and age was simply intended to arouse 
my sympathy on the girl’s behalf. As the girl 
eventually chose to come back and live in Kuta 
with her own people, I thought she had better 
have her own way, as it was quite impossible to 
disentangle the numerous matrimonial knots of 
this much-married young female. The Gussoro 
gentleman took his disappointment very stoically. 

The women as well as the men have their 
dances. They are supposed to become pos- 
sessed by a spirit which causes them to dance 
and fall about. They always choose Sundays 
and their best clothes to fall about in, which 
seems rather a mistake. One day I 


noticed a woman coming in from one 
of these dances, and if she had been 
England she 


seen in that state in 
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would have been locked up. One could not say 
what sort of spirit possessed her, but one would 
have imagined it to be of a liquid kind. 

In Kuta and many other Gwari towns the town 
crier is a regular institution. The crier at Kuta 
has a most wonderful voice, which can be heard 
for a very considerable distance. Any order 
from the chief is issued by this means to the 
sub-chiefs from the top of the hill. Anything 
lost, also, may be recovered by this means. The 
weirdest orders may sometimes be heard. Jor 
example, upon one occasion an order was issued 
by the chief to the women of the town, telling 
them not to run away from their husbands! 
When any announcement is extremely popular 
an answering cry is raised by the townspeople 
from the houses scattered about. 


" good deal to be done. 


“us a house in which to live. 


Building the Author's sleeping-hut. 


When we first settled at Kuta there was a 
First of all we had to 
establish friendly relations with the chief and his 
people, who were rather suspicious of our inten- 
tions, andewe had also:to“induce them to build 
It was by no 
means an easy matter to overcome their fear 
and distrust ; but by paying well we were able 
to get a large number: of men to wark at 
the building of our home. This we found an 
excellent means of gaining their confidence, 
and before long their fear was a thing of the 
past. Afterabout a month’s work the buildings 
were complete —two large huts forty feet in 
diameter, together with four or five smaller ones. 
Sometimes there were as many as 

\ three hundred .workmen employed. 
The way these pagans build is in-* 

teresting. Roughly, the work is done 
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thus. Having procured fifty ten-foot poles, the 
builders place them in a circle of which the 
diameter is about twenty-four feet, with an 
interval of a yard between each pole. The 
inside wall is now built up, enclosing these 
poles to a height of six feet, thus leaving three 
feet above the wall, the other foot being in the 
ground. Extending from these walls is the 
veranda, eight feet in breadth, supported by 
six-foot poles, built round by a three-foot wall. 
The reason for leaving a good space above the 
walls is to provide for ventilation. 

The photograph reproduced above shows very 
clearly the style of building I have been trying 
to describe. It depicts my sleeping-hut, and 
its construction provided three weeks’ work 
for twenty men’ The walkspan between the 
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frame-logs is filled with 
mud-bricks, which are 
afterwards smoothed 
with the hands until an 
excellent surface is ob- 
tained. A glance at the 
picture will show that at 
the end of each pole is 
a prong within which is 
wound a ring of tightly- 
tied reeds, to which 
the roof supports are 
securely fastened. The be 
whole edifice is covered with thick grass attached 
to the framework of split green bamboos. A 
mud hut does not at first strike one as com- 
fortable, but the next picture, which shows the 
interior of our sitting-room, indicates that these 
buildings can be made very snug. This hut is 
bigger than the sleeping-room, being of the 
dimensions of the larger building I have 
described. The furniture was taken out all the 
way from England, and although the scheme 
of decoration would not bear comparison with 
a boudoir in London, yet my wife managed to 
do her needlework in comfort. It is true that 
there are always scorpions about, but one gets 
used to these, and, on the whole, I prefer these 
rough native huts to wooden bungalows, in 
which the heat is far greater. 

Among the Gwaris all work of any import- 
ance is carried on to the accompaniment of 
music. The musical part is allotted to the 
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Gwaris working in the fields to the sound of the drum, 
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headmen. The seniors sit around smoking, 
others of equal rank beat drums, while their less 
favoured compatriots do the work. These 
headmen are usually attired in monkey or goat 
skins, but when—on rare occasions — they 
buckle to work themselves they doff their 
garments of state and, except for a loin-cloth, 
appear in their birthday suits. 

Whenever any work is being carried on the 
big men of the town are to be found near by, 
smoking their pipes, each having brought their 
quota of workers. ‘They spend their time alter- 
nately saluting the workers for their energy or 
rebuking them for their slackness. Last, but by 
no means least, are the band, with their drums, 
fifes, pipes, violins, and banjos—or, at any rate, 
the native equivalents. 

The above photograph shows a gang of Gwaris 
engaged in farming, with the ubiquitous 
drummer jy attendance. In order that I might 

: become acquainted with 
the chief men, I called 
them up during the 
building, and they were 
introduced to me, a cere- 
mony which is usually 
performed by the police 
officers. There are a 
number of weird officials 
in the town. The most 
curious, I think, is the 
Baruwa, who, as I was 
told at the time, is a sort 
of chief of the dustmen 
and sweeps out the 
market - place ;_ in his 
spare moments he is a 
very big warrior. The 
chief of the bowmen 
was also introduced 
to me. One of the 
lads said he was a 
bigger huntsman than 
I was, so I proposed 
that we should go out 
shooting together, and 
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the one who killed the most should take the 
whole bag. 

Talking of hunting, many of the Gwaris are 
really good sportsmen, but the men of Kuta do 
not seem to have done so much in this way as 
some of their neighbours. ‘The Gussoro people 
were great hunters, and have often been accused 
of having driven all the game away. ‘They form 
large drives, and apparently cover sometimes as 
much as ten miles in one of these big battues. 
Within easy distance of Kuta may be found 
bush-cow, roan, antelope, hartebeeste, kob, 
bush buck, reed buck, oribi, duiker, and wart- 
hog ; these are all plentiful. Less plentiful, but 
occasionally seen, are water buck, lion, leopard, 
and even elephant. There are certain super- 
stitions with regard to animals, and some— 
especially lion, roan, antelope, and birds like 
the crested crane—are much feared. They are 
supposed to have power after death to harm 
anyone who shoots them. I remember on one 
occasion I was contemplating taking a holiday 
after big game. I told my hunter that I wished 
to go after bush-cow in a certain direction. He 
urged me not to do so, saying that the bush- 
cow in that place were very wily—in fact, that 
the men of a certain town, Kurmin Gurmana, had 
the power to live in the bodies of these bush- 
cow. On one occasion, he said, a certain man 
of that town had walked up to the walls of 
Kuta in the form of a bush-cow ! 

At certain times of the year, especially when 
the ground nuts are ripe, the wart-hogs are very 
bold, and come up close to the walls of the town, 
doing a great deal of damage. The natives hunt 
them with dogs. I remember upon one occasion 
being asked to examine the leg of a man who 
had been wounded by one of these hogs. The 
story has its amusing side. Apparently the man 
was out walking with his dog, having left his bow 
and arrows at home. The dog put up the hog 
and gave chase. I have been told that their 
method of dealing with the hog is to follow it, 
occasionally getting a tooth into its ham; this 
I cannot vouch for. However, on this occasion 
the dog appears to have done so, until the poor 
wart-hog was tired and came to bay. The man 
seems to have approached too near, and the hog 
promptly laid him out. Presently a friend 
turned up with a bow and arrow, but he seems 
to have been a bit of an amateur, for he shot 
the dog. The hog, before he was dispatched, 
had the satisfaction of seeing both his original 
enemies hors de combat. 

The Gwaris living on the banks of the rivers 
are proficient fishermen, but those of Kuta and 
the neighbouring villages are not very sporting 
in their methods. ‘They pour the juice of locust- 
tree pods into the pools in which the fish have 
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been enclosed late on in the dry season ; this 
causes the fish to leap out of the water, when 
they are easily collected by hand. I was on one 
occasion very much surprised to see the fish 
thus affected, and learnt from my men of this 
method of fishing. 

In their serious hours the Gwaris are excellent 
farmers—in fact, that is their only real occupa- 
tion, for they have little ambition beyond getting 
a sufficiency of food and a wife or two to do the 
housework and cook for them. 

There is an old custom amongst them by 
means of which they aid one another to accom- 
plish the heavy work of breaking new ground for 
a farm. The farmer calls his neighbours and 
acquaintances together, and, proceeding to the 
piece of ground, they get through their work to 
the usual musical accompaniment and saluta- 
tions from the headmen. After it is finished 
the farmer owning the ground supplies the 
workers with food or drink. In this way I have 
had several large farms made ; the work is done 
at an extraordinary rate, there being 4 very eager 
competition between the workers as to who shall 
turn cver a row in the shortest time. 

The illustration at the head of this article 
shows a group of headmen who came out to 
salute the men at work on my farm. The fourth 
figure from the left is that of the second in 
command in Kuta. He was a plucky chap, 
and during the recent trouble, when Mr. Van- 
renen’s force was cut up, he was instrumental in 
saving a policeman’s life. It was also owing to 
his influence that the Government stables and 
my own compound were not burnt. I had the 
pleasure of specially reporting his conduct to 
the Resident. 

During the time that I have been at Kuta I 
have had a very large variety of animals in cap- 
tivity, some of which have made excellent pets. 
Duiker, oribi—two of the smaller species of ante- 
lope—monkeys, crocodiles, crested cranes, ibises, 
pigeons, doves, lizards, chameleons, parrots, 
fish eagles, vultures, lesser bustards, plovers, 
owls, herons, black storks, hornbills, guinea- 
fowls, guinea-pigs, and many small birds have 
at various times figured in my collection, to say 
nothing of dogs, horses, sheep, goats, ducks, 
and hens. 

The next picture shows a brood of young 
ibises, one of which became a great pet, and used 
to follow me about the compound like a dog. 
Perhaps the most wonderful pet that I ever had, 
however, was a vulture, which, having been 
taken from the nest, was always a clean feeder. 
He used to pick my pockets, lift the lids off 
tins, and generally forage for food. He and my 
dog would feed from the same plate, and were 
quite amicable until, they caine to the last bit, 


The Author's brood of pet 
ibises. 


From a Photograph. 


over which there was gener- 
ally a tussle. The bird might 
be seen perched upon the 
dog’s back, and would often 
annoy him by pecking him, 
until one day he had his 
revenge—he ran at the vul- 


ture and pulled out its tail. 


soon friends again. 
visit us were often put to 
flight by the bird, who 
had no respect for human 
beings. The only animal 
who was not afraid of it 
was the little antelope, 
who, on being annoyed 
by either vulture, dog, or 
boy, would put down his 
head and charge them 
with his horns. = This 
same little antelope was 
brought to me when a 
few days old, and was 
with me in Africa for 
nearly two years. He 
ended his life in the 
London Zoo rather over 
a year ago. 

The hawks never lack 
anything through not 
having the hardihood to 
take it. One day 
one of these birds, 
swooping down, 
took a piece of 
meat out of a man’s 
hand while he was 
eating it; upon 
another occasion 
the cap was taken 
from the head of 


Small boys who used to 
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one of my labourers and dropped by the thief 
a long way off. The herons of West Africa 
are very useful as snake-killers. According to 
the natives, they put their feet in a hole where 
the snake is, and let it bite where there is no 
flesh ; then they gradually draw out their feet 
and catch the snake near the head so that it 
cannot bite them. Snakes, by the way, are 


A poisonous snake that swallowed a frog too big for it. 
From a Photograph. 


But they were fairly abundant. The above illustration shows 
a poisonous snake that was killed outside my 
house. It was unable 
to get away, having swal- 
lowed a frog which 
proved rather too much 
for it. I extracted the 
frog and photographed 
the pair. 

Throughout the Gwari 
country Fulani encamp- 
mentsare scattered about. 
These are the so-called 
“cattle” Fulani, and not 
to be confused with the 
town Fulani, who are 
the working class. The 
former are quite a 

nomadic _ tribe, 
taking up their 
= temporary quar- 
: ters wherever 
> grass can be 
found for their 
cattle and as 
near as possible 
to a market for 
the sale of their 
7 milk and butter. 
_— In_ this. iltustra- 
4 tion a_ typical 
young girl of the 
Fulani is seen 
sitting, with her 


A Folani girl selling lumps of native butter. 
From a Photograph. 
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calabash full of milk and lumps of native butter 
for sale. This young lady is the daughter of a 
headman. She was only recently married, and 
in accordance with native custom the nuptials 
were celebrated by the sacrifice of four oxen. 

The next picture is one of unique interest. 
It is a portrait of the Court jester of the King of 
Gussoro. He is a dwarf, and has his own 
quarters in the chief’s “palace.” His business 
was to perform various antics for the amusement 
of his master, the principal item on his pro- 
gramme being the performance of somersaults. 
Curiously enough, dwarfs are always known as 
“the tall men,” and by their antics make a good 
deal of money amongst strangers who come to 
the town. z 


From a) 


Gwari indigo pits, 


I have said nothing about the trades practised 
by the Gwaris, for the reason that they have no 
special trades which are not found amongst other 
tribes in this region. They are, however, good 
blacksmiths, basket-workers, and mat-weavers, 
besides which they weave a little cloth. In the 
lower illustration are seen some of the indigo 
dye-pits which are made by these people. 
‘These vary from twelve to fifteen feet in depth, 
and in some cases are covered over by a little 
grass roofing. ‘The cloth is soaked in these pits 
for some time, until the required colour is 
obtained. The smell of the putrefying indigo 
is abominable. 

In spite of all the discomforts that one has to 
put up with so far from civiliza- 
tion, life in this part of Africa 
is most fascinating. It is essen- 
tial, of course, that one should 
be really interested in the people 
and the work. A man needs 
a very large supply of patience 
in dealing with Gwaris, and, 
indeed, with any natives in 
Africa. They are children, and 
must be treated as such, Great 
firmness, tempered with great 

patience, is the 

high road to suc- 
The Court jester of , CeSS in dealing 
the King of Gussoro. with the African 
native. 

A very difficult 
problem lies 


From a 
Photograph. 
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before the missionary and all who have to 
tackle the education of these people. It is 
useless to say that they should be left alone 
and not educated. With the advent of the 
white man education of some sort will come, 
and it is part of our “burden” to see that it 
comes in the form most suitable for those who 
have been committed to our charge. 

The picture next reproduced shows the 
exterior of our little mud chapel, where daily 


The exterior of the Author's little mud chapel. 
From a Photograph. 


The interior of the same building. 
From a Photograph. 


The Author with his pariah dog, which he 
shot in mistake for @ hyena. 


From a Photograph. 


services are held in the Hausa 
language, more especially for our 
own households, but attended 
also by Gwaris from the town. 
Two daily schools are held, one 
in the morning within the town, 
attended mostly by Gwari boys, 
and one in the afternoon in our 
compound for the household 
boys. It is our aim to keep the 
native as “native” as possible. 
With regard to medical work, 
there is a set time in the morn- 
ing for cases to come for treat- 
ment, when much good can be 
done and a_ huge reputation 
gained by the simplest remedies. 
Our industrial work has as yet 
been confined to farming, but it is 
our aim in the future to have some 
more elaborate means of training 
the native in useful trades. 

The last photograph shows my 
faithful dog. He was only a 
pariah, and, to my sorrow, came 
to an untimely end—for one day 
[ shot him, having mistaken him 
for a hyena. 

In conclusion, I can only hope 
that these somewhat disjointed 
notes may serve to interest my 
readers in a very little-known part 
of our great Empire. 


There are various ways of hunting the caribou 

—some savouring strongly of mere butchery, 

some the highest class ot sport, calling for rare 

qualities on the part of the hunter. In these 

fascinating articles Mr, Millais describes his 

adventures in quest of caribou in the remote 
interior of Newfoundland. 


River was an open stretch of the 
stream. To the eye it now looked 
just like a mass of pebble, but the_ 
accession of the two rivers meeting 
had helped the Gander a bit, and there was a 
narrow thread of water about ten or twelve 
inches deep percolating through the stones. I 
sat upon the bank, watching for a stag to 
appear down-stream There seemed little enough 
chance of killing one, as the wind was blowing 
hard towards the only 
likely part, and both 
darkness and rain 
were close at hand. 
It was already late, 
and I was about to 
walk up-stream to 
see if any further 
accident had hap- 
pened to the canoes 
when, taking one 
final glance towards 
the east, I saw a 
stag in the act of 
crossing the river 
about eight hundred 
yards away. He was 
gingerly picking his 
way through the 
stones of the river, 


From a) 


A clump of caribou moss. 


and I could not understand how it was he did 
not get my wind. It seemed to be blowing 
directly’ towards him, and yet, as I afterwards 
found, must have been forced upwards after 
going for a hundred yards or so. 

Strange things happen in stalking, and the 
vagaries of air are amongst the most curious. 
More than once I have succeeded in getting 
within shot of an 
animal by hard run- 
ning, and by simply 
relying on his being 
too confused to make 
out the object of 
attack. No other 
course being open, I 
resolved to try the 
same ruse now. Ac- 
cordingly, I ran as 
hard. as I could, 
keeping my eye all 
the time fixed on the 
stag, so as to know 
the exact moment 
he “had” me, when 
I should lie down 
and open fire. I 


(Photograph. Tan on, rapidly 
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ac! Surveying the country for caribou. 
From Photographs, 
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lessening the distance, till I was only three 
hundred yards away. At this distance I plainly 
saw the ripples of water going almost direct to 
the stag, which had now landed on a point and 
was feeding away, stern-on to me. The river 
bank here bent inwards, and if I crossed in its 
“bay” the stag must get my wind; so I resolved 
to lie down and fire. 

The stag was outlined against the water— 
always a good mark for the shooter, for he sees 
at once whether he has fired too low or too high. 
The bullet must have grazed his back, for he 
sharply raised his noble head and stopped feed- 
ing, whilst I saw the projectile flick up the stream 
in almost a direct line. I fired again a little 
lower. The stag flinched, turned round towards 
me, and hobbled a few paces up-stream. I now 
saw for the first time that he had a great head, 
which is a bad thing for a man to know when 
he greatly desires to slay a beast. I had broken 
his left hind leg, high up, so, having now the 
exact range, 1 prepared to give him another 
shot. At that moment he started, and, like 
nearly all wounded animals, made up-wind as 
hard as his three legs could carry him. Then 
it was that I thanked my stars I had not tried 
to go nearer to him at the first chance, for he 
came full tilt up the shore and almost towards 
me. By a fortunate circumstance the river- 
bank was here very steep, and though he kept 
watching for an opening as he ran, I saw he 
would come fairly close to me if I lay still, and 
so reserved my fire. About a hundred yards 
away a broad opening appeared in the bank, 
and here the grand fellow stopped, turned 
slightly, and was about to spring upwards into 
the bush when I fired again, and he at once lay 
struggling on the stones, with a bullet through 
the upper part of the neck. His fine horns 
were swaying from side to side as I ran up, and 
I stood contemplating what is in some respects 
one of the best heads I have ever shot. It 
carried forty-nine points. z 

On my next expedition to Newfoundland I 
spent most of my time mapping the interior in 
the unknown parts between Mount Cormack, 
Partridgeberry Hill, Great Rattling Brook, and 
the head waters of the Great Gull and the 
Gander River, whose source my companion, 
Mr. John M‘Gaw, and I discovered. The 
greater part of the country was too open for 
stags, though we saw immense quantities of 
does, but when my companion left me for the 
coast T put in three weeks’ timber-creeping with 
Joe Jeddore which furnished me with most 
interesting experiences of true “still-hunting.” 
We then saw on several occasions as many as 
nine to twelve adult stags per day. It proved, 
‘however, to be the worst year for heads ever 


known in Newfoundland, and I only saw one 
stag of the first class out of about two hundred 
and fifty viewed. This I was fortunate enough 
to kill close to my camp. It proved to be a 
thirty-five pointer, with irregular prongs standing 
out of the front of the main beam between the 
bays and tops—an altogether strange head of 
singular beauty. 

Numerous tall larches are scattered through- 
out this country, and from the topmost branches 
of these small openings in the woods and 
various glades can be spied at intervals; so 
during the next eight days Joe and I spent our 
time alternately creeping slowly up-wind about 
the forest in moccasins, and spying likely bits 
of country from the tree-tops. This is by far 
the most entertaining and difficult method of 
hunting the caribou. It is quite distinct from 
river hunting, which I have already described, 
and which requires patience, quickness, and 
straight shooting, sometimes at long range; or 
open-ground stalking, which is easy ; or waiting 
on trails at migration time, which is not sport 
at all. Once in the timber—with its eddying 
winds, its intense stillness, and its abundance of 
noisy débris—the caribou-stag becomes a high- 
class beast of the chase, and almost as difficult 
to kill as the wapiti or the red stag in similar 
circumstances. With the trees around to help 
the sight, sound, and olfactory nerves, he seems 
to gain unusual perception, especially during the 
short season prior to the taking of wives. The 
crack of a stick, the slightest movement, or a 
puff of the tainted atmosphere, and he is off at 
full gallop without further inquiry. Those who 
have only seen the caribou-stag under the con- 
ditions of the “rut” or the blind movement of 
migration are in no sense qualified to speak of 
him as a beast of the chase. 
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The day after M‘Gaw left 
I moved camp a mile down- 
stream to a large birch brake 
and saw a fine stag just as we 
were building the lean-to. By 
running in I got within two 
hundred yards, and had just 
time to put the glass upon his 
head and see that he was not 
good enough. Next morning 
we were early astir, and whilst 
preparing for the day’s hunt I 


sent Joe up a high 
larch tree at the 
back of the camp 
to view the ground. 
He had departed 
about five minutes 
when I saw him 
again descending the tree, 
so I knew he had seen 
something. A moment 
afterwards he ran up to 
say that a stag with very 
fine horns had just 
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A magnificent specimen of a full-grown caribou-stag. 
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appeared for 
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a second as it fed 


among the trees about four hundred 


yards away. 
coming from’ 
away from t 


As the wind was right, 
the north, we circled 
he camp to marshy 
ground to make less 
noise, and so advanced 
through the trees in 
the direction which 
Joe indicated. 

“Tt was just there 
he was,” whispered 
my companion as he 
pointed to the black- 
ened spoor caused by 

the impress of 
the cutting 
hoofs. We 
stood perfectly 
still for five 
minutes, as 
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the wind had dropped and showed signs of 
being shifty, and then, hearing nothing, moved 
cautiously forward in circles on to a high stony 
mound from which a better view could be 
obtained. We were just leaving this, when I 
happened to glance behind me, and at once 
detected a small snow-white spot amongst the 
trees. Almost immediately it disappeared, and 
I knew it must be the stag coming back on its 
own spoor. A retreat was, therefore, necessary, 
as the wind was swirling about ina disheartening 


ere aN 
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surveying the heavens as we made a start into 
the country, and kept working the timber 
steadily till sunset. We had many more “ Kes. 
culahs” that day, and, having tramped about 
ten miles towards Great Rattling Brook, sat 
down to rest on the edge of a great open barren, 
surrounded by dense timber. ‘A good place 
to watch,” suggested Joe, so we made a fire and 
were refreshing ourselves with tea and meat, 
when a stag appeared on the edge of the woods 
behind us. He was a very big fellow, but his 


‘What « good stalker can do if the wind is right. 
From a Sketch by the Author. 


fashion, so we ran as noiselessly as possible for 
a short distance on our back tracks, and I then 
saw the stag walking slowly forward amongst the 
trees, with his ears set at an attentive cock. He 
had obtained a puff from our tracks and was 
going to examine them. Suddenly he stopped 
and started, so I sat down immediately, with my 
back against Joe’s shoulders. At this moment 
his fears seemed to be realized, and he swung 
round to gallop across the open space of about 
ten yards. As he did so I fired and broke his 
back, giving a second shot as he tried to recover. 
This stag carried a beautiful set of antlers with 
thirty-four points, and was by far the best I 
secured in 1905. ‘The bays were exceptionally 
fine and the beam very long (forty-six inches) 
and very broad in the centre. What made it to 
me a fine trophy was its wild nature, as it had 
extra points sticking out of the main beam just 
above the bays. The whole head seemed to 
carry a little forest of antlers all the way up the 
horns, making it very attractive. Like so many 
caribou-heads, it had, however, only one good 
brow ; the other, though long, being of the 
scraggy order. I went to camp for my camera, 
but it came on to rain hard, so after skinning off 
the head we had to return to camp, and waited 
till it became clearer. 

“Kesculah” (the closing shower), said Joe, 


horns were wretched. Like all bad heads, he 
wandered up close at hand, giving me time to 
make some sketches at thirty yards’ distance 

Shortly after this incident 1 was standing half 
undressed in front of the fire, drying my soaking 
clothes, when Joe, who was, as usual, “up a 
tree,” pointed to the north with his long, red 
finger. Something was flashing in and out of 
the trees, a deer for certain, but of what sort 1 
could not make out, even with the help of the 
glass. . 3 

“Dat him for sure ; he’s going fast and lookin’ 
for de does,” cried Joe. 

He was right, for we presently had a good but 
momentary glimpse of an immense stag rapidly 
passing along the edge of the timber with his 
nose on the ground =| bundled on some clothes. 
and we made off at our best speed across the 
marsh to head him_ We had not gone far, how- 
ever, when we both plunged up to our waists 
into the bog. To extricate ourselves was a 
moment’s work, but a few yards farther a similar 
disaster overtook us, Joe going in up to his arm- 
pits, from which uncomfortable position } had 
to haul him We now found ourselves in a 
perfect maze of bogs, and after vainly endeavour- 
ing to find a passage through, were forced to 
retreat by following our own spoor back We 
then made a fresh start, only to encounter a 
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further series of bog-holes and treacherous 
swamps, through which, after ten minutes’ 
careful manceuvring, we eventually found a 
passage. 

Meanwhile the stag was rapidly advancing 
across our front at a sort of running walk ; so we 
had to put on all speed to head him. He was 
almost opposite to us and about three hundred 
and fifty yards distant, when he must have 
caughta glimpse of our movements as we 
sought to place some bushes between us. He 
stopped short at once and stared at us, and we 
sank to the ground and lay perfectly still. It 
was bitterly cold, and we were wet to the skin— 
and there that wretched animal kept us for fully 
a quarter of an hour without moving! I began 
to shiver and my teeth to chatter, but still he 
kept his neck stiff and straight. At last, after 
what seemed an age, he moved on a few yards, 
and we raced for the bushes. Here another 
staring match ensued, till Joe, losing patience, 
said, “1 don’t think that stag quite make me out. 
He think we’s another stag, so I ‘toll’ him.” 

The Indian thereupon commenced an appal- 
ling series of loud grunts, enough, as I thought, 
to scare every deer out of the country ; but not 
so our amorous friend, who at once replied with 
similar noises, and trotted up to within a 
hundred and fifty yards. ‘The sun had set, so 
I could not see his horns properly, but Joe said 
they were better than those I had obtained in 
the morning ; so, getting a good rest, I fired, and 
struck the stag in the middle of the chest. He 
galloped off madly, so fast that I felt sure the 
shot was fatal, and did not fire again. After 
going about fifty yards he tripped over a 
hummock and fell dead. 

“As big a stag as I see,” pronounced Joe, as 
we gazed on the fallen one ; but his head, which 
appeared big in the evening light, although a 
fair one, was disappointing, and I had to reckon 
it amongst the mistakes every hunter sometimes 
makes in dealing with these deer. 

After cutting off the head and recovering 
our kettles and clothes, we made for camp, a 
distance of seven or eight miles. Most of this 
was tough walking, where alders slashed you in 
the face and unseen holes and swamps met you 
at every step, but we accomplished it in the 
semi-darkness without mishap, and so got home 
after a hard though most enjoyable day. 

All the half-wooded country on the north 
bank, between my camp and Little Gull River 
as far as Great Rattling Brouk, was full of deer, 
principally consisting of big stags, mostly old 
fellows going back. On September 26th I saw 
eight stags, either by spying from high trees or 
“still-hunting” in the timber. Four of these 
got the wind or heard us and there was no 


‘little stony hills close to the river. 


chance of ever seeing their heads, and three 
proved to be old fellows whose days of good 
horn growth had vanished. 

Just as we turned to come home in the 
evening we found ourselves among a series of 
The wind 
blew directly in our faces, and in rounding one 
of these kttle mounds we suddenly came upon a 
very large stag with his head down in a bole of 
moss. His eyes were completely obscured, and 
so he had neither seen nor smelt us. It was 
very interesting to survey ‘a big stag within 
fifteen yards without his being aware of our 
presence. He bore an extraordinary head, not 
on account of its size, but on account of its 
smallness. A complete caribou head was there 
with double brows, good bays and tops, but the 
whole was not larger than that carried by a good 
three-year-old. I stood regarding it with interest, 
whilst Joe whispered, “‘That’s a curiosity head, 
and you must shoot it,” which I did, after some 
hesitation. 

In conversation with Joe Jeddore, he told me 
that if I could reach the open country to the 
south of Mount Sylvester some season late in 
October I would see more stags than in any 
part of the island. No hunter had ever been 
there, so I resolved to try and reach this ground. 
Accordingly, in 1907, I essayed the passage of 
the Long Harbour River, quite the worst stream 
in the island, and, after thirteen days’ hard work 
with four excellent Indians, I got to my standing 
camp at Shoe Hill ridge on September 18th. 
Joe had not lied, for during the next three 
weeks I saw over three hundred adult stags and 
killed two remarkable heads. The country here 
was quite open, just like Scotland, and I enjoyed 
the privilege of using the telescope and making 
stalks on the open hills with the greatest pleasure. 
The ground was hard too, so that I found it 
no fatigue to travel fifteen or twenty miles a 
day—a thing impossible in the swamps, barrens, 
and boggy woods farther to the north. 

The first good stag I obtained on this trip 
was spied nearly five miles away, resting with his 
does on the top of a high ridge. It was just 
hike a stalk in Scotland. We ascended the hill 
and again took a look at the herd. The stag 
alone was awake now and, with his head up, 
was looking about in an uneasy manner. What 
a noble fellow he was, with certainly the largest- 
framed head I had yet seen. If only both his 
brows were as good as the one great shovel I 
saw on the left horn he must be everything a 
hunter could desire. But, alas! as he turned to 
me I saw the common hook that did duty for 
the left brow, and knew he was deficient in one 
respect. 

However, the head was a great massive one, 
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and I meant to kill him if possible, so we 
hurried on to get nearer, in case the wind 
should drop. When within six hundred yards 
of the ridge on which the deer lay we en- 
countered one of those awful little forests of 
tufts, through which it was absolutely necessary 
to force one’s way unless we were prepared for a 
mile circuit. It was only about three hundred 
yards broad, but held us in its octopus arms 
every yard of the way till we arrived, breathless 
and bathéd in perspiration, on the other side. 
After this we took a short spell to get cool, and 
then, again circling round more isolated patches 
of spruce, we decided that the deer were now 
up-wind and immediately below us. So down 
we went, keeping a sharp look-out. 

Being in front, I soon detected the horns of 
the stag as he moved along keeping the does 
together. ‘They were all passing slowly to the 
west, most of the does feeding, and would cross 
our front about a hundred and fifty yards to the 
left. Being on the skyline, it was now necessary 
for us to crawl some distance without being 
seen, when we found that the only cover con- 
sisted of a belt of spruce fully three feet high, 
over which the shot must be taken. Slowly the 
does, led by an old hornless female, came walk- 
ing up the hill, stopping at intervals to crop 
the moss and gaze about, and after what seemed 
an age the great stag, with lowered head, came 
“nosing” along on their tracks. I raised myself 
to look over the spruce, when one of the does 
saw me and began moving about with bristling 
stern, a sure sign of danger. ‘The others at 
once took the hint and gave a preliminary rush. 
When I stood again the stag was completely 
surrounded by does at a distance of a hundred 


yards, so I could not shoot until the whole com- 
pany were again on the move. It was not long 
before they strung out, prior to leaving for good, 
and then | fired from the shoulder, standing up, 
and struck the stag high in the neck, but without 
breaking it. He shook his head, spun round 
once or twice, and then dashed off after the 
retreating herd. For one moment he gave me a 
broadside, and I fired again, dropping him stone 
dead, with a bullet at the back of the skull. 
The horns of this stag were better than I had at 
first supposed them to be. They were as 
massive as any that can be found in the island, 
and the whole head would have been an extra- 
ordinary one but for the hooky point that did 
duty for the left brow. 

A week later I killed my best head, a forty- 
five pointer, after a visit to Mount Sylvester. 

So rapidly have the haunts of the caribou been 
invaded during the last five yeais that I would 
strongly advise any sportsman contemplating a 
visit to Newfoundland to do so at once before 
it is too late, and to strike in on a line of his 
own to some country like the White Bear River 
or the Northern Peninsula, both areas that have 
not yet been invaded. 

The advance of the timber industry has 
played havoc with the deer, and men armed 
with rifles are traversing forests which a few 
years ago were virgin ground. Since I was so 
successful on the Gander parties have swarmed 
up there, and I have not heard that any of these 
have had good sport. A hunter must pioneer 
his own ground for caribou, or he will not be 
successful. There are still plenty of good stags 
in Newfoundland, but they are every year 
becoming more difficult to obtain. 


Caribou swimming across a river, T 
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“ZEBEDEE.” 


BY CHARLES F. HOLDEN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The thrilling story of a dog hero, and how he saved the lives of two boys who were beset 
by a pack of hunger-maddened timber-wolves. 


=m HE chief participants in the following 
| peculiar and perilous adventure were 
two boys and a dog. The former, if 
still living, are nearing the three- 
score and ten limit, while the spirit 
of the brave and faithful dog has been ranging 
the “happy hunting-grounds” many long years ; 
for the time of this story was in the early ’fifties. 

The place was the great timber country of 
Northern Minnesota. The boys were James 
and Frank Harding, aged respectively fourteen 
and ten years; the dog was Zebedee, six 
years old. 

Five years before John Harding, with a few 
other families, had left the hills and rocks of an 
old New England town to build a new home in 
what was then looked upon as the “ Far West,” 
where fertile land and good timber were to be had 
almost for the asking. They had settled upon 
the banks of a small river some fifty miles 
from the upper waters of the Mississippi. Three 
miles to the west of them ran a range of high 
bluffs, covered with a thick growth of rough 
timber and underbrush ; between this range of 
hills and the river lay the narrow valley of rick 
virgin soil, from which the settlers raised 
bountiful crops. 

Four miles farther up the great timber belt 
met the valley and stretched away to the north 
in an unbroken wilderness. Deep within the 
recesses of this forest many wild beasts made 
their home. Though they were seldom. seen in 
the open, yet as winter approached and cold and 
hunger beset them the fierce cry of the panther 
and the long-drawn howl of the big grey timber- 
wolf would be heard at night. 

Once a travelling hunter told of a rumour that 
a party of a dozen Indians, with dogs and ponies, 
had been surrounded by an immense pack of 
these great wolves and destroyed ; but this, if 
true, had happened several years before and a 
hundred miles farther north, and so in our little 
settlement there was no thought of danger, and 
the boys of the neighbourhood were allowed to 
roam with their guns throughout the valley and 
over the bluff in search of small game. 

The Harding boys, armed with one old- 


fashioned single-barrel rifle, and with Zebedee 
as a constant companion, became sturdy little 
hunters—straight and strong, like the big trees 
around them, with nerves and muscles that 
seemed never to tire. No man in all that region 
was so sure a shot as Jim Harding, whose skill 
with the rifle was the wonder of the settlement. 

Zebedee was a rare specimen, being apparently 
a cross in which the mastiff predominated among 
various breeds of ancestry. His colour was a 
tawny brown, except his head, which was coal- 
black. He had not the appearance of an 
unusually large dog, but his stocky legs were 
like steel springs; and his short back, thick 
shoulders and neck, his big head and square 
jaws, told of great strength; while his eyes 
fairly glowed with courage and determination 
under excitement, or melted with quick affection 
at a kind word or caress. 

During the long ride of the Hardings from 
the river-landing to their new home, Zeb, then 
but a year old, had been given to little Frank 
by a settler at whose house they had stopped 
overnight, and from that time on the boy and 
dog had been staunch friends and comrades. 

Upon one of their frequent excursions the 
boys found an object of Nature that greatly 
interested them. While carefully picking their 
way down the steep face of the bluff they came 
to a narrow shelf of rock which formed the top 
of a low precipice, some forty feet in height and 
severai rods in length. Directly in front, and 
about thirty feet away, lay the largest single 
boulder the boys had ever seen. Nearly forty 
feet in height, and more than that in diameter, 
it seemed a veritable giant of stone. On the 
side towards the valley it was partly hidden by a 
growth of rough pine, while that facing the high 
ledge upon which the boys stood was eitirely 
open. 

“What a monster!” exclaimed Jim. 
bigger than a house.” 

“Let’s get down and see if we can climb the 
old chap,” said Frank. 

“All right,” replied Jim ; “but it doesn’t look 
as if we could do it.” 

Hurrying along the ledge, they soon found a 
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chance to descend, and, with Zeb in the lead, 
were soon at the foot of the big stone. Care- 
fully they examined every side, but the rock 
stretched straight and smooth high above them, 
offering no hold for hand or foot, and no tree 
grew near enough to be of any assistance. A 
thick hemlock-bush grew close against one side, 
but as it was no higher than a man’s head they 
gave it no attention. After repeated search the 
boys halted on the open side and were about to 
give up the effort, when a quick yelp sounded 
above them, and, looking up, they saw Zeb 
peering over the edge, his eyes bright with 
success, for he had fully understood what the 
boys wished to accomplish. 

“Cracky!” cried Jim. 
there?” 

“Let’s find out how he gets down, 
Frank. “Zeb, old boy, come on down !” 

With a quick bark of understanding Zeb 
turned and disappeared. 

“He is coming down the other side,” ex- 
claimed Jim, and, rushing around, they were 
just in time to see him emerge from under the 
low branches of the dwarf hemlock. 

“Good boy, Zeb,” said Frank, patting the big 
head. Quickly approaching the hemlock, Jim 
drew aside the lower branches and found a 
rough crack or fissure about two feet wide, 
extending into and slanting upward through the 
middle of the rock, making a narrow, rough, and 
steep path, Creeping under the bush and send- 
ing Zeb ahead, the boys scrambled up, finding 
themselves finally about six feet below the top 
of the rock, with the path making a sharp 
incline at the end. ‘This the boys climbed with 
little effort, coming out at the surface near the 
westerly edge. ‘The top proved to be nearly 
level and bare as a house-floor. At the side 
near where the boys found themselves, the 
extreme edge of the rock formed a wall some 
six fect high and a dozen feet in length. Near 
by lay two flat slabs of stone, three to four feet 
square, which had evidently been split from the 
parent rock by some mighty cataclysm. Near 
the northerly end was another opening in the 
top of the boulder, but this the boys found was 
only a few feet in depth, and ended in a small, 
cave-like space with just enough room for them 
to turn about in. 

This happened in the month of May, and 
during the following summer and early fall the 
boys made frequent visits to their castle of stone. 
As the weather grew cooler they gathered a 
quantity of dry wood from the small grove and 
with a stout rope drew it to the top. Often they 
would take a canteen of water and a lunch from 
home, and to this they would frequently add a 
bird or newly-caught trout broiled over their own 
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fire, and with Zeb for company enjoyed many 
good meals and happy hours at the top of their 
rocky fastness. 

Soon after his arrival in the new country Mr. 
Harding had found a favourable site on the 
stream several miles above them, near the 
timber. Here he built a small sawmill and 
grist-mill combined, where he turned out a 
limited amount of plain lumber and ground 
small quantities of grain for the families 
scattered along the valley, usually employing a 
neighbour to assist him. ‘They had a small 
room partitioned off in one corner, where they 
slept and could have a fire when necessary, for 
during spring and fall they remained at the mill 
throughout the week, working early and late. 
The larger part of their food they took from 
home, and once a week Jim and Frank made a 
trip with a fresh supply. 

It was on a cold November morning that the 
boys started on one of these weekly trips. 
Their mother had packed a good-sized basket 
for the men, and put a generous allowance for 
the boys in Jim’s canvas game-bag. It was 
their plan to eat dinner with their father, and 
start at once for home by a different route, 
striking across the edge of the woods, and then 
along the base of the bluff, with the idea of 
getting something in the way of game; but on 
this occasion they loitered about the mill until 
it was later than they realized when they bade 
their father good-bye. 

A raw wind was blowing and there was a 
feeling of snow in the air, but as the boys soon 
entered the nearest border of the forest they 
were well sheltered. For a mile they tramped 
along, seeing no signs of game till Zeb, running 
ahead, suddenly beat up a covey of partridges. 
Of these Jim shot one, and by the time he had 
reloaded the strong daylight was beginning to 
fade in the woods. They covered still another 
mile before reaching the upper end of the bluff 
range, and were about to leave the timber, when 
Zeb suddenly halted close to Frank’s side with 
a deep warning growl, the short hair along his 
back rising in a bristly row. As Frank laid a 
quieting hand upon the big head they caught a 
glimpse of a great grey shape slinking away 
into the shadows of the big trees. 

“ Jerusalem !” exclaimed Jim. “ That fellow 
must be lost ; I never before heard of one being 
around here till winter.” 

“Well,” said Frank, “I hope we don’t see 
him again.” 

“T could fix him all right,” replied Jim, “ but 
I don’t want to see many of them, for I’ve only 
got five or six bullets left. But I guess he is 
just a stray chap.” 

They were now/leaving the woods, and found 
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to their surprise that the sun was out of sight 
behind the hill-tops. They had still nearly two 
miles to go, too, to reach the “big rock,” and 
about three more across the valley home. 
Accordingly they hurried on in good earnest, 
knowing that it would be dark long before they 
could get there, and that their mother would be 
anxiously waiting for them. 

They had gone perhaps a mile when they 
were startled by a long yelping howl, which 
sounded from the tops of the hills and some 
distance behind them. Almost instantly it was 
answered by a similar cry from the big timber 
beyond, but much farther away. 

“JT don’t like that,” said Jim. “I wonder if 
there are any more of them there?” As though 
in answer to the query, another long quavering 
howl sounded from a still different quarter, and 
was immediately followed by a fourth. ‘This was 
repeated again and again, until the far-away 
forest seemed fairly alive with the hungry 
* voices. 

The boys were now thoroughly alarmed, but 
did not lose their nerve. “I guess there’s a 
hundred of ’em,” said Frank, gravely. 

“There’s a big pack, certainly,” replied Jim, 
“and they are after us too,” he added, as the 
next chorus of frightful howls, some of them 
nearer than before, was borne to their listening 
ears. “We can’t get home to-night, Frank, but 
we will try for the big rock. We must be less 
than a mile from it now, and we must run.” 

By way of reply Frank broke into a sharp trot, 
with Zeb close alongside, while Jim fell in behind. 
Twilight was now fast gathering, and Jim well 
knew that as soon as darkness should fairly 
set in the fierce brutes, whose cries each time 
sounded nearer, would swarm down the bluff in 
one ravenous, yelping horde. For one instant, 
as he thought of the horrible fate so: fearfully 
near, terror gripped his heart ; but the next he 
had shaken off the weakness and was pressing 
steadily on. 

They had already covered more than half of 
the last mile, and every minute was bringing 
them nearer the only spot that offered a possible 
escape from a frightful death. The wolves were 
now racing in a great body along the top of the 
bluff, waiting only for the darkness, which was 
rapidly approaching. They were but a little way 
behind the fleeing boys, and Jim’s quick eye 
detected that even now two of them, bolder and 
more desperate than the rest, were already in 
advance, and in another five minutes would be 
upon them. Instantly he decided what to do. 

“ Frank,” he called, sharply, “you must run 
for your life! Hold on to the game-bay; go 
now—fast |” 

_ Even as Frank sprang away a wild, snarling 


yell sounded in Jim’s ear, and he whirled in his 
tracks to see the gaunt forms of two immense 
wolves, with blazing eyes and cruel, gleaming 
fangs, break from the low woods not fifty yards 
away. A short half minute and the yards would 
be feet. 

Well was it, then, that the nerve of the brave 
backwoods boy did not weaken! As the fore- 
most beast came on with great leaps, mad for 
the prey so near him, the rifle flashed and the 
big brute, with one last plunge, dropped without 
a sound. The bullet had struck him fairly 
between the eyes. 

The second wolf swerved at the flash of the 
gun, and, passing Jim at lightning speed, dashed 
on after Frank. Jim knew he had no time to 
reload, for long before he could do so Frank 
would be overtaken. His heart almost stood 
still, and for a moment he could only stagger 
along, gripping his empty rifle. He thought 
vaguely of Zeb, and knew he would not desert 
his young master ; but the great wolf was double 
Zeb's size, and it seemed to Jim’s half-dazed 
mind that the end had already come for both 
boy and dog. 

But it had not. When the rifle report rang 
out Zeb had taken a quick backward glance 
and caught a glimpse of the wolf as he came 
with a rush past Jim. Instantly he stopped, 
crouching low behind a bunch of dead grass. 
A moment more, and the great beast, coming 
with mighty bounds, had reached the spot. 
One more of those fearful leaps and _ little 
Frank’s fate was sealed, but as the fierce brute 
gathered himself for the fatal spring the crouch- 
ing form of Zebedee shot through the air like a 
cannon-ball, and as the feet of the wolf left the 
earth the iron jaws of the dog closed upon the 
gambrel cord of one hind leg. With a lightning 
movement Zeb threw all his weight and strength 
upon that vicious hold, his razor-like teeth 
cutting with a crash through tendon and sinew. 
A wild yell of rage and pain rang through the 
forest, and the maddened animal turned upon 
the dog ; but the latter was too quick for him. 
Like a flash he caught the other leg, and as with 
the same slashing stroke his teeth tore through 
flesh, muscle, and bone the huge creature fell 
crippled and helpless, while Zeb sped on to 
overtake the boy he had so bravely defended. 
Jim, too, had pulled himself together, and 
rushed on after Frank. 

The entire pack was now in full cry, rushing 
down the bluff but a short distance in the rear. 
Jim knew they would check their wild run for 
just a few precious minutes to fight over and 
devour their two fallen comrades. As the boys 
could now discern through the dusk the low 
trees in front of the great boulder, but a few 
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tods away, fresh courage lightened their feet, 
and with all their remaining strength they ran 
for the welcome goal. They had not an instant 
to spare, for as they reached the bush that con- 
cealed the pass the terrible yells of their relent- 
less pursuers sounded less than a hundred 
yards behind. Pushing Frank quickly into the 
opening, Jim sprang in after him, with Zeb at 
his heels, and in a twinkling they scrambled to 
the top. 

Even now they had no time for a long breath, 
for the wolves, having for a moment lost sight of 
them and swept on beyond the rock, were now 
turning back, and with furious snarls of rage 
were searching for the scent of the trail, and the 
boys knew they would soon be tearing up the 
narrow path. 

Again, for a moment, it seemed that all their 
efforts had been in vain. ‘Then, in the dim 
light, Jim’s eye fell upon the two stone slabs. 
Telling Frank to catch hold of the nearest, Jim 
found that by using their combined strength 
they could move it. Quickly they proceeded to 
slide both of them across the top of the path, 
making a solid cover of six feet or more in 
width, so that the path ended in a narrow, blind 
box, rendering it impossible for the wolves to 
reach the surface from below. 

By this time a dozen or more wolves had 
made their way up the face of the cliff to the 
top of the precipice, and from this point they 
quickly discovered the position of the boys. 
Crazed to the last degree of desperation, one of 
them crouched for a spring, in the mad attempt 
to gain the prize that looked so near. Full 
twenty feet the powerful beast launched his 
gaunt body into the open space, but only to fall 
short and plunge to his doom forty feet below. 

Meanwhile, those remaining on the shelf of 
rock, seeing the fate of their comrade, rushed 
wildly back down the hillside, and with hideous 
howls and mad leaps made furious efforts to 
scale the sides of the rock. 

Of a sudden one caught the scent of the boys’ 
footsteps, and with a savage yell sprang under 
the bush into the opening, followed by a 
struggling, fighting mass of his companions, as, 
wild with rage and hunger, each strove to gain 
the front. ‘Those ahead, however, soon found 
themselves no better off than the rest. A solid 
wall rose on either side, and at the end above 
them the stone cover gave no outlet. Time and 
again a leader would scramble desperately up the 
steep incline, only to fall back upon the snarling 
pack, to be torn and tossed until he reached 
the open ground below. 

Meantime the boys were collecting their 
senses upon the rock above. Jim managed to 
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Frank was slowly recovering breath after his 
perilous run. Zebedee crouched at his feet; 
the body of the dog quivered with excitement 
and his eyes glowed like coals of fire, as he 
listened to the frightful torrent of howls and 
yells that came from every side, but he made no 
sound. 

To the excited senses of the besieged boys, - 
there seemed to be legions of the bloodthirsty 
brutes surrounding them, and though they 
shuddered at the horrible din and tumult which 
filled the air, they still felt that for the present 
they were safe. 

They soon found that the weather was rapidly 
growing cold, and their exposed position pro- 
mised a hard night. It was then that their 
little cave and store of wood proved a boon 
indeed. Creeping carefully down into the narrow 
chamber, they found themselves completely 
sheltered from the wind, and starting a smalt 
fire near the entrance, which gave an outlet to 
the smoke, and sitting with their backs to the 
wall, with Zeb lying between them, they were 
soon resting comfortably. 

Later they prepared and roasted as best they 
could the partridge Jim had shot, and a portion 
of this, with a little from their noon lunch, and 
water from the canteen which they had refilled 
at the mill, made their supper, which they divided 
fairly with Zeb, carefully replacing what was left 
in the game-bag, knowing they might yet be in 
greater need of it. Indeed, the question of 
escape from their still perilous situation was 
already beginning to cause Jim a great deal of 
anxiety. He knew they were surrounded by a 
great pack of starving wolves, which, though 
they would slink back into the woods on the hills 
behind them with the coming of daylight, yet 
at the first attempt to leave the rock and cross 
the open valley would be down upon them like 
an avalanche. 

Finally, unable to find a solution to the 
problem, and wearied alike in mind and body, 
and feeling assured from the lessening noise 
outside that the wolves had abandoned the 
attempt to scale the rock and were settling 
down to an all-night vigil, the boys dropped 
into a deep sleep. 

It was late when Jim awoke, cramped and 
chilled. He rekindled the fire without dls- 
turbing Frank, and then crept cautiously to the 
outside to reconnoitre. He found a cold, grey 
sky overhead, and as far as the eye could see the 
thick, dead grass of the valley lay like a great 
lake, covered with a heavy white frost. Not a 
wolf was to be seen, but Jim well knew that a 
hundred keen eyes and ears were on the alert 
not far off. Frank soon awakened, and for a 
long time they walked about/the top of the rock, 
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trying to think of some plan for getting away ; 
but with each passing hour their situation grew 
more serious. They had but little food or water 
left, the weather was cold, and already the 
appearance of the sky indicated a gathering 
storm. 

It was noon before Jim finally decided what 
to do. 

“ Frank,” said he, “we must try and get word 
home by Zeb ; no one knows where we are, and 
if a big snowstorm comes on we might freeze or 
starve up here, but if we can get word to father 
he will find some way to help us; and Zeb is 
our only hope.” 

“T guess that’s right,” said the younger boy, 
who placed implicit confidence in Jim’s judg- 
ment; “but do you think Zeb can do it? If the 
wolves see him start, they will catch him for 
certain, and I would almost rather starve than 
lose him like that.” 

“T know it,” returned Jim, “ but we must 
take the chance; we must think of father and 
mother as well as ourselves, and somehow I 
can’t help thinking that Zeb will get there.” 

During this conversation the shining eyes of 
the dog. were turned upon the faces of the boys 
with a look which showed he knew something 
important was to be required of him, and that 
he would do his best. Frank gave him a 
generous portion of the food and some water ; 
while Jim, taking a piece of the paper that 
wrapped their lunch, wrote with his pencil this 
message: “We are on the big rock, a 
hundred big timber-wolves trying to get us ; 
send word to father.” This he carefully 


folded in an extra covering, and with a piece of 
his fishing-line bound it firmly to the inside of 
the strap from his game- . 
bag. Cutting this to the . 
right length for a collar, 
he adjusted it securely 
to the dog’s neck; then 
Frank, taking Zeb’s big 
head between his hands, 
looked into the knowing 
eyes and told him he must 
““go home, quick” ! 
Cautiously they moved 
one of the rocks from the 
opening, and Zeb crept 
down the path. : 
Five hundred Jif 
yards from the 
rock the surface 
of the valley 
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dropped into a slight depression in the nature of a 
shallow ravine half a mile or more in width ; this 
ravine was at this season filled with a heavy mass 
of dead grass, standing in places higher than a 
man’s head and in others matted in great clumps. 

It was Jim’s hope that, when Zeb left the 
shelter of the trees, he might reach the edge of 
the ravine unseen by any of their savage 
besiegers, for if he once disappeared into the 
narrow trail which led through the wilderness of 
dry grass there would be but little danger. It 
was, therefore, with mingled feelings of hope and 
fear that the lad stationed himself at the edge of 
the rock, rifle in hand, and watched the faithful 
dog as he sped away. Quickly, however, hope 
departed and fear alone remained, for suddenly, 
as he gazed, he saw two enormous wolves shoot 
from behind a small knoll nearly at right angles 
to Zeb'’s course. Without a sound, and at 
terrific speed, they narrowed the distance 
between themselves and poor Zeb, who was now 
straining every muscle in a vain effort to escape. 
‘To little Frank it was a wicked sight, and, brave 
boy though he was, he turned away with a sob 
of distress, shuddering to think of the cruel fate 
which it seemed in one minute more must befall 
his well-loved friend. 

But Jim still held his grip ; he realized on the 
instant that once the wolves overtook him Zeb 
was doomed, and their own hope of escape 
gone. It was a critical moment; the distance 
was more than three hundred yards—a long shot 
in those days with an old-fashioned rifle, and a 
living target plunging through the air at fearful 
speed. But it was no ordinary marksman who 
stood there in the chill air of that grey November 
day. With the quickness of thought the boy 
threw the gun to his shoulder and pulled the 
trigger in the same breath. As the big grey 
form rose into the air in a final plunge the lead 
crashed through his spine, tumbling him in a 
dying heap. The second wolf, unable to check 
his mad rush, stumbled over the prostrate body, 
and for an instant he, too, went down. That 
instant was his undoing, for like a flash Zeb 
whirled in his tracks and sank his teeth deep 
into the brute’s throat, with a hold that nothing 
short of death could loosen. 

Springing to his feet, the wolf began a des- 
perate struggle. Time and again he lifted the 
dog clear of the earth, swinging him in every 
direction, striking and scratching with his great 
paws ; then he would plunge and roll upon the 
ground in a furious effort to crush his smaller 
adversary. But all in vain. 

Deeper and deeper the keen fangs settled in 
his throat with every vicious tightening of the 
black muzzle, until the bulging eyes and pro- 
truding tongue showed the desperate plight of 


the wolf. While this fierce struggle was going 
on Jim had hastily reloaded and stood with the 
rifle ready cocked at his shoulder. A moment 
later, as Zeb’s body swung clear of range, he 
fired, and the battle was ended. As the wolf 
dropped lifeless Zeb relaxed his hold and, with- 
out a second glance at his dead antagonist, was 
off again towards home. Until long after he 
had disappeared in the tall grasses of the distant 
hollow Jim kept a sharp look-out for more of 
the dread enemy, but as there came no sound 
nor movement he concluded these two had 
been scouting by themselves, too desperate from 
hunger to give over their quest even by daylight. 

Meanwhile, at home, Mrs. Harding had 
passed an anxious night, though she en- 
deavoured to assure herself that the boys had 
remained with their father and would surely be 
home during the forenoon; but as the noon 
hour arrived with no sign of them she became 
greatly alarmed. She had just decided to go to 
the house of Mr. Wilson, their nearest neigh- 
bour, to ask his advice, when she heard Zeb’s 
bark outside. Quickly opening the door, she 
knew at once from his appearance that some- 
thing was wrong. Seeing the strap and paper 
fastened to his neck, she hastily removed them 
and read Jim’s message. ‘Trembling, she gave 
Zeb food and water, and then hastened to the 
Wilsons’. 

Mr. Wilson realized immediately that the boys 
were in a most dangerous situation, and that no 
time must be lost. ‘Telling the women to notify 
every family they could reach that the menfolk 
were to be at Mr. Harding’s by five o’clock, he 
hurried away toward the mill. One glance at 
Jim’s rough message was enough to stir the 
father to quick action. Shutting off the water 
and leaving everything else as it was, the men 
started on the homeward trip. 

They travelled rapidly and in silence, for Mr. 
Harding was too troubled and anxious to talk. 
He realized that it would be impossible to reach 
the boys before nightfall, and—worse still—he 
knew that if Jim was right, and they were sur- 
rounded by even half a hundred hunger-crazed 
timber-wolves, the little handful of a dozen men 
would stand not the slightest chance against 
them, but would only court swift and certain 
destruction, unless it were broad daylight. Yet 
he could not bring himself to consider delay. 

He reflected that by this time the boys must 
be without food, water, or fuel, and he was not 
sure of his own knowledge that the rock was 
entirely safe from every form of attack which the 
starving beasts might devise; therefore, as he 
pushed on towards home with all possible speed, 
he was anxiously casting about in his mind for 
some feasible plan of rescue. 
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It was almost dark when they arrived and 
found their friends waiting. Besides the men 
of the neighbourhood, Mr. Harding was sur- 
prised to see an Indian hunter and trapper, 
known as “Chippewa Joe,” who occasionally 
passed that way. ‘The situation had been 
already explained to him, but he made no 
comment, yet all of them seemed instinctively 
to feel that if any plan of action could be found 
it would be by the Indian. Mr. Harding him- 
self at once experienced the same intuition. 

“ Joe,” he said, earnestly, “I am giad you are 
here. ‘Tell me how we can get the boys ?” 

The hunter, wise in Nature’s lore, raised his 
open hand above his head, glanced at the lower- 
ing skies dark with masses of heavy clouds, 
and gazed for a moment at the tops of the trees, 
bending before the force of the strong north- 
east wind ; then he turned to Mr. Harding with 
a single word. “Come,” he said, and, shoulder- 
ing his rifle, strode away into the gathering dark- 
ness. Without a word every man fell in behind 
him. Zeb, too, was one of the party, keeping 
close beside Mr. Harding. 

Joe at once took a course that would bring 
them to the hills a mile north of the big rock. 
At that point the shallow ravine, with its 
immense growth of dry and tangled grass, was 
little more than a depression ; to cross this half- 
mile would prove a hard task in the dense dark- 
ness which now surrounded them; but no one 
spoke, and with no sign of hesitation Joe pushed 
steadily ahead. Now and then he would lift his 
head and turn his face full to the wind, as 
though it brought to his nostrils a sense of 
coming conditions. 

Soon they could hear in the near distance the 
rush and swirl of the wind as it swept across the 
dead grasses of the run, and a moment later 
came the first long howl of a wolf, followed at 
once by the fierce cries of the whole hungry 
chorus, telling that the pack had scented their 
approach ; but with no check to his pace Joe kept 
on, while every minute the terrifying yells came 
nearer, increasing in fury until it seemed as 
though hordes of demons were loose, and it 
required all the nerve of the white men to follow. 

Suddenly the Indian halted at the very edge of 
the wide expanse of rank dry grass, and the next 
moment his plan was known. Dropping quickly 
to his knees, in an instant he was shielding with 
his hand a lighted match, which, before a word 
could be spoken, he applied to the grass in front 
of him. Instantaneously the flames caught the 
increasing force of the rising gale and leaped 
high into the air. By quick example, and with 
few words, Joe directed the men to trample the 
rear line of fire, which could make but slow 
progress backward in the shorter grass and 


against the wind; but in front the sight was 
enough to shake the stoutest heart. 

Soon, with a wild, appalling roar, the great 
wall of seething flame was rushing on at a 
frightful speed. 

“Joe!” cried Mr. Harding, wildly, ‘what are 
you doing? You will burn the whole country.” 

“No,” said Joe, without a trace of excitement. 
“Burn wolves. Catch ’em quick. Big snow 
stop fire. Snow now,” he added, holding a hand 
up to the wind. 

At that instant a sound such as no man there 
ever heard before or again rose high above the 
roar of flames and gale—a long, piercing wail 
of fury and despair. The wolves had suddenly 
realized the situation, and the doom which con- 
fronted them. 

With that one terrible death-cry they turned 
and fled in a wild rush back toward the hills ; 
but already the dread pursuer was at their heels. 
Another minute and it had overwhelmed them, 
and in place of the scores of fierce, hunger- 
maddened beasts that a few short minutes before 
threatened a dozen men with a swift and dreadful 
death, there was nothing but a charred and 
blackened mass of quivering bodies. Not one 
remained alive. 

Already the intensity of the fire was abating 
rapidly beneath the blanket of snow which was 
beginning to whiten the ground; and now, for 
the first time, the Indian appeared anxious. The 
wind had attained a tremendous velocity, the air 
was filled with blinding snow that stung the face 
like many whips, the cold was increasing every 
moment, and joe fully realized that a new and 
serious danger threatened them—the dreaded 
snow blizzard of the great North-West. 

In the darkness and tumult of the storm they 
were unable to tell how far or in just what 
direction they were from the boys, and even the 
Indian was at a loss which way to turn. He 
knew it would be impossible to get back 
to the settlement, and that their only chance of 
safety lay in finding the big rock and such 
shelter as it might give. He realized, too, that 
unless they could reach the shelter very soon 
they must surely perish in the fury of the 
blizzard. 

It was at this critical juncture, when every 
man was bewildered and well-nigh helpless from 
fear and despair, that Zebedee again proved his 
worth, and for the third time in this series of 
thrilling events showed that his sagacity and 
courage were equal to the occasion. He seemed 
instantly to understand the doubt and hesitation 
of the Indian, and at once proceeded to take 
charge of the situation. With ears erect and 
every sense strained to the keenest tension, he 
turned to each point of the ;compass, and with 
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“* With that one terrible death-cry they turned and fled in « wild rush back toward the hills.” 
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uplifted head faced the blinding storm, as though 
to call upon some subtle instinct to tell him in 
what direction was the boy toward whom his 
faithful heart always turned. 

Three times in deliberate succession he 
repeated this ; then for a moment stood motion- 
less. The next, as if he had divined the truth, 
he turned toward Joe with a sharp, insistent bark. 

“Go on, Zeb!” cried Mr. Harding, and with 
new courage all followed the quick, sharp voice 
which sounded as their guide. Had their course 
been against the storm progress would have been 
almost impossible, but at their backs the wind 
fairly lifted them along. Even with this assist- 
ance, however, the tramp across the ravine 
proved a hard task; the fast-increasing snow 
and the heavy tangle of grass clogged their every 
step and tried to the limit the strength of every 
man except the Indian, whose powerful frame 
and hardened muscles seemed to defy fatigue. 

‘They were nearing the farther side when Joe 
thought he caught through the deafening noise 
of the gale the faint report of a rifle. A sharper 
ear than his had also heard the sound, and with 
a yelp of joy Zeb bounded away, while the men 
struggled on as best they could. It was but a 
short time before a new tone in Zeb’s voice told 
that he had found the boys. ‘I'hey had seen the 
fierce rush of fire, but believed they would be 
safe in their little cave, and here, too, they had 
found shelter from the violence of the blizzard. 

They greeted the approach of their father and 
friends with a joyful shout, and hurried down to 
meet them. The entire party now gathered 
under the sheltered side of the huge boulder, 
which greatly protected them. ‘They scraped 
the snow away from the base, and by hard work 
in the darkness managed. to secure wood from 
the near-by grove and start a small fire, around 
which they huddled as best they could while the 
terrific tempest of wind and snow raged about 
them. Slowly the long, bitter night wore away, 
and as morning drew near the force of the storm 
began gradually to subside, but the air was still 
full of swirling snow and the cold was intense. 
When day finally broke the whole valley, as far 
as the eye could reach, was a trackless desert 
of white. 


Mr. Harding was impatient to start on the 
tramp homeward, which all felt would be a 
tiresome march; but Joe advised delay. He 
stated that in a few hours the storm would be 
over and the sun shining, when they could 
travel with greater comfort and in the right 
direction. This proved correct, and about 
nine o’clock they set out in single file—the 
Indian in the lead, with little Frank and Zeb 
in the rear. 

It was past noon when the tedious journey 
ended and they arrived at the Harding home. 
Here they found most of the women and 
children of the settlement, who had gathered the 
night before. They had seen the light of the 
fierce grass-fire on the distant sky, and this, with 
the sudden rush of the blizzard, had filled them 
with anxiety and fear ; great, therefore, was the 
rejoicing at the arrival of the entire party safe 
and sound. 

A weck later the weather again turned warm 
and the snow disappeared. Once more the two 
boys and the dog tramped across the valley to 
the scene of their perilous experience. The 
sight that greeted them: was one never to be 
forgotten. A half-mile up the valley from the 
big rock, in the very centre of the fire-track, lay 
the burned and blackened bodies of eighty-nine 
immense wolves—a mute but convincing testi- 
mony to the wonderful sagacity and unerring 
judgment of “ Indian Joe.” 

When Jim and Frank had completed the 
gruesome count they found that, including the 
four that had fallen victims to the skill and 
courage of Jim and Zeb, the total of the great 
pack of savage beasts from which they so 
narrowly escaped had been nearly a hundred ; 
and in after years, when recalling the story of 
their dangerous adventure and reflecting upon 
the heroic deeds of Zeb and Joe, which alone 
made their escape possible, they realized that 
intelligence, bravery, and devotion may not 
always depend on the colour ef the skin nor the 
number of feet upon which the hero stands. 

In concluding this story, it is of interest to 
note that in all that region there is no record of 
even one timber-wolf ever having been seen or 
heard again. 


—-- 


The Temple of the Great White Buddha, near Seoul. 
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“The Land of the 
Morning Calm.” 


BY JULIET BREDON. 


The recent annexation of Korea by Japan gives this interesting article a timely significance. 
Miss Bredon has intimate knowledge of the country, and chats pleasantly concerning the 
quaint manners and customs of its people. 


>| N one sense it seems ironical to call 
Wa) Korea “ The Land of the Morning 
| Calm,” for, historically speaking, it 
ma has never known calm. One con- 
queror after another ravaged it in 
olden times, and in modern days it has been a 
bone of contention for the nations to squabble 
over. 

But perhaps the Koreans, when they chose 
this poetic name for the country they adore, 
were thinking only of its natural quiet. As if 
eager to atone for the ugly strife of mortals, the 
elements are always on their good behaviour. 
The winds which sweep its plains are never 
boisterous, the seas which wash its coasts are 
seas without storms. Spring, summer, autumn, 


winter, follow each other in a serenely peaceful 
round, while over the land there broods a 
perpetual sunshine, soft as illusion, which 
idealizes all it touches. 

Some things in this forlorn little country need 
idealizing, to tell the truth—not the mountains, 
bare but beautiful ; nor the rivers, blue as matrix 
turquoises—but the poor little villages and the 
dirty, dilapidated little towns. Walk throuzh 
Fusan, and you stumble over a pig in the main 
street at every second step. Walk through Seoul, 
the capital, and you will be obliged to make 
constant detours in the very best residential 
quarters to avoid the heaps of refuse calmly 
thrown out by householders in front of their 
doors. Dirt, the arch enemy, conquered Korea 
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long before the Chine e or the Russians, or the 
Japanese either, and his rule is more firmly 
established than theirs have ever been. 

It is curious how the Koreans personally pre- 
serve an appearance of petfect immaculateness 
in these strongholds of untidiness—and worse. 
Vanity must be deeply ingrained in thein, 
especially so in that sex which is suppo:ed 
in other countries to be devoid of it— 
the male ; for the ruling passion of the Korean 
gentleman seems to be keeping his clothes 
clean. Like the Pope, he always dresses in white 
—though for a different reason. His garments 
are not emblems of purity, but of mourning. 
Long ago, when the Imperial family was so 
numerous that parts of it were always dying and 
forcing the loyal nation to put on habiliments 
of woe, he adopted as his permanent wear the 
trappings of grief, so as to be ready for emer- 
gencies. Vet, in the most perishable of colours, 
he is always more exquisite than any dandy 
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his dirty linen in public—in the stagnant ponds 
and open sewers of Seoul. 

A virgin field awaits the first Suffragettes to 
invade Korea, for woman there is worse than 
down-trodden—she is ignored, the cruellest fate 
that can be meted out to her. If single, she 
not only has no say abroad, but none at home. 
If married, she has no individuality, no name 
even of her own. Outsiders refer to her, if they 
refer to her at all, as “the wife of So-and-so” 
or “the mother of So-and-so.” Her own 
husband addresses her by two words, whose 
translated equivalent is “ Look here!” 

And yet the Korean lady by no means merits 
this contempt. Her lord and master may be 
handsome, with his tall, straight figure, his 
aquiline nose, his wistful almond eyes, and the 
humorous twist on his finely-chiselled mouth ; 
but she is comely too, and, in full dress, reminds 


Korean women washing clothing in a pool—Every Korean woman spends two-thirds of her life was! 


From a) 


walking down Pall Mall. He rises, in his 
spotless robes, like a lily out of a mud-heap. 
Or, more literally, he comes out of a miserable 
little hovel not eight feet high, with an earthen 
floor two or three feet below the level of the 
road, in unsullied purity. How does he do it? 
Simply by keeping his women-folk constantly at 
the wash-tub ; or, should this simple convenience 
be lacking at home, by sending them to wash 


white attire, 


‘ograph. 


one not a little of an Early Victorian type. The 
costume, of course, heightens the effect Full 
skirts of a coarse grass linen reach to her ankles 
—skirts which stick out almost like crinolines 
and are gathered into a band that passes just 
under the arms, thus giving the effect of a short 
waist, especially when worn with the still shorter 
Eton jacket and the brocade sash. 

Her features also are fine, and, if her intellect 
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be faulty, the head of the family has only him- 
self to blame. He allows her no education— 
keeps her so ignorant that she can neither read 
the newspaper nor write out the washing-list— 
and, what is worse, he allows her no society 
either. An Englishman living in Korea told me 
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house of an aunt-in-law, wrapped in the queer, 
green gauze changot, or overcoat, that is put 
over their heads and hides their faces almost 
entirely, or else shut up in a tiny box of a 
sedan-chair, 

The men pay the penalty of their jealous 
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that during the eight years of his residence 
he had neither seen a lady nor heard of one 
appearing in public. On this point—the seclu- 
sion of their women-folk—Koreans are inexor- 
able in spite of the good example of China and 
Japan, who have both relaxed the barbarous 
custom by insensible degrees. In fact, if any- 
thing, they are more conservative now than in 
former times, when ladies of quality were alwzys 
permitted to go out in the streets of Seoul 
between sundown and midnight, the dangerous 
male sex being required to remain indoors 
during those hours. Peeping Toms, it seems, 
lost them the privilege, and now they may only 


go from the house of a second cousin to the 
Vol. xxvi.— 46. 


Korean ladies in summer and winter dress. 
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dispositions and their uncomplimentary distrust 
of one another by being obliged to do the 
marketing. They dislike it intensely, because it 
is a form of work, and the very word for “work” 
in Korean is synonymous with “loss,” “evil,” 
or “misfortune.” Further, these grave - eyed 
philosophers know that it is unbecoming—that 
they look absurd when they attempt any practical 
task requiring haste and decision—as absurd 
as if solemn high priests were suddenly set to 
scrubbing floors in full canonicals. But market- 
ing must be done. There is no help for it, and 
so the Korean householder sets forth on the 
strenuous and lengthy business with a sigh. 
His first care is to hire the donkey who will 
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carry the strings of copper cashé 
—six hundred of which weigh 
approximately twenty pounds and 
equal rather less than two shillings 
—to pay for his purchases. ‘The 
more he spends the more he auto 
matically clears the donkey’s back, 
thus making room for his pur- 
chases, till the little beast 
looks like a travelling “‘depart- 
ment store.” The general 
effect of the pair, indeed, 1s 
intensely comical as the staid 
gentleman, in what looks like 

a beautifully-ironed nightshirt, 
gravely drives the Gonkey from 
shop to shop, using the stem 

of his three-foot pipe to direct 
the little animal. 

Having laid in a stock of 
provisions, the Korean is 
certain to stop at one of the 
“gutter-shops ” that obstruct 
what ought to be the 
side-walk but is not. 
Here he will buy one of 
a dozen articles, though 
never in any circum- 
stances a dozen of one 
particular article. That 
would unduly deplete 
the shopkeeper’s stock, 
thereby causing him deep 
offence. Being dignified 
rather than commercial 


A Korean dancing-girl, somewhat similar to the Japanese geisha When 
cane The dress is of scarlet, green, and black, with gorgeous blue 
by instinct, the merchant From a} 
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would be sure to charge more for the 
last article than for the first, so as to 
save himself the trouble and work of 
re-stocking. He hates the spend- 
thrift as the devil hates holy water. 
Moderation is the spirit he and his 
ancestors have been instilling into 
the purchasing public for so many 
generations that now no 
Korean gentleman dreams of 
buying more than one pair of 
shoes, say, at a time. 

Korean shoes, by the way, 
are quickly bought, since they 
are made of soft woven string 
and require no fitting, because 
an open space in front is left 
free for the big toe to protrude 
through in its white cotton 
stocking. The purchaser can 
then turn his attention directly 
to the latest thing in chased 
brass rice-bowls ; or he can buy 

one of those high black 
hair hats, shaped like a 
Welshwoman’s, and cost- 
ing as much as two or 
three pounds ; or a pair 
of the broad bamboo 
bracelets so much like 
hand-cuffs. Or else he 
may fancy a new brand 
of cigars grown in Java 
and rolled in Tokio. 
he comes to 
and old embroideries. (Photograph. Make this purchase the 
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A Korean gatter-shop—Pedlars who pay « small fee to the shopkeepers are allowed to obstruct the entire side-walk with their goods. 


From a Photograph. 
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Another gatter-shop in Seoul—It is considered very bad form to buy large quantities or to clear out the proprietor’ stock of 


From a) any article. 


shopkeeper will need all his arts to prevent his 
- customer from forgetting his good breeding. 
Tendencies towards purchasing in bulk sud- 
denly crop out, and are only 

restrained with difficulty, for 

tobacco is the Korean’s great 

delight. A cigar is dearer 

to him than his sweetheart ; ‘ 

it is even said he will commit [ Se 


Phatograpl. 
murder for the promise of a good one. If this 
be true—and it is only charitable to doubt it— 
one shudders to think of him surrounded by the 
temptations of the three thousand tobacco shops 
in Seoul. 

On the other hand, we must do him the 
credit of admitting that smoking is his only vice 
and tobacco the one imported luxury he permits 
himself. All the prosaic items of his marketing 


Korean carpenters at work—They do everything topsy-turvy, and are very fond of occupying the middle of the street. 
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—the rice, the millet, the cabbage—are grown 
by native farmers. None could hope to com- 
pete with them, for they have learned from the 
Chinese—those past-masters in the art of market 
gardening—how to turn every inch of land to 
account. The popular notion that Korea 
borrowed from Japan is quite untrue. Korea 
lent to, instead of borrowing from, the pupil 
who now pretends to introduce a new and 
better civilization to her, while really only 
giving back what she took in the days of the 
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A mender of buckets: A food day's work brings him in, about sixpence, 


A panoramic view of 


great Captain Hideyoshi. The Japanese owe 
to the Koreans their first knowledge of the arts 
—especially their beautiful old Satsuma ware, 
which was inspired by the old Korean crackled 
pottery. But it is to 
China that the Koreans 
—especially the Korean 
countrymen—owe a 
heavy debt of gratitude, 
which they gladly ac- 
knowledge. In fact, in 
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‘Chemulpo, the port of Korea. (Photograph. 


Korean villages one finds 
pure Ming civilization still 
existing to-day. The 
famous topknot is simply 
the pigtail—dressed with 
a difference. The low 
mud - house is_ identical 
with the houses in Chinese 
hamlets, except for the 
patch of red peppers which 
brighten the drab thatch 
of the rdof. The farmer 
himself squats in the 
Chinese way, not the 
Japanese. He uses the 
ploughs and harrows Con- 
fucius saw, and he not 
only cooks his dinner over 
the same primitive variety 
of earthen stove, but eats 
it with the ravenous appe- 
tite of a man who has the 
tradition behind him of 
men with more mouths to 
feed than morsels to fill 
them. No toying with 
pickled cherries and 


sugared shrimps for him A Korean farmer's family at their evening meal—The staple food is rice, cabbage, and fish, 
or his! In good seasons From a Photograph. 
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a fond Korean father commands his children to 
gorge themselves, with some dim idea in the back 
of his mind that in lean years they will be able to 
live on their accumulated fat, like camels. A 
devoted Korean mother teaches her little ones to 
eat all they can standing, and, when they are what 
the American girl calls “crowded” in that posi- 
tion, bids them lie down 
and try to take a bite or 
two more horizontally, 
while she pats their little 
stomachs with a rice- 
ladle to stretch them. 
The one thing the 
Korean villager seems to 
have evolved for himself 
is his religion, if one 
may use the term to 
describe the enormous 
collection of evil spirits 
he has invented, and 
which have ended by 
making his life a burden. 
‘The gods he prays to—of 
which the Great White 
Buddha, near Scoul, is 
the most famous —are 
endless and varied. But 
he also attempts to pro- 
pitiate, directly or in- 
directly, as many devils 
as our own medieval 
churchmen claimed 
could dance on the head 
of a heretic. Terror of 
these unseen powers 
colours his every emotion 
and influences his every 
act. Nothing, for in- 
stance, will induce him 
to approach a grave even 
in broad daylight ; no- 
thing will induce him to 
step over a log which 
may have fallen across 
a road. A devil is on 
the watch to destroy his 
crops so soon as he 
starts to plough the first furrow, and a devil 
is after himself from morning till night. What 
wonder, then, that he falls an easy prey to 
the female exorcizers—as unscrupulous a lot 
of charlatans as exist anywhere? I have heard 
of cases where they demanded the whole year’s 
profits of a farm for removing some particular 
class of imp that they declared was sitting on a 
certain cross-beam in the house. The symbols 
of their power are visible at every cross road, 
where piles of stones and fluttering rags, like 


A member of the Carriers’ Guild, with his pack on his back. 
From a Photograph. that. ; 
fore, it is not an 


uncommon sight to meet a little group of them 
together in the country, two out of four, perhaps, 


the Tibetans’ prayer - flags, testify to implicit 
obedience to their recipes for overcoming the 
dark and awful terrors of the underworld. 

The most care-free Koreans are the carriers, 
or packmen, whose resources are too slight to 
tempt the exorcizers to bother them. They 
belong to the one powerful industrial organiza- 
tion in the country, the Carriers’ 
Guild. Dozens of them are always 
to be seen in the streets sitting 
against some sunny wall and look- 
ing like ancient Egyptians on a 
frieze. Their picturesque figures, 
with the packs sticking out behind 
their shoulders like antlers, are the 
first a traveller sees on landing, when 
they circle round him like gulls 
round a ship, in the hope of pick- 

ing up a trunk—and 
Py making off with it, too, 
unless well watched. 
No load, not even one 
of more than a hun- 
dred pounds, seems 
too heavy for these 
human _ beasts 
of burden. 
Their women- 
folk are 
scarcely less 
muscular than 
themselves, 
only they carry 
their burdens 
upon their 
heads,awoman 
and a negro 
being — notori 
ously strong ir 
that region 
Etiquette, of 


course, does 
not trouble 
them; they 


are far too 
humble for 
There- 


carrying heavy bags of grain. The neighbours 
walking alongside have come to share the 
burden. When one is tired, another steps up 
close to her—so close that their faces almost 
touch—and then with much skill and quickness, 
presto! the bag is slipped from the little cushion 
on one head to the little cushion on the other, 
all without the help of hands. The very 
poorest, who cannot afford the’ cushion, use a 
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little round wad of fragrant grass; those in 
easier circumstances employ a pad, like that 
a violinist puts under his chin, and coquettishly 
cover it with red cotton cloth so as to make a 
pretty contrast with their black hair. A few 
yards behind the larger group it is more than 


From a) Young Korea is initiated very early in 


likely there is a second replica “in little.” 
Young Korea, with the imitative instinct of 
childhood, is out for a walk with the family 
water-jar upon its head—and this before it can 
well carry its own weight. 

So, both literally and figuratively, these poor 
Koreans are used to bearing burdens. They 
have borne the burden of their own corrupt 
officials long and patiently, men, women, and 
children alike taking their share of the heavy 
load. But it has almost crushed them—it has 
certainly crushed ambition and initiative out of 
them. Asa Korean gentleman—an intelligent, 
well-educated man—once said to me when I 
asked him why he lived in a miserable hovel 
instead of building himself a better house, “Oh, 
what would be the use? If I did that the 
officials would at once suspect me of getting 
rich secretly, and they would promptly set to 
work to squeeze any superfluity out of me.” 


life into the business of carrying burdens. 
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Incapable of governing himself, unwilling to 
be governed by outsiders, the poor Korean is in 
many ways a pitiable object. All his good 
qualities—his flaming patriotism, his faithful- 
ness, his noble serenity, his childlike simplicity 
—have run to seed. He lives in a narcotic 
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stupor, waiting to be absorbed by somebody. 
It is really all the fault of his position on the 
map, because Korea, as a famous Japanese 
statesman once remarked, is the arrow whose 
tip points straight at Japan’s heart. But the 
Koreans themselves put their present troubles 
at least down to Halley’s comet. The new 
devil that has appeared in the heavens is too big 
a task for their mediums to exorcise, and the 
people all over the country are preaching the 
gospel of despair. Sell your lands, say their 
prophets ; this year will see the end ; revolution 
and disaster are written in the heavens.* And 
the terrified Koreans are actually doing it, to 
the great profit of certain speculators with a 
fine contempt for devils and an elementary 
knowledge of astronomy. 


*This was written several months before the annexation of Korea 
by Japan, and the prophecy referred to is, to say the least, a curious 
coincidence. 
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HOV 
POND CREEK 
FOUGHT THE 
RAILROAD. 


BY PERCIVAL J. COONEY. 


During the course of their war with the railroad company the 


An account of an extraordinary war between a great railroad company and a rising young Western 

city. The town wanted a depét, or station; the railroad refused to build one. For a year the 

battle waged, with countless exciting episodes, ranging from the wreck of a train to the arrest of 
sixty leading citizens; but in the end the city got its depét. 


a] HEN, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, the Cherokee tribe 
of Indians agreed to move from 
their old home in Georgia to new 
lands in Oklahoma, they stipulated 
that the United States Government should give 
them, in addition to the new lands, a strip over 
two hundred miles long and fifty-seven wide 
Tunning westward towards the mountains, as an 
outlet by means of which they could reach the 
good hunting-grounds in the Rockies. The 
northern edge of the strip is now the boundary 
line between Kansas and Oklahoma. In 1893 
the Cherokees, or, rather, their descendants, had 
settled down as ranchers and farmers, had 
acquired many of the ways of civilization, and no 
longer placed any value on the strip as a means 
of access to the mountains. Accordingly, they 
decided to sell it to the United States Government. 

Many years before the Indians had even con- 
sidered the possibility of selling the strip the 
Rock Island Railroad had entered the territory, 
having two small stations on its line as it crossed 
the fifty-mile belt—Pond Creek and Wild Horse, 
afterwards known as Enid. As soon as it had 
been finally decided by the Secretary of the 
Interior (at that time Mr. Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia) to open the strip to settlement, his 
department laid out two town sites at the two 
depéts already mentioned. But at a second 
council of the Cherokees, held before the final 


closing of the deal with the Indiays, an unex- 
pected hitch developed. It was found that 
sixty-seven of the chiefs, led by one White 
Feather, announced that they would never sign 
the treaty unless they were allowed first to select 
their allotments—one hundred and sixty acres 
for every man, woman, and child in their families. 
This was finally agreed to by the department, the 
other Indians made no objections, and’ the neces- 
sary legislation was passed by Congress fixing the 
opening of the strip for September 16th, 1893. 

It was known that the objecting chiefs had 
been in consultation with prominent officials of 
the Rock Island Railroad. It was also known 
that the news of the exact location of the two 
town sites, hitherto kept a profound secret in 
land openings, had in some manner leaked from 
the offices of the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, and it was the general opinion 
among all the white men in the territory and in 
the adjacent States that the sixty-seven chiefs 
had been prompted in this action by the railroad, 
and that, as soon as permission was given for the 
malcontent Cherokees to choose their allotments, 
they would immediately select the ground around 
the depots where the town sites were located, 
and at once dispose of their holdings to the 
Rock Island Railroad for a nominal sum. In 
this way, had the scheme gone through, the 
railroad would have secured absolute control of 
the sites of the two future.cities. 


—*, 
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inhabitants of Pond Creek tore up the track, with the result that a train was wrecked, as here photographed. 


The prospective settlers, many thousands of 
whom were waiting for the opening in towns 
located near the strip, took prompt action. 
Adequate representations were made to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who evidently found 
the facts laid before him convincing, for he 
immediately ordered that the proposed town 
sites should be moved three miles south from 
the depots. A few days afterwards the strip 
was thrown open to settlement. 

The rush took place at noon, September 16th, 
1893. A hundred thousand men, women, and 
children were massed on the Kansas line, and 
on the firing of a revolver by the captain in 
charge of the United States troops the mob 
hurled themselves across the line and went for- 
ward in a mad rush fora home. The first and 
greatest rush was, of course, to the town sites. 
At noon on September 16th the town site of 
Pond Creek was a naked prairie; at noon on 
the 18th five thousand people were located there, 
living in tents, shacks, and dug-outs. A week 
later streets of wooden buildings had sprung up ; 
a month later everyone had some kind of a 
roof over their heads, a city charter had been 
obtained, a mayor and city council elected, and 
a full city government was in operation. 

The railroad ran through the middle of the 
town, cutting all the principal streets at right 
angles. The depdt which bore the name “ Pond 
Creek ” lay three miles to the north, on the rail- 
toad line. All trains rushed through at top 
speed, as if supremely indifferent to the new city 
and the needs of its inhabitants. A public 


Meeting of the citizens was held, and a com- 
Vol. xxvi.—47. 


mittee of prominent men, armed with the proper 
credentials, were sent to Harrington, Kansas, 
where they presented to the railroad manage- 
ment a courteous request to have the old depdt 
removed to the new town. The answer was 
prompt and definite. 

“Tf you people in Pond Creek want a depét,” 
said the railroad official, “you can move your 
confounded old shacks down to where we 
already have a depot.” 

When the report was brought back to the 
people of Pond Creek it aroused all the fighting 
instinct that was a part of their Anglo-Celtic 
inheritance. An indignation meeting was held 
and it was decided to carry the fight to the halls 
of Congress. Ina few days over two thousand 
five hundred dollars was subscribed and Mr. 
C. O. Royer, a prominent attorney of the town, 
selected to carry their grievance to Washington. 
Royer spent six months interviewing senators 
and representatives, and, while he met with 
many assurances that the matter would be taken 
up, he could get no definite action. Oklahoma 
being a territory and having no senators or 
representatives, he was obliged to appeal to the 
Congressmen from other States for help. At 
last the funds were exhausted, and again the 
people of Pond Creek subscribed another two 
thousand five hundred dollars and forwarded it 
to the firing-line. When this, too, was exhausted 
Royer gave up hope, returned to Pond Creek, 
and reported that, owing to the strength of 
the railroad influence at Washington, it was, in 
his opinion, useless to expect any relief from 
Congress. He had found every move of his 
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blocked by railroad lobbyists, and Congressmen 
who at first were loud in their assurances of 
support and indignant over the treatment 
accorded to the new city were later found to 
be cold and weak-kneed on the subject. He 
strongly advised ayainst spending any more 
money in that manner. 

Meeting after meeting of the indignant citizens 
was held in Pond Creek, and the more conserva- 
tive citizens had some 


soap the tracks. All the elderly women in 
Pond Creek who had not forgotten how to 
make soft soap were engaged, and gallons of 
soft soap applied to the rails with coffee-pots. 
The scene of operations was on a steep grade, 
just outside of the town limits. Here the trains 
were fairly trapped, the engines puffing in vain, 
their wheels revolving uselessly on the greasy 
rails, while a crowd of Pond Creekers lined the 

tight of way and jeered at 


trouble in holding back 
the hot-heads from some 
act of violence. A com- 
mittee was appointed to 
discover what legal redress, 
if any, could be obtained 
against the railroad. It was 
finally discovered by the 
city attorney, A. M. Mackay, 
that, as Pond Creek had 
been organized under the 
territorial laws as a city of 
the second class, the charter 
gave their city council the 
right of regulating the speed 
of all electric, tram, and 


= 


the train crew as they 
gathered sind from the 
road-beds and applied it to 
the rails. For over three 
weeks the entire railroad 
schedule was thrown into 
confusion. All trains were 
from three to four hours 


style of warfare by putting 
sand-boxes on all its engines, 
which brought the train 
schedule back to something 
like its normal efficiency. 

It was finally decided to 
make another attempt to 


steam cars within the city 


enforcethe speed ordinance, 


limits. The council imme- Mr. Chas. W. Curran, a prominent Pond Creek tg time: the trains accu- 


citizen and city marshal, who took a leading part 
in the railroad war. 


From a Photograph. 


diately passed an ordinance 
Jimiting the speed of all 
railroad trains to eight 
miles per hour. No necessary legal steps were 
overlooked. A copy of the ordinance was 
served on the company at its head offices and 
on all conductors, operators, and trainmen. 

But this was before the days of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and rate regulation. 
The company calmly ignored the ordinance. 
Several weeks passed and the trains still whirled 
through the’ city at about fifty miles per hour, 
stopping at Pond Creek Station, three miles 
away, only when flagged. All freight for 
Pond Creek had to be carted three long, dusty 
Oklahoma miles, and whenever an inhabitant 
of Pond Creek wished to visit the outside 
world he was obliged to hire a fly or walk. 
At last the Pond Creckers decided that they 
would enforce: the ordinance. Deputies of 
the city marshal boarded the train at the little 
Pond Creck Station, served warrants on the con- 
ductor and the train crew as soon as the train 
entered the city limits, and ordered them to 
stop. The conductor promptly put the warrant 
in his pocket, grinned, and proceeded to carry 
the officers through Pond Creek, beyond the 
city limits, and on to the next station at Wild 
Horse. From here they walked back, to endure 
the good-natured witticisms of their friends. 

The next step of the Pond Creekers was to 


rately, and then to put onthe 
train a large posse of depu- 
ties, who would overpower 
the train crew if necessary. But an unexpected 
event occurred which brought matters to a crisis. 
On the morning of May roth, 1894, a large 
crowd had gathered to be present at the official 
timing of the train. The mayor, stop-watch in 


hand, was superintending the proceedings at. 


one of the street crossings in the centre of the 
town. At ten o’clock. the regular express whirled 
past, having attached to it the private car of 
some of the officials of the company. ‘The story 
of Pond Creek’s fight with the road had evidently 
been the subject of discussion in the private car, 
for the rear platform was crowded with a group 
of prosperous-looking men, who stared curiously 
at the crowd. One of them, as the train dashed 
past, placed his fingers to his nose and wriggled 
his fingers derisively. 

It was more than human nature could stand. 
The men in that crowd were of pioneer stock. 
Most of them had risked all they had, the earn- 
ings of years, in the strip, others had undergone 
hardship, starvation, days and nights of toil and 
worry, with the one bright hope ever before them 
of obtaining a competence for themselves and 
their children. Until now they had had a child- 
like trust in the power and strength of the law 
and the Government to protect them. But now, 
when they saw the dreams of the future, for 


late. ‘The company met this _ 
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which they had sacrificed so much, shattered by 
the stubbornness of a few rich men—to have 
those very men add insult to injury by sneering 
at their helplessness, was more than men of their 
breed could endure. A wild yell of rage went 
up from the crowd. * 

Chas. W. Curran, the third man to reach the 
site of Pond Creek, a city marshal, and one of 
the largest property owners in the town, turned 
to the city attorney at his side and asked :— 

“Mackay, if an individual refuses or resists 
arrest, does not that muke him an outlaw ?” 

“It certainly does,” responded Mackay. 

“Then why is this railroad not an outlaw?” 

“Tt is,” responded the lawyer. 

“Then why can it not be arrested the same 
as any other outlaw?” 

“Tn theory it can,” was the attorney’s answer ; 
“but you have a big job on your hands.” 

“Come on, boys!” shouted Curran. 
us capture the outlaw.” 

They needed no urging. A wild rush to a 
blacksmith’s shop followed, and in_ fifteen 
minutes nine hundred and fifty feet of the 
track was turned over. Bankers and business 
men held the chisels while brawny working men 
and ranchers hammered the heads off the bolts. 


“Let 


Timbers appeared as if by magic, and the track, 
rails and ties, was ripped up in sections and thrown 
off the road-bed. ‘The fight was on in earnest. 

It was not part of the intention of the Pond 
Creckers to destroy life, and, in spite of their 
anger, adequate precautions were taken to 
prevent any such occurrence. Men on_horse- 
back, carrying red flags and lanterns, were 
sent galloping north and south to stop all trains. 
Coming north was a thirty-car train loaded with 
cattle for the Kansas city markets. Again and 
again the train was flag-signalled by the scouts 
on horseback, but the engine-driver and con- 
ductor, acting doubtless under orders, and fear- 
ing it was but a ruse of the town people to 
secure their arrest, ignored all signals and dashed 
into the wrecked section of the track. The 
locomotive ran off the track, but remained up- 
right, while the thirty cars were piled up in con- 
fusion to the right and left of the road-bed. 
Many of the cars telescoped one another, while 
the hissing of steam, the yells of the crowd, 
and the screams of the dying cattle made a 
pandemonium impossible to describe. 

Taking advantage of this unexpected turn of 
affairs, Curran and another city marshal imme- 
diately jumped on the locomotive and arrested 


A photograph showing the arrest of the engine-driver and train crew of the-wrecked locomotive. 
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The scene at Pond Creek when sixty prominent citizens of the town were arrested by the deputy United States marshal. 


From a Photograph. 


the engine-driver, conductor, and the entire 
train crew. ‘They were taken before the city 
magistrate, tried, and found guilty of exceeding 
the speed limit, and in default of their fine of 
twenty-five dollars and costs were placed in the 
city jail. 

The next day a railroad attorney appeared, 
appealed against their sentence, offered bail, 
and they were released. The derailed cars 
were cut open with axes and the imprisoned 
cattle released. Twenty-seven head had been 
killed in the wreck, and of the six hundred on 
the stock-train not more than one hundred and 
fifty were ever recovered. % 

There was much speculation in Pond Creek 
as to what the next move of the railroad would 
be. They had not long to wait. Three days 
afterwards a deputy United States marshal, ac- 
companied by fifty men armed with Winchester 
rifles and revolvers, arrived on a special train 
and arrested sixty of the prominent citizens of 
the town. Men were taken where they were 
found—at their meals, in their stores, on the 
streets. In many cases they were not even 
given time to get their hats and coats. One 
unfortunate individual was jerked out of a 
barber’s chair with one half of his face still 
lathered and unshaven. The prisoners were 
hustled on board a cattle-car and taken over to 
Kingfisher, the next county seat. They were 
marched in line up to the county jail and a 
demand made on the sheriff to admit them until 
arrangements could be made for their transfer 
to Federal authority. 

The fight between Pond Creek and the rail- 
toad had been watched during the preceding 
months by the people of the entire territory, 
and needless to say their sympathy was entirely 


with the Pond Creekers. The sheriff of “1.” 
county was no exception to the rule. He 
requested copies of the necessary legal papers 
authorizing the arrest of the prisoners, and when 
neither a warrant for their arrest nor the order 
of a committing magistrate was forthcoming he 
refused point-blank to admit the prisoners to 
his bastille. 

“As long as I am sheriff of this county no 
American citizen will be placed in that jail with- 
out the proper legal authority,” he shouted, in 
a voice loud enough for all the prisoners lined 
up on the street to hear him. This announce- 
ment was the signal for a wild outburst of cheers 
from the prisoners and the crowd of sympathizers 
who had gathered on the court-house steps. 

The deputy in charge of the Pond Creekers, 
nonplussed at this state of affairs, wired at once 
to the head-quarters of the railroad and asked for 
instructions. He received the answer :— 

“ Hold the prisoners till further instructions.” 

The prisoners were accordingly marched to the 
Kingfisher Hotel and placed in a room, while a 
guard armed to the teeth was posted at the 
door. At first the humorous side of the affair 
appealed strongly to the imprisoned men. But 
after a few hours’ laughing and joking over the 
matter the detention in the small room became 
rather monotonous, especially to men who all 
their lives had been used to the open range and 
the free wild life of the frontier. Not at all 
overawed by the guard’s Winchester and revolvers, 
they proceeded to amuse themselves at his 
expense. After discussing his personal appear- 
ance, the size of his head and the shape of his 
nose, his probable origin, and the qualities of his 
ancestry, in none too complimentary a manner, 
they decided it was time to get a little fresh air. 
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C. W. Curran—the man whose suggestion of 
“capture the outlaw” had resulted in the tearing: 
up of the track—walked over to the door and, 
leaning his shoulder against the jamb, looked 
directly into the eyes of the guard. 

“Say, you,” he remarked, “what would you 
do if I were to walk out of this door?” 

“You just try it, and you will see what will 
happen,” answered the sentry. But there was a 
suspicious quiver in his voice that, to use a 
Westernism, “ gave him dead away.” 

“Well, you might get me,” remarked Curran, 
thoughtfully, “but the rest of these boys would 
get you, and you 
know it.” 

The guard 
looked at the 
room full of keen, 
determined faces, 
and his eyes 
sought the floor. 

Curran walked 
out of the room, 
and was immedi- 
ately followed by 
the rest of the 
prisoners. ‘They 
-were received with 
wild acclaim by 
the immense 
crowd that had 
congregated in 
front of the hotel. 
As they marched 
down the street 
in a body their 
appearance was 
greeted by re- 
peated bursts of 
cheering. Drinks, 
cigars, __refresh- 
ments of all kinds 
were forced on 
them. In fact, 
anything in the 
town was theirs 
for the asking. 
The guard fol- 
lowed them, 
sheepishly, a tar- 
get for the witti- 
cisms of the 
crowd. He, too, 
however, was 
finally hustled up 
to the bar and 
invited to drink. 

The deputy 
who had _ been 


Say, you,’ he remarked, 


in charge of the expedition to Pond Creek had, 
meanwhile, been keeping the wires hot between 
Kingfisher and the railroad head-quarters. The 
latter, however, were evidently as much puzzled 
as the deputy what to do with sixty prisoners 
who could not be put in jail and who refused to 
stay arrested. 

Later in the day the prisoners returned volun- 
tarily to the Kingfisher Hotel, where they 
announced to the guard that they still con- 
sidered themselves under arrest. He accepted 


the situation smilingly, and that night and the 
next day they spent there as the guests of the 


* what would you do if I were/to-walk out of this door?'™ 
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railroad. The next day a telegram arrived 
ordering the olficer in’ charge to take the 
prisoners back to their own county, obtain the 
proper warrants against them, and start the 
preliminary hearing before a magistrate. The 
Pond Creekers were escorted to the train by 
the mayor of Kingfisher and almost the entire 
population of the town, and two brass bands 
played “There will be a hot time in the old 
town to-night” as the train pulled out. 

The trial at Pond Creek proved a laughable 
farce. Hundreds of witnesses were called, all 
of whom were supremely ignorant of the whole 
affair, or else refused to testify on the grounds 
that they might incriminate themselves. The 
county attorney then requested the court to 
order the dismissal of the defendants “owing to 
lack of evidence.” 

Fearing a recurrence of the track-wrecking 
incident, the company placed on their trains 
guards armed with rifles. The track from a 
point three miles to the north of Pond Creek to 
a point three miles south was also placed in the 
charge of armed guards, who patrolled their 
beat like soldiers on picket duty. The town 
promptly boycotted the guards. Not a man, 
woman, or child would sell or give them any- 
thing eatable. All the supplies for the armed 
men had to be brought in by train, unloaded at 
the depot three miles away, and carted to the 
city. ‘The trains dared not stop within the city 
limits for fear of losing their crews, the city 
marshal and his deputies being constantly on 
the look-out for just such an occurrence. 

Failing in their efforts to starve out the guards, 
another method was devised to bring about 
their undoing. ‘The only place in the whole 
six miles of tracks patrolled by the guards where 
they could get any drinkable water was a well in 
Main Street, near the point where the tracks 
crossed the streets. It was located directly in 
front of the little wooden building that can be 
seen in the background of the picture of the 
wreck, just behind the locomotive. During 
the long, hot days of the Oklahoma summer the 
guards fell into the habit of stepping across to 
the well and there quenching their thirst. At 
the suggestion of one of the members of the 
city council who was acquainted with the habits 
of the guards, the Pond Creek y Council 
passed an ordinance making the carrying of 
arms, concealed or unconcealed, an offence. 
Thervafter as soon as a guard stepped from the 
right of way to the well, laid down his rifle, and 
reached for the rope attached to the bucket, he 
heard the sharp cemmand :— 

“Throw up your hands !” 

He was then arrested and his rifle confiscated. 
Then followed a quick trial before the city 
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magistrate and a sentence of sixty days in the 
city jail. At the end of two weeks the visible 
supply of guards had been exhausted. There- 
upon the company sent down a new supply of 
guards and announced its intention of shipping 
in water to its thirsty retainers. 

These guards were armed with a new model 
Winchester, the first of that type ever seen in 
that part of the South-West. This fact attracted 
considerable interest in a country where every 
man and most women are experts in firearms. 
Some of the young men of the town concocted a 
scheme to “clean out the whole gang at once.” 

That evening two “ Weary Willies,” got up to 
look the part in ragyed clothes, with unshaven 
faces and all the external appearance of the tramp, 
might have been seen strolling along the track 
in the environs of Pond Creek. Slouching 
along, their handkerchief bundles slung over 
their shoulders on the ends of sticks, they met 
the first guard, when the following conversation 
took place :— 

“ How far is it to Wild Horse, pard ?” 

“Oh, about ten miles,” he answered, care. 
lessly. 

“ Hunting chickens ?” (the Western expression 
for prairie grouse). 

“No; guarding the tracks.” 

“Guarding the tracks! Whatever for?” 

The guard, never dreaming that the strangers 
were anything but the homeless wanderers they 
appeared to be, and glad of a chance to break 
the monotony of his lonesome task, seated him- 
self on the rail and regaled the hoboes with the 
story of the fight between the railroad and the 
town. Finally one of the tramps remarked :— 

“Say, that is a fine-looking gun you have. 
What is it—a Marlin?” 

“No; a Winchester, new model.” And, 
nothing loath, he explained its new features to 
the strangers. At the remark, “How much 
does it weigh?” accompanied by an expectant 
holding out of the hand, the guard unsuspect- 
ingly placed the weapon in the hobo’s hand. In 
a second he felt the muzzle of the rifle against 
his stomach and heard the stern command :— 

“Now, you get! And don’t ever show up in 
these parts again.” 

Needless to say, he “got,” and Pond Creek 
knew him no more. In this way the whole 
twelve guards were disarmed and started out of 
town. Shame at the loss of their rifles pre- 
vented any of them from ever reporting them- 
selves at the company’s office. 

In desperation the company again manned 
the tracks with armed guards, giving them strict 
injunctions against letting their rifles out of their 
hands. At the request of the railroad a com- 
pany of United States.soldiers were also sent to 
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Pond Creek. They were received pleasantly by 
the inhabitants. Men and officers were treated 
royally, dances were given in their honour, 
homes were thrown open to them on all possible 
occasions, and they were made to feel that they 
were positively welcome in Pond Creek. After 
a month’s stay the officer in charge reported that 
there was no disorder in the town, and they 
were recalled. As they started on their march 
to the little depot three miles up the line they 
were heartily cheered by the people. 

But the town was beginning to feel the effect of 
the long railroad boycott. Its growth was handi- 
capped by the absence of a depot. Possible 
investors were driven away by the bad railroad 
facilities, and already there was talk of moving 
the county seat to another town. Their plight 
ignored by Congress, all legal means of redress 
having been exhausted, the radical element in 
the town came into control; and a few days 
after the departure of the soldiers both the 
wooden bridges on the outskirts of the city were 
burned. This had long been feared by the 
company, and for some weeks they had been 
guarded by men who were under strict instruc- 
tions never to leave the bridges. They were 
decoyed away, however, by a ruse. Half-way 
between the two bridges an enormous charge of 
dynamite was exploded in a neighbouring field. 
The guards at the bridges, forgetting their 
instructions, ran to investigate. When they 
returned they found the bridges in flames. 
Again every precaution had been taken to avoid 
loss of life, and red lanterns had been set out 
on the track both above and below the city. 

An incident which occurred at this time 
illustrates the inherent law-abiding character of 
the people of the new territory, the facts just 
related notwithstanding. This was the pursuit 
and capture of the Pitts gang of outlaws. While 
the Pond Creekers had their own fight with the 
railroad and had used in many cases question- 
able means, yet, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances, they believed that they were justified. 
They had no sympathy with outlaws, and when 
what they considered their worst enemy, the 
railroad, was attacked, they did not hesitate to 
defend it at the risk of their own lives. A few 
weeks after the burning of the bridges the south- 
bound express train was held up by the Pitts gang 
a mile south of the city. The spot was chosen 
by the outlaws, as they afterwards admitted, in 
the belief that in case of failure they were sure 
of support and sympathy from the people of 
Pond Creek. How little they understood the 
people of that city the sequel shows. The train 
was stopped by a red lantern on the tracks and 
the engineer and firemen cowed by the guns 
of two of the bandits, while the rest of them 


prepared to dynamite the express car. A plucky 
express messenger, however, was equal to the 
occasion. Opening fire on the gang, he shot 
their leader, Chas. Pitts, through the head ; 
whereupon the band, disconcerted by this unex- 
pected event, rushed to their horses and galloped 
off. They rode straight for Pond Creek, expect- 
ing to alight and hide there ; but as they entered 
the main street of the town they were fired on 
again and again. The people had heard the 
shots in the distance, had noted the non-arrival 
of the train, and when a half-dozen mounted men 
galloped into town, showing every sign of haste, 
they realized in a second that a train robbery 
had been attempted, and that this was the gang 
trying to get away. 

The express messenger insisted on giving 
himself up to the authorities at Pond Creek. 
For the time being the fight with the company 
was forgotten. He was given a rousing recep- 
tion by the people, and it evidently occurred to 
no one that here was a splendid opportunity to 
arrest the whole train crew for an infraction of 
the speed ordinance. The police magistrate 
was dragged out of bed, gave the messenger a 
preliminary hearing, and ordered him to be 
released. The whole proceeding did not take 
ten minutes, and he was escorted to his waiting 
train by a wildly enthusiastic crowd. Mean- 
while a posse had been organized, and after 
following the outlaws’ trail for twenty miles they 
corraled them in a cabin on thee open prairie. 
A battle of several hours ensued, in which one 
of the posse was slightly wounded, and then the 
robbers surrendered. They were taken back to 
Pond Creek, turned over to the city marshal, 
and were afterwards tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to long terms in the penitentiary. Con- 
sidering the fact that the railroads were at this 
time in the habit of offering large rewards, 
amounting to thousands of dollars, for the 
apprehension of outlaws who robbed their 
trains, the action of the Pond Creekers seems 
all the more remarkable. 

Several weeks of peace followed and the 
guards were removed from the tracks, but were 
retained on the trains. The people of Pond 
Creek were almost tired out by the long fight 
and were beginning to lose heart. It had begun 
to look like a losing fight. The railroad com 
pany had evidently decided that all danger was 
past, and discharged about one-half of its armed 
guards from the trains. Those who were still 
retained, seeing that if peaceful conditions were 
to continue they, too, would lose their positions, 
decided that it was time “to start something.” 

In the early days of August, 1894, the guards 
on the evening train began to amuse themselves 
by firing an occasional shot down the main 
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street of the town. It soon became a regular 
habit with them, and indignation rose to fever 
heat. One evening a woman standing at her 
own door was startled by seeing the chips fly 
from the steps at her feet, and she fell in a faint 
on her own doorstep. 

Then the Pond Creekers made up their minds 
to strike back, and in such a way that it would 
arouse the whole country. Sixty of them, armed 
with repeating rifles, secreted themselves in an 
old cattle corral near the railroad crossing. 


laming him for life. Immediately the riflemen 
in the corral opened fire and poured volley 
after volley into the train as long as it was in 
range. Reitz, in an apparently dying condition, 
was carried down the street, and if the advice of 
the hot-heads had been followed that night not 
a rail or tie of the track would have been left 
on the ground by morning. Reitz, however, 
recovered, and later obtained damages from the 
railroad. 

The whole population of the city was on 


“They poured volley after volley into the train as long as it was in sight. ° 


They were not hunting trouble. If the train 
passed quietly, well and good ; but if a single 
shot was fired from the cars it was their intention 
to shoot—and shoot to kill. 

It had been the custom of the express mes- 
senger on this train to throw off the daily papers 
for the accommodation of George Reitz, a news- 
dealer. Reitz was on hand as usual this evening, 
and as he stood at the crossing, waiting for his 
bundle of papers, he was shot from the car 
window, the bullet passing through his leg, 


hand the next morning to see the train on its 
return trip up the line. The cars had been 
literally riddled with bullets. In most cases the 
wooden portions between the windows were shot 
away completely, while the rear end of the last 
car was in splinters. Much relief was felt, how- 
ever, when they learned through the agent at 
the Pond Creek depét, three miles up the track, 
that no lives had been lost. There had been 
very few passengers aboard, and both they and 
the guards had thrown themselves on the floor 
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of the cars as soon as 
the shooting began. 

In a few days the 
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inhabitants noted the 
appearance of quite a — [faciee Eight mle of 
: decric Greet talway. 
number of strangers, [oS eae 
many of whom posed — [Lie bere = healthhi 
if vellere pleasant and probable. 
as commercial travellers, Lesa poliaings 
others as possible in- Sere ones 
vestors. ‘They were told ‘Sunset Man 504 
the story of the fight [Re Home 1095 


with the railroad, and 
were always loud in their 
expressions of sympathy. 
But while perfectly will- 
ing to discuss the affair, 
the Pond Creekers were 
chary of mentioning 
names. In short, before 
they had been many 
hours in town — the 
strangers were spotted 
as railroad detectives. 

“Do you see that 
fellow over there ?” 
someone would ask in 
a voice loud enough for 
the stranger to hear. 

“Sure. What about 
him?” 

“Well, I may be mistaken, but he looks to 
me like a railroad detective.” 

When this conversation had occurred a dozen 
times on the same street the strangers wisely 
concluded that their usefulness to the company 
was gone. 

This was about the end of the fight. The 
Rock Island Railroad came to the conclusion 
that it was a losing proposition, and one day in 
the latter part of August, 1894, an attorney 
representing the company appeared in Pond 
Creek, was directed to the mayor's office, and 
coolly announced the railroad’s intention of 
building a depét. The worthy official nearly 
fell off his chair in surprise. Finally he 
gasped :— 

“Why on earth couldn’t you have done that 
a year ago, and have avoided all this trouble?” 

“T have no authority to discuss that question,” 
answered the attorney, stiffly ; “but if you will 
kindly drive a stake on our right of way, show- 
ing where you want the depot, we will build it 
as soon as we can get the material on the 
ground. We are building one at Enid or Wild 
Horse also.” 
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Ten minutes afterwards the mayor, still won- 
dering whether he was awake or dreaming, 
drove the stake that was to mark the position 
of the new depot. 

It was a glorious victory, won after a long, 
hard fight. Pond Creek had won, not only for 
themselves, but for Enid as well. To celebrate 
the victory, the two towns held a joint celebra- 
tion at Enid, such a celebration as has never 
before or since been held in Oklahoma. Rockets 
soared, cannon roared, speakers indulged in 
bursts of oratory. Western communities never 
do anything by halves, and the mayor of Enid 
announced in the morning that any Pond 
Creek man who offered to pay for anything 
between sunrise and sunset, or anyone in 
Enid who made any charge for anything, would 
be arrested and placed in jail. He was as 
good as his word, and three Pond Creekers 
were placed in jail for a few hours on that 
very charge. 

To-day the stranger who wanders into Pond 
Creek is told the story of the year-long fight with 
the railroad, and is shown the depot the first 
settlers fought so hard to win. 


Edward G. Fox, whose extraordinary pluck and resource was 
. the means of saving the crew of the wrecked ship 
From a) “*Svaerdstad.”” (Photograph. 


HAVE been connected with the 
sea almost as far back as I can 
remember. As a boy I was always 
in boats out there in Harwich 
5 " Harbour; when I became a man I 
took to ships. That would be in 1894, and my 
discharge-books, which go back to that year, 
show that I have a clean record. I have sailed 
north, south, east, and west, so there’s hardly a 
country you could name which I have not 
touched. But Australia is one of the places I 
know best, owing to the fact that 1 was for some 
years employed in the coasting trade there. I 
prefer it, too, to any other part of the world, 
and it was this liking which led to my joining 
the Svaerdstad, and mixed me up with the 
adventures I am about to relate. 

It was in the September of 1909 — the 
1gth of the month, to be accurate—that I 
arrived at Archangel, in the White Sea, on 
board an English steamer. I was in the position 
of boatswain, and it would have been better for 
me, perhaps, to have stuck to it. But the desire 
came over me to get back to the Colonies, so 
as the Norwegian barque Swaerdstad, a well- 
built ship of one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-one tons, was about to sail for Port 
Adelaide, Western Australia, with a cargo of 
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«Fox saved us all." Such was the incisive phrase 
in which Captain Christensen, of the Norwegian 
barque “‘ Svaerdstad,” summed up the bravery of 
the Harwich mariner whose heroic deeds are here 
set forth. It is a stirring tale of wonderful pluck 
and resource—the saving of fifteen lives through 
the efforts of a single man, who, in the midst of 
peril and terrible hardship, never once lost his 
presence of mind or his unfailing cheerfulness. 


lumber, I changed boats and shipped with 
Captain A. Christensen as an A.B. 

We numbered seventeen souls, and one of 
them was the captain’s daughter, a nice girl of 
eighteen, who had come on board at Dublin, 
where the Svaerdstad had called for five hundred 
tons of pig-iron, which were used as ballast. 
The vessel was to have made a stay of nine 
months in Australia before returning to Chris- 
tiania, and Miss Christensen’s intention was to 
learn English there. With the exception of a 
man named Smith (who, I imagine, was not a 
pure-bred Englishman) I was the only British 
subject on board. 

The Svaerdstad had no sooner left Archangel 
than it became very evident we were to have no 
easy time. Winter had already set in in the 
White Sea, and what that means every seaman 
who has navigated those troubled waters will 
understand. There were icy-cold gales and 
blinding snowstorms, and they always came 
when one least expected them. We were kept 
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busy, I can tell 
you, for posi- 
tively almost 
every hour 
seemed to bring 
its special 
misery. But we 
stuck to our 
work with a will, 
put our trust in 
the — seaworthi- 
ness of our good 
ship—which 
really behaved 
most admirably 
—and all the 
time buoyed 
ourselves up by 
the thought that 
we were sailing 
south towards 
warmer and 
calmer waters. 
However, we 
soon found out 
that we were 
destined never 
to reach them. 
On September 
22nd, which was 
a Wednesday, 
and at eleven 
o'clock in the 
morning, we 
were caught in 
a terrible snow- 
squall. I was 
at the wheel at 
the time, and 
feeling anything 
but easy in my 
mind. This was 
due, I suppose, 
largely toa sense 
of my responsi- 
bility. I hada 
suspicion _ that 
we were in for 
trouble of some 
sort, and it came 
rather sooner 
than I expected. Just before noon my 
attention was attracted by the peculiar appear- 
ance of the sea a little way out, and by 
the shock which went up my arms as the 
rudder struck some unseen obstacle. “Captain, 
breakers ahead!” I yelled; and at the same 
time, so great was the strain on the wheel, I was 
forced to spring away from it. ‘“ Hard a-port!” 
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“My first thoughts were for the girl.” 


shouted the skipper. I carried out the captain's 
order, but before the crew could square the yards 
we struck with terrific force upon a reef. 

The suddenness with which the disaster 
occurred and the immediate result of the 
collision were bewildering. With a crash which 
I shall remember as long as I live, the Svaerd- 
stad split into three’ pieces. | In the twinkling 
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of an eye the forepart sank. The midship 
section, owing to its being filled with timber, 
floated clear, but the poop, where the crew were 
standing at the time of the catastrophe, remained 


fast upon the rocks. At any moment, however, 
it appeared likely to slip off into deep water, and, 
in spite of the confusion into which we were 
thrown by the falling of the masts, I realized 
that unless something were done we should all 
be carried to destruction. I was convinced that 
the midship section of the vessel must be 
reached at all costs, so before it had been 
carried too far away I sprang on to it. A 
Norwegian sailor tried to follow my example, 
but fell into the sea. Throwing off my oilskins, 
I plunged in to save him, but he disappeared 
beneath the waves and we never saw him again. 

I then swam back to the midship section, 
and at once began waving to the others to 
follow me. Everybody, however, seemed para- 
lyzed with terror, so I had to swim back again 
to my companions. Just as I was exhorting 
them to carry out my advice, the need for all 


further argument was saved by a sea coming 
aboard and clearing the poop.’ There we were, 
all struggling in the water together. My first 
thoughts were for the girl. Miss Christensen 
was asleep when the disaster occurred, and had 
rushed on deck, poor lass, clad only in her 
nightdress. How I managed to get her on my 
back I cannot say, but I did so, and succeeded 
in landing her on the midship part of the wreck. 
Poor, shivering creature! She was perishing 
with cold, but I could do nothing for her save 
give her my oilskins and a few other portions of 
my own scant clothing. 

Having done this, J turned my attention to 
the others, and by hook or by crook I managed 
to get them all on board. I first of all gave the 
captain a hand ; then I went in after a Swedish 
sailor named Carl Carlsen—he’s in the Swedish 
navy-now and doing well, I hear—and got him 
by the hair of his head. After that I hauled in 
the cabin-boy, whose eyes, as big as hen’s eggs, 
were protruding out of his head with fright ; and 
so on with the-others, 
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“With the girl once more on my back, I plunged into the waves.” 


We were on the midship section for two days 
and two nights, pounded continually by heavy 
seas, and without a bite to eat. I then began 
to see that unless something were done we 
should all starve to death, so I proposed to the 
captain that we should build a raft and try to 
reach the mainland. How far were we away from 
the shore? About thirty to forty miles, as far 
as I can estimate, and some hundred and thirty 
miles from Cape Olaf, which was the last light 


we had seen. But when I spoke 
of my plan—would you believe it? 
--not a man would give me a 
hand: all heart seemed to have 
been knocked out of them, and 
I could not rouse them anyhow. 
So, being handy with tools, thanks 
to the early training I had with a 
carpenter in this very town of Har- 
wich, I set to work alone to make 
a taft from some of the timber. 
Even when it was finished I had 
considerable difficulty in inducing 
Captain Christensen and the others 
to embark. My knowledge of their 
language was very slight indeed, 
and their English didn’t go very 
far, but I did my best to try to 
make them see that our only chance 
of escape lay in doing what I told 
them. ‘The surf was so heavy that 
I saw our fragment of the wreck. 
would soon break up if we remained 
where we were. Finally Christen- 
sen agreed, and as he placed his 
daughter under my protection he 
entreated me, with tears in his eyes, 
to get her safely home. “If you 
succeed,” said he, “you shall want 
for nothing.” Those were his very 
words. 

When we had all got on board the 
raft and had pushed off, the moun- 
tainous seas washed right over us, 
adding greatly to our misery. But 
the waves took us, thank Heaven, 
in the direction of the shore. Nearer 
and nearer we approached, until at 
last we were within about a mile of 
the beach. Then, fearing that we 
might not again have so good a 
chance of reaching land, I made up 
my mind to swim for it, and so, with 
the girl once more on my back, 
I plunged into the waves. Just as 
we were landing the raft capsized 
and went to pieces, but she had got 
much nearer land by this time, 
and everyone upon her, fortunately, 
was able to reach the shore. 

The first thing we did, wet and famished as 
we were, was to look for food, but all we could 
find on that desolate Russian coast were a few 
berries. However, these kept us from actual 
starvation. Then, with pieces of wreckage which 
were every now and then being washed ashore, 
we built a hut and laid ourselves down to rest. 
The following morning I tried to get some of my 
companions to go off tothe wreck with me on a 
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raft, which I proposed to build from lumber ; 
but not one of the lazy beggars had the pluck in 
him to consent, although they knew very well 
there were provisions to be had. I began to 
lose my temper when I saw this fresh instance 
of their cowardice, and I and the second mate 
—a big and very powerful man—came to words 
and blows. When I had dealt with him as 
he deserved, I tried to get off to the wreck 
alone, but it was impossible, owing to the 
weather being still too rough. Next day, how- 
ever, the sea was smoother, so the second mate, 
who had evidently thought things over and 
come to his senses, agreed to come with me. 
We boarded the wreck that afternoon, and got a 
good supply of provisions on the raft, but, alas! 
lost them all in the surf when we were just 
about to land. However, the wreck was by this 
time drifting in, so we went back, and by 
means of a line got as many provisions as the 
raft would carry. 

We had now sufficient food to last us, if we 
showed reasonable care, a couple of days; but 
it seemed to me that we ought not to wait until 
the last bite before making an attempt to reach 
civilization. I accordingly proposed to walk 
away that very night to explore the neighbour- 
hood, but nobody would come with me, so I 
stopped. ‘The next morning I went off to the 
wreck again and got some more provisions, 
including a bottle of whisky and five bottles of 
lime-juice. I did my best, too, to get the money 
(about nine hundred pounds) which Captain 
Christensen had left in his cabin and begged 
me to fetch for him ; but snow had begun to fall 
and the wind had risen, and I couldn’t stay on 
board any longer. 

It was that same day that I again got wild 
with several of those Norwegian fellows. I told 
them, in as forcible a manner as possible, that 
we had either got to walk or die. However, we 
stopped one more night in the hut. In the 
morning, two men having volunteered to go 
ahead, we divided the provisions amongst us, 
taking seven pounds of tinned beef each. The 
two men then left, the agreement being that if 
we did not hear from them within a reasonable 
time we were to follow. ‘Two days passed with- 
out our receiving any news, so I also announced 
my intention of leaving the party. The others 
at first stoutly refused to move, but at the last 
moment the captain’s daughter pluckily said she 
would come with me, so the others reluctantly 
decided to follow. 

After we had been on the march for two 
nights and a day we came across the first sign 
of civilization that we had seen in that sterile 
and apparently uninhabited land—an empty 
church. ‘The door was locked, but we broke it 


in and spent the night under the welcome roof. 
Next morning early saw us once more on the 
tramp, and we kept at it until, as far as 1 could 
tell by the sun, three o’clock in the afternoon. 

How can I express to you the joy we felt at 
that hour? We had just reached the crest of a 
hill and had paused—a weary, footsore band of 
castaways—to rest awhile, when, casting .our 
eyes out to sea, we sighted a steamer. Taking 
off some of our clothes, we attached them to the 
long sticks which a few of us were carrying and 
waved them frantically. I hardly dared to hope 
that our signals would be seen, for fear of being 
disappointed, and it was not indeed for two 
hours that we got to know for certain that they 
would be answered. The steamer, which proved 
to be the Aanda/aksha, of Archangel, approached 
nearer to the shore, and we had the intense 
satisfaction of seeing a small boat put off and 
come towards us. It brought the mate and two 
seamen and a small supply of provisions—some 
brown bread and erndals. 

When I heard what the mate’s instructions 
were, however—that Captain Christensen and 
his daughter were to be taken on board the 
Kandalaksha and that we others were to be left 
to our fate with this sorry supply of food—my 
blood fairly boiled. I tackled the man and asked 
him why he couldn’t take us also. He replied 
that they hadn’t sufficient provisions on board 
to keep all of us. I then inquired how far we 
should have to walk before we reached habita- 
tions, and he replied, “ More than five hundred 
miles.” The answer sent a chill to my heart, 
and as the boat pushed off with the captain and 
the girl—both of whom were looking rather 
downcast—we stood watching them, a silent 
and mournful group of castaways. 

We were still standing there when the boat 
reached the Kandalaksha. We saw Captain 
Christensen and his daughter get on board ; we 
saw the steamer under way ; and still we stood, 
not one of us daring to speak. “So this,” 
thought I, with bitterness in my heart, “is the 
reward for one’s devotion !” 

Whilst I was in the midst of my reflections 
I noticed that the Kandalaksha had suddenly 
slackened her speed. Finally she stopped. 
“What can have happened?” I asked myself. 
It was not long before the answer came. The 
boat again put off, and I knew then that we 
were to be saved. The master of the steamer 
—probably moved by Captain Christensen’s 
account of our hardships—had thought the 
matter over and decided to take us all on board. 

The Kandalaksha landed us at the port of 
Kioda, a maritime village of some two hundred 
inhabitants. Captain Christensen wished his 
Russian colleague to;take us on to Archangel, 
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but this he refused to do. However, we were 
very content, I can tell you, to be brought as 
far as we had been, and to le once more in 
touch with human beings. I began to think 
that all would be plain sailing now, and that our 
troubles were practically over. But I was very 
much mistaken! The priest of the village 
undertook to entertain our captain and_ his 
daughter, but we sailors had to live in a bake- 
house which was swarming with vermin, to 
sleep on reindeer skins, and eat nothing but 
black bread during ten wretched nights and days. 

Shortly after our arrival one of the inhabitants 
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until, on October 16th, we reached Archangel. 
There we all went before the Norwegian Consul, 
and four of us gave evidence as to the wreck of 
the Svaerdstad. After the official inquiry we 
were taken to a tailor’s, and those who had any 
money to spend got clothing, but those who 
hadn’t any could get nothing. But for the 
captain speaking of what I had done I, too, should 
have had to go without the necessaries of life. 
The Norwegian Consul then put me on board 
a steamer called the 4/4. Until her arrival in 
‘Tromsoe I was in the forecastle, but from there 
to London I worked in the stokehold. On 


Srahangel , Ootobder 16th , 1900 , 


( Signed ) A. 


Archangel , Ootoder 16th , 1900 , 


( Bigned) 


A signed statement by the captain of the “ 


of Kioda was sent off on horseback with the 
following telegram, which I noted down in my 
book: “To Norwegian Consul, Archangel.— 
Svaerdstad total loss; crew saved; we are 
without means; send instructions at once.” 
‘This message was handed in at the nearest 
telegraph station, a place, I believe, called 
Masan. No reply came, but on the tenth day a 
small steamer arrived from Archangel to fetch 
us. We were given but a minute’s notice—and 
we didn’t want longer to get out of that bake- 
house, though, for the matter of that, the place 
we were put into wasn’t much better. The 
captain and the girl had a cabin given to them, 
but we unfortunate seamen were sent down 
to the hold amongst a lot of Russian Jews. 
Wretched food and a bed of hay was my lot 
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. 
reaching the old country, a destitute and ragged 
man, the captain of the 4/7 took me to the 
Norwegian Consul, and though I begged and 
prayed him to send me either to West Hartle- 
pool or Harwich, he said that he could do 
nothing for me. I asked for the loan of a 
pound, but couldn’t get a penny to help me on 
my way, for there were “men like me,” I was 
told, ‘“‘coming there every day.” Finally, on 
showing my papers, I got the Consul to give me 
the following certificate :— 

“Norwegian Consulate-General, 22, Great 
St. Helens, London. November 3rd, 1909. 
This is to certify that Edward G. Fox has 
served in the capacity of A.B. on board the 
Norwegian barque Svaerdstad, which vessel was 
wrecked in the White Sea on September 22nd 
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A letter from the Consul-General for Norway, at Archangel, in which he testifies to 


Edward Fox's callantry. 


last. He has been sent to 
London by the Norwegian Consul- 
General at Archangel.” 

A few hours later I found myself 
at the Sailors’ Home in Well Street, 
E., and there, having got into touch 
with Captain Owens, the sympa- 
thetic secretary of that institution, 
I got real help. When I had told 
the tale of mysufferings and showed 
my proofs, they provided me with 
a newrig-out, gave mea little money, 
and sent me to West Hartlepool, 
where I joined the steamer Munima 
as boatswain. Is that still my vessel? 
No, sir; that’s why your telegram 
to me at Cardiff never reached me. 
But I'll say no more now than this 
—that we sailors sometimes get as 

“shabby treatment from our own 
countrymen as from foreigners, and 
are sometimes refused a V.G, in our 
discharge-books when we want to 
get away from our ships to come to 
our native places and receive our 
just rewards. 
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EdwardG. Fox’s modest reference 
to the “just rewards” which come to 
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gallant mariners needs explanation. 
A few days before I had the pleasure 
of listening to his moving story he 
was up in London for the purpose 
of being presented with a silver 
medal, bearing the effigy of King 
Haakon VIL, and a diploma on be- 
halt of the Norwegian Government, 
whose attention had been called to 
his extraordinary acts of gallantry. 
The presentation took place at the 
offices of the London Local Marine 
Board.. The recipient, to use the 
words of one of those who were pre- 
sent, bore himself “like a rugged, 
modest-mannered man, who seemed 
to attach no great importance to his 
magnificent achievement, and was 
apparently quite willing to remain 
in obscurity.” _ Fortunately, his 
heroism has not been allowed to 
pass altogether unnoticed, and more 
will, I trust, be done to show the 
national appreciation of this Har- 
wich seaman’s conspicuous heroism. 
Is not his a case which Mr. Carnegie, 
the foster-father of heroes, would 
hail with delight ? 
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ion of a letter written by the Norwegien Vice-Consul at Harwich, stating 
that King Haakon has been pleased to present Fox with the silver medal for 


merit and honourable deeds. 
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Hunting Birds on 
Horseback. 


BY ROOK CARNEGIE, OF BRAILA, ROUMANIA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LIONEL BDWARDS. 


An account of a remarkable sport, which can only rarely be indulged in—the hunting of the bustard, 
or wild turkey, on horseback over the ice-bound plains of Roumania. A more exciting or hazardous 
pastime it would be difficult to imagine. 


(A | RE birds ever hunted on horseback ? 

aN a) The question will meet with a 
7 2 SG prompt denial from most persons 
| learned in the chase. There is the 
~ mnyth of Arabs chasing and running 
down ostriches on horseback, but this is the 
production of the fertile brains of the earlier 
writers of school-books. 

Yet to say it never occurs is also incorrect. 
It does happen, though very rarely, that the 
bustard, the great wild turkey, is hunted thus on 
the vast arid plains of Roumania, and it has 
been my very good luck to take part in such 


drives. 
Vol. xxvi—49. 


ae 


The bustard is, in England, a thing of the 
past. Occasionally one hears of a pair being 
seen on our shores, and last century the great 
bustard was comparatively common in Wilt- 
shire, but now it is practically extinct. It is a 
terribly hard bird to approach, being extremely 
timid and suspicious. When, in great flocks, 
they are feeding, they always have sentries 
posted to warn the main body of approaching 
danger. Consequently, on the Roumanian 
steppes, where there is little or no cover, stalk- 
ing is extremely difficult, and only careful shots 
with a rifle can sometimes account for them. 
To get a bustard is indeed a red-letter day in 


bate 
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the sportsman’s calendar. In Hungary and 
Roumania one sometimes tries the ruse of 
driving in a peasant-cart in a gradually decreas- 
ing circle, but, though old stagers talk of having 
done this successfully in earlier times, it seems 
that with the march of civilization the bustard 
has also gone forward, for the birds have grown 
so knowing that even this device, like so many 
other things, is more fruitful in theory than in 
practice. 

It is by luck, and luck alone, that one gets a 
shot at this nervous wild-fowl. It happened to 
me once, when after quail in Bessarabia, some 
autumns since, that on a terribly hot afternoon 
I stopped to rest at the corner of a patch of 
maize, taking advantage of the scant shade 
thrown by the yellow rustling stalks. A quarter 
of an hour later I arose, lazily picked up my 
gun, and stepped out free of the maize—to see 
a number of fine big birds lying only a few yards 
away. So startled were we all that they ran 
right and left for a few moments, whilst I aimed 
and pulled without thumbing my safety-catch 
forward. As they rose, however, I got one with 
my left barrel, and though it was only loaded 
with quail dust it all went into one wing. 

It was a very dangerous task to get in and 
cut its throat, for the bird fought tooth and nail 
and scored some deep marks on my leather 
leggings before I dispatched it. 


“Then away went the whole flock, their wiry legs carrying them 


For the “horse-hunting” of the bustard I 
must go back to a few winters since, when 
I had the pleasure of passing some days with 
one of Roumania’s great land proprietors, a 
descendant of the Bayards of Spain. 

The weather had broken, and our hare-driving 
on the frozen snow had been put a stop to bya 
thaw. I had almost decided to pack up traps 
and hie me back to town, when I was surprised 
one morning, on getting up to look at the state 
of the weather—that most important matter to 
the sportsman, whether with horse, rod, or gun— 
to find I could not see out, the window being 
heavily covered with rime, though only a few 
hours before, on waking in the night, I had 
heard, with extreme disgust, the patter of 
Tain. 

We were at breakfast later, when there came 
the sound of doors being hastily opened and 
banged to, the shuffling of sandalled feet, and, 
finally, a knock at the door. 

“Tnauntra !” (inside) shouted mine host, with 
his mouth full of native bread and Scottish 
(smuggled) marmalade. 

The door opened and a big bearded peasant 
appeared, with long, unshorn hair, clad in a 
voluminous sheepskin coat. 

He stepped gingerly over the parqueted floor, 
dragging off his great fur cap. 

“ Sarut mana” (I kiss your hand), “ Boyarului !” 
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over the ground at a pace that must be seen to be believed.” 


he said, and stood with bowed head, twisting his 
headgear round and round. 

“Well, what is it, Ghitza?” 

“ Dreipi, your honour !” 

My host’s cup went down with a bang. 

“Where, Ghitza?” he cried. 

“Over there, Boyarului!” He waved his 
hand towards the east. 

“Splendid !” exclaimed my host, jumping up. 
“Get on your riding kit, Carnegie. I'll show 
you a sport, sir, unheard of in your imagination. 
Ghitza, now, quickly! Tell them to saddle 
Katinka and Lady, and call as many of the men 
and their horses as you can in a quarter of an 
hour. A franc each and a vadra after to all 
who are ready.” 

The last bait should take, I decided, if not 
the first, for a vadra is the local term for ten 
kilograms of wine. - 

As I buttoned my second legging my friend 
dashed into my room booted and breeched. 

“Now you'shall see something you never 
saw—nay, nor read of in any sporting book, I’ll 
lay a sovereign!” he cried. “You must know 
that if in winter it thaws, rains, and finally 
freezes, the bustards, sleeping as they do lying 
in the open plain, get their feathers damp; 
these freeze, and the birds are unable to fly. 
As you know, however, they can run like the 
wind, and we must hunt them then on horse- 


back—drive them, in fact. So come along, and 
bring your hunting-crop, if you have one with 
you.” 

Outside, some twenty stout peasants, and 
even a woman or two, were rushing here and 
there, dragging about unwilling, rat-like ponies, 
swearing volubly, and punching the ribs of their 
horses as they girthed on the high-peaked 
Oriental saddles. 

“Now, then, hurry up!” My host’s voice 
clanged out like a bugle-ca!l on the keen air. 
Finally we mounted, my horse being a country- 
woman of my own, as her name implied. 

Led by the man who had brought the news— 
he was a /ogofat, or head-man— away we went. 
The riding was extremely difficult, though our 
mounts were “roughed,” and we had to pick 
our way, choosing the places where the foothold 
was roughest and avoiding the ice. 

The native ponies ambled along at a surpris- 
ingly swift rate, keeping their feet like cats. The 
freezing wind cut keenly, but, bent on sport, we 
did not notice it. 

Twenty minutes without a halt brought us to 
undulating ground, where the tops of brushwood 
and bramble showed above the patchy snow. 
Our guide pulled up. ‘They are here,” he said, 
and pointed to some thicker vegetation a 
hundred yards off. 

There was a babble of excited discussion 


be 
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among the peasantry, everyone giving his own 
particular view and nobody listening. My host 
and Ghitza talked apart, and then orders were 
rapped out short and sharp. 

We stretched out in a long line, with me in 
the middle and Ghitza on the right flank. Then 
away we went helter-skelter, the heavy national 
whips waving in the air, those who did not 
possess them being armed with long sticks. 

Crunch, crunch, went the hoofs on the hard 
snow. Till now, for me, it ‘had been “uncer- 
tainty beyond,” but as we neared the corner a 
veritable forest of brown necks were raised 
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doing this they often enough brought them- 
selves and pony down also. It was astonishing 
to see how the little beasts seemed to save them- 
selves in falling, and they were on their feet 
again immediately. Once down, the peasant’s 
knife was out and the bird’s neck slit irstan- 
taneously. We, on our bigger mounts, were 
afraid to go at too hard a pace, and had to be 
content with “ fielding” for the others, which is 
what the women do as well, though they ride 
like Centaurs. When we did get a chance, 
however, we tried a whack at a bird. Our crops 
really were too short, and only my host managed 


The bustard, or wild turkey which is hunted by the Roumanians on horseback. 


before us and waved affrightedly in the air. For 
a moment only, however. ‘Then away went the 
whole flock, some fifty strong, their wiry legs 
carrying them over the ground at a pace that 
must be seen to be believed. 

Cauk! cauk! ‘Their harsh cry was raised as 
ihe riders, now turned into a gang of yelling 
demons, raced up after them. Crack, crack, 
went the whips, sounding like pistol-shots in the 
frosty air. A chorus of shouts and cries broke 
out. 

Presently the birds spread, going in all direc- 
tions, dodging in a manner that made it exceed- 
ingly difficult to get a fair whack at them. 
Those with the sticks did best, as the bird was 
immediately killed or stunned on receiving a 
blow. Those with whips endeavoured to get 
the lash round the necks and legs of their 
victims, simply to throw them over; but in 


to score a hit by lying flat down on his animal's 
neck. 

“Grand practice for polo this would be,” he 
cried, after an unsuccessful stroke. 

It was an exciting scene, even to a mere 
onlooker, and one I would not have missed for 
much. In about half an hour the last bird was 
run down, ard all of us pulled up for a breathing 
space. 

The game was collected and, tied by the legs, 
suspended before the peasants on their ponies’ 
shoulders, and so we worked back, a curious 
procession. More than one man_ showed 
scratches on hands and face received from the 
claws or beaks of birds, when giving the coup de 
grace; but they treated them lightly, for there 
were the francs, a few of the birds, and the vadra 
—especially the vadra—to come by way of 
recompense. 


The Adventures of 
| Joseph Creswick. 


BY H. W. MARTIN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY RADCLIFFE WILSON. 


Joseph Creswick, convicted of forgery and sentenced to six years’ penal servitude, leapt from an 
express train in Southern Rhodesia and, though handcuffed and leg-ironed, succeeded in eluding 
pursuit. Thence, entirely alone, he travelled through the wildest regions of Central Africa for 
nearly three thousand miles, encountering hostile savages, cannibals, and wild animals, and enduring 
the tortures of hunger and thirst, till he reached Leopoldsville, in the Congo Free State. Were the 
story not fully borne out by the police-court records both in Rhodesia and in England it would 
be deemed utterly incredible, for the amazing journey accomplished by this solitary criminal 
would hardly be possible even for a thoroughly equipped expedition. As Mr. Martin observes, 
had Creswick made the trip under happier circumstances he would have become famous. The story 
is set down as told by Creswick himself after his extradition from England to Bulawayo. 


Sees HEN it became known, in the 
a } autumn of 1908, that a man named 


Joseph Creswick had, heavily hand- 
cuffed and leg-ironed, jumped from 
an express train running at full speed 
between Gwelo and Salisbury, in Southern 
Rhodesia, and accomplished one of the most 
marvellous journeys ever yet made by man— 
walking from this spot through the wild terri- 
tories of Central Africa to Leopoldsville, 
encountering hostile savages, cannibals, and the 
carnivorous beasts of the Congo forests—the 
white population of Rhodesia were, to put it 
mildly, staggered. The thing seemed utterly 
beyond belief, yet investigation speedily showed 
it to be perfectly true. 

At the time of his dramatic escape Creswick, 
who had been convicted of forgery and sen- 
tenced to six years’ hard labour, was being 
transferred from Bulawayo to Salisbury. It is 
generally supposed that he made his way to the 
rear of the train, and from there dropped on to 
the line ; but, tied up as he was, like a trussed 
fowl, I do not think this possible. From what 
I know of the man I feel certain that he would 
stop at nothing ; and it is my conviction that, 
finding the door of his compartment open, he 
simply made a daring leap. 5 

How he escaped without bodily injury is a 
thing that cannot be explained. And how, on 
reaching terra firma, he managed to free himself 
from his irons is another mystery that has never 
been solved. He did not disclose the secret 
when telling his story; but it is thought that he 
succeeded in knocking off the heads of the 
rivets with stones, and then shook himself free 
from his fetters. 5 

However that may have been, the fact remains 
that when his escape was discovered, and the 
train had pulled up, Creswick was safely en- 


sconced in the top of a leafy tree, and from 
this point of vantage could see his pursuers 
scouring the country for him below. In fear and 
trembling he crouched there, expecting detection 
at every instant, but finally the search was 
abandoned, the train moved on, and the friendly 
darkness came. The telegraph wires were now 
at work, and within an hour news of the escape 
was flashed throughout South Africa, and 
subsequently all over the civilized world. 

Under cover of night the fugitive descended 
from his perch, and starting off in a northerly 
direction commenced what was to be one of the 
most awful journeys yet undertaken by man. 
Having removed his boots, so that his “ spoor” 
should resemble a native’s, he forged ahead as 
rapidly as possible, and had already covered a 
considerable distance when the first grey streaks 
of dawn appeared in the sky. 

Runners had already been dispatched by the 
native commissioners to every white man’s place 
and every kraal in the whole district warning 
the people to be on ‘the look-out for him. 
Suspecting this, Creswick did not dare to show 
himself in broad daylight, and again sought the 
friendly shelter of a tree, concealing himself under 
its hospitable leaves until the night had come. 
Then, without having had a morsel of food to 
eat, he started once more on his way, keeping 
his face still to the north. 

For three nights he pursued his steady tramp, 
not daring to stir from his hiding-place during 
the daytime, and never approaching a single 
living being. On the evening of the fourth day, 
however, hunger at last asserted itself, and the 
man grew bold. Seeing a native kraal some 
distance away, he cautiously approached, and 
sheltered himself in the bushes till darkness had 
descended and all was quiet. He knew that the 
natives usually cultivate sweet potatoes in the 
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vicinity of their huts; 
so, when the coast was 
clear, he sought round 
until he came across a 
patch of these tubers. 
Fortunately for him 
sweet potatoes can be 
eaten raw without any 
ill effects, and although 
they were by no means 
mature he greedily de- 
voured a large quan- 
tity. When his terrible 
hunger was at last ap- 
peased, he filled his 
pockets and resumed his 
march with new vigour. 

The following even- 
ing, finding that his 
first quest for food had 
been so successful, the 
fugitive wasemboldened 
to repeat the experi- 
ment, and again ap- 
proached a native vil- 
lage. This time, how- 
ever, he did not meet 
with such good fortune, 
for the dogs of the 
hamlet, scenting the 
coming of a stranger, 

* began to bay in chorus. 
Thinking the animals 
were barking at some 
prowling lion or hyena, 
the natives came rush- 
ing forth from their huts 
armed with  assegais, 
blunderbusses, and 
knobkerries, and Cres- 
wick had a very narrow 
escape from being cap- 
tured. 

During the whole of 
the next day, crouched 
in his hiding-place, he 
battled with the pangsof 
hunger, but as night came on they grew intoler- 
able, and the wretched man determined to get 
food or die in the attempt. He made his way 
to another village, and approaching as stealthily 
as possible, so as not to arouse the dogs, he 
succeeded in grabbing two fowls from a roost. 
But, as ill luck would have it, the flutter and 
cackle made by the victims and their frightened 
Mates attracted the attention of the villagers, 
and they came to investigate the cause of it. 

The fugitive, however, desperate with hunger, 
would not be baulked of a meal a second time. 


“The native who barred his path as he turned to fun was brushed aside as though he had 


been a fly. 


The native who barred his path as he turned to 
run was brushed aside as though he had been a 
fly, and, hugging his fowls closely, Creswick 
made at full speed for the main path. The 
natives gave chase, but as this part of the 
country was infested with lions, and darkness 
had come on, they did not attempt to pursue 
him for any distance. Finding he was not fol- 
lowed; the hungry man fell to on the fowls. Wring- 
ing the neck of one, he devoured the meat just 
as it was. The other he carried with him, and 
it supplied him with food for several days. 


Ay 5 
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One day, still continuing his course north- 
wards, Creswick had the good fortune to meet 
a solitary prospector, the first white man he had 
seen since his daring leap for liberty. It is well 
known that in these wild parts of Rhodesia one 
white man is always willing to help another 
without asking any questions or expecting any 
account of his previous career. Creswick simply 
told this man that he was badly in want of a 
rifle and ammunition, and they were given to 
him without the least hesitation. He was also 
supplied with matches, tobacco, a knife, and 
some provisions. 

In a much happier frame of mind, the fugitive 
now went on his way, and within half an hour 
of parting with the friendly prospector had shot 
ared buck. In less than ten minutes he had 
a beautiful fire going and a steak from the red 
buck nicely broiled. He subsequently stated, 
when telling his story, that he enjoyed that meal 
more than any he had ever had at the Grand 
Hotel at Bulawayo. 

Carrying as much of the carcass of the red 
buck with him as possible, Creswick now 
travelled by day as well as night. He had 
already covered a considerable distance north, 
and was beginning to feel more secure from 
pursuit ; besides, the country through which he 
was now passing was very sparsely inhabited. 

Herds of antelope were fairly numerous in 
this district, but wishing to husband his small 
stock of ammunition he did not venture to 
expend a shot on them. He continued his 
steady march for another three days. | By this 
time the great heat of the weather had rendered 
the remnant of his red buck quite uneatable, so 
he had to set about securing a fresh supply of 
meat. Coming upon a herd of zebra quietly 
grazing, he shot a half-grown one, and skinning 
it with his knife took the choicest parts of the 
flesh with him. 

In another day or two the fugitive struck the 
Zambesi River, but, unfortunately for himself, 
just at that desolate spot known as Kariba 
Gorge. There is not a sign of animal or bird 
life to be seen in this barren, inhospitable 
region ; there is not even a blade of grass. 
The only living things around are snakes and 
scorpions, and on the sandbanks by the river 
monstrous crocodiles. 

It was quite impossible for the traveller either 
to swim or ford the Zambesi at this point. If 
he had only struck the river forty miles lower 
down, to the east, he could have obtained plenty 
of native canoes, but, not knowing this, the 
unfortunate man started to walk in the opposite 
direction, proceeding up the river to the west. 

For four long weary days he forged painfully 
ahead, tramping over t> saltic rocks and boulders. 


At every step the country grew more and more 
difficult to negotiate, and he was suffering from 
want of food. His zebra meat was not yet 
consumed, but it had by this time become so 
tainted that it was quite distasteful, even to a 
hungry man. He was at last forced to abandon 
it and to shoot a crocodile, and on the tail of 
this reptile he existed for nearly four‘days. On 
the fifth day, completely exhausted from the 
painful travelling and lack of nourishing food, 
he had almost given up the ghost, when, to 
his inexpressible joy, he caught sight of some 
canoes moored to the bank of the river. 
With a bribe of a few cartridges he succeeded 
in inducing one of the natives to whom they 
belonged to ferry him across. 

Landed on the north bank of the Zambesi, 
the fugitive felt more secure. He was now 
in North-Western Rhodesia, a territory much 
less civilized than that through which he had 
been travelling before. The natives he came in 
contact with seemed more friendly disposed, 
and there was an abundance of game to be 
found. So, with a sufficient amount of food 
and rest, he managed to cover two hundred 
miles more to the north. 

He was now within fifty miles of Broken Hill 
Mine. At Broken Hill there is a magistracy, a 
native commissioner’s office, and telegraphic 
communication with Southern Rhodesia. Know- 
ing this, Creswick did not dare to come too 
near, and to avoid any risk of discovery he 
made a wide detour‘to the east. Having got 
quite clear of Broken Hill, he again changed 
his course and proceeded due north, until he 
reached the frontier of the Congo Free State. 

Here he narrowly escaped capture. Going to 
a kraal as usual one morning, to beg or barter 
for supplies, he was considerably taken aback to 


‘find a party of armed native soldiery resting 


there. The non-commissioned officer in charge 
proceeded to cross-question him, asking who he 
was and what he was doing there, without 
carriers or servants of any kind. ‘This latter 
question was a very natural one on the sergeant’s 
part, as it is a most unusual thing for a white 
man to travel thereabouts without an escort of 
any kind. 

Creswick gave evasive answers, which did not 
succeed in satisfying the sergeant, who informed 
the fugitive that he would be taken to the 
nearest Belgian magistracy. Feigning to have 
no objection to the arrangement, Creswick 
backed a few paces away, and then, suddenly 
covering the sergeant with his rifle, told him and 
his men to put up their arms, an order they 
were not slow in complying with. He next 
commanded them to take several paces to the 
tear. Again they obeyed. Then, going up to 
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where they had laid their rifles, and still keeping 
the sergeant covered, he removed the bolts and 
so made the weapons useless. This being accom- 
plished, he proceeded unmolested on his way. 
After this unfavourable encounter Creswick 
was forced to abandon the idea of pursuing his 
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sweet potatoes. Feeling now utterly worn out 
he decided to rest at this hospitable kraal for a 
couple of days. 

On the third day he again took to the path, 
steering now west by north. He had been for 
miny years a sailor, and his nautical training « 


“ Feigning to have no objection to the arrangement, Creswick backed a few paces away.” 


course through the Congo in that particular 
direction. Accordingly, doubling on his tracks, 
he re-entered Rhodesia and proceeded about 
twenty miles farther to the west. Here he 
again crossed into Congo territory and 
approached a native kraal. This time his 
visit was more successful. The attitude of the 
people towards him proved friendly, and they 
gave him an ample supply of eggs, poultry, and 


now stood him in good stead, for he was able to 
shape his course accurately by the sun in the 
daytime and by the stars at night. For another 
ten days he struggled manfully ahead. Then 
he was seized with a violent attack of malaria, 
and for two long days and nights lay on 
the ground in an almost dying condition, 
suffering intolerable agonies of thirst, till he 
lost consciousness 
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When he recovered his senses again, Creswick 
was astonished to find himself lying under the 
veranda of a native hut at a large kraal. As 
he lay there pondering over his strange position 
he saw a very imposing individual approach 
him, attended by a large suite. This dignitary 
forthwith opened up a fire of questions, asking 
who he was, where he was going, and many 
other awkward things. 

As it did not suit the criminal.to tell the 
truth, he invented a plausible story, narrating 
how his carriers had deserted him in the forest 
and taken away all his provisions. This little 
bit of fiction served its purpose, and seeing that 
the chief’s suspicions were not aroused, Creswick 
ventured to inquire how he himself had come to 
be in the kraal. The chief told him that a 
party of natives out on a hunting expedition 
had come across him lying beside the footpath, 
and, believing him to be dying, had carried him 
with them to the village. When these explana- 
tions had been concluded 
satisfaction, the chief ordered some food and 
milk to be given to him, but, like all other 
patients recovering from malaria, Creswick 
was ‘ravenously hungry, ‘and ate too greedily. 
This brought on a relapse of the fever which 
nearly cost him his life. For six whole weeks 
he Jay’at the kraal dangerously ill, and for the 
greater part.of ‘the time was delirious. 

Thanks to his wonderful constitution, however, 
and to the rude skill of the native medicine- 
men, he finally pulled through. The chief of 
the tribe was as kind and hospitable to him 
as it was possible to be, and insisted on his 
remaining at the kraal until quite fit to proceed 
on his way. : 

After the lapse of six weeks, however, Cres- 
wick was anxious to forge ahead, and, though 
his strength was yet by no means recovered, he 
bade good-bye to the friendly natives, and once 
more took the path. © The hospitable chief 
accompanied him a few miles on his way, 
and they parted with a hearty hand - shake. 
This was the truest friend the fugitive had met 
on his eventful journey. - 

Before leaving, the chief had warned his guest 
that he would probably find himself in cannibal 
country the following day, and counselled him 
to avoid going near the villages if possible 
The forests in this region, too, were infested by 
lions, so Creswick was again forced to spend 
his nights in trees. 

One evening as he was about to select a 
likely couch for the night he was suddenly con- 
fronted by two lions, which appeared on the 
path about ten yards in front of him. The 
man’s presence of mind did not desert him. 


Running to the base of the nearest tree, with a 
Vol. xxvi.—80. 


to their mutual - 


- completely escaped his attention. 


spring he seized a strong projecting branch and 
drew himself up, as a gymnast would do on a 
horizontal bar, till he got astride of the branch 
and safely out of reach of the skulking brutes. 

He was not half a second too soon, for the 
ravenous animals made several springs when he 
was perched on the bough, but failed to reach 
him. For twelve anxious hours they kept him 
prisoner in this critical position, and then, 
finding their efforts to get at him fruitless, they 
lost patience and finally walked away. 

After this lucky escape the traveller had a 
very serious danger to face Before him, for 
a distance of quite a hundred miles, stretched a 
tract of barren, waterless country. He described 
his sufferings while going through this region as 
being simply terrible. A man can do without 
food for days at a time if necessity compels it, 
but he cannot last long without water. 

Creswick became so exhausted that he had to 
negotiate the last few miles of this sterile desert 
on his hands and knees. At last, however, to 
his indescribable joy, he caught sight of a stream 
of water ahead, but in his wild eagerness to 
reach it and quench his consuming thirst he 
fell into a pool about three feet deep, which had 
There he lay 
for fully twelve hours, with neither the strength 
nor the wish to lift himself out. 

Eventually the sound of human voices some 
distance away in the forest succeeded in rousing 
him from his lethargic state. He listened, and 
determined to investigate. Fully realizing the 
risk he was running, he advanced very cautiously 
in the direction of the sounds. He remembered 
quite well that he was now in the cannibal 
country, but prolonged and awful suffering had 
made the man desperate, and he determined to 
get food and shelter at any cost. 

In about an hour’s time, by painful crawling, 
he reached the place from which the noise pro- 
ceeded. It proved to be a cannibal village. A 
feast was in progress at the time, but Creswick 
does not state whether their repast was human 
or otherwise. It is quite manifest, however, 
that the savages must have been well satiated 
before his advent, because, to his amazement 
and infinite delight, he was well and hospitably 
received 

Creswick stayed at this village for a few days 
until his strength had returned, then he started 
once again on his weary march. He continued 
on steadily for a couple of weeks, studiously 
avoiding all villages, and existing on anything he 
could find in the way of food—guinea-fowl’s 
eggs, young birds, and fish from the streams. 
These latter he caught with a piece of string for 
a line and a hook improvised by heating a 
needle and bending it into the requisite shape. 
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With « spring he seized a strong projecting branch and drew himself up.” 
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As he was now in the very heart of the cannibal 
country he dared not fire a shot, lest he should 
attract the attention of the natives. In spite of 
these precautions, however, he did not go 
unmolested for long. 

One day, after he had left the hospitable 
cannibals’ village, he tripped over a boulder in 
the path, with the result that his gun went 
off with a loud report. A band of natives who 
were in the neighbourhood, hearing the noise, 
came running to the spot. Catching sight of 
the fugitive they immediately rushed at him 
and, before he had time to reload his gun, took 
him prisoner. 

Creswick now thought that his last hour had 
come. The cannibals dragged him to their 
village, which was about five miles distant. By 
the time they arrived there it was sundown, so 
they did not take him to see their chief, but, 
having given him some food, lashed him securely 
to a tree and left him to spend the night. 

The following morning, at sunrise, the 
prisoner was released from his irksome position 
and taken before the cannibal chief. This 
formidable personage eyed him from head to 
foot in silence, and then made some remarks to 
his attendants in a tongue that Creswick did 
not understand. He surmised, however, that 
the chief had ordered him to be fattened 
up for eating. This alarming conjecture 
seemed to be only too well founded, for after 
being dismissed from the terrible presence 
he was conducted to a hut where a boiled fowl, 
eight or nine eggs, and a pile of bananas were 
already awaiting him. During the day he was 
allowed the liberty of the courtyard of the 
village, but in the evening he was again bound 
to the tree. 

This routine continued for three weeks. 
Every morning Creswick was taken before the 
chief and subjected to the most critical examina- 
tion. He was certainly putting on flesh rapidly. 
Thanks to the generous diet, he also began to 
feel a good deal stronger. 

With returning strength, however, came back 
the old desire, to cling to life, and the prisoner 
determined that he would regain his liberty, cost 
what it might. It was the custom, after lashing 
him to the tree, to leave two natives with him, 
whose duty it was to see that he did not free 
himself from his bonds during the night. 

For the first couple of weeks they watched 
with great vigilance. But familiarity breeds 
contempt, and latterly the guards had become 
very lax in their surveillance, being generally 
sound asleep by eleven o’clock. So, one night, 
when the darkness was thicker than usual and 
his jailers were fast asleep, Creswick set to work 
to release himself. 


Once again his experience as a sailor stood 
him in good stead, for it had taught him the 
knack of untying complicated knots. He was 
bound securely hand and foot, yet within an 
hour he had managed to undo all the fastenings 
and set himself free. Once able to move about, 
the first thing to do was to secure his rifle, for 
without a weapon he would be doomed to die 
miserably in the trackless wilds that lay ahead. 
The rifle had been taken away from him when 
he was captured, but, knowing the hut where the 
savages kept it, he determined to get it before 
taking to flight. Fortunately they had left him 
his ammunition, and all the cartridges he 
possessed were still in his belt. B 

The difficulty was to get to the hut without 
disturbing the native watch-dogs. Approaching 
with the utmost caution, he succeeded in 
reaching the door of the hut without arousing 
the animals. The door was made of reeds 
roped into a batten, and secured at the hinges 
with bark rope. Silently he undid the fastenings, 
and then drew the door back inch by inch until 
he had sufficient room to enter the hut. The 
problem now was to find the rifle. 

This was to be no easy matter, as he dared 
not strike a match lest he should wake the 
sleeping inmates of the hut, eight or nine in 
number. Surmising that the rifle would be 
leaning against the wall of the hut, he began 
from the right of the hut door, and cautiously 
worked his way round, feeling the walls with his 
hands. 

His task was rendered doubly difficult by the 
necessity of avoiding the sleepers, whose presence 
and position he could only guess by listening to 
their breathing. Furthermore, he did not know 
but that at any moment he might disturb a fowl 
—there were several roosting in the hut— whose 
clucking might lead to his discovery. To quote 
his own words, “ My heart was in my mouth all 
the time.” At last, however, to his inexpressible 
joy, he felt what he was searching for, and, 
hugging the precious rifle to his breast, crept 
safely out of the hut. There now remained the 
native watch-dogs to circumvent and a double 
stockade to negotiate. 

The weak points in the stockade Creswick 
had already noted when allowed to pace around 
the courtyard, but the watch-dogs caused him 
much more anxiety. Were they sufficiently 
familiar with him not to bark on encountering 
him at night? Evidently they were, for he got 
clear away from the kraal without a sound being 
made to show that his escape had been dis- 
covered. ‘ 

Setting his course by the stars, the fugitive 
now faced due west and started off, travelling as 
rapidly as possible. Knowing that he would be 
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missed from the village at daybreak, if not 
before, he wished to put as much distance as 
possible between it and himself while the dark- 
ness lasted. At the first streak of dawn he 
selected the leafiest tree he could find and con- 
cealed himself aloft once more. He expected 
to be followed, as the ground in this part of the 
country was soft, and the natives would have no 
difficulty in tracking him, but he resolved to sell 
his life-dearly if discovered. 

At about four o’clock that afternoon, sure 
enough, along came a party of about thirty 
natives accompanied by dogs. ‘hat they were 
following his “‘spoor” he knew, for they came 
right to the base of the tree in the branches of 
which he was sheltering. Here they were 
utterly nonplussed. ‘They cast around in all 
directions, but fortunately for Creswick it 
apparently never occurred to them that their 
prey was overhead, watching their every move- 
ment and keeping their leader covered with his 
rifle. If it had, perhaps this account of his 
adventures would never have been written. 
Finding, however, after a minute search, that the 
“spoor” had become invisible, they reluctantly 
withdrew, completely baffled, and Creswick 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

At dusk he ventured to descend from the tree 
and pursue his journey. He had eaten nothing 
that day or the day previous, but what was a 
little hunger compared with liberty? At about 
four o’clock the following morning he entered a 
dense forest. Seeing no trace of human beings 
or wild animals around, he sank down thoroughly 
exhausted, and was soon fast asleep. 

After the space of five minutes, as he thought, 
but in reality about five hours, he was awakened 
by a curious chattering noise, and, looking up, 
saw himself surrounded by a crowd of those 
curious little pygmies who are to be found in the 
forests of the Congo. Each man carried a bow 
and a sheaf of poisoned arrows, and Creswick, 
knowing that the slightest prick from one of 
these darts meant a sure and painful death, 
adopted a very civil and conciliating attitude 
towards their leader. 

By signs he made it known to the pygmies 
that he was hungry, and one of them, placing an 
earthenware pot full of wild honey on the ground, 
beckoned to him to advance and partake of it. 
The pygmies meanwhile retired and, standing 
about twenty paces from him, watched him as 
he ate, with the deepest interest. He was, in 
all probability, the first white man they had 
ever seen having a meal. Creswick consumed 
all the honey and then placed the pot on the 
ground again. ‘The pygmy to whom the vessel 
belonged took it up and, joining his comrades, 
they all vanished into the depths of the forest. 


These people Creswick considered the most 
wonderful he had ever met. None of them 
stood more than forty inches high, and the 
beards of the older men were so long that they 
quite covered their chests. 

Proceeding farther, after his strange encounter 
with the “little people,” Creswick soon found it 
impossible to direct his course by the sun, as its 
rays could not now penetrate the thick foliage 
of the lofty forest trees. He spent, he states, 
fully two weeks in the forest without ever seeing 
a gleam of sunlight. The length of time that it 
took to negotiate this forest, however, may have 
been due to his having no guiding mark by 
which to steer a direct course, and also to the 
frequent detours he was obliged to make to 
avoid the large swamps that lay on his route. 

Day after day Creswick encountered large 
herds of elephants, but they were of no use to 
him, as he could not carry the ivory with him. 
African elephants are seldom shot unless they 
possess good tusks, but, from an elephant- 
hunter’s point of view, Creswick certainly thought 
this was the best part of the Dark Continent. 

During his journey through this vast forest he 
existed mainly on squirrels, which he caught in 
hollow trees. He toasted them before a fire, 
and considered that, with green bananas, also 
roasted, they made an excellent food. 

At last one day he saw the blue sky again, 
and his joy on once more coming out into the 
fresh open air of heaven after the oppressive 
gloom of the Congo forest can better be 
imagined than described. 

Now that Creswick had reached the open 
once more he looked around for some signs of 
human life, but he could find no footpaths or 
anything to indicate that this part of the country 
had ever been inhabited. Game there was in 
plenty, however, both four-footed and feathered ; 
and, as it was a long time since he had tasted 
anything but squirrel, he determined to have a 
shot at the first thing that presented an easy 
mark. He had not long to wait. In a few 
moments he saw a wild-pig standing about fifty 
yards ahead, and, thinking it too good a chance 
to be missed, discharged his rifle, and very soon 
had a good square meal of broiled pig’s kidneys. 

The fugitive had journeyed through this un- 
inhabited country for about a week, and was 
beginning to get very disheartened at never 
encountering a single human being, when one 
day, on reaching the crest of a hill, he saw,' 
stretching away ahead of him, a large river, with 
numerous villages dotted along its banks. Not 
knowing if the river tribe was a cannibal one, 
he deemed it prudent to keep away from the 
villages until nightfall ; so, concealing himself in 
some long grass, he lay down and was soon fast 
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asleep. He was brought back to consciousness 
of his surroundings again by a hyena laughing in 
the distance, and glancing up towards the sky 
he saw that the evening star had set. Judging 
that it was now about ten o’clock he decided to 
approach the nearest village and_reconnoitre. 
As this village was quite three miles from the 
spot where he had had his nap it would take 
him fully an hour to reach the place, and by 
that time the villagers should be asleep. 

Within the hour, as near as he could guess, 
he arrived, having guided himself thither by the 
now dying fires in the courtyard of the village. 
The villagers were fast asleep, as he had sur- 
mised, but not their dogs. These commenced 
barking furiously on his approach, and in a 
few minutes the courtyard, which just before had 
been as silent as a cemetery, became the scene 
of the greatest animation. Men, women, and 
children ran about in all directions. Soon they 
had a pile of dry grass collected, and this, when 
set ablaze, illuminated the spot for a radius of 
fifty yards. By its light Creswick could see the 
meni rushing from the huts armed with spears 
and battle-axes.. Then a happy thought suddenly 
struck him. What if he could succeed in giving 
them a scare before théy succeeded in discover- 
ing him? Firing two shots in the air in rapid 
succession, he uttered a weird, awful yell. The 
effect was magical. The natives simply vanished 
into the night as if the Prince of Dar!:ness him- 
self were. after them. This-was exactly what 
Creswick wanted. Going into the now deserted 
courtyard, it did not take him long to secure a 
fowl, with which he hurried away. When his 
hunger was satisfied he concealed himself in the 
long grass, remaining there until daylight. 

Just after dawn the terrified natives plucked 
up courage and returned to the village, where- 
upon Creswick showed himself. The villagers 
seemed to have quite recovered from their 
fright and allowed him to approach. He 
tried to question them as to the nature of the 
country and the tribes through which he 
was about to pass, but they would give him 
no satisfactory answers. Now, everyone who 
has travelled in Africa is acquainted with the 
negro’s overmastering fondness for nyama 
(meat). With nyama you can bribe him 
to do anything. Knowing this, Creswick 
decided to shoot something for the chief of the 
tribe, and so loosen his tongue. He sallied 
forth alone, and very soon shot a zebra. Cut- 
ting off the tail of the dead animal to give 
practical evidence of his prowess, he started on 
his way back to the village. About fifty yards 
from it he encountered a band of native 
children, who, seeing the zebra’s tail in his 
hand, ran on excitedly in advance to acquaint 


the elders with the wonderful intelligence. This 
time the fugitive met with a royal reception. 
Nearly every man, woman, and child in the 
village offered their services to carry in the 
precious meat. No need to tell them where the 
zebra lay ; they followed Creswick’s “‘spoor” at 
top speed, and within an hour the whole carcass 
of the animal was in the kraal. 

The chief's attitude towards the stranger was 
now the reverse of hostile; he could not do 
enough to show his friendliness towards his 
guest. Bananas, pineapples, eggs, fowls, and 
every variety of food were placed before’ 
Creswick. Thinking this the psychological 
moment, he ventured to repeat his previous 
inquiries about the route that lay before him. 
Speaking in his native dialect, which Creswick, 
from his acquaintance with other African 
tongues, had not much difficulty in following, 
the chief told him that after about fifteen 
days’ march from the village, in the direction 
of the setting sun, he would come to a large 
European village, where a number of soldiers 
were kept, and where there were a great 
many white men. This Creswick concluded to 
be either Boma or Leopoldsville, either of which 
places he had been trying to reach for the past 
six months.” __ 

Before him rose visions of the comforts of 
civilization—tea, whisky-and-soda, a good bed 
to lie on—and he felt eager'to push ahead. 

The friendly villagers, however, persuaded 
their guest to remain with them for three days 
to rest. "Then, on the fourth day, he resumed 
his journey. For the first ten miles or so he 
was accompanied by all the inhabitants of the 
village. Here the women and children bade 
good-bye to the kind white man who had given 
them such a generous supply of syama, but 
the men went on with him a few miles farther. 
Creswick, wishing to make them a parting 
present in return for their hospitality, loaded his 
rifle, and brought down a red Congo buffalo. 
Then, waving them a general invitation to take 
possession of the carcass, he bade them a hearty 
farewell. 

Alone once more, but buoyed up with the 
hope of reaching a white man’s settlement before 
another moon had come and gone—he had 
now completely lost count of calendar months— 
Creswick trudged eagerly forward for a couple 
of days through an uninhabited country till he 
reached a broad river of clear water. Here, 
feeling a peculiar sensation coming over him, he 
lay down on the bank and fell asleep. He 
seemed to have been asleep for days when he 
was gently awakened by someone touching him 
on the shoulder. Looking up, he saw a party 
of native soldiers standing around. They began 
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to speak to him, but he could not grasp what 
they were saying, and falling back on the ground 
he sank into delirium. 

He remembered nothing more until he awoke 
in the hospital at Leopoldsville. Here they told 
him that a party of soldiers out tax-collecting had 
come upon him lying beside the river. Seeing 
that he was seriously ill with malaria, they 


adventure I quote from one of the London 
newspapers of the period: “Yesterday, at Bow 
Street, a man named Joseph Creswick, aged forty, 
was charged with having escaped from custody 
in Southern Rhodesia. He jumped from a 
passing train, while shackled, between Gwelo 
and Salisbury, and walked across country for 
six months till he reached Leopoldsville, whence 
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carried him in a hammock to Leopoldsville, and 
handed him over to the Belgian doctor in 
charge there. For weeks he hovered between 
life and death, but his strong constitution again 
scored the victory and he pulled through. 
When brought to the hospital he had hardly a 
rag to his back ; his feet, torn by thorns, sharp 
stones, and sharper hippo grass, were bound up 
in raw hide ; his beard had grown down to his 
chest and his hair to his shoulders. Never, I 
believe, did a white man show a more wild and 
haggard appearance than did Creswick when 
admitted to the little hospital at Leopoldsville. 
He was given a suit of khaki in exchange for 
his rifle, and, when strong enough, was taken to 
Banana Point, where he succeeded in getting 
work on a steamer bound for Antwerp. How 
he got from Antwerp to England is a part of his 
experiences which he did not relate. 

The sequel to this strange story of crime and 


-he went to Europe. 


He was identified by 
District - Inspector Belcher in Leman Street, 
Whitechapel, by the Prince of Wales’s feathers 
tattooed on his arm. The magistrate ordered 
the prisoner to be sent back to South Africa and 
handed over to the authorities in Bulawayo.” 

Arrived in Bulawayo, Creswick was sentenced 
to an additional term of imprisonment for 
having escaped, and was sent back to jail. 
But the hardships he had suffered on his terrible 
journey across the African continent had told 
their tale upon his constitution. While in jail 
malaria again took hold of him, and he was 
removed to the town hospital. Here he speedily 
became worse, and finally succumbed to 
malarial coma. 

Thus died poor Joseph Creswick—forger and 
pioneer. Had he made that amazing journey 
under happier circumstances he would have 
become famous. 
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in New Guinea. | 


BY A. E. PRATT. 


“The people visited by me during my last expedition into the remote interior of Dutch New 


Guinea,” writes the author, “ had never before seen a white man. 


Their astonishment when they first 


met my party was unbounded, and they insisted on rubbing my hands, turning up my trousers, 


and chafing my legs to make sure that the mysterious whiteness would not rub off.” 


In these 


interesting articles Mr. Pratt narrates his manifold experiences among these primitive folk, many 
_of whom are extremely treacherous and bloodthirsty, and describes their quaint superstitions 
and customs. 


pa E were still intent on getting to the 
In 4 Vs | lakes again, and in the morning we 
1 vI * | made inquiries of Caboo to see what 
OM Ne | he could do to help us. 

= The Sarayu people seemed better 
than the Ninay Valley natives, and professed to 
be on friendly terms with the inhabitants of 
the lake region ; they said there would be no 
difficulty in taking us there. 

Before starting, we decided to pay a visit to 
Manokoeari to get our mail, and, if possible, 
pick up some carriers, so next morning we left 
Sarayu. When we arrived at the coast we found 
that the Pioneer was about due. She had come 
down the coast with the Resident and some 
soldiers on board, bound for a village called 
Wandamen, where a number of natives were to 
be arrested for killing a trader. This was 
a particularly treacherous murder, and well 
illustrates the danger of life among these people. 
A number of Papuans arrived at the trader’s 
house, sold him some fruit, and stayed at his 
house for the day; they returned next morning 


and were again entertained, and one would have 
thought that there-was no danger. At a given 
signal, however, one of the natives plunged a 
spear into the unfortunate trader’s breast, killing 
him on the spot. The crime was by way of 
reprisal for the death of a native who had been 
arrested and was shot when trying to escape. 
With their inexorable law of “a life for a life” 
always before their eyes, these treacherous 
savages had looked round for a suitable victim 
and finally selected the trader. 

When the Froneer returned to pick us up she 
had on board three of the Papuans, in chains, 
and a Malay trader who had given guns to the 
natives to fight each other with—a proceeding 
which is strictly against the law. The sight of 
these malefactors so upset the nerves of a 
couple of carriers whom we had secured that 
they bolted forthwith. 

After some heavy weather, which compelled 
the little Pioneer to anchor for a time, we 
arrived back in Manokoeari again. 

Here we managed to get seven carriers to 
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come inland with us for one pound and ten- 
pence per man for the first two months and two 
shillings and sixpence each week after. 

As the Government steamer did not run 
during this period of the year, we secured a 
large prau to take us to Sjari for a payment 


Mr. Pratt's canvas home in the wilds. 
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equal to twenty pounds. She was a well-found 
boat and the crew worked her very skilfully, 
sailing during the night through the rock- 
strewn sea, and at eight o’clock in the morning 
we were at anchor at Sjari, and proceeded to 
land the cases of food, “trade,” and other 
necessaries which we had brought with us. 

In the afternoon some natives from Sarayu 
came to the coast to carry us up, but met with 
a very bad reception from the Sjari people. As 
they approached the natives came running in 
from their fields, believing that the men were 
warriors from another village on the war-path. 
After this scare the Papuans from the interior 
would not come into Sjari, but went about 
half an hour’s walk along the coast to the 
house of the native Coosi, and we went out to 
them. Although they did not like 
agreed to wait for us to send out our ba 
them. The Sarayu peopic were very iricndly 
indeed, and were anxious for us to go to their 
village again, as of course it meant good trade 
for them. ‘They carried us safely to Sarayu, and 
we returned for a few days to the house we had 
previously occupied, while we selected a spot 
and made a clearing for our tent. 

Our first object was to go to Basi’s place at 
Ninay and bring the stores we had left there 


down to Sarayu, and, incidentally, to regain 
possession of the gun the artful old chief had 
obtained from us. The journey was not long, 
and we took a number of carriers up for the 
loads. Although Basi was away, we proceeded 
to-collect our belongings, and were just leaving 
when he arrived in Ninay. He 
did not at all relish parting with 
his precious gun, but we told 
| him that the “Tuan Besar,” or 
| Government chief, had said that 
he must not have it. It took a 
lot of diplomacy to make him 
give it up, though, and it was 
only when we showed him an 
official letter that he consented 
with very bad grace to give up 
possession of the much-prized 
weapon. 
When we got back at Sarayw 
we tried to make arrangements 
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One of the Author's sons out collecting. 
From a Photograph. 


to get up to the Warmacin lakes, but we soon 
found that these men were little better than 
Basi’s, being incorrigible thieves and liars. On 
the way up from the coast they had refused to 
take us farther unless we gave them some forty 
pounds of our rice, which we could ill spare, 
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and now they commenced to demand five tins 
of gunpowder before they would help us, they 
also stole our “trade” wholesale. We told them 
that we had no gunpowder, whereat they turned 
sulky. They seemed determined not to take us 
to the lakes, and we almost despaired of getting 
there at all. 

One day they came to us 
with a tale to the effect that 
the Warmacin natives 
had sent them a mes- 
sage that they 
would kill us all 
if we went 


From a) 


there, and they showed us a piece of bamboo 
which they said proved the story. The real 
reason was undoubtedly that they were afraid to 
go, but after a deal of talk they said they would 
start. 

The next afternoon they. came to us again and 
said that they had changed their minds, and 
would not go to the lakes on any consideration 
whatever. They even refused to take us to 
Moni, which is only half a day’s journey. They 
evidently wanted to keep us at Sarayu and secure 
all our “trade,” so to induce them to go to the 
lakes we threatened that we would not buy a 
single thing from them or pay them an atom of 
“‘trade” of any description. We also refused 
them any tobacco, and, in fact, would have 
nothing to do with them. It seemed as if it 
was impossible to get to the lakes with native 
help. With imported coolies and a strong, guard 
things would have been different, but owing to 
the terrible hostility and savagery of the lake 
natives, who are very powerful and terrorize all 
the surrounding people, everyone seemed afraid 


to approach them. 
Vol. xxvi—St. 


A scene in the forest. 


Since they would not take us anywhere, there 
was nothing for it but to erect our tent and 
prepare to collect in Sarayu, and we accordingly 
started to build a platform for collecting moths 

Just when we had practically made up our 
minds to stay at Sarayu we were mystified by 

the arrival eof Seng Hadji, a 

young chief to whom we had 

taken a great fancy. He 
bore a message to us to 
make everything 
ready to go up to 

the lakes, as 
the carriers 


would start the next day. “Once bitten, twice 
shy,” and we saved ourselves the trouble of 
packing up, but the next morning, sure enough, 
about fifteen men came to our camp making a 
great noise, stating they were prepared to go up 
to Warmacin. We soon got our baggage together 
and started, reaching Momi, farther up towards 
the lakes, at nightfall; the next afternoon we 
reached the shores of the “female ” lake. 

We selected a sheltered spot facing the lake 
and protected at the back by a sandy hill, 
pitched our tent, and put our stores under 
cover. By the time we had made everything 
snug and had a good rousing fire going supper 
was ready, and we sat round and enjoyed 
ourselves before turning in. 

Early in the morning we were up and about, 
busy collecting specimens of the botanical and 
natural history features of this newly-discovered 
locality in the unknown land of New Guinea. 

We had not been at work many days when it 
became evident that, owing to the hostility of 
the inhabitants, our stay at the lakes would be 
short. Everything that is bad seemed to be 
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accredited to us. Some natives came up from 
Sarayu and said that Seng Hadji’s daughter was 
dead. That, of course, according to their idea, 
was solely because he came up with us. We did 
not credit the tale, thinking it was only another 
Tuse to get us to go back; but the natives 
evidently believed it, and started shouting and 
raving in quite an alarming way. It looked as 
if we were to have serious trouble. 

The scenery at the lakes was magnificent, and 
in spite of the fact that, as we were some six 
thousand feet up, the nights were cold, we were 
loath to leave, so we persuaded our men to stay 
on for another day. At last they consented, on 
our promising to start next morning, and we 
utilized our last day at the lakes in climbing 
Mount Koberai, which is about eight thousand 
feet above the sea-level. The view from this 
point of vantage amazed us. The two lakes 
lay spread out below us, and through the clear 
air we could see the dreaded hostile village on 
the “male” lake, looking like a collection of toy 


wooden houses surrounded with fertile gardens 
and cleared spaces. The people of this place 
are so savage that they not only make continual 
war upon every surrounding house and village, 
but even fight amongst themselves, each house- 
hold being in danger from its immediate neigh- 
bours. Some of the natives came over to our 
camp, and they were the most villainous-looking 
and truculent of all the wild people we had met. 
Curiously enough, there were quite a number of 
albinos amongst the men who visited us. We 
parted from these warlike natives with a feeling 
of pleasure unmingled with regret. 

As our carriers were impatient to get back to 
Sarayu we started next morning, covering the 
whole distance in a single day ; it was killing 
work, but we were compelled to hurry along to 
satisfy the natives. When we at last arrived at 
our clearing at Sarayu we were footsore and 
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thoroughly tired out. We lit a fire, had a 
hurried meal, and put up our tent and camp- 
beds ready for the night. It did not take us 
long to “turn in” after our day’s travelling. 

The next morning our carriers came up to the 
camp, and we spent a terrible time paying off 
the men. They are the most abominable 
cadgers and thieves ever created. When they 
are not cadging they are thieving. I caught a 
little boy making off with a box of entomological 
pins, and during our absence practically all our 
tobacco was stolen,. By the time we had paid 
out nearly all our “trade” was gone. . 

The fickleness of the Papuans is astounding. 
One day they told us that we were no good, but 
that the Japanese traders were very good, as 
they gave them guns. When we told them that 
as they did not like Englishmen we would not 
return, but would take our “trade” to another 
village, they turned round and said that it was 
the natives of a village a little way off who did 
not like us, and they begged us to come back 
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again. They even tried to propitiate us by bringing 
us specimens and asking nothing in return. 

While we were at Sarayu the villagers arranged 
a great dance, to which many natives from sur- 
rounding parts, especially the “female” lake, 
were invited. 

The Sarayu men built a fence round our 
camp to protect our goods, which they said the 
strangers would steal; they were extremely 
careful that all the thieving should be done by 
themselves. We were naturally anxious, as the 
influx of a large number of savages on pleasure 
bent might end in trouble, and if they fell out 
during their jollification the position of strangers 
in the land would undoubtedly be anything but 
safe. Behind the fence the Sarayu people built we 
piled up such cases and packages as were likely 
to afford us some protection, and put our 
revolvers and guns ready for emergencies. 
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On the morning of the dance the natives 
came down the hills towards the village in all 
the glory of their gala dress. Their heads were 
decorated with splendid feather plumes from 
birds of paradise, and also black and red ones, 
probably from a species of lory, and all the day 
and night they danced and kicked about on the 
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green, shouting and howling as 
only savages can. We did not ven- 
ture far from our camp, although, 
with great difficulty, I managed 
to “snap” some of the warriors 
in all the glory of their savage gala 
dress. To our great relief they 
collected together the next morn- 
ing and streamed out of Sarayu 
on their way back to their homes, 
without interfering with us. There + 
is such a worrying uncertainty 
about the way these treacherous 
fiends will treat strangers ; for the least possible 
reason, or even for no reason at all, you may 
become the centre of unwelcome attentions, 
which are always very liable to end in murder. 
The way we left Sarayu gave a typical instance 
of the craft and deceit of the New Guinea 
natives. One day a man came to us from Sjari, 
saying that the people of Wandamen had been 
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“bad” again, and had murdered a couple of 
the crew of two praus from another village ; 
they had also stabbed a policeman in revenge 
for the punishment meted out to them for 
previous offences, when some of their houses 
were burned, and Mr. Cvenen, the Resident, had 
arrived at Sjari on his way to punish them for 
this fresh outrage and would be 
back again in a day or two. We 
were to hurry down to the coast 
and return to Manokoeari. 
There was nothing for it but 
to pack up at once and get away 
to Sjari with the least delay. 
Although we had used up our 
provisions and ‘“‘trade,” we had 
been accumulating quantities of 
specimens of various kinds, and 
when we had packed everything 
and were ready to leave we found 
that we should want sixty carriers 
to get us down to the coast. 
Although we had considerable 
trouble in getting that number 
of men together we at last suc- 
ceeded, and our long procession 
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filed out from our camping ground early in 
the morning. 

When we did arrive at Sjari we found that 
the Proneer had not been near the place, but was 
expected on April rst. The whole plausible tale 
brought to us was part of the scheme of the 
cunning natives at Sarayu, who, finding that we 
had used up all our “trade,” wanted to get us 
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back to Manokoeari so that we might return 
with more things for them. 

While we were waiting at Sjari we sent some 
of the mountain men along the coast to a place 
near Coosi’s house to cut bamboos to make 
cages for some of our livestock. I had just got 
up one morning, and was standing outside our 
tent enjoying the comparative coolness of the 

early hours and the fresh 

: Sate eo breeze, when 
Coosi came 


running 
up to our camp 
to tell us that Seng 
Hadji’s brother had fallen 
into the water and been carried 
out to sea and drowned. Like most 
mountain men, he could not swim. The 
natives would do nothing until they recovered 
the body, which they did after eight hours’ 
search. Later in the day my son and I started 
to go to the scene of the disaster, but Coosi’s 
wife met us on the way and warned us not 
to go near them, as they were furious and 
were engaged in some repulsive rites over the 
dead body, so we returned to camp and waited 
anxiously for them to come to us. Of course, 
we were held responsible for the death of their 
tribesman, and their invariable custom of taking 
a life for a life left us in an extremely dangerous 
position. 

Later in the day the expected visit came off. 
We had just prepared some tea when we heard a 
lot of whooping and shouting, and saw a mob of 
some thirty of the Papuans approaching the 
camp. I went out to meet them, accompanied 
by my son, who could speak the language. 

When they were some twenty yards away we 


called on them to stop and say what they 

wanted. They wailed and shouted their tale 

of woe, and demanded payinent for the death of 

their kinsman. As soon as we could quieten 

them a little we told them that we would give 

what was reasonable, and after making several 

offers, at which they raved and threatened, we 

came to terms—agreeing to pay them six blue 

cloths, five coloured plates, one: large coloured 

dish, a silver earring, and two shell armlets by 

way of compensation. This, however, did not 

appease them, and they still remained very 
angry. 

In such circumstances we thought it 

best to get back to Manokoeari 

with the least possible delay. 

Accordingly, after they 

had left us, we 

went down 
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—This man 

afte killed a trader's 
servant in accordance with the 
Papuan law of “a life for a life.” 
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to the beach and arranged with the owner of a 
Papuan frau to take us back to Manokoeari. 
We packed our live specimens as best we could, 
got our belongings aboard, and under the light 
of a brilliant moon left the shore behind us. 
Since my return to England I hear that Seng 
Hadji has carried out the invariable custom of 
his race and come down to the coast and killed 
a trader to pay for the life of his brother. ‘The 
creed of “a life for a life” is practised by the 
natives of New Guinea with unfailing certainty, 
the only element of doubt about the business 
being as to whose will be the life selected. 
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A Chinese Ghost Story. 


BY F. E. TAYLOR, COMMISSIONER IMPERIAL 


MARITIME CUSTOMS, 


CHINKIANG, CHINA. 


A strange little story, told by a European official of the Chinese Customs, showing how an escaped 
murderer was finally brought to justice by the appearance of a mysterious apparition. 


] NUMBER of people in Europe and 
America are interested in the ques- 
| tion of ghosts, and societies have 
been established to collect evidence 
" to decide whether such things have 
any existence Some deny altogether that the 
dead can appear to the living; but then there 
are those who go so far as to deny that man 
has a soul. Now, if these good folk would come 
to China all their doubts would be speedily 
resolved, for the Chinese could tell them all 
about it. They know that a man not only has 
a soul, but that he is the fortunate possessor of 
to souls. One is known as the superior soul 
(Hun) and the other as the inferior (P'a?). 
And as to the dead being able to appear to the 
living, the thing happens constantly. Everyone 
knows, for instance, that a suicide cannot obtain 
reincarnation until his spirit has led some other 
person to destruction; and it is quite the 
correct thing for the spirits of murdered persons 
(vuan kwet) to denounce their assassins. What 
I am going to relate happened only last year, 
and as no one has the slightest doubt about the 
truth of it, it ought to settle the matter. I will 
tell you how I heard of it. 

I wanted to spend a few hours at Yangchow, 
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a city on the Grand Canal, to secure some 
interesting snapshots. The methods of travel in 
vogue in the interior of China are never luxurious, 
and when it is necessary to put up with the 
accommodation provided for the general native 
public a journey is not to be undertaken without 
consideration. But as I was going only as far as 
Yangchow, and as the passenger-boat would be 
towed by a steam launch, a Western innovation, 
I should arrive in less than three hours; and a 
certain amount of discomfort and annoyance 
can be endured for so short a time. There 
was no other means of reaching my destination 
unless I hired a small boat and travelled by 
myself, which I decided was not worth while. 
So I determined to go by the regular 
service, and ordered my servant to take down 
a comfortable cane-chair and place it in a 
convenient position on the boat. Chinkiang 
was the point of departure, the first treaty port 
on the Yangtze River, which may now be reached 
by railway from Shanghai. To get on the pas- 
senger-boat it was necessary to push throught the 
throngs that filled the bund, made narrower by 
the shanties where the launch companies sold 
their tickets and by the stalls of small salesmen. 
My servant had already procured our tickets, and 
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we made our way along a crazy trestle jetty to 
the boat, which was crammed with native pas- 
sengers. It was almost impossible to squeeze 
through the crowd on board, but at length I 
found myself in front of the deck-house, where 
my chair had been placed. Needless to say, 
every soul on the boat at once tried to work his 
way to that spot, where he would have some- 
thing to stare at; for there are no more per- 
sistent starers on earth than the Chinese. ‘The 
pressure was so great that I was compelled to 
take some action in self-defence; but it is 
never wise to speak angrily to a Chinese 
crowd. When Chinamen are in an over- 
whelming majority they are not only quite 
brave, but apt to become aggressive, and the 
best plan is to try to raise a laugh. I there- 
fore addressed myself to a fellow with a good- 
humoured face, and asked him to collect ten 
cents a head from the spectators, who could not 
expect to enjoy the show for nothing. ‘This 
caused amusement, and at the same time 
promoted the man addressed to a position of 
authority. He at once assumed an air of im- 
portance, took charge of me and my belongings, 
and commenced to order the crowd about, with 
the result that I was speedily relieved of the 
pressure and found myself under the protection 
of my new acquaintance and two of his friends, 
who squatted on the deck near me and entered 
into conversation. They asked me who I was, 
how old I was, what my business was, where I 
was going and what for, and a host of other 
questions. While I was answering them in the 
way I thought most suitable, the launch com- 
menced to move, and we were swung out into 
the tide and proceeded westwards against the 
stream, slanting over to the north bank. The 
river is a mile across at this point, and quite a 
heavy sea gets up during a northerly gale. On 
the present occasion, however, the water was 
smooth, the sun was shining, and the air had the 
delightful freshness that is experienced nowhere 
in greater perfection than in the glorious autumns 
of Northern China. : 

The offer of cigarettes to my new friends 
placed us on the most familiar terms, and they 
were eager to tell me all their private concerns. 
They told me that during part of the year they 
worked in the fields round their native villages, 
and when employment was slack at home they 
went into Chinkiang and carried water or worked 
at loading vessels. They were now returning to 
the country for the rice harvest. As we chatted 
the launch turned round sharply to the right 
towards a forest of masts that had been for some 
time conspicuous, and we found ourselves enter- 
ing the Grand Canal at Kwachow. 

Growing weary of the conversation of my 
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companions, whose ideas were chiefly centred 
in rice and cash—the two most engrossing 
topics for persons of their class—I opened a 
book and commenced to read, while the three 
men talked together. Presently I heard one of 
them say :— 

“They have caught that rascal Chuan at last 
and brought him back to Chinkiang ; but they 
say he would not confess until the magistrate 
forced him to.” 

“Where did they find him?” asked one of 
the others. 

“In a small temple at Shang Yang Hsien.” 

“ How did they know he was there?” 

“Ah, that is a strange story, and shows that 
men cannot cheat the gods.” 

This reply naturally roused my attention, as I 
am always curious to get sidelights on what 
passes in the Chinese mind, so I asked what the 
story was. 

“If the foreign elder-born desires to know 
the story,” said a respectably-dressed man, 
evidently of superior class, who was standing 
near, ‘I can tell him all about it, as my 
brother’s wife’s cousin is married to a relation 
of the young woman who was murdered by 
Chuan.” ~ 

“T shalt be very much obliged to you,” I 
said ; “ but first allow me to order some tea and 
cakes.” ; 

One of the men summoned an attendant, and 
the refreshments were brought and distributed, 
amidst polite expressions of thanks for such 
profuse liberality. Cigarettes were also offered 
and accepted, and after the customary com- 
pliments had been exchanged with our new 
acquaintance, he settled down to tell his curious 
story, which was briefly as follows :-- 


Chuan Ching Yung was something over forty 
years of age, and was assistant- manager of 
a small bank in Chinkiang, where he had 
made some money. He had a son who 
was twenty-one years old, and had married 
him to a very beautiful girl, whose family 
name was Chang, and who was twenty. 
The girl was so handsome and graceful that 
Chuan, who had a villainous disposition, con- 
ceived an unholy passion for her. She showed 
him very plainly, however, that his addresses 
were unwelcome, and he became mad with 
exasperation. In the fifth moon of 1910, having 
ordered his son to remain in the bank for the 
night, he one evening proceeded to his daughter- 
in-law’s apartments, accompanied by a female 
servant. What took place has never been clearly 
revealed, but in the morning the wife was found 
dead, having been strangled after a violent 
struggle. Chuan disappeared, and search was 
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made for him in vain. 
But he could not 
escape the vengeance 
of the gods, and 
now, after about four 
months, he has been 
captured and con- 
demned, and, at the 
moment of writing, is 
awaiting the execu- 
tion of his sentence.. 

It appears that 
prior to his flight he 
dressed himself in 
poor clothes, though 
he had ont his wrist 
a gold bangle worth 
six hundred dollars. 
‘Taking passage in a 
boat going up the 
Grand Canal, he en- 
tered into conversa- 
tion with some coolies 
on board, who had 
been working in 
Chinkiang. During 
the journey he in- 
gratiated himself with 
his fellow-passengers 
by paying for their 
tea and refreshments, 
having sold his bangle 
at a stopping-place. 
He gave out that he 
had made serious 
money losses and had 
decided to give up 
business, and that he 
contemplated retiring 
to a temple to pass 
the rest of his days in 
peace ; and he asked 
whether they could 
tell him of a small 
temple in a quiet dis- 
trict where he would 
be hidden from his 
creditors. One of the 
men told him heknew 
of a small temple at 
Shang Yang Hsien, 
in the Hwai An dis- 
trict, where an old 
priest lived by him- 
self; he was sure, he 
said, that the old man 
would be glad of 


a companion who : 
would help him to “She showed him very plainly that his addresses were unwelcome.” 
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look after the temple property, especially one 
who would contribute something to the temple 
funds. Chuan, who had told the coolies that 
his name was Ch’ien (by which name it will be 
convenient to speak of him for a time), said he 
would be glad to make a present to his informant 
if he would guide him to the temple. Arrived 
at Hwai An Fu, Chien and the coolie left the 
boat, and two donkeys were hired to carry them 
to Shang Yang, where they found the small 
temple standing in a grove of trees, remote from 
any dwellings. It was dedicated to Kwan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, and consisted of one 
court only. The shrine faced the entrance, and 
on either side were dwelling-rooms, in rather a 
dilapidated condition. 

They were met by an aged priest, who 
received them with gentle courtesy and offered 
them tea. Ch’ien purchased some sticks of 
incense and made prostrations at the shrine, 
and was then invited by the priest to sit in his 
room. After the customary introductory con- 
versation, the coolie announced the purpose of 
their visit, saying that Ch'ien was ready to pay 
for accommodation. The priest, however, said 
he was so old that he was almost unable to 
attend to the small property belonging to the 
temple, and he should be very glad of a com- 
panion to assist him, and should not expect any 
compensation. So it was arranged, and the 
coolie departed, made happy by a small present. 

For some days Ch'ien remained quietly at 
the temple, making himself useful to the old 
man and relieving him of all the heavier work, 
and, if he went outside at all, always remaining 
within sight of the entrance; but one day he 
announced that he had business to attend to 
and must go away fora few days.. He stayed 
away for about four days, and when he returned 
he was dressed in the costume of a priest and 
his head had been shaved. The old man asked 
him the meaning of the change, and Chiien told 
him that he was so happy in the peaceful life at 
the temple that he had decided to renounce the 
world and become a priest. Greatly delighted, 
the ancient douse said he would _ instruct 
Chien in the duties of his holy office, and 
accordingly he taught him the daily routine. 
Incense was to be burned at regular times 
before the figure of the goddess and a few 
simple services celebrated, consisting of the 
recital of short swéras, accompanied by the 
striking of a silver-toned gong and the making 
of the prescribed prostrations. So the days 
passed, and it was pleasant to sit outside the 
entrance in the soft summer evenings, listening 
to the croaking of the frogs in a neighbouring 
pond and to the sweet tinkle of the tiny bells 
hanging to the eaves and swayed by the southern 
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breeze, while the gentle old ascetic expounded 
the doctrines of his cult or discussed the unim- 
portant affairs of the small estate with which 
the pious founder had endowed the shrine. 
Chinkiang and its haunting memories and the 
constant terror of discovery gradually faded 
away, and Ch’ien’s conscience, which had never 
given him much trouble, was being rapidly 
cleared of any remorse he may have felt; 
indeed, he was beginning to think it was a 
virtuous impulse alone that had led him to 
renounce the pursuit of wealth, and he came 
near to forgetting that he was hiding from the 
consequences of an atrocious crime. : 

One afternoon the old priest was sitting under 
the wall watching Ch’ien, who was working in 
the small vegetable garden. Suddenly he 
started as a wave of cold air seemed to pass 
through him, while the noisy twittering of the 
sparrows was abruptly hushed. He became 
aware of a gleam of colour, and, looking more 
intently, he beheld a female form following 
Chien wherever he went. To his amazement, 
he saw a very beautiful girl, clad in the hand- 
some silk garments worn by women in well-to- 
do families, with many bangles on her wrists 
and jade and pearls in her hair. Her face was 
sad, but severe, and as she moved over the 
ground with a peculiar grace she kept her 
threatening eyes fixed on Ch’ien, who seemed 
quite unconscious of her presence.’ The sun 
was shining brightly, but the figure cast no 
The old man rose from his seat in 
astonishment, and as he did so the woman 
vanished. He passed his hand before his eyes 
and looked again, but there was only Ch’ien to 
be seen, placing some weeds into a basket 
Something warned the priest to say nothing. A 
few days later he saw the same woman following 
Ch'ien as he went towards a neighbouring 
hamlet to buy rice ; and again, as he gazed, the 
vision vanished. The next day he saw the 
mysterious visitor for the third time, now stand- 
ing behind Ch’ien as he was renewing the 
incense on the altar. On this occasion the 
woman had her eyes fixed on the goddess, whose 
expression, usually so mild and full of pity, 
had assumed a threatening aspect. As he 
approached he found Ch’ien was again alone. 
Being now convinced that the apparition pointed 
to some mystery, if not to some crime, the old 
man determined to keep silence no longer, but 
to question his companion. 

“My disciple,” he said, “when you were in 
the world had you some trouble in which a 
woman was involved ?” 

“No, my teacher,” answered Ch’ien, “except 
such trouble as always comes from women.” 

“ But,” insisted the old man, “has not some 


woman who has 
passed to the 
under-world a 
grievance against 
you?” 

Chien shivered 
slightly,and asked, 
with genuine sur- 
prise, what had 
given rise to such 
strange questions, 
wondering whether 
it were possible 
that some rumour 
had reached so far. 

“T ask you,” re- 
plied the old man, 
gravely, “ because 
I have seen a spirit 
following you. 
Three times have 
I seen behind you 
the spirit of a 
young and beauti- 
ful girl, and her 
face is the face of 
one who has been 
wronged. Who 
is this woman, or 
who was she before 
she became a yuan 
wei?” 

“J have seen 
no woman,” said 
Chien, rather tes- 
tily, “and ifa spirit 
comes here it can- 
not be me whom 
it seeks, for no 
woman has cause 
to hate me.” 

But the priest 
noticed that his 
lips trembled and 
that his face had 
grown suddenly 
white as he turned 
and left the shrine. 
He observed, fur- 
thermore, that his 
disciple became 
very silent and was 
more fervent in his 
prayers, while he 
constantly glanced 
about with fright- 
enedeyesasthough 
fearful that he was 
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days later he found him prostrate before a 
wooden tablet, on which was written: “Chuan 
Chang-shth chih wei” (te, the tablet of Mrs. 
Chuan, née Chang). The old man wondered 
what Chien had to do with a woman called 
Chuan, and what this mystery might be. 
But he asked no more. Day after day, and 
late at night, Ch'ien lay for hours before 
the tablet pouring out a stream of sup- 
plications for forgiveness, and moistening the 
ground with his tears. He lost his appetite, 
hardly seemed to comprehend when spoken to, 
and his colour became that of a corpse. 

During all this time search had been made 

high and low for the missing man. At one 
time it was reported that he had been seen in 
the province of Chékiang, and runners were 
sent to arrest him, but four months had passed 
and all trace of him seemed lost. His accom- 
plice had steadily refused to reveal anything, 
and when she was threatened with torture unless 
she spoke the truth, she rejected all food. She 
persisted in declaring that the victim nad 
strangled herself, and that she knew nothing 
about it. The viceroy was getting impatient, as 
the murdered girl’s family besieged him with 
petitions for justice, but the mandarins were 
quite unable to find the murderer. 
When men are helpless the gods are working, 
and after hearing this story no one can doubt 
that they watch over human affairs. It hap- 
pened that the coolie who had guided Ch’ien 
to the temple was returning to Chinkiang, and, 
being a kind-hearted fellow, he went out of his 
way to visit Ch’ien to see how he was getting 
on, and to ask if he had any message to send 
to his family. When he arrived at the temple, 
he found the old priest sitting by the entrance 
passing his rosary through his feeble fingers, 
and he asked if Ch’ien still resided there. 

“His name is no longer Ch’ien,” answered 
the priest ; “his eyes have been opened to the 
vanities of the world, and he has had his head 
shaved and has ‘gone forth from his family’ (#¢., 
become a priest). He is now my disciple and 
resides in this abode of the Kwan Yin P’u-Sa 
(Buddha), the deliverer from sorrow and grief, 
whose mercy is overspreading as the clouds, and 
whose law gives life like the rain. He has now 
a religious denomination. But tell me, did you 
know him when he was inthe world? And do 
you know what trouble it was that induced him 
to enter upon a life of meditation ?” 

“No,” said the coolie; “I only met him on 
the boat, and guided him here at his request. I 
have just come to pay my respects and to ask 
whether I can carry any message for him to 
Chinkiang.” 

“Your heart is good,” returned the priest. 


“You will find the disciple in the shrine within 
the temple.” 

The coolie entered the shrine and saw the 
new priest on his hands and knees, with his 
forehead pressed to the ground, muttering 
prayers mingled with moans: before a tablet 
dedicated to some woman; but being an 
uneducated man the visitor could not read the 
name. On his approach the suppliant arose 
and recognized him. 

“The small younger brother,” said the coolie, 
“has come to visit the elder-born and to inquire 
after your honourable health, and to ask whether 
the small one can carry any message to your 
honourable family in Chinkiang.” 

“Your kindness is more than I can bear,” 
answered Ch’ien. “T owe it to you that I am 
well and comfortable. I thank you for your 
offer, but I have retired from the world and 
have gone forth from my family, and I have no 
message. Please come and drink a cup of tea 
with me, and rest in my abode of meditation.” 

After a time the coolie said farewell and left 
the temple. He found the old priest waiting for 
him at a little distance. 

“My son,” said he, “there is some mystery 
connected with your honourable friend, and I 
fear his condition is not fortunate. You found 
him praying to a tablet erected to some woman, 
and there he spends hours in tears every day 
begging for mercy ; and I have a strange thing 
to tell you. I sometimes see a beautiful young 
woman following him, with sad and threatening 
looks, and when I gaze steadily the vision dis- 
appears. This is evidently a ywan Awet, the soul 
of one who has passed from this world and who 
cannot find peace until her wrong has been 
redressed. But Ch’ien denies that he has injured 
any woman, although I see that his heart is small 
with fear and he is ill at ease. I fear the gods 
have cause to be angry with him, for when I 
spoke to him about the vision I had seen he was 
greatly terrified, and he at once erected the tablet 
you saw to the woman Chuan of the Chang 
family, and there he spends most of the day on 
his knees. Now, what had a man who was 
known in the world as Ch’ien to do with a 
woman called Chuan?” 

The simple-minded coolie was so frightened 
at the idea of being in a place haunted bya 
yuan kwei that his only thought was to get away 
as quickly as possible. He hurriedly made the 
excuse that he should miss the launch if he did 
not depart at once, and went away full of the 
wonderful story he had heard, and with only the 
distinct memory that the name on the tablet was 
Chuan, xée Chang. Upon arriving at Chinkiang 
he proceeded to a restaurant near the Free Ferry, 
where he met some of his friends. They were 
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recounting their experiences since last meeting 
together, discussing the dearness of rice, the 
depreciation in the value of the copper coinage, 
the military riot at Anking, and much local 
gossip, when our coolie said he had a marvellous 
story to relate. He then reminded those who 
had been with him on the outward journey of 
their fellow-traveller, and told how he had guided 
him to the temple, how he found on his return 
that Ch’ien had shaved his head and become a 
priest, and how he had found him praying before 
a tablet. And then, with staring eyes and much 
spluttering, he told them what the old priest had 
revealed—how Ch’ien was constantly followed by 
a yuan kwei in the form of a beautiful girl, and 
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convicted unless he confesses his crime, a very 
difficult dilemma for the magistrate now that 
torture is supposed to have been suppressed. 
Chuan stubbornly declared that the girl had 
committed suicide, although an examination of 
the body had proved that this could not have 
been the case. The family were clamouring for 
justice, and the viceroy insisted that the case 
must be finished ; so the magistrate at length 
resorted to torture, and Chuan was hung up by 
the thumbs until he made a full confession, 
which was afterwards sealed by a finger- 
print. The case and verdict were reported 
to the high authorities, and Chuan is now 
awaiting execution, for he will certainly be 
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how he had set up a tablet and prayed before it 
in tears for hours every day. 

“ And,” said he, “the name on the tablet is 
Chuan of the Chang family. Now, what has 
Chien to do with a woman whose name is 
Chuan ?” 

The coolie had not heard of the tragedy inside 
the city, but it so happened that a relative 
of the murdered woman was sitting in the 
restaurant, and he heard the coolie’s story and 
at once guessed the truth. After some ques- 
tions to the coolie as to the exact location 
of the temple, he went off and gave information 
to the family, and the magistrate was com- 
municated with. Runners were sent off, with 
the coolie as a guide, and Chuan was identified 
and brought back to Chinkiang under arrest. 
According to Chinese law a man cannot be 


The temple in which Chuan took refuge. 


(Photograph. 


decapitated. This is a true story, and if the 
elder-born will go to the shrine at Shang Yang 
Hsien the priest will tell him all about his vision. 
Since Chuan was arrested the yuan kwei has 
visited the temple no more, but the fame of the 
P’u-Sa who dwells there has spread far and 
wide among the villages and towns, and women 
flock in crowds to the holy spot, in the full 
assurance that’ their prayers will be answered 
by the goddess. 


By this time we were arriving at Yangchow, 
and I took leave of the friends who had made 
the journey so easy and full of interest. When 
I returned to Chinkiang I made inquiries of 
several Chinese acquaintances, men of repute 
and position, all of whom corroborated the 
details of this strange story. 
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THE NATIVES OF LABRADOR. 
HE folk of the Labrador coast are an entirely 
predatory race. They win all their living from 
trap and net. Before them stretches the North Atlantic, 
behind them a wild, houseless land, where a man might 
wander for years and meet nothing that had the gift of 
speech. The conditions of climate forbid every 
occupation but those of the fisher and hunter, for those 
alone can force a livelihoud from such surroundings. 
During the summer the people of the coast fish for cod, 
trout, salmon ; in winter they trap, and go long journeys 
with dog-sledges. —H. HESKETH-PRICHARD, IN‘ FRY's 
MAGAZINE.” 


A SCHOOL ON A RANCH. 


SCHOOL where the lessons are punctuated with 
A genuine and exciting hunting trips, with steer-tying 
and branding contests, with camping expeditions among 
the mountains, can at least claim to be unique. Such an 
institution is that 
known as the Evans 
School for Boys, to 
be found at El Rancho 
Bonito, near Mesa City, 
in Arizona. Indeed, it 
is unlike any other schvol 
in the world. It is 
certainly entirely differ- 
ent to the ordinary out- 
of-dvors school of which 
so many have been 
founded of late in all 
parts of Europe and 
America, To all intents 
and purposes it is an 
up-to-date college in 
the desert, a home of 
learning on a_ typical, 
genuine Western ranch, 
where its scholars live 
and act like cowboys, 
yet pursue their studies 
in Greek and Latin, in 
arithmetic and algebra, 
and become familiar with 
ancient and = modern 
history. — FROM ‘* THE 
CAPTAIN.” 


GERMAN FACTORY 
GIRLS. 


X 7 E have heard much 
of the domestic 

Virtues of the German 
girl, who, it has often 
been said, makes a better 
housewife than women 
of any other nation. 
It seems, however, that 


Eskimo husband and wife. 


the German girl, like her English sister, is no 
longer content with domestic service, preferring the 
shorter hours of the factory and the excitement of 
town life, although, in the end, she is much worse 
off in pocket. Formerly domestic service was the 
principal occupation, other than agriculture, for the 
German working girl, but German manufacturers dis- 
covered her value, and now they eagerly compete 
for her services; for she ‘is a good worker and, 
judging by the wages paid, easily satisfied. — FROM 
“¢TIT-BITS.” 


SPORT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


dae coast range of mountains of British Columbia 
contains an abundance of black and grizzly bears, 
to be found in the spring on the open slides, where the 
young grass first: begins to show green at the foot of the 
snowdrifts, and in the late autumn along the small creeks 
where the salmon crowd 
to spawn, and afford 
an abundant food supply 
for the bears before they 
hole up for their - long 
winters sleep. Here, 
too, the quaint mountain 
goat and the little black- 
tailed deer are more 
numerous than in any 
part of the Province, quite 
sufficiently protected by 
the inaccessible nature of 
this forbidding range of 
mountains, a thousand 
miles in length and a 
hundred miles in width, 
mostly unexplored, and 
practically impenetrable 
to any distance from salt 
water or the lower 
navigable stretches of the 
incoming streams. The 
white man in his motor- 
boat and the Indian in 
his canoe may harry the 
outskirts of this district ; 
but until the perfection 
of the aeroplane the 
game in the middle of 
the coast range is al 
lutely safe from ___ its 
worst enemy. When 
man really learns to 
fly as easily as he can 
pull a boat, the moun- 
tains will hold no more 
secrets, and nothing can 
save the game from 
extinction less than a total 
upsetting of the modern 
Tower of Babel.— FROM 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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Insuring against Bvil Spirits—A Remarkable WaH—The Balancing Rock, etc. 


HE peculiar-looking images seen in 
the photograph below represent the 
forms which the Chinese imagine are 
taken by various evil spirits. Once 
every year, during the first fifteen 
days of the seventh Chinese month, the curious 
ceremony of Yu-Nan-Whei is celebrated, being, 
in fact, the paying of homage to the land and 
sea devils. Seven priests, seated at the back of 


the structure shown, carry out the ceremony by. 


offering up various forms of prayer and making 
an unearthly noise by beating gongs. Anyone 
wishing to show his respect to the devils can do 
so by a payment of six hundred cash—about 
elevenpence—to each of the priests, for which 
amount they will continue their performance for 
twelve hours—a truly modest remuneration for 
gentlemen engaged in the arduous occupation 


of propitiating evil spirits. For an extra payment 
of two thousand cash a number of small red 
paper boats about six inches long, with lights 
inside, will be sent floating down the river with 
the current. These lights are for the benefit of 
the sea devils, in order that they may be able to 
see their way about on dark nights—a little 
attention which it is to be hoped these maritime 
demons appreciate. Having finished this per- 
formance, the person on whose behalf it has 
been carried out goes away happy in the con- 
viction that he will not lose any of his family 


- throughout the year either by sickness or 


drowning, so that the whole ceremony may be 
looked upon as an insurance policy. At this 
time of year many thousands of the small lighted 
boats may be seen floating down the Yangtze- 
kiang, presenting a most unusual spectacle. 


The queer-lopking figures here shown represent Chinese devils—For a small payment the priests will insure you against 


From a) their wrath for a year. 


(Photograph, 
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One of the greatest 
nuisances to telegraph, 
telephone, and_ electric- 
power poles in the United 
States is the common 
red-headed woodpecker. 
‘These little creatures bore 
large cavities for their nests 
in all kinds of dry wooden 
poles; they also make 
smaller honeycomb recep- 
tacles for storing acorns. 
By this boring process 
they gradually weaken the 
poles, and are the cause 
of great expense for re- 
pairs. The photograph 
here reproduced shows a 
section cut from an ordi- 
nary telephone pole con- 
taining woodpeckers’ nests, the birds still occu- 
pying their homes. 

The photograph next reproduced shows a 
remarkable type of wall. Most native towns 
in Africa, when requiring a defence, build a 
wall of mud or a stockade of poles. In this 

- case, however, the fence is made of long reeds 


rom a} 
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A section from a telephone pole, showing th 
by woodpeckers—The birds are seen_sti 


nests. 
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plaited together to form 
a decorative pattern, the 
top when finished being 
neatly secured and trim- 
med level ; the temporary 
sticks sven in the fore- 
ground constitute the 
scaffolding for the workers. 
This remarkable _ wall- 
building is peculiar to 
Uganda, and is called 
“ Kissigati.” The photo- 
graph was taken in the 
street leading to the 
King’s residence in 
Mungo, the ancient 
capital of Uganda. 
‘Tampa, Florida, is the 
greatest Havana cigar- 
manufacturing city in the 
world, making more cigars than Key West and 
even the Island of Cuba itself. The output for 
1909 reached the astonishing total of two hundred 
and eighty-seven millions ; and for 1910 the out- 
put is estimated at over four hundred millions. 
‘Twenty-three thousand Cubans are engaged 
in the industry in Tampa. A custom peculiar 


wrought 
‘occupying their 
(Photograph. 
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A remarkable type of wall—It is built of plaited reeds, and is nsed_in Uganda. 


(Photograph. 


Y( 


Fro 


only to the Cuban factories is that of employing 
a reader, whose duty is to read the morning 
newspapers each day to the cigar-rollers, trans- 
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asia interior of a cigar-factory at Tampa, Florida—The cigar-rollers employ men to read to them while they work, some 
a) of the readers receiving as much as two hundred dollars a week. 
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On the south side of Dedham Church, Essex, 
is to be seen one of the most unique gravestones 
to be found in England. It is a large boulder of 


lating the items into the Spanish tongue. After flint about three feet high, bearing the following 


ithe news digest come extracts from the latest 


ypapers from Cuba and 
‘Spain, and the after- 
noon is taken up in 
weading a Spanish 
movel. As there are 
sas many as nine hun- 
dred rollers on a floor, 
sand the air is stifling 
with tobacco smoke 
and tobacco dust, it 
takes a man trained to 
the work to read in a 


* voice strong enough to 


be heard all over the 
factory. The readers 
are paid by the work- 
men, each contributing 
twenty-five cents a week 
to the reader fund. 
Some of the readers 
receive as much as two 
hundred dollars a week. 
They read one week 
and rest their voices 
during the next. The 
photograph shows the 
interior of a_ typical 
cigar factory at Tampa. 
The cross to the right 
is the reader’s stand. 


The most remarkable tombstone in England. 


From a Photograph. 


rude inscription : 


“ Edwrd Ward & Martha 


His Wife.” It appears 
that about seventy 
years ago the man 
whose name is thus 
commemorated was 
ploughing in a field 
near by, when his 
ploughshare struck 
upon this huge flint, 
which he accordingly 
unearthed, and vowed 
that it should serve as 
a memorial to his wife 
and himself after they 
were no more. With 
this object in view 
Ward himself cut upon 
the face of the stone 
the simple inscription 
it bears to-day. 
Another striking 
example to be added 
to THE WipE WorLpb 
collection of curious 
rocks appears on the 
next page. This 
peculiar formation is 
known as the “ Balanc- 
ing Rock,” and stands 
on the bank of the 
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in shape. Just above this 
is a huge mass of rock, 
bearing a tree on the 
summit, the total height 
of rock and column being 
about a hundred _ feet. 
Although a great deal 
larger and heavier than 
the pillar on which it 
stands, the big. rock is 
very accurately balanced. 
For how many centuries 
this odd freak has stood 
not even the wisest 
scientists are able to 
determine, but it has’ 
evidently been there for 
a very long period. The 
entire rock is of a yolcanic 
nature, and the most singu- 
lar thing about it is the 
fact’ that the knob and 
pillar are entirely disjointed 
ry from one another. Wind 
‘The ‘Balancing Rock," near Portland, Orefon—It stands a hundred feet high, and the top is and: weather, no doubt, 
From a} entirely disjointed from the pillar below. (Photograph. are slowly wearing the 
“Balancing Rock” away, 
Willamette River, a short distance above the but the process is so imperceptible that, failing 
City of Portland, Oregon. Rising from a some unforeseen catastrophe, the monument 
broad base is a small column, roughly round will probably endure for many centuries. 
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What Happened 
to Pira. 


BY LIEUT. H. W. BELL, INDIAN ARMY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


One of the most amazing stories we have ever published, related to 

the author and vouched for by the chief of an Indian Native State. 

As Lieut. Bell remarks, Pira’s experience is “as remarkable an 
adventure as can well be imagined.” 


HILE I was staying at a place called 
} Sangli a short time ago a neighbour- 
ing chief came to call. He related 
to me an occurrence which took 
place in his State, and which, by 
reason of its amazing circumstances, I thought 
might be worthy of a few pages in THe WIDE 
Wortp MacazinE. With this object in view, 
I asked the chief if he would let me have some 
photographs and the statement of the man 
principally concerned, and this he kindly con- 
sented to do. 

I may state that the chief vouched absolutely 
for the truth of the man’s deposition, and I 
think it will be agreed that this unfortunate 
individual was the victim of as remarkable an 
adventure as can well be imagined. 

It appears that the man in question, a certain 
Pira bin Satu Kagale, living at a place called 
Kawategoolun, on the bank of the River Krishna, 
in the State of Miraj Senior (a native State in 
the Southern Maratha country), went down to 


fetch water from the river at sunset on the 26th 
Vol. xxvi.—63. 


of September 
last. For the 
four days pre- 
viously he had 
seen a croco- 
dile near the 
place where 
the water is 
drawn —called 
in the Marathi 
language 
“ Panota ” — 
but, with the 
characteristic 
unconcern of 
his kind, he 
took no particular notice. On this occasion, 
however, the crocodile’s presence was made 
known to him in a somewhat sudden and 
uncomfortable manner. 

Pira had drawn his water and was standing in 
the river about thigh deep, when he suddenly 
felt something strike against one of his feet, and 


Pira bin Satu Kagale, whose remarkable 
adventure with a crocodile is here related. 


From a Photograph. 
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was knocked over on to his face. Before he 
could realize what had happened, the crocodile 
seized one of his legs and proceeded to pull 
him under water. After being taken in this 


manner for about forty yards, the creature came 
to the surface again, and the man was able to 
breathe once more. 

By this time he was half dead with fright and 
nearly drowned, and must have fainted. When he 
recovered consciousness he found he was in what 


there in that awful cave he prayed to his gods, 
Dattatray and Krishna, to save him from his 
terrible predicament. He was still engaged in 
this occupation when, having been away about 
an hour, the crocodile returned. The man lay 
still, and shortly afterwards the brute departed 
again, having only sniffed at his victim. Some 
time elapsed, and the crocodile did not return, 
so, thinking he was fairly safe, the man began 
to examine his surroundings to discover if there 


“The crocodile was on his back, with its tail over his head and its mouth at his feet.” 


he calls “the crocodile’s house,” which appears 
to have been a sort of cave under the river 
bank, with a smooth, muddy bottom* He 
afterwards computed he had been unconscious 
for a night and a day before his senses returned 
to him. Now, as his brain cleared, he became 
aware of the horrible fact that the crocodile was 
on his back, with its tail over his head and 
its mouth at his feet, where it was apparently 
making a meal off one of his heels! Shortly 
afterwards the brute left off feeding and went 
away. 

The unfortunate man says that as he lay 

*In our issue for December, 1908, we published a story by a 
Mashonaland trader, who related how one of his boys was seized by 
acrocodile while crossing a South African river, and given up for 
lost. Later the native was found in an awful plight. with his body 
horribly mangled. It appeared that the crocodile had taken him to 
its “house,” a cave under the river bank, and had there left him. 
Recovering consciousness, the boy tried to'cut his way out through 


the roof with his knife, being discovered and rescued by some 
passing natives. He subsequently died from his injuries. —EpiTor. 


was any possibility of escape. The cave was in 
total darkness, and he had accordingly to rely 
on his sense of touch. First of all he moved 
forward a couple of yards and groped about 
until he put his hand into some soft wet mud. 
Encouraged by the fact that he had been left 
so long alone, Pira crawled farther forward and 
put his hand into some water ; evidently he was 
getting nearer to the river. This, however, was 
the sign for more trouble for the unhappy man, 
for the crocodile, which had been all the time 
lying at the mouth of the cave, apparently saw 
and heard him, for, coming back, it precipitated 
him into the river with a violent blow of its tail. 
While the man was struggling in the water 
the crocodile dived, and Pira suddenly felt it 
rising beneath him. This movement brought 
him upon its back. Finding his hands were 
near the “ mugger’s” head, and nerved by 


WHAT HAPPENED TO PIRA. 


desperation, he felt for the nostrils, and hung 
on to them as hard as he could. Meanwhile he 
made his “seat” as secure as his remaining 
strength permitted by twining his legs as far as 
possible under the monster’s stomach. 

And now comes the most exciting part of the 
adventure—the story of the unfortunate man’s 
unique ride. Pira found that if, each time the 
crocodile attempted to dive, he pulled upon its 
nostrils hard enough, it promptly came to the 
surface. Needless to say, he made the best 
possible use of this discovery. The brute, after 
endeavouring without success to dislodge its 
rider, shot off like lightning towards the centre 
of the river, where it proceeded to travel up 
and down stream at a furious pace for about an 
hour. The 
man recog- 
nized his 
whereabouts 
by the light 
of the moon, 


From a} came to his rescue. 


and knew that he was in the Chawadeshwar 
Nallah, which runs into the Krishna, not far 
from his home. Towards dawn the crocodile 
became somewhat exhausted, but still continued 
its evolutions in the middle of the river. 

Once it tried to make for its lair, but the man 
promptly pulled its nostrils towards the opposite 
shore, and so managed to keep in deep water. 
He had the sense to understand that if once he 
was taken to dry ground his chances of escape 
would be very small, and all he could hope for 
was rescue by some men coming down to the 


The two natives who first saw Pira on the crocodile’s back and 
(Photograph. 
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river to bathe or fetch water in the early 
morning. And it was thus he was eventually 
saved. 

As soon as the sun rose Pira espied two men 
working in a field near the river bank, and 
shouted as loudly as his weak state would 
permit in order to attract their attention. At 
first he was not heard, but after calling two or 
three times the younger of the men looked 
up and saw him. By this time the crocodile 
was scarcely moving. The younger man told 
the other that there was someone in the river 
calling for help, and both came to the bank and 
asked Pira who he was and why he was calling. 
With that the man pulled the crocodile’s snout 
upwards, for by this time he was almost too 
weak to articulate. The other men then recog- 
nized him and asked him where he had been 
since Sunday night. He was being searched for 
all down the river-side, they said. By way of 
answer, Pira called out for a rope. 

The men on shore now noticed the “mugger’s” 


head for the 
first time, 
and were 
very much 
alarmed and astonished. Their cries that “ Pira 
is riding a crocodile!” brought a crowd of 
wondering friends to the river bank, and one 
man, who recovered his wits more quickly than 
the others, ran for a rope, while the remainder 
tried to reach the victim by tying their pugarees 
(head-dresses) together and throwing one end 
towards him, 
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The crocodile, hearing the noise, became 
alarmed, and started at a brisker pace to go 
down stream. Eventually it arrived at a watering- 
place, where four men were waiting with a long 
rope. By pulling the crocodile’s snout in their 
direction, Pira managed to get close enough to 
catch the end of the rope when it was thrown to 
him. He made it as secure as he could round 
one of his arms, and then jumped off his 
uncomfortable mount. Those on the bank 
pulled him in as fast as they could, and carried 
him off to be medically treated. 

On examination the poor fellow’s legs and 
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The first photograph, which the chief of 
Miraj Senior kindly sent me, depicts the man 
who experienced such a trying time. It was 
taken a short time ago, and shows that he has 
suffered no injury so severe as to totally 
incapacitate him. The second photograph 
depicts the two men who first saw him on the 
crocodile’s back, while the picture below is that 
of the watering-place where he was finally 
rescued. 

Directly Pira had been attended to search was 
made for the “ mugger,” but it had not returned 
to its lair, and has not again been seen. The 


The watering-place on the bank of the River Krishna, where Pira was finally rescued. 
From a Photograph. 


arms were found to be in a frightfully lacerated 
condition. After a few months, however, he 
began to regain his strength, and slowly recovered 
from his terrible experience. He is now able to 
get about again, and suffers very little from the 
trying time he spent as a crocodile’s guest. He 
declares that he will never forget those awful two 
nights and a day as long as he lives. 


man himself declares that as soon as he jumped 
off its back it turned over and sank. This 
would leave one to suppose that it died—pos- 
sibly from mingled fright and exhaustion—and 
the fact of its not having been seen again goes 
a long way to confirm this belief, for a dead 
crocodile always sinks and is carried under 
water by the current of the river. 


WHERE WHALES ARE 


froma) 


The outlying group of rocks that marks the channel through which the whales pass. 


(Photograph. 


BY D. W. O. FAGAN. 


In this article Mr. Fagan describes his visit to the most remarkable fishing establishment in the world 


—a place where the leviathan of the deep is caught in nets. 


The author gives a full account of this 


unique industry, which, needless to say, is full of excitement and danger. 


“ pee) ATCH whales in nets? Non- 
el }) sense! A yarn for the marines!” 
| One can almost, in fancy, hear the 
lautbares of incredulity, various 
= ~ and ornate, as they fall from the 
lips of hard-bitten, hard-visaged, whaling-skip- 
pers of Dundee and New Bedford at the 
mention of the proposition. 

Alas ! for the romance of old associations—of 
Polar seas, pack-ice and bergs, bitter, aching 
cold, long, icy watches in reeling crow’s-nests, 
shrieking snow-blizzards, and deep-sea whalers 
staggering through the black of Arctic night ! 

Old conceptions die hard, and it is safe to 
say that, for the man in the street, it is some 
such picture as the foregoing that leaps to his 
mind at the mention of whaling. It was so 
with me until I visited the station of the 
“shore-whalers,” saw the crews at work, and 
became acquainted with the manner of it. 

For, extravagant as the idea may seem, the 
thing is done, and done, too, in semi-tropic 
waters, to the accompaniment of glorious sun- 
shine and summer seas. 


Just south of the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, 
where, in a land-locked harbour, beautiful Wan- 
gamumu nestles in the shadow of Cape Brett, 
the Messrs. Cook Brothers have established 
their whaling station, and here is carried on the 
unique business of catching whales by means of 
nets. 

Most conservative of deep-sea denizens, the 
whale keeps its sea-tracks with almost the 
same unerring fidelity as ocean-liners, and in 
autumn the schools of leviathans moving south 
to Polar seas hug the mainland of North New 
Zealand, rounding Cape Brett, close inshore, 
ere, making an offing, they sweep again to sea- 
ward, to pursue their voyage. 

Little is known of the migrations of cetaceans, 
but it is supposed that, going north, by a 
different route, to warmer seas, the schools, 
when calving time is over, return south for the 
winter, following the age-old track that brings 
them within touch of land. 

Like ships in tropic seas, their six months’ 
sojourn in line-waters has, sufficed to give to the 
whales’ huge bodies a thick crust of clinging 
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barnacles and long hamper of green sea-grass. 
Many account for the presence of the monsters 
inshore by a desire to rid their bodies of the 
intolerable itch of the parasites. These they 
dislodge by rubbing against the rocks strewn 
thickly in the landward passage. 

Be this as it may, a fair number of the 
travelling whales, hugging the shore more 


closely than their fellows, pass through a narrow 
channel, just under Cape Brett, that separates 
a cluster of outlying rocks from the mainland. 


“She's struck!"—This picture shows the net, with its 

line of buoys, and the wild commotion caused by the impact 

of the whale’s body —In the distance can be seen the boat's 
crew hurrying up to get fast with the harpoon. 


From a Photograph. 


This is the spot chosen for the placing of 
the nets. 

No ordinary fisherman’s gear will serve. The 
nets used to stop a monster swimming with the 
momentum of a hundred-ton mass of bone and 
sinew are, necessarily, out of the common. With 
a stretch of five or six hundred feet and a depth 
of two hundred, the nets, meshed to seven feet 
and made of three-eighth inch wire rope, are hung 
on strong wire cables buoyed by huge floats 
and drogues. 

From high vantage-posts along the coast 
watchers scan the sea-scape for the first sign of 


the distant spoutings that herald the approach- 
ing school. 

At the cry of “ There she blows!” out go the 
steam-launches to place the nets, three in 
number, that suffice to close the narrow channel. 
These, unanchored, are allowed to float loose, 
the ends of each slightly overlapping. Kept 
taut by their own weight, they hang stretched on 
the float line, an invisible curtain of wire-mesh 
barring the water-run. 

No human fastening has yet been invented 


that would stop the rush of a charging whale. 
The principle of the detached floating net is not 
to stop but to so hamper the monster with a 


gossamer of wire rope that he falls an 
easy prey to the hunters. For this reason, 
also, the nets are so placed that on “striking” 
an entangled whale may “race” seaward or 
“sound” downwards, carrying the enveloping 
net, without fear of disturbing the remaining 
two. 

When the nets are in position the launches 
and attendant whale-boats, with their crews, take 
up their stations, at some distance to watch 
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From) A net-entangled whale “sounding.” 
Vol. xxvi.—54. 
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for the upheaval and dancing float-line that 
marks the “striking” of a whale. 

Often a whale’s presence is first indicated by 
great masses of broken barnacles and torn 
sea-grass that come floating upward to the 
surface as the whale, floundering among the 
rocks of the sea-floor, eases himself with 
delighted scratchings in the depths. 

In the boats all is tense expectancy and 
ordered preparation. Harpoon guns are loaded 
and made ready, lines are carefully “flaked 
down” in the tubs, lances are looked to, and 
everyone is on the gui vive. 

Suddenly a sort of shudder runs through the 
sea. There are tossing billows and_ wild 
commotion away by the bobbing float-lines. 
“Hurrah! she’s 
struck !” is the cry. 

Away go the boats, 
each racing to be first 
“fast” to the strug- 
gling “fish” and so 
earn the bonus that 
rewards the winning 
crew. 

A mighty,  grey- 
black head, entangled 
in a clinging web of 
wire, rears from out 
the water. Up, up, it 
goes till a huge bulk 
of body towers a 
good fifty feet in the 
air, its side fins thrash- 
ing wildly ina smother 
of foam. It curves 
in an arch and then, 
like an arrow, down 
go whale and net 
together for the 
“sound.” 

Not for long, though. 
The upward drag ot 
bunched _ net - floats 
and its necessity for 
breath bring the “fish” quickly to the surface 
—a spouting, snorting, wallowing mass; mad 
with rage, wild with terror of the unknown 
clinging horror that envelops it. 

Bang! bang! go the guns from each boat, 
in quick succession. Both irons are home and 
well-placed. A wild quiver of flukes and fins, 
and the whale either “sounds” again or 
“races” along the surface, towing the boats 
after it at express speed. 

3ut the net holds fast, and at each new effort 
for freedom the victim becomes more hopelessly 
“wound-up” than before. 

Soon, exhausted with futile struggling, the 


whale comes to rest, and there is a momentary 
cessation of the mad fight, as the leviathan 
pauses for breath. Huge panting air-gasps are 
plainly audible aboard our launch at a distance 
of half a mile. 

The crews are quick to seize the opportunity. 
With the lance-men ready in the bow the boats 
sweep in, one on either side. “Steady with the 
lance.” ‘‘Now!” — Eight-foot steel blades 
drive deep for the heart behind the pectoral 
fins. 

A shiver, a hissing spout of water and blood, 
a wallow and roll of the huge, wire-tangled 
carcass, flashes of red and white foam in the 
sunlight, and the black heave of a twenty-foot 
fin that for one dread instant, scimitar-shaped, 


A boat's crew coming along- 
side a dying whale. 


From a Photograph. 


a falling wall of bone and sinew, hangs over the 
boat and its occupants. The boat’s crew back 
out like lightning, just in time. Down crashes 
the mighty flail, missing its blow by a bare foot. 
There is a roar and clap of many thunders, and 
jetting spurts of spray leap high into the blue. 
The boats, backed clear, still hang to the 
lines, the crews watching events and waiting 
the end. It may be that the dying whale will 
“sound” again, or “race” in a final effort. 
But, no. The lances have got home. A few 
more wallows of despair, the great tail-flukes 
thrash the water with lessening force, and 
presently the huge body, jinert, lifeless, lies 
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quietly on the surface. Hawsers are made fast 
to the dead whale, and while the boats return to 
their stations to watch the remaining nets it is 
towed by the launch to the flensing jetty 
ashore. 

But matters do not always end thus tamely. 
A harpooned whale will sometimes break clear 
of the nets, and away to seaward. 

Then begins a chase in the good old deep- 
sea whaling style. The harpoon lines, fast in 
the body of the racing 
“fish,” smoke round the 
logger - heads, and a 
curling wall of white 


foam marks the prows of the speeding boats as 
they are towed at the pace of torpedo-boats. 
Harpooner 2nd linesman stand ready in the bows, 
the former with gun reloaded or hand-iron poised 
for further cast in case the “fish” doubles back 
and passes within “throw.” The latter, axe 
in hand, watches the line, ready at the first sign 
of kink or jamb or sudden deep “sound” to 
sever it at a blow, lest in one wild instant boat 
and crew, dragged to the depths, follow at the 
tail of the “sounding” whale. The line, as it 
hums from the line-tubs, may “throw a loop” 
and lasso seme member of the crew. Then it’s 
“handy with the axe and cut loose,” or the 
unfortunate man, whirled round the logger-head 
to the pull of the mighty “fish,” would be cut 
cleanly through, as though by a sabre, by the 
surging line, and fall outboard in two halves. 
But the chase is slackening. Strain and loss 
of blood begin to tell. The whale comes up at 


ever-shortening intervals for breath, and at 
length lies on the surface. The boats draw 
close, the lances again come into play, and are 
plunged home. 

“Ware flurry.” Mighty tail-flukes thrash and 
churn in blood-stained foam. Huge side fins, 
rising and falling like walking-beams of a giant 
engine, sing through the air. One blow of 
those fins would pulp a boat’s crew to a jelly 
and beat their craft to noggin staves; one 
lift of that tail beneath 
a boat, and, tossed in 
the air like a straw, its 
occupants, strewn 
broadcast on the sea, 
must save themselves 
by swimming till 
picked up- by the 
launch that has fol- 
lowed in the wake. 

Bull whales—espe- 
cially sperm whales— 
will sometimes charge 
the boats open- 
mouthed, when only 
the dexterity of the 
boat-steerers can avert 
a disaster. As a rule, 
however, the efforts of 
the leviathans are con- 
fined to attempts at 
escape, though a cow 
whale, with her “calf” 
at side, will often put 
up a better fight in 
defence of her young _ 
than the sire. 

At the jetty the 
whale is brought 
alongside, derricks are rigged, winches started, 
and the operation of flensing or stripping the 
blubber is commenced. Flensers, standing on 
the back of the whale as she floats alongside, 
and armed with flensing spades, working across 
and around the carcass, cut hide and blubber 
into strips or “blankets,” to the width of a 
foot. An incision is made in the end of the 
“blanket” to receive the hook. The derrick 
chain is overhauled and hooked on, the 
winch started, and as the huge body revolves 
in the water the long “blanket” of blubber, 
helped by an occasional cut from the spade, 
unwinds slowly, much like a thread from a 
cotton-reel. 

Cut inte “chunks” on the jetty, the blubber 
is loaded on trollies and taken to the “ trying- 
out” sheds, there to be boiled down into oil in 
huge vat-like cauldrons. 

Valuable as is the oil, it is by no means the 
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only source of profit. Every inch of the whale’s 
body is utilized. ‘The stripped carcass is floated 
round to the slip and, with heavy chains and 
steam-winch, hauled forthwith to the “digester,” 
there to be converted into fertilizer. ‘The bony 
framework of the huge skeleton yields excellent 
bone dust, and, last but by no means least, the 
choicer parts of the whale-beef are tinned for 
export at the meat cannery attached to the 
station. 
- The whale is a warm-blooded, red-fleshed 
mammal, and it would puzzle the most expert 
of butchers to distinguish an uncooked steak of 
whale-flesh from the primest cut of land-fed 
beef ever purveyed. 

When cooked the difference, if there is any, 


From a) The last “ sound.” 


is all on the side of tne whale—believe one 
who knows—the meat being perhaps sweeter, 
tenderer, and more succulent. Against the 
introduction of whale-beef in the daily menu 
the question of mere size has been urged, and 
reason, at first sight, would seem to support 
the objectors. One could hardly invite a friend 
to sit down to a “sirloin of whale.” Let the 
repast, however, consist of a less gargantuan 
stew or grill, and the difficulty vanishes. 

The meat, tinned and labelled “ Prime Whale- 
Beef,” is exported to the South Sea Islands, 
where it is eagerly bought up by the natives in 
preference to land-fed meat. So steadily, in- 
deed, is whale-meat growing in favour that, 
following Wangamumu’s lead, should the trade 
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be put on a commercial basis by a multiplication 
of whale canneries, the cattle graziers of the 
world will need to look to their business laurels. 

“Hump-backed” and “sulphur-bottomed ” 
whales—which two species, with the addition of 
an occasional “sperm” or two, form the bulk 
of the catch at Wangamumu—though carrying 
nong of the valuable “ bone” (whalebone) that 
makes the “right” whale so much sought after 
in Greenland waters, yet yield a very good 
return to the whaler. From sixty to a hundred 
barrels is the average “take” of oil to a whale, 
and the number of the “kill” varies with the 
seasons from twenty-five to thirty. And, as has 
been shown, in shore-whaling there is none of 
that unavoidable waste so inseparable from 
deep-sea fisheries. 

In no seas can the chase of the whale be 
regarded as child’s play, and shore-whaling at 
Wangamumu is no exception tothe rule. Boats 
have been beaten to matchwood by fin and 
fluke ; men, their bodies pulped and broken by 
the mighty blows, have sunk silently through 
the blue water to the Great Beyond. 

But nothing of this sort occurred to mar the 
pleasure of my visit. Three whales were taken 
during my stay and brought to the jetty with no 
untoward happening. 

It happens on rare occasions that a dying 
whale, “sounding” deeply, fails to rise again 
to the surface, and remains in the sea-depths 
after death. The “fish” is not lost, how- 
ever. From some unexplained cause the gases 


A dead whale ready to be 
towed home — This picture 
gives a good idea of the 
immense stretch of the huge 
pectoral fins. 


From a Photograph. 


set free by decomposition inside the carcass 


find their way to the whale’s tongue. This 
organ becomes inflated, resembling a huge 
balloon, and by its buoyancy brings the body of 
the dead whale to the surface, when it is picked 
up by the crews. The process of inflation and 
flotation commences within a few hours of 
death, and the lapse of two or three days will 
generally suffice to bring the body of a “lost” 
whale up from the sea-floor. 

“Hump-backs” and “sulphur-bottoms ” do 
not, to use an Americanism,“ run the limit” in 
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A monster ™ kill"’—Notice the 
net wrapped round the body. 


From a Photograph. 


point of size, and the whales taken at Wanga- 
mumu_ average a length of from forty to 
sixty feet, with a corresponding bulk, though 
occasionally one measuring a full quota of 
eighty feet and over makes its way to the nets. 
Whales are not reliable subjects for the 
camera, neither does the dancing deck of a 
small launch on the open ocean present an ideal 
place for a stand. During the “flurry” and 
fight, so obscured was the view by foam and 


flying spray that it was quite impossible to 
obtain a picture. Indeed, it was only while the 
monsters were momentarily quiescent that a 
snapshot could be taken. 

Neither is the camera-man himself held in 
too much favour at Wangamumu. There is 
something in the air of the sea and the business 
of the great waters that breeds superstition, and 
in this respect the Wangamumu whalers are no 
whit behind other toilers of the deep. It has 
passed into a proverb there that whales can 
smell a camera at twenty miles distance and 
avoid it as carefully as a fox does a trap. 

So deeply rooted is this belief that it is 
sometimes only with extreme difficulty and 
the employment of his highest persuasive powers 


.that the man with the camera is permitted 


A “bumpback™ whale surging through the channel on its way towards the 
nets—Only the hump and small dorsal fin are shown above the water 


when swimming. . 
From a Photograph. 
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The “*flensing " station, showing carcasses waiting at the slip— 
The inflation of the bodies causes them to resemble huge 


From a) balloons. 


to follow the boats in the attendant launch. 
Even then many of the more superstitious of 
the whale-hunters are not slow to express their 
belief in the failure of the expected catch and 
a total absence of luck so long as the “ photo- 
gtaph-man ” is within hail. 

I should have liked to stand side by side 
with the harpooner in the whale-boat and to 
have snapshotted a fighting whale at close 
quarters, but, fearing that such a proposal 
might very possibly bring about a general 
strike of all hands, I refrained from making the 
suggestion. 

However, on this occasion the dire super- 
stition was falsified. Whether it was that my 
luck was particularly in the ascendant, or that 
Fate deigned to furnish yet another instance of 
the exception that proves the rule, is a moot 
point, but the visit was a signal for phenomenal 
success, the crews securing a record catch of 
three large “fish” in one day. 

Wangamumu itself is delightfully situated— 
a green gem among coastal hamlets, set in the 


(Photograph. 


blue of sapphire seas, but, for all that, a place 
to be avoided at certain seasons of the year. 

It is not exactly a perfume of Araby that 
hangs round a flensing whale, especially if, 
with a full catch, some of them are permitted to 
become a little “high” before the operation is 
commenced. Neither is the near neighbour- 
hood of a bone-mill and “trying-out ” works to 
be recommended to the fastidious. 

Everything reeks of whale fat and blubber. 
The odour resembles nothing else in heaven or 
earth. The very sea-wind that blows inland 
carries the taint. Soft zephyrs, that play hide 
and seek with the flowers of coastal coombs, 
bring to one’s teeth a fine savour of melting fat. 

Romantic grandeur of rugged rock-scenery, 
cliffs ablaze with flowering trees to -the waters’ 
edge, delightful little coves hidden amid the 
loom of giant crags, and silver beaches fringing 
the blue of summer seas may tempt one to an 
early visit, but during the height of the whaling 
season Wangamumu is hardly to be recom- 
mended as a place to pass a seaside holiday. 


mg URING the late 

‘nineties my partner, 
Harry Johnson, and 
myself were engaged 
on a contract at 
Bamboo Creek, Portuguese East 
Africa, to supply fresh meat to 
the workers on the Beira Rail- 
way. Mr. Johnson was unfortu- 
nately killed whilst hunting big- 
game in 1902. Previous to joining 
me he had led a very adventurous life, and the 
following story, which I know to be absolutely 
true, is one of several which I heard him tell 
on more than one occasion during the time we 
were together. I cannot do better than give 
the narrative as nearly as possible in his own 
words. 


In 1894 I was engaged in the rubber trade, 
carrying the rubber from the Eastern Congo, 
where I purchased it from the natives, to 
German East Africa. I had made three trips 
into the country before, and had done extremely 
well each time. I had, however, previously 
determined that the fourth journey should be 


my last, as trading rubber with the natives in 
Vol. xxvi.—55. 


CAPTURED 


BY 


CANNIBALS. 


BY W. H. MARTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. RADCLIFFE- WILSON. 


A rubber-trader’s terrible experience in the Congo. 

reading what happened to Mr. Johnson, one is not surprised 

that he decided to abandon trading in the Congo in favour 
of some less strenuous occupation. 
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the Congo, especially at that 
time, was a very risky business, 
and I was not anxious to meet 
the same fate as another poor 
fellow had done a year or two 
before at a spot not very far from * 
where I usually traded. My 
intention on the occasion in 
question’ was to pay a slightly 
higher price for the rubber than 
I had done on former occasions, 
thus accumulating a sufficient supply in a short 
space of time to load all my carriers and return 
to German East Africa. 

I got my porters and impedimenta together 
and embarked at Ujjiji, Lake Tanganyika, on a 
Swahili sailing boat of the dhow type. We left 


favourable wind, and stepped ashore on Congo 
territory at five o’clock the following morning. 
After arranging the loads for the carriers, we 
proceeded in a westerly dirrection, making for 
a spot on the River Malenji. I knew from 
previous experience that rubber was to be 
obtained in large quantities in this dis- 
trict, as the natives preferred to barter it 
for calico and beads rather than keep it 
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until the native soldiers came along and com- 
mandeered it. 

On the evening of our second day’s journey 
we received the unwelcome intelligence that a 
column of native soldiers who were patrolling 
the country had revolted, and that their 
European officers, having lost all control over 
them, had left for Boma, the capital of the Congo 
Free State, with only their domestics and 
carriers. This news had a very bad effect on 
my own carriers, and they behaved more like 
men going to their doom than as servants 
setting out on a journey with the promise of a 
comparatively rich reward on their return. In 
fact, I had great difficulty in persuading them 
to proceed at all. ‘They repeatedly asked to be 
allowed to return to their own homes, as they 
knew that if we fell into the hands of the 
rebel soldiers we should have a very warm 
time of it, and not only lose all our goods, but 
possibly our lives*as well. However, after a lot 
of fuss and talk on their part, I got them to 
resume the journey, although only in a half- 
hearted sort of way. 

We proceeded without encountering anything 
worse than a severe drenching from a thunder- 
storm until the evening of the fifth day, when, 
unfortunately, we ran across the rebel soldiers, 
as anticipated by my carriers. ‘These men, in- 
toxicated with their successful pillaging and 
rapine, immediately ordered my porters to put 
down their loads. I did not like the look of 
things at all, for my carriers were in a mortal 
state of fright, and, although I had some spare 
guns and could have armed several of them, I 
decided to parley with the soldiers. On being 
shown their leader, I approached him, and told 
him that I was not a Belgian, but an English- 
man, and that I was breaking the Belgian laws 
by trading in their country. I said this as I 
knew the rebels were no lovers of their white 
masters, and I thought these facts, with the 
offer of a substantial present of calico, would 
make them friendly towards me. But my hopes 
were rudely dashed to the ground when their 
leader calmly replied that they were going to 
murder every one of us and take our goods. As 
I saw that he meant what he said, I called to my 
carriers to grab the spare rifles, telling those 
who could not get possession of one to use 
thair assegais. The rebels now commenced to 
approach in a very menacing manner, and with- 
out hesitation I shot their leader in the leg. He 
immediately fell down, more from fright than 
anything else, and, seeing this, the other soldiers 
fell back a few paces. I again yelled to my 
carriers to fire a volley and follow it up with 
their assegais. Had they done so at once the 
soldiers would have fled, but, instead, they 


fell on their knees, their fear being so great. 
When the soldiers saw that the carriers did 
not intend to show fight they grew bold and 
made a determined rush at us, firing as they 
came. I noticed several of the carriers fall, the 
others making no show of resistance or even’ 
flight. As there were about seventy soldiers, all 
armed, I quickly realized that my turn would 
soon come if I did not take action of some kind. 
After all, I thought, why should I stop and lose 
my life for a lot of cowards, who, had they 
shown fight when I commanded them to, could 
have dispersed the rebel soldiers, as we were 
almost equal in point of numbers? At any rate, 
I decided that discretion was the better part of 
valour in this instance, and so I dashed off into 
the forest for all I was worth. I only had my 
rifle, twenty-two cartridges, and a small parce] of 
about twenty yards of calico. Luckily the latter 
was folded and formed a compact little parcel, 
or I should not have got away with it. I had 
taken hold of the calico in order to present it to 
the leader of the soldiers as a peace-offering, 
and, although I dropped it for a moment in order 
to fire at him when they were about to attack 
us, I picked it up again almost immediately. 

Tran for fully a mile before looking round, 
but when I did so I saw that I was not 
pursued, the rebels evidently being satisfied 
with the valuable loot they had captured in the 
shape of my camp, gans, and ammunition. 

It was now nearly dark, and I was pleased 
to think that I was wearing my jute-soled shoes, 
as these left no foot-marks or spoor. I lessened 
my pace to an ordinary walk and went along in 
this way for nearly two hours, when, about a 
mile or so ahead, I heard some lions roaring. 
I distinctly heard two different notes, and knew, 
therefore, that there were at least two of the 
beasts ; I thought it advisable to climb a tree 
and roost for the night, which I accordingly did. 
I heard the roaring of the lions all night, but 
at dawn they ceased, and I was very glad to 
get down from my cramped position. As soon 
as I reached the ground a bush-buck, evidently 
disturbed by the noise I made, stood up in a 
litle clump of bushes where he had been 
sleeping. He offered a splendid target at about 
sixty yards, and I fired, killing him on the spot. 
I cut off the two hind legs just as they were, 
there being no time to skin the animal, and 
resumed my journey. Where I was going 
I did not exactly know, but by following a 
course to the south I hoped to eventually 
reach Northern Rhodesia. I did not get along 
so fast now, as the two bush-buck legs, in 
addition to my heavy rifle, made a very weighty 
load. 

About nine o’clock I came to a stream, and 
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“I dashed off into the forest.” 


had a refreshing wash, of which I was greatly in 
need. I then lit a fire and grilled some bush- 
buck steak, after which I produced my pipe and 
a little tobacco that I found in my pocket, and 
had a good smoke, the first I had had since 
encountering the soldiers. Next I went to sleep, 
and did not wake up until five in the afternoon, 
when I continued my walk, not stopping for 
several hours. About ten o'clock I sat down 
and had another meal, and then climbed a 


tree for the night, as I could occasionally hear 
a lion roaring in the distance. 

I went on like this, still heading for the south, 
until the fifth day. I was taking my usual 
morning sleep when I: was awakened by the 
sound of natives talking excitedly around me. 
At the time I was very pleased to think that I 
had run across a friendly tribe, and could sleep 
in a hut once more in comparative comfort, but 
in this hope I was to be bitterly disappointed. 
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Although the natives seemed friendly-disposed, 
I could not understand a word of their language, 
never having met any of that tribe before. I 
spoke to them in several native dialects, some 
of which I was fairly proficient in, but they did 
not appear to understand any of them. ‘Their 
leader soon grew tired of these fruitless efforts, 
and beckoned me to follow them. This 1 
gladly did, as I expected they would take me to 
a village where I should at least get some native 
vegetables to vary my diet of buck-meat. 

‘The natives soon found a footpath, and in 
about a quarter of an hour I had the pleasure 
of seeing a village some four hundred yards 
ahead, situated in a clearing in the forest. 

As soon as the inhabitants of the place saw 
us coming they bolted into the forest, and, 
although for the time being this struck me as 
rather strange, I thought that perhaps they had 
hardly ever seen a white man_ before, and the 
sight of one had been the cause of the panic. 
It was not long, however, before I found out 
the real reason—I was in the hands of cannibals, 
the dread of the whole country-side ! 

I had been so pleased to meet with human 
beings earlier in the day that I had failed to 
inspect my new acquaintances closely, but this 
sudden flight of the villagers caused me to look 
more intently at my companions. I could 

“hardly call them captors, as they had made no 
attempt to capture me; they had simply 
beckoned to me in what I thought a friendly 
way to follow them. Now, on a closer inspec- 
tion, I saw hanging on the breast of each man 
what were in reality human hands, but which, 
after a casual glance some hours previously, I 
had taken to be the dried paws of’ monkeys. 
Had they been monkeys’ paws it would have 
been no uncommon sight, as it is the custom of 
quite a number of tribes to wear these grue- 
some things as charms, but human hands had a 
more sinister significance. I realized only too 
well that, although I was not ostensibly a cap- 
tive, any attempt on my part to escape would 
doubtless result in a speedy termination of my 
life. : 

Although the cause of the villagers’ sudden 

panic was now tolerably plain to me, I was glad 
to yet to the village, as ] was both hungry and 
tired. I knew that I was at least safe for the 
time being, as, if they intended to try to kill me, 
they would first of all take me to their chief. 
There was a savoury-smelling meal cooking out- 
side one of the huts, just as the terror-stricken 
inhabitants had left it, and I quickly decided 
that I would endeavour to secure some of this 
food. It consisted of wild guinea-fowl, of which 
there was a plenuful supply, sweet potatoes, and 
native beans. I therefore made a sign to’my 


captors, by pointing to my mouth, that I was 
hungry, whereupon they placed a portion of the 
guinea-fowl stew on an earthenware platter and 
handed it to me. I ate this ravenously, as I 
was extremely hungry. I then filled my pipe 
again—I still had a little tobacco left—and had 
as comfortable a smoke as possible under my 
unenviable circumstances. 

After finishing my pipe I conveyed to them 
by signs that I was sleepy and wished to retire. 
They immediately conducted me to the best 
hut, but it seemed strange to ‘me at the 
time that none of the cannibals entered the 
place to guard me. I therefore determined, if 
possible, to make my escape, and about mid- 
night I went outside to see if they had retired to 
the other huts. 1 had only just emerged from 
the door of the hut, however, when they all stood 
up, and by unmistakable signs gave me to 
understand that I must return to my hut. To 
have made any further attempt to escape at this 
juncture would have been absolutely suicidal on 
my part, for the band numbered at least forty 
men, and they were all armed with long barbed 
spears. But although I now knew definitely 
that I was a captive, reserved for some unknown 
fate, I determined to- effect my escape at the 
first opportunity. After returning to the hut 
I lay down again, and was soon fast asleep. 

At the first streak of dawn I was awakened 
by one of my captors, who brought another 
dish of steaming stew. He signed to me to eat 
it as soon as I could, and I gathered from 
further gestures that they wished to push on 
as fast as possible. I accordingly ate a little 
of the food, and then let them see that I was 
ready to proceed. 

We were soon on the road, and about 
ten o'clock we arrived at a large village, the 
inhabitants of which fled in the same way as 
the others had done on the previous evening. 
My captors proceeded to ransack the place 
in search of food, and found several fowls, 
which were promptly killed and put into a pot 
to cook. Just then I heard a child crying, and 
turning my head to look in the direction from 
which the sound proceeded, I was horrified to 
see that two of the cannibals were leading 
a little boy about five years old towards their 
leader, who commenced to grin in a very 
satistied manner. What passed between the 
child’s captors and their leader I cannot say, 
but the poor boy was then led away a few yards 
to the centre of the open space which is to be 
found in-every native village and there struck 
on the head with a heavy ebony club, killing 
him instantly. This cold-blooded murder fairly 
made my blood boil, and I remonstrated with 
the leader of the cannibals in every native 
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“He looked me up and down very critically.” 
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dialect I knew, but at all my angry protests he 
merely grinned, muttering something in his own 
tongue which was quite unintelligible to me. I 
now witnessed one of the most awful spectacles 
that could possibly be imagined—the cooking 
and eating of the poor child. The whole 
terrible scene took place before my eyes, and 
the memory of the gruesome spectacle has 
haunted me ever since. 

At last the wretches were once more ready to 
proceed, and we walked on until sundown, when 
the leader again called a halt. ‘This time we 
did not camp at a village but in the open, the 
cannibals making huge bonfires in the form of a 
circle, inside which we slept. They lay down 
all round me, and I could see, that there would 
not be the slightest chance to escape that night. 

Strange as it may appear, neither my rifle nor 
ammunition had been taken from me. Why, 
I knew not, unless it was that the natives were 
ignorant of the damage I could do with it. 

We were up and away again soon after dawn, 
and by eleven o’clock we reached the cannibals’ 
own village. Here another awful spectacle met 
my gaze ; human skulls and bones were lying 
about in every direction. I was not allowed 
long to survey my gruesome surroundings, as a 
messenger approached and beckoned me to 
follow him. He led the way through the inner 
stockade to a very large hut, and, bidding me 
seat myself on a wooden stool a couple of 
yards from the entrance, he disappeared within. 
Ina minute or so he appeared again, followed 
by a tall, well-built man of about thirty-five or 
forty. 

Isaw at once that this man must be the 
cannibal chief. By way of ornament he wore 
around his neck a double string of human teeth, 
together with several dried human hands. I 
also noticed that his teeth were filed to sharp 
points. He looked me up and down very 
critically, said something I did not understand, 
and then signed to me that the attendant would 
lead me to an empty hut. 

On the way I saw several natives squatting 
in the courtyard, strongly guarded by the 
cannibals. T spoke to them, and was over- 
joyed to find that they understood me. They 
were members of a tribe with whom I had 
previously traded. ‘They informed me that 
they had lately gone much farther from their 
village than usual to collect rubber, and on one 
of these excursions had been captured by the 
cannibals, One of them stated that their 
number when captured was thirty-two. It had 
now been reduced to twenty, as a man had been 
killed almost daily since their capture. They 
were all doomed, so they told me, and seemed 
quite apathetic about their impending fate. 


My guard now signed to me that I must move 
on, and after giving the natives an assurance 
that I would shortly try to sce them again 
I followed him to the hut that I was to occupy. 
The place was nice and clean, but one thing 
I noticed on entering was that there was an 
inner wall of very strong rough masonry. I 
concluded that this was to prevent intended 
victims from burrowing through the wall and 
thus effecting their escape. Even if a prisoner 
had succeeded in getting outside the hut he 
would still have the inner and outer stockades 
to negotiate, and these were the most formidable 
I had ever seen, 

The cannibals did not keep me waiting long 
for food, eggs and fresh milk being brought 
to me by an attendant within ten minutes of 
my entering the hut. These proved thoroughly 
welcome, as I had not tasted any food since the 
previous evening. After my meal I smoked 
the last pipeful of tobacco which I possessed, 
and, being an inveterate smoker, the knowledge 
of this fact did not tend to add to my 
cheerfulness. 

I soon found that the cannibals did not 
object to my wandering about outside the hut 
during the daytime, and presently, with an 
assumed indifference which I certainly did not 
feel, I slowly made my way over to my fellow- 
captives, with the intention of endeavouring to 
form a plan of escape. When I told them what 
I intended to do they were greatly surprised, 
but when I added that I had a plan whereby we 
all stood a chance of regaining our liberty, it 
was as much as they could do to hide their 
delight from the guards. I asked them whether 
the savages understood their language, and also 
questioned them as to when and what time the 
cannibals usually killed their victims. They 
replied that the murders took place about ten 
in the morning. I then informed them of my 
plan, which was as follows: When the canni- 
bals came to take their next victim, which would 
probably be on the following morning, we were, 
at a signai to be given by me, to rush upon 
them and, if possible, overpower them. If this 
came off successfully our escape would then be 
an easy matter. ‘They all seemed not only 
willing but anxious to adopt my suggestion. I 
then went back to my hut and cleaned my 
rifle, putting nine cartridges in the magazine 
and one in the breech. I placed the weapon 
near me, ready for use on the following day. 

One can easily imagine that, excited as I was, 
I did not gain much sleep that night, and by 
daylight I was again astir. As soon as I could 
I strolled casually across to the other captives, 
and made sure a second time that I could count 
on their assistance_in overthrowing our enemies. 
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Soon after this the cannibal chief came along, 
accompanied by a few of his attendants, 
and examined each captive very critically, I 
myself not escaping his scrutiny. At last he 
indicated one young fellow with his stick 
and walked away. The man he had pointed 
to was the next one to be slaughtered, my 
fellow-prisoners informing me that the chief 
always selected each victim in person. Telling 
the natives to hold themselves in readiness to 
attack when the cannibals came to secure their 
victim, I went back to my hut, so as to be near 
my rifle. After making quite sure that it was in 
perfect working order, I took it outside, osten- 
sibly to clean it, but in reality to watch the 
cannibals’ movements. 

T had not long to wait before a party of about 
ten came along from the chiefs hut, all armed 
with long barbed spears, and followed at a short 
distance by the chief himself. On reaching the 
captives, who were, as usual, squatted on the 


“| immediately covered the chief with my rifle and fired.” 


ground, the young man who had been selected 
by the chief was rudely seized. This time, 
however, a surprise awaited the executioners, for, 
instead of submitting calmly to be led away, the 
young man, whose name was Makuza, snatched 
the spear from the nearest cannibal and drove it 
through his heart. 

This was the signal for us to rush them. On 
seeing the man fall I immediately covered the 
chief with my rifle and fired. He fell like a log, 
shot through the brain. I now yelled to my 
fellow-captives to follow this up, and, picking 
up sticks, bones, and anything else that 
happened to be handy, they determinedly 
rushed their enemies. The cannibals were 
completely taken by surprise. What with 
seeing one of their own number killed with 
his own spear, and then their chief stricken 
down, they fell back in a momentary panic. I 
determined to take full advantage of this sudden 
confusion in their ranks, and fired as fast.as I 
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could pull trigger. As I was only a few 
yards away, every shot told. The noise of 
my rifle seemed to frighten them almost as 
much as anything else, and I honestly ‘believe 
that they had never seen or heard one before. 

What with the rifle-shots, the cries of the 
combatants, and the screams of the women, the 
place soon resembled a veritable pandemonium. 
I realized tnat it was a case of now or never, 
for the noise was attracting people from all 
parts of the village. Shouting to the natives 
to follow me, I made for the gate of the inner 
stockade. The two gatekeepers had their spears 
poised as if they meant to resist the rush, but 
I shot one down as I approached, and the other 
immediately took to his heels. We were quickly 
through the gateway, and then dashed for the 
outer stockade. Here also there were two 
sentries, but they did not wait to show fight, 
but fled for their lives. 

It did not take us long to get through the 
gate and into the forest, and as soon as we had 
accomplished this we ran as hard as we could 
for over a quarter of an hour, when one boy 
gasped out that he could not proceed any 
farther as he was dying. On examination 
I found that he had received a spear-thrust just 
beneath the left shoulder, and this had evidently 
penetrated one of his lungs. He. said he had 
been wounded while we were making for the 
gate of the inner stockade, although he never 
uttered a word concerning it at the time. 
Looking round, I perceived that we were being 
followed by a large number of cannibals, who, 
seeing one of our number drop, had redoubled 
their efforts, and were coming along at a great 
rate. I at once reloaded my rifle and, waiting 
until the approaching savages were within a 
hundred yards, fired rapidly twice, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing two of their number fall. 
The remainder immediately fell flat on the 
ground, evidently completely terrified by the 
effect of the shots. Seeing that I was not in 
imminent peril, I did not fire again, as I now 
had only a few cartridges left, and I did not 
wish to use them unless absolutely necessary. 

The cannibals did not seem as though they 
intended to rise, and I therefore turned my 
attention to the wounded boy. A hasty glance 
sufficed to convince me that he had been 
mortally wounded. He implored us, in a weak 
voice, to go on and leave him to die. He 
knew that his case was hopeless, but as he had 
been so plucky I did not like to leave him to 
the tender mercies of our enemies—at any rate, 
not until he had breathed his last. I knew that 
he could not live more than another few 
minutes, so I sat down beside him, keeping a 
careful eye on the cannibals all the time. ‘Ihe 


end was not long in coming, as the poor fellow 
was quite dead within two minutes. 

As we could not take his body with us, 
and I wished to put as great a distance as 
possible between ourselves and the savages that 
day, we left him where he died and made off in 
the same direction as I was pursuing before 
falling in with the cannibals. As we went along, 
I continually glanced behind to see if we were 
being followed, but the savages evidently had 
too great a respect for my rifle to do so. We 
proceeded in this manner until sunset, when I 
decided to hold a council of war as to how we 
should obtain food and spend the night. It 
would be necessary, moreover, to keep a careful 
watch in case our late captors changed their 
minds and continued the chase. 

As a result of our council we decided to 
build large fires round the improvised camp. 
Three of the natives had fortunately taken the 
precaution to bring spears which they had seized 
from the cannibals during the attack, and with 
their help the food difficulty was soon solved, as 
one of them noticed a squirrel run into a hollow 
tree. He quickly probed the trunk with his 
spear, and to some effect, for he succeeded in 
impaling the little animal. Seeing how suc- 
cessful he had been, I told the other two to try 
to follow his cxample. This they eagerly did, 
and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
fourteen dead squirrels laid out in front of me. 
As these animals were fairly large and in good 
condition, they provided sufficient food for us 
that evening and the following morning. 

After placing sentries round the camp and 
seeing that sufficient logs were piled on the 
fire to maintain a good blaze, I went to sleep. 
We were up before dawn, and after a hasty 
meal were soon on the move again. I was 
anxious to gct clear of the cannibal district as 
soon as possible, as even now we were by no 
means safe. We marched many miles that 
morning, and did not halt until midday, when 
we made a fire and broiled the remainder of 
the squirrels. After this we started again, and 
by sunset we concluded that all danger of being 
followed had disappeared. 

We continued our journey, and eventually 
arrived at the head-quarters of my native 
companions without any further mishaps. Here 
I remained for a few days, and their chief then 
offered me an escort for the remainder of my 
journey. This offer I accepted, and, accom- 
panied by a dozen members of the tribe, I 
managed, after a period of between two and 
three weeks, to reach German East Africa. 
Once here it did not take me long to make up 
my mind that my last'trip into the Congo asa 
rubber-trader was already an accomplished fact. 


On the way to the cave-dwellers’ village. 


From a Photograph, 
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An account of a quaint tribe of troglodytes in the island of Grand Canary, who live in a species of 


warren scraped out of a hillside. 


Although nothing definite is known about‘their origin, it is 


probable that the caves have been in continuous occupation since the time of Adam. 


NY mention of cave-dwellers carries 
our thoughts back to prehistoric 
times. | Such primitive shelter 
seems only appropriate to primitive 
man, and we class troglodytes with 

Pterodactyls, dinosaurs, and such-like ante- 

diluvian creatures. It will therefore come as 

a surprise to most WipE WorLD readers to 

learn that there are still thousands of people at 

the present day who live in caves as their fathers 

did: before them, and who are, nevertheless, 

quite at home in the twentieth century, 

The remarkable thing about these cave- 
dwellers is not sa much the fact that they 
exist, but that so very few people have ever 
heard of their existence, for the particular 
troglodytes with whom we are concerned inhabit 
no more remote a spot than the uplands of 
Grand Canary. 


A voyage of but a few days will take: us to 
Voi. xxvi.—66. 


Las Palmas, and from that centre the cave 
villages can be visited without difficulty. In 
spite of their comparative accessibility, however, 
these strange tribes have almost escaped notice. 

Nowadays the first requirement of a visitor to 
Las Palmas is to find somewhere else to go 
to. It is an unattractive town, its few charms 
being obliterated by dust of a most pernicious 
character, The tourist is immediately advised 
to go to Monté, and, once there, he is so 
delighted with the contrast, both in climate and 
scenery, that he is usually content to go no 
farther. 

Probably the time at his disposal is short, 
and although at Monté he is more than half-way 
to the cave village at Atalaya, he has by now 
had quite enough of Canary roads and Canary 
dust. So he allows the troglodytes to remain, 
so far as he is concerned, in their ancient and 
undisturbed obscurity. 
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For some reason or other the literature of the 
Canary Islands is singularly scanty, especially 
in any dependable information with regard to 
the original inhabitants. Even the most modern 
authority is more concerned with agricultural 
statistics than with matters of historical or 
archeological interest. 

The ancient chroniclers had their own axes 
to grind, and their descriptions of the cave- 
dwelling aborigines were coloured by the desir- 
ability of hiding the facts concerning their own 
treatment of them. 

When, over five centuries ago, the Spaniard 
first turned his 
attention to the 
“Fortunate Isles,” 
he found them in- 


Typical cave-dwellings at Atalaya. 
From a Photograph. 


habited by a white race in a fairly advanced 
state of civilization. 

True the Guanches, as they were called, lived 
in holes and burrows in the mountain side ; but 
they were far removed from savagery, and able 
to offer a stubborn and organized resistance to 
the invader. 

For eighty years they held their own, and 
were only finally subdued by a terrible sickness, 
which reduced their numbers by two-thirds. 
This conquered remnant, which, in Grand 
Canary, can have amounted to no more than a 
few thousands, gradually became absorbed into 
the dominant race. 

During the process of obliteration, however, 
the treatment of the Guanche by the victorious 
Spaniard would hardly bear close investigation. 

The enslaving of a white race had to be 

slurred over, and, in explaining it away, the 

victims gradually came to 
be called “ black.” 
The agents of the Inqui- 


i. sition, too, found it advisable 


. to make a point of the gross 
SQ savagery and 
“Sy idolatrous  re- 

Q ligion of the 
" wretched 

- people upon 

~® whom they 
practised their 

peculiar 

NN methods. 
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In the eighteenth century only a few of the 
original inhabitants survived, and these not of 
pure Guanche blood. How far that strain per- 
sists in the cave-dwellers of the present day it 
would be difficult to say. Certainly, however, 


slopes of barren and dust-laden foothills. As 
it mounts higher, however, and penetrates inland 
the unsightly growth of prickly pear and sage- 
brush gives way to the luxurious vegetation of 
a semi-tropical climate. 


The entrance to one of the caves. 
From a Photograph. 


they do possess some characteristics of their 
ancient forbears, in addition to their taste for 
living in caves. Of the three thousand or more 
who still inherit tnis proclivity, one thou- 
sand—men, women, and children—inhabit the 
village of Atalaya. ‘This “warren” (perhaps 
“anthill” is a happier term) is situated 
some eighteen miles from Las Palmas and eight 
or more beyond the upland resort of Monté. 
The road thither zigvags for ten miles up the 


By the time Monté is reached the traveller 
is luxuriating in scenery which one must go far 
to find surpassed. 

Those who first chose the site of the cave 
village must have had an eye to picturesque 
outlook as well as to strength of position. The 
word “Atalaya” means ‘a watch tower,” and 
the name is most appropriate. 

The honeycombed slope of the stronghold 
faces the wonderful Barranco de las Goteras, 
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and commands a magnificent view of some of 
the finest scenery in the island. 

Viewed from a distance the village reminds 
one strongly of the terraced vineyards of the 
Rhine Valley; the face of the steep hill is 
similarly banked up and cut into small level 
spaces. 

Here, however, the resemblance ends, for the 
dwellings are like nothing else at all. They 
vary from the simple, ungarnished burrow in the 
hillside to comparatively ambitious structures, 
and the upward evolution from absolute sim- 
plicity can be followed in all its stages. 

In one place we find a mere hole in the cliff, 
where the friable volcanic tufa has been dug 
away, leaving a roof and floor of hard basalt. 

This was the system of construction followed 
by the original builder. He dug out the soft 
and left the hard, not even troubling to do 


age. 


And so they go on, in marked gradation, untit 
we come to a quite respectable building, whose 
connection with the original cave is of the 
slightest. 

‘The roads or paths wind in and out and up 
and down in the most eccentric manner, passing 
over one house and under another, like a maze 
setonend. They must indeed be confusing to 
a belated roisterer on a dark night. 

The inhabitants of this strange township are 
as slipshod and eccentric as their dwellings— 
they know no law, they accept no authority. 

Even among themselves they have no recog- 
nized government or rule. Each man orders 
his affairs as seems good to him, and admits no 
interference from anyone. Woe betide the 
ingenuous official who should attempt to collect 
a tax or enforce a law! His career would be a 
short and disastrous one. 


Another view of the village. 
From a Photograph. 


more than roughly square the entrance. Near 
by we find another cave fronted with a wall of 
mud, which is pierced by a door alone. A more 
ambitious householder has built a kind of 
porch, roofed with turf and even ventilated by 
a window. 


It seems, however, that they give little trouble 
to their more civilized neighbours. Perhaps 
they inherit some of the gentle, childlike instincts 
of their putative Guanche ancestors. 

Their principal industry is the making of 
pottery. This they contrive to do without the 
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use of a wheel, fashioning the vessel around a 
smooth stone. 

It is the women who do the work, for the 
men are richly imbued with the Spanish doctrine 
of mafiana. 

During the heat of the day they fail to put in 
an appearance, and one would imayine that the 
village was inhabited by women and children 
only. The sses/a claims the male Atalayan, and 
he leaves less serious affairs to his wife and 
family. 

So far as one can judge from a short acquain- 
tance, the cave-dwellers are a jovial, happy-go- 
lucky people, principally intent upon collecting a 
few coppers from all and sundry, but quite with- 
out resentment if they fail to achieve their 
purpose. , 

One forbidding-looking old lady whose por- 
trait I secured shamelessly demanded the 
sum of two pesetas for her assistance in 
the picture. She was perfectly satisfied with 
twopence. Probably she had never seen two 
whole pesetas together in her life. 

It was the same with the children. After 
photographing a selection of them—and a 
strenuous job it was—the writer was surrounded 
by a struggling crowd of twenty or thirty, all 
demanding a “pennay” at the tops of their 
voices. When the supply failed to go round 
they took it quite as a joke and retired laughing 
and gesticulating to divide their spoil. 

In appearance these people differ but little 
from the Spanish inhabitants of the islands. It 
is known, however, that they and their ancestors 
have inhabited these caves since the conquest, 
five centuries ago, and as they marry almost 
entirely among themselves it is likely that the 
Gaunche strain persists. 

Who the Guanches were is debatable, but 
it is highly probable that they were a branch 
of the great white Berber race that inhabited the 
whole of Northern Africa. It is easier to believe 
they were Berber immigrants than that they 
were the derelict remnant of a white race that 


inhabited the sunken and somewhat pro- 
blematic continent of Atlantis. 

Their antipathy for the sea has been held to 
show proof that they originated where they were 
afterwards found, and that therefore the Canary 
Islands were once part of a great continent. It 
was contended that a people which was so 
terrified of the water would never have taken 
ship and travelled from Africa across leagues 
of sea. 

The theory is ingenious, but inconclusive, and 
it does not justify us in taking Atalaya as an 
example of what Atlantis could show in the way 
of towns. 

This village is by no means the only con- 
siderable collection of cave-dwellings in the 
Archipelago, but it is by far the most perfect. 

Other inhabited villages exist in Grand Canary, 
and on the neighbouring island of Teneriffe there 
are numerous caves. They are, however, no 
longer made use of for their original purpose. 

On the latter island the Gaunches migrated 
during the summer months to country residences 
on the mountain slopes. In the winter they 
preferred the excayations in the neighbourhood 
of the sea. 

However, it is with modern caves and cave- 
dwellers that we have to deal. It is only as 
handing down this predilection for the simple 
life to their descendants that the Guanches 
come within our scope. Much might be written 
of their strange customs and characteristics, but 
it would have no real- connection with our 
subject. 

Their ancient stronghold provides a home for 
the modern Atalayan, but otherwise the con- 
nection between the two peoples is of the 
slenderest. Some day, perhaps, an inquiring 
ethnologist may prove that it is closer than we 
are entitled to take for granted. Till then the 
history of this mixed race of troglodytes dates 
back only to the year of Spanish conquest, © 
although its homesteads may be coeval with the 
existence of the Canary Archipelago itself. 


TOLD BY F. G. HODSOLL, AND SET DOWN 
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The story of an exciting chase after a desperate outlaw, and how a plucky law-officer’s life was 
twice saved by the merest chance. 


S a rule we got precious little excite. 
d ment at Lookout, a diminutive 
€@ settlement about one hundred and 
| seventy miles north-east of El Paso, 
on tne borders of Old Mexico. 
Most of the inhabitants occupied themselves 
in the heat of the day with sitting around on 
packing-cases in the shade of the store building, 
talking-about the “good old times” while, at 
the same time, they eagerly scanned the horizon 
for the welcome sight of a wayfarer with news 
of the outside world. 

Once in a way, however, our peaceful solitude 
was rudely disturbed and the town woke up to 
energetic action. This was the case in particular 
when, late one evening. there arrived at Lookout, 
driving a wagon and team of ponies, two 
strangers—a ‘man and a boy. They camped 
just outside the town, and, naturally enough, 
the news of their coming was soon generally 
known. Their appearance was, to say the least, 
somewhat against them. ‘The man was an 
uncouth, black-bearded, hard-featured individual, 
while his companion was a sullen-looking youth 
of eighteen or thereabouts. The elder traveller 
carried a sawed-off Winchester rifle, which in 
these parts was always regarded as a sign that 
its owner was a suspicious character. After he 
had attended to his ponies and had his supper, 
he walked over to the only saloon in the place, 
leaving the boy in camp. Although, at close 
quarters, he was certainly as tough-looking a 


sf) 


ave 


desperado as would be met with in a month of 
Sundays, we made him welcome, for visitors 
were few and far between at Lookout. More- 
over, he was travelling in a wagon, which was 
deemed too slow a method of progress for 
anyone anxious to evade the attentions of the 
law. He told us a plausible yarn to account 
for his presence in this part of the country, 
saying that he was out on a prospecting tour in 
the Guadalupe Mountains, and that the lad 
was his nephew. 

After a while the man suggested a game of 
“seven up,” in which three of the others in the 
saloon joined him. They were soon hard at it, 
and it was evident from the first that our visitor 
was out to win. And win he did, although one 
or two of us among the onlookers soon came to 
the conclusion that he was not at all particular 
as to how he did so. The pile of dollars in 
front of him increased steadily as the evening 
went on until, suddenly, the climax was reached 
when one of the other players, known as “ Abe,” 
accused him point-blank of cheating. In a 
Western gambling saloon such an accusation 
is, in nine cases out of ten, swiftly followed by 
the death of one or other of the interested 
parties. On this occasion it certainly looked as 
though there was going to be trouble, but one of 
the pluckiest acts I have ever witnessed pre- 
vented it. The $nstant the words were out of 
Abe’s mouth, the detected gambler reached for 
his hip-pocket, a movement that caught the eye 
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“He drew his pistol and rushed in between the two men.” 


of the saloon proprietor, who was standing near. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he drew his 
pistol and rushed in between the two men, 
exclaiming in a voice of thunder that he would 
have no gun-play in his place, and that he would 
shoot the first man who produced a weapon. 
Much to the surprise of the old stagers pre- 
sent, his prompt action apparently cowed the 


stranger, for without another word he grabbed 
up his ill-gotten gains and left the saloon. We 
all agreed that Abe had had a remarkable 
escape; but, as we found out later on, there 
was a very good reason for it. 

- At daybreak the man and boy hitched up their 
ponies, and when we saw the last of our un- 
desirable visitors they were heading for the 
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mountains. For two days after this we relapsed 
into our usual peaceful way; then a cloud of 
dust on the horizon announced the coming of 
other travellers. Shortly afterwards two well- 
armed horsemen galloped into the town, and 
asked the first person they met if anything had 
been seen of a man with a black beard, accom- 
panied by a boy, driving a wagon and team of 
ponies. The new arrivals were the Sheriff of 
Tom Green County and his deputy, who had 
ridden three hundred miles hard on the track of 
our erstwhile visitors, the elder of whom was, 
they declared, one of the most notorious 
desperadoes in Texas. He was known as 


volunteers to help him. When the men of 
Lookout did get a chance of any excitement 
they were not slow to take it, and every man 
present immediately stepped forward. The 
sheriff thereupon selected from among them the - 
six who were best armed, and an early start was 
arranged for the next morning to track down 
the fugitives. The most effective weapon in my 
possession was a shot-gun, and, as this was not 
considered suitable for the work in hand, my 
offer of service was declined. In spite of this, 
I determined to accompany the posse as far as 
possible on their journey, and at sunrise we 
saddled up and started out to follow the wagon- 


Geyser Spring Ranch, where the desperadoes camped on their way to the Guadalupe Mountains. 
From a Photograph. 


“ Black Jack,” and his record was a particularly 
bad one. He had been arrested on the charge 
of shooting a number of men, but had broken 
out of jail and stolen the wagon and horses he 
was driving. The fact that he was flying from 
justice undoubtedly accounted for his being so 
easily subdued in the saloon at Lookout, as he 
was unwilling to risk further trouble by adding 
to the number of his victims. Otherwise Abe 
would certainly have been killed outright. 
“Dead or alive, I must take that man,” the 
sheriff told an excited crowd outside the post- 


office, and at the same time he called for 
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tracks. The wheel-marks were clearly defined in 
the sand, and so we had no difficulty in following 
them, a thirty-mile ride taking us to Geyser 
Spring Ranch. The owner of the ranch told us 
that the desperadoes had camped there two 
nights previously, and had started off in the 
morning in the direction of a certain canyon in the 
Guadalupe Mountains where water is to be found. 
We all stayed the night at the homestead, but 
next morning, much to my disappointment, the 
sheriff refused to allow any but his chosen band 
to take further part in the pursuit. There were 
several others who had ridden out from Lookout, 
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all eager to be in at the finish. The officer's 
word was law, however, and so home again we 
had to go, after having seen the men start off 
at a smart gallop in the direction of the canyon. 

Back again in Lookout we found the town 
seething with excitement and anxious for news 
of the expedition. What little we had to tell 
only served to increase the general feeling 
of unrest, for it was obvious that our fellow- 
citizens had literally taken their lives in their 
hands. Black Jack would, we knew full well, 
prove an ugly customer to tackle, and would 
not hesitate to shoot on sight if there was the 
slightest chance of his escaping. And whether 
he or his pursuers came off worst would simply 
be a question of who could “ pull a gun” the 
quickest. 

For some days the affair was the only topic 
of interest in the little settlement, and, as no 
news came in, we began to fear that something 
had happened to the sheriff and his men. 
Preparations were hastily made for sending out 
a search party, but just before they started, 
much to our relief, the posse rode in, guarding 
the wagon in which sat the desperado, with 
handcuffs on. When it was seen that the 
sheriff had taken both his men alive and without 
a casualty to his own side, the crowd went wild 
with excitement. I must say that the outlaw 
quite “looked the part” as he sat cowering in 
the cart ; he was, in fact, as vile a specimen of 
humanity as I have ever seen in my life. One 
glance at this black-bearded ruffian was enough 
to prove that he had in him all the sullen 
ferocity of a caged animal, which made the 
fact that he had been captured without killing 
anybody all the more surprising. 

The sheriff and his deputy were badly in 
need of a rest, and so they decided to stop the 
night in the town, as they had a three-hundred- 
mile journey across the scorching hot plains 
before them, every minute of which they 
would have to keep a watchful eye on their 
prisoners. The most substantial building in the 
place was, therefore, converted into a temporary 
prison, in which the man and the boy were 
lodged under an armed guard until the morning. 

I was able to get a good account of the actual 
taking of the outlaws from the men who accom- 
panied the sheriff, and I was not at all surprised 
to learn that it was only the greatest piece of 
good luck that had prevented bloodshed. After 
leaving Geyser Spring Ranch they had ridden 
as hard as their horses could go until they 
reached the foothills of the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains, where the freshness of the tracks clearly 
indicated that they were gaining fast on the 
fugitives, whose progress in the wagon was 
comparatively slow. Halting only when it.was 
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necessary to rest their horses, the ride had been 
an exceedingly trying one, the terrific heat of the 
sun as it beat down relentlessly causing intense 
discomfort to man and beast. 

The party camped for the night in the foot- 
hills, and at daybreak, refreshed and eager-to get 
into touch with the runaways, they were in the 
saddle again. The trail was followed at a good 
pace well into the afternoon, when the leader 
was suddenly seen to rein in his pony and then 
come galloping back to his companions. He 
had, he explained, caught sight of a camp and 
a wagon some distance ahead among the trees. 

The sheriff immediately called a halt, and 
after hitching their horses to some trees, where 
they were well concealed in a small ravine, 
the men proceeded on foot with the utmost 
caution, their rifles held ready for instant use. 

Black Jack evidently considered himself 
safe from pursuit, for he had taken very little 
pains to hide his camping-ground, and the 
attacking party were able to get to within a very 
short distance of it without attracting attention. 
Much to their surprise, they then discovered 
that Black Jack was nowhere to be geen; the 
boy, however, was sitting by the wagon, appa- 
rently dozing, and quite unsuspicious of any 
danger. The sheriff gave orders to his men to 
tush the camp, and the lad, to his very evident 
astonishment, found himself grabbed by the 
coat-collar, while at the same time a hand was * 
clapped over his mouth and a rough voice 
informed him that he would be shot if he 
attempted to raise the alarm. He did not show 
fight, however, which was not to be wondered 
at. Trembling with fright, he told his captors 
that Black Jack had left the camp to procure 
fresh meat, and expected to return at dusk. 
The lad was then gagged, tied to a tree some 
distance from the camp, and the fact impressed 
upon him that if he got upto any monkey tricks 
he would be sorry for it. 

There was nothing else to be done but to 
await the coming of the outlaw. Accordingly 
the sheriff’s men took up their positions, well 
hidden by the undergrowth, and lay peering 
into the gathering gloom, listening intently for 
the sound of footsteps. It was a weary wait, but 
at length the crackling of twigs underfoot gave 
warning that Black Jack was returning to camp, 
and presently the watchers saw him coming 
towards them through the bushes, gun in hand. 
They waited until he was close on them, when 
the sheriff jumped up and shouted, “ Hands up, 
quick, Jack ; the game’s up!” 

The outlaw had plenty of pluck, and showed 
fight at once. In a second he had dodged 
behind a tree and, pulling the lever, attempted 
to throw a cartridge into his rifle, but very 
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fortunately for the sheriff it jammed. Then, 
finding himself helpless and with bullets 
whizzing all round him, Black Jack dropped his 
rifle, threw up his hands, and cursed his captors. 
The sheriff and his deputy at once went up to 
him under cover of the rifles of the rest of the 
men, searched him, took possession of his fire 
arms, and put on the handcuffs, a proceeding 
to which the prisoner, very wisely, offered no 
resistance. The party camped for the night 
where they were, taking it in turns to guard the 
captives, and next morning started for Lookout. 

Black Jack was in a surly mood when we 
lodged him in his temporary prison, and did not 
utter a word the whole night through, and he 
was in much the same state of mind next 


day’s travelling would, they reckoned, take them 
as far as Pine’s Ranch, where they could put up 
for the night. ‘Their route thence lay across the 
open prairie, without a sign of human habitation 
until they reached the town of Midland, a 
journey of about one hundred and fifty miles, 
which meant little rest for either of them. 
Several men offered to accompany the officers 
and help to guard the prisoners, but the sheriff 
refused all offers of assistance. As the following 
account will show, the two officers met with a 
great deal more trouble than they expected, and, 
in fact, it was only owing to a second stroke of 
luck that the sheriff escaped with his life. 

After crossing the Pecos River they headed 
for the ranch, which they reached at nightfall, 


The canyon where Black Jack was captured by the sheriff. 
From a Photograph. 


morning when the sheriff and his deputy 
arrived with the wagon and team to take him 
back to the prison in Tom Green County from 
which he had escaped. As for the boy, he 
appeared to be too frightened to open his 
mouth. 

The officers soon had their prisoners in the 
wagon, and, whipping up the horses, started out 
on their journey across the plains. The first 


finding the plainsman Pine and his wife at 
home. After providing supper for the entire 
party, Pine placed his front room at the sheriffs 
disposal for the night. In the morning Mrs. 
Pine brought in an early breakfast, and the 
sheriff, in order to enable his prisoners to eat in 
comfort, told his deputy to take off the hand- 
cuffs. Black Jack, still as evil-tempered as 
ever, was by no means,profuse, in ,his(thanks, 
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but nevertheless he and the boy fell to with a 
will. When the meal was finished the deputy 
went outside to put the horses in the wagon, 
while the sheriff remained inside to guard the 
prisoners. Black Jack was now apparently 


completely by surprise, the sheriff was badly at 
a disadvantage, but, putting forth all his strength, 
he’ fought desperately. Black Jack, however, 
was much the more powerful man, and, holding 
his opponent in a vice-like grip, he ordered the 


“ Pulling the pistol out of the sheriff's hip-pocket, he held it point-blank to his head.” 


resigned to his fate. Taking a pipe and tobacco 
from his pocket, he started to fill it and settled 
himself down for a comfortable smoke. Taken 
off his guard by the outlaw’s actions, the sheriff 
momentarily allowed his attention to wander. 
In a flash the murderer saw his chance and 
took it. Springing like a tiger at the officer, 
he grappled with him, seizing hold of his arms 
to prevent him from drawing his pistol. Taken 


boy, with an oath, to take the officer’s pistol 
and shoot him. At his words the sheriff 
redoubled his efforts to free himself, but to no 
purpose, as he was practically helpless. 
Nothing loath, when he saw there was no 
danger to himself, the lad went up to the two 
men as they struggled and writhed on the floor. 
Pulling the pistol out of the sheriff’s hip-pocket, 
he held it point-blank.to his head an@ pressed 
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the trigger. There was a click, and the hammer 
fell harmlessly—the weapon had missed fire! 
The look in the sheriff’s eyes showed plainly 
that he fully realized that he had been as near 
death as evera man has been in this world, and 
that for the second time his luck had served 
him well. 

As soon as he saw what had happened, the 
boy, who was trembling with fright, dropped the 
pistol on the floor and rushed out of the door. 
He bolted across the plains and, as there was a 
thick fog at the time, was soon lost to sight. 
As the boy ran out the deputy-sheriff rushed in, 
to find himself confronted by Black Jack, who, 
in the meanwhile, had obtained possession of 
the pistol. The outlaw immediately fired twice 
and the deputy fell, badly hit. At the very 
instant that he fired Mrs. Pine came into the 
room from the kitchen, and, the second shot 
hitting her in the leg, the unfortunate woman 
fell groaning to the floor. Seizing his oppor- 
tunity, Black Jack made a dash for liberty and 
darted out into the fog. At this juncture Pine 
the rancher, who had heard the sound of the 
firing, appeared on the scene to find out the 
cause of it. A glance was sufficient to show 
him what had happened. The sheriff had been 
severely man-handled, but, picking himself up, 
he grabbed the rancher’s Winchester rifle, and 
at once started in pursuit of the runaways. 
He was promptly followed by Pine—who had 
ascertained that his wife’s injury was not serious 
—armed with a six-shooter. 

At first the chase seemed to be hopeless, as 
the thick fog hid the fugitives from sight. But 
once again the sheriffs lucky star was in evidence, 
as, owing to a strong wind getting up, the mist 
began to clear rapidly, and Black Jack was 
seen, about one hundred and fifty yards away, 
running as fast as his legs could carry him. The 
sheriff at once opened fire, and the outlaw, 
gaining the shelter of some mesquite bushes, 
took cover, and returned shot for shot. It did 
not take him long, however, to realize the utter 
helplessness of his position, for the officer, armed 
with the Winchester, kept well out of range of 
his revolver. And so, with the bullets kicking 
up the dust all round him, the desperado threw 
up his hands and was soon disarmed and hand- 
cuffed again. 

Leaving his prisoner in charge of Pine, the 
sheriff then set off in search of the boy, whom 
he discovered crouching down, trying to hide 
in the bushes. He also was secured without 
any difficulty, and both prisoners were taken 
back to the ranch. Their hands were then 
handcuffed behind them and their legs bound 
with ropes, as the sheriff was determined that 
they should have no further “opportunity of 


giving him the slip. The wounded were next 
attended to, and on examination Mrs. Pine 
and the deputy both appeared to have been 
severely hit. They were made as comfortable 
as possible, with what skill the rough surgery of 
their nurses could afford them, and then Pine 
rode off for the doctor. ‘The nearest medical 
man lived some forty miles away, and, until his 
arrival two days later, the sheriff had all his 
work cut out with two invalids and two prisoners 
on his hands. When at length the doctor did 
arrive, he was able to say, happily, that neither 
of his patients was in any danger, but that the 
deputy-sheriff would have to remain at the 
ranch for some few weeks. After doing all that 
was necessary the doctor went home, leaving 
Pine installed as nurse. 

Even now the sheriff’s troubles were by no 
means over, for there still remained the long 
and arduous journey back to Tom Green 
County. As he no longer had the assistance 
of his deputy, the problem was a serious one, 
but he was anxious to get his prisoners safe 
under lock and key again, and so decided to 
take them to Midland single-handed, and _ there 
get help for the rest of the journey. This in 
itself was an undertaking that very few men 
would have cared to tackle, as it meant at least 
three days’ travelling across the plains. With 
splendid pluck, however, backed up by a 
keen sense of duty, he started off, and not 
for a single minute, until he reached the town, 
did he telax his vigilance. Black Jack was too 
desperate a character to be given the slightest 
chance, and the sheriff knew perfectly well that 
he could take no risks; therefore, day and night 
he maintained his unremitting watchfulness. He 
lay beside the camp-fire with his gun at his side 
at nights, and by sheer force of will kept himself 
on the alert, the slightest movement on the part 
of his prisoner being sufficient to attract his 
attention. 

When the dust-covered wagon arrived at 
Midland, the sheriff, haggard and wild-eyed, 
and almost ready to drop with fatigue, was 
at once surrounded by a crowd of eager 
questioners. He saw his prisoners into safe 
custody, and then, but not till then, went off 
and had a good sleep. The rest was easy, and, 
obtaining assistance for the remainder of the 
journey, he finally delivered his charges safely 
at the Tom Green County Jail. Black Jack 
duly stood his trial, but as he had money and 
friends to back him up he did not get the full 
measure of punishment he so richly deserved. 
He was, however, sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment, while the boy, who was held to 
have been influenced by his elder companion, 
was released. 


Pirates of the 
‘“ BucKman.” 


BY EUGENE B. BLOCK, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY BE. S. HODGSON. 


One of the most amazing stories in the annals of modern shipping. _Two men plotted to hold up a 
large passenger steamer for the sake of the gold on board. When the nerve of one man failed him the 
other carried out the scheme single-handed, killing the captain, imprisoning the crew, and terrorizing 


the sixty passengers. 

i bold as Captain Kidd or any other 
AN f of the notorious pirates of by- 
id Y\2 \e gone days, French West and 
EAS | George Washington Wise, two young 
~ twentieth-century buccaneers, held 
up the entire crew of the steamer Buckman, 
crowded with passengers, as she was speeding 
through the waters of the Pacific twenty. miles 
from the mouth of the Umpqua River, off the 
coast of Oregon, early on the morning of 
August 21st last. 

Foolhardy and reckless, the two young men 
had intended to take entire control of the 
steamer, bind her passengers and crew, beach the 
vessel, and gain possession of the rich cargo of 
Alaskan gold. But the unfolding of the scheme 
had scarcely begun when West, the leader of 
the pirate pair, shot Captain Edwin B. Wood 
dead in his room, and thus unwittingly brought 
about the failure of the daring plot. 

The entire experience was one of the most 
amazing and terrifying that ever befell a peaceful 
merchantman. Not for many years has a pas- 
senger vessel fallen into the hands of white- 
skinned pirates, and remained in their absolute 
control for hours, as did the Buckman. 

West and Wise took passage on the Buckman 
at Seattle, and soon made friends with their 
fellow-passengers. | Wise, who was twenty-six 
years old, had first met West, a few years his 
senior, on the training ship Pensacola, at the 
Yerba Buena Training Station. Both were 
naval apprentices. 


It was only by a mere chance that the degperate plan finally miscarried. 


It was West, the master-mind, who first 
proposed his scheme to the weaker man. Wise, 
impressed with the apparent ease with which 
the plot could be carried out, and dazzled by 
the thought of the riches that would be his, 
readily consented, following his leader through 
all the preparations. Quietly leaving their 
bunks at two-thirty-five o’clock on the fatal 
morning, the two men made their way through 
the darkness to the bridge, where they accosted 
the second mate, Mr. Fritz Plath, who was on 
watch. 

It had been arranged that Wise should 
complain of the theft of his watch, but at the 
vital moment he stood dumbfounded before the 
Officer, seized, as it were, with a sudden realiza- 
tion that the time for commencing the bold 
robbery was at hand. ° 

Seeing ‘his companion’s hesitation, West 
quickly made the complaint himself, demanding 
that the captain should be awakened and 
advised of the matter. This request Plath 
refused ; the captain would look into the matter 
later on, he said. Hardly were the words out of 
his mouth than, with a suddenness that startled 
the unsuspecting officer, West whipped out 
a sawed-off shot-gun from under his coat, 
levelled it at the seaman’s face, and ordered him 
to throw up his hands. The terror-stricken 
man complied at once, without attempting to 
offer any resistance— which, indeed, would have 
been futile. He was ordered to lie down flat on 
the bridge. 


a 


-Structed Wise to hold up 
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Fulfilling — his 
promise to the 
younger man that 
he would take 
full charge of the hazardous 
undertaking, West next in- 


Quartermaster Otto Koehl- 
meister, who was at the 
wheel. Wise complied, as 
a faithful dog obeys the call of his master. 
Hastening into the pilot-house, he thrust a 
revolver into the face of the startled man and 
told him to throw up his bands. The quarter- 


“He thrust a revolver into the face of the startled 
man and ordered him to throw up his hands.” 


oe ee, 


master promptly 

obeyed, and Wise, 

while keeping his weapon care - 

fully aimed at the man’s head, 

shouted a warning to the 

second officer not to rise from 
his position on the deck. 

West, in the meantime, had gone into the 

captain’s room on the same deck, adjoining the 

pilot-house, and had opened the door: _ The 


’ 
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master was dozing on a couch, and West, his 
natural brutality gaining command of his pru- 
dence, fired two shots at him, sending a mass of 
buckshot into his body. The unfortunate officer 
staggered feebly to his feet and took a step or 
two towards the door, exclaiming: ‘“ What do 
you want to shoot me for?” 

Directly after firing the pirate had hurried 
outside the room ; and now with the recklessness 
of a madman he levelled his shot-gun a second 
time and fired through the window. The 
Gischarge struck Wood full in the heart, 
and he sank to the floor dead. As the 
shots rang out, Wise, the weaker man, felt 
his courage oozing away. He had not thought 
things would be so bad as this, and a moment 
later his nerve utterly deserted him, Gun in 
hand, he ran out of the pilot-house, leaving his 
prisoner to his own devices. Outside Wise met 
his more courageous companion standing over 
the corpse of the unfortunate captain. 

“Cut the wireless, and do it quick,” was the 
order which West shouted to Wise, but the 
wretched man. was too frightened to take further 
part in the crime. Taking to his heels, he ran 
aft down the stairs to the steerage quarters, and 
dived into his bunk, passing on his way a crowd 
of excited men and women who had been 
awakened by the shooting, but who were in 
utter ignorance of the grim tragedy that was 
being enacted on deck. 

At first West proved himself equal to the 
formidable task now left him of carrying out 
the affair single-handed. He cut the wire 
connecting with the “aerial,” rendering the 
wireless apparatus useless, and locked the 
Operator in his room. In the meanwhile, 
Watchman Charles Middleton ran to the after- 
deck to call the chief officer, Mr. Richard 
Brennan. Second Mate Plath, still in the 
house with his hands up, took advantage of 
the moment when the pirate was out of sight, 
and pulled the fire-alarm cord. Brennan, 
hearing the alarm, came running towards the 
bridge. He ran full tilt into West. 

With the same reckless daring that had 
characterized his previous actions West levelled 
his gun and ordered the astonished Brennan 
to hold up his hands, cross to the port side of 
the pilot-house, and stand alongside Plath and 
Koehlmeister. The fire-alarm brought the 
sailors post-haste from the forecastle to the 
bridge. One by one, as they came running 
up, the ten men were ordered by the pirate to 
raise their hands and line up alongside their 
fellow-seamen. 

It was at this crucial moment that West 
showed the greatest coolness. While he was 
bolding the thirteen men Captive, he argued 


with the quartermaster at the wheel as to the 
direction which the vessel was taking, and 
finally gave instructions for a slight change in 
the course, in order that the Buckman might 
clear a vessel not far ahead. Holding his gun 
across his hip, West inquired, “ Mate, is there a 
steamer ahead ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the quartermaster, his 
voice trembling with fear. 


“Shall we clear it on our present course?” 
asked West. ‘The man at the wheel replied in 
the negative, whereupon the bandit coolly 
ordered: “ Put her to port, then.” The 
quartermaster did as he was directed. 

The next member of the crew to appear on 
the scene was Chief Engineer Callfass. He, too, 
was lined up with the others. The robber 
glanced away for a moment just then, and Call- 
fass, on the watch for an opportunity, dashed to 
the companionway and scrambled down the 
steps. At the same instant Brennan and the 
ten sailors, risking the chance of being fired 
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upon by the robber, scurried from the bridge, 
some of them leaping over the rail to the load 
of freight on the lower deck, others taking refuge 
behind and under the lifeboats, to save them- 
selves from the murderous fire of the bandit’s 
un. 

. All the men succeeded in getting away save 
the trembling quartermaster, who remained at 
his post. With the other men, Brennan had 
hurried aft, but, fearing that he would be shot 
from behind, he leaped down the galley skylight, 
narrowly missing alighting on a red-hot range. 


In his flight he passed men and women at the 
Vol. xxvii—68. 
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“The men were ordered by the pirate to raise their hands and line up alongside their fellow-seamen.” 


doors of their state-rooms, crying and screaming. 
He ordered all of them to return to their berths 
and remain there until called. 

From his place pf refuge on the lower deck 
Brennan could see the desperate West standing 
erect on the top of the pilot-house, gun in hand, 
defying anyone who might attempt to wrest the 
command of the vessel from him. After much 
scurrying about Brennan succeeded in making 
his way back to the captain’s room, where he 
secured the dead officer’s revolver. It was 
then three o’clock. Boatswain Sanford Wilson 
joined the first mate, and they lay in wait for 
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the robber. A few minutes 
later West was heard coming 
down from the top of the 
pilot-house, and Wilson, will- 
ing to risk his life in an effort 
to slay or wound the pirate, 
fired an automatic revolver at 
him. It was unloaded, how- 
ever, and only clicked harm- 
lessly. 

The robber, now more cer- 
tain than ever that he held 
full sway over the big steamer, 
walked leisurely to the door 
of the pilot-house and fired 
his shot- gun at the men 
huddled within. One load 

“of buckshot whizzed past 
Quartermaster Koehlmeister’s 
head and tore away a part of 
the wheel. Another shot de- 
stroyed the woodwork. Then 
Brennan took a hand in the 
fight, and he and the robber 
fired shot after shot at one 
another as the bandit slowly retreated aft. Nine 
or tsn shots were exchanged between the two 
men, but all the bullets missed their mark. 

Brennan now hurried to the engine-room and 
ordered the steam and lights to be shut off. 
Soon everything was still and dark, and a terrible 
silence prevailed on board. The steamer, 
carrying three-score passengers, all quite ignorant 
of what had transpired, lay drifting helplessly, 
with her crew in hiding and a murderous armed 
desperado prowling about her decks. 

With the other officers Brennan remained 
below, fearing that West was 
lying in wait somewhere to 
kill them all. In the mean- 
time the quartermaster stood 
in the dark pilot-house, beside 
the bullet-scarred wheel, with 
the body of Captain Wood 
at his feet. He was afraid 
to stir lest he should be shot 
to death by the pirate. The 
nervous strain he endured 
during that period of agonizing 
suspense was terrible. 

It was an unspeakable relief 
to the quartermaster when he 
saw day break over the ocean, 
with no sign of the pirate 
anywhere at hand. Neverthe- 
less he was afraid to move, 
lest the ruffian should be 
lying in wait for him. Koehl- 
meister had heard nothing 


The pirate Wise, whose nerve failed him at the 
critical moment. 


From a Photograph. 


from the other officers during 
the long vigil of more than 
two hours, and he feared that 
they had perhaps been mur- 
dered in the same way as the 
captain. 

Koehlmeister remained at 
his post until five-thirty. At 
that hour Chief Officer 
Brennan whistled up the 
tube to him from the saloon 
deck and was told that ap- 
parently all was well. Brennan 
then joined the quartermaster 
in the pilot-house and_in- 
formed him that notrace of the 
pirate had been seen below. 

“That’s strange,” said the 
quartermaster. ‘“ Where can 
he have got to? About 
ten minutes after the pirate 
chased you aft I heard him 
take a life-belt from a rack, 
then I heard a splash as if 
someone had jumped over 
the side from the port rail, near the pilot-house. 
I wonder if he leapt overboard ?” 

It was soon discovered that West had indeed 
jumped overboard, no doubt thinking his des- 
perate plot was played out. Having established 
the fact, the ship’s officers began a search of the 
vessel for the pirate who had deserted while the 
crime was being enacted. Going first into the 
steerage quarters, they ordered every door to be 
opened, and after a few minutes found the 
wretched Wise lying in his bunk. He sobbed 
out a confession of his part in the bold crime, 
and was promptly placed in 
irons. A search of his suit- 
case showed that half a hun- 
dred ropes had been carefully 
cut and prepared by himself 
and West to bind up the 
crew, and, if necessary, the 
passengers. The Buckman 
proceeded on her way, the 
wireless was repaired, and 
word of the bold crime was 
flashed to the coast. 

“The attempt of the two 
young men to hold up this 
steamer,” said Chief Officer 
Brennan to an interviewer, 
when his ship was docked, 
“is one of the boldest crimes 
in the history of Pacific Coast 
shipping. That this man West, 
who so cold-bloodedly slew 
Captain Wood, had carefully 
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Ni 
Captain Edwin B. Wood, of the “ Buckman,” 

who was shot by the pirate West. 
From a Photograph, 


THE PIRATES OF THE 


planned the details of the crime was shown by 
his every move. I knew nothing of what was 
going on untit I was awakened by the fire- 
alarm. Then I ran forward, only to meet the 
pirate himself face to face. He ordered me to 
hold up my hands and join the other members 
of the crew in the line-up. 

“It was an amazing and terrifying experience 
to stand up there by the pilot-house—thirteen 
of us, as helpless as babies —and listen to the 
bandit conversing with the quartermaster as 
to the course we were taking. While the pirates 
held the ship another steamer, the Santa 
Barbara, passed northward but a short distance 
from us, bound for Aberdeen. It was this 
steamer which the bold West saw when he 
ordered the quartermaster to change the course.” 

As the Buckman was 
passing through San 
Francisco Bay to the 
dock, Wise, in the 
mate’s cabin, told the 
full story of his early 
life, how he first met 
West, and how the 
hold-up was planned. 
His narrative ran as 
follows :— 


My name is George 
Washington Wise. I 
am twenty - six years 
old, and I was born 
in Boston, Mass. My 
parents died when I 
was eleven years old, 
and I became a county ¢ 
charge. I went to work | ~ 
on a small farm near 
Boston, and remained 
there until five years 
ago. For a year I 
worked around clerking, finally coming to San 
Francisco. Then I enlisted as a naval apprentice 
at the training station. 

About a year ago I happened to meet West, 
who was thirty-two years old. We became 
quite friendly, and one day, while we were on 
the training ship /emsacola, he said to me, 
“ How would you like to take a chance—a great 
big chance? If we are lucky in it, there’ll be 
lots of money for us both.” 

I questioned him as to just what he had in 
mind, but he would not tell me, and kept on re- 
peating that all I should have to do was to “take 
achance.” I trusted West; he seemed such a 
good fellow. Whenever I asked him to tell me 
more about what he was going to do he would 
say, “‘ Just leave it to me, and it will be all right.” 
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Well, I guess he had me in his power, for I 
just followed him and seemed perfectly satisfied 
with what he told me. Later he said we must 
both desert from the navy. I was satisfied, 
for that seemed casy cnough. West came 
ashore in the navy launch on Atigust 3rd, a 
Wednesday, and did not return. We had 
agreed that I should desert as soon as the 
opportunity came. I found my chance two 
days later, and we went to San Francisco, where 
I met West, as we had arranged, at the Hotel 
West. 

Both of us had on our uniforms, but West 
gave me a suit of civilian clothes and told me to 
put them on. He, too, discarded his uniform for 
plain clothes. ‘Then he informed me that we 


should leave for Portland the following day, 


The passenger steamer “ Buckman," which was held up by the two pirates, West and 


Pacific Ocean l 


Saturday, on the steamer Seaver. Once 
more I tried to find out what he meant by 
“taking a chance,” but he would not give me 
any satisfaction. All he said was that we 
could carry it out all right and that there would 
be lots of money in it. I was game, and ready 
to help him. We stayed in Portland for almost 
a week and had a good time there. 1 had about 
fifty dollars and West had a hundred and 
fifty, so we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. 
During this time West said nothing about what 
we were going to do and I left things to him. 
We remained in Portland for nearly a week 
—I think for six days—and then we went to 
Seattle by rail. West did not enlighten me 
as to why we made this additional journey. 
Throughout the trip we travelled as father and 
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son, though there was no resemblance between 
us. West appeared much older than he was, 
and nobody doubted us when we introduced 
ourselves. In Séattle we took a room together 
at an hotel, but had only been there about four 
days when West told me that we should leave 
for San Francisco on Friday, August 19, on the 
steamer Buckman. 

“TJ don’t want to go back to ’Frisco, 
“let’s stay up here a little longer.” 

But West assured me that it was necessary to 
take the steamer in order to carry out our 
plan and take the chance we had agreed upon. 
Before going on the Buckman West packed up 
a valise and told me to take it aboard. He said 
there were two revolvers in it, and that we 
should need them. We also had a suit-case. 
That night on the Buckman West told me to go 


” said I; 


San Francisco,cal., September 8,1910. 


© whom it may concern; 


This is to certify that the story submitted by B.B.Block 
soncerning the holdup of the Steamer Buckman is correct to the best 


of my knowledge, 


Sincerely, 


this story. 


into the drawing-room with him. There was no 
one there, and he said in quiet tones, ‘ Now, 
young fellow, I'll tell you what we are going to 
do. We are going to hold up the purser, the 
captain, and maybe the passengers of this 
steamer, if we have to, and get all the gold 
that there is on board. It will be easier than 
you think. Just leave it to me.” 

With that he led me to his bunk and opened 
his suit-case. In it I found his sawed-off shot- 
gun and about fifty pieces of rope, all cut and 
folded. He said that these were the cords we 
would use to bind the crew. I told him I was 
afraid we should get into trouble. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, angrily. 
“Are you getting frightened?” I hated to get 
mixed up in this thing, but West was so sure 
that everything would come out right that I 
gave way. Really, I did not realize what I was 


A letter from a San Francisco police official vouching for the accuracy of 


undertaking. Nothing more was said about the 
scheme until Saturday night. In the meantime 
we played cards with other men on board, but 
West kept me pretty full of whisky; he was 
always pulling a flask from his pocket and 
telling me to drink some. 

On the Saturday night, when the other men 
had left, I fell asleep. Soon West kicked me 
and told me to go to my bunk and get a little 
sleep. ‘‘We are going to take our chance in a 
few hours,” he added. 

I hadn't slept long when West woke me up 
and said that all was ready. He instructed me 
to go with him to the man on watch and com- 
plain that my watch had been stolen, asking to 
see the captain. We walked to the bridge 
together. Then my partner must have seen 
me hesitate, for he whispered, “I'll shoot you 
dead if you 
make a blunder 
of this.” 

I had a re- 
volver and West 
had his shot- 
gun, but as I 
walked up to 
the man on the 
bridge I got 
nervous and for- 
got what I was 
to say. West 
promptly said it 
all through, 
and then held 
up the officer. 
Next he ordered 
me to tackle the 
quartermaster. I did this, entering the pilot- 
house and ordering the man at the wheel to hold 
up his hands. In the meantime I heard shoot- 
ing, and ran out. I saw the captain lying dead. 
West told me to cut the wireless, but I had had 
enough. I ran to my bunk and stayed there 
until they got me out the next morning. I never 
saw West again; they tell me he jumped over- 
board. He was a mighty plucky fellow, and 
knew a great deal about shipping. I think he 
was once quartermaster On an army transport. 

Now I guess it’s all up with me. T went into 
this thing and followed West because I thought 
he wou'd do what was right, but the villain led 
me wrong. Now they will execute me, while he 
has defeated justice. Ch, but I am sorry for 
what I did! I suppose they will hang me, but 
my poor heart is breaking, and I think I shall 
die before the law can take its course. 
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BY BONNYCASTLE DALE, 
OF MILNE’S LANDING, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


An interesting article dealing 
with a class of people rapidly 
vanishing before the spread of 
civilization —the beachcom- 
bers of the Pacific Coast. 
These strange shore-dwellers 
live on the miscellaneous flot- 
sam and jetsam of the ocean, 
and are not above adding to 
a precarious livelihood by ways 
that are dark and devious. 


The Beachcombers. 


A beachcomber building « house below high-water mark, where he will be able to 
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ay JLL along the numerous bays and 
w a | inlets, at the mouths of the great 
pd i S@ rivers, and on the shores of many 
eu.) of the islands of Washington and 

= British Columbia live a class of men 
and women I have never seen elsewhere on the 
American continent. These people are of all 
nationalities, yet not of any. In many cases, I 
found, they were not naturalized citizens of either 
Canada or the United States. Their position 
is the result of ignorance, laziness, or drunken- 
ness ; in rarer cases they are simply vicious— 
determined to get a good living in the easiest 
possible way and with the least risk of being 
found out when they break the law. They are 
the beachcombers, the water-gipsies of the 
Pacific. 

I well remember one of my first experiences 
with these curious people. I was on a pedestrian 
trip along Puget Sound, and, as Mark Twain 
would say, I did it in a canoe—at least, this 
part of it. Late one evening my assistant and 
I were searching for water along the foreshore, 
quartering the sand dunes to see if they held 
a little lagoon of brackish water. 

Presently we came across a very odd-looking 
shack. ‘The windows were brass-bound ports, 
the door a really magnificent piece of mahogany, 
with a heavy brass handle. Part of the walls 


live rent free. (Photograph. 
were formed from varnished cabin-boards, rose- 
wood and mahogany, and bits of white lacquered 
panels, on which the painted scene peeped forth 
from its liberal coat of whitewash, for this 
vandal had coated all these valuable woods with 
liberal daubs of whitewash. Firebricks com- 
posed the chimney, rude split shakes of cedar 
the roof. The whole thing was one laughable 
medley of contradictions. 

Fritz, my assistant, tapped gently at the 
door, and a gruff voice bade us enter. At a 
sea-stained purser’s desk was seated a big, black- 
bearded man, playing solitaire. I heard after- 
wards that he was so “crooked” that he cheated 
himself at this lonely game! Never had I seen 
such dirty cards; the red spots shone forth 
shamefacedly from a mass of grime. The 
man rose from the revolving steering-chair—a 
relic of some fine yacht’s shipwreck—and rolled 
off ahead of us to show us the lagoon. I noticed 
my setter, Daisy, snuffing the desk and the 
cards. She was hungry, poor old girl, and so 
were we, for that matter. On our way back 
from the pool that held the brown, brackish 
water, I made arrangements to bunk in the 
shack for that one night, for anything was pre- 
ferable to sleeping on those cold sands. When 
Blackbeard turned off to gather an armful of 
drift-wood I entered the shack in search of the 
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dog. She sat beside the desk with a foolish 
grin on her long black face, and half of the ace 
of spades projecting from her mouth. The poor 
hungry beast, in her search for food, had come 
across these begrimed cards, and was con- 
tentedly munching them. 

I heard Blackbeard get up during the night 
and row out into the tide channel. It did not 
need the few metallic clicks I heard to tell me 
of his errand. I had just noted the steady puf- 
fing of a passing tug, with a tow of logs behind. 
That tow was minus the contents of one 


From a} 


After sea-birds’ eggs on the breeding-gronnds. 


“‘swifter” now, for Blackbeard had opened it 
and let all the logs drift out. Some hours 
later I heard him stumble into his bunk, 
and next morning we saw a fine harvest of logs 
on the opposite sandspit. Those few hours’ 
work was worth two hundred dollars to him if 
he could get the marked ends of the logs sawed 
off and get them well mixed up in his own partly- 
filled boom. 

Let me describe this incident again from the 
tug’s end of it. One night, when the lad and I 
had accepted a tow along the sound, we were in 
the cabin of a tug. Suddenly the captain 
seized a rifle and darted out. Up to the bridge 
he climbed and around swung the searchlight. 
In its intense rays, far back at the tail o1 the 
tow, could be seen a row-boat and two men. 
“Crack! Crack!” spoke the rifle, and down 
fell the two black objects. At first my heart 
seemed to stand still with alarm. Was this a 
double murder committed right before my eyes ? 
A few minutes later, however, I saw that the 
row-boat was drifting away from the “ tail,” and 
presently we saw both figures bending over the 
oars as they sped swiftly shorewards. 

Truly the sea is the poor man’s farm, and the 
low-water mark his ready-spread table. What 
do you think of a farm stretching from these 
magnificently rugged shores of British Columbia 
right across to the Asiatic mainland? That is 
the size of the “ patch” these water-gipsies work. 

Once, I remember, we saw a raft of logs 
“beachcombed” by a single man. 
All these logs were branded, and the 
law says no man may touch a branded 
log afloat or ashore. Here was our 
host with fully ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of drift on his beach—a super- 
fluity of riches. If there were only 
five, ten, or twenty logs they would 
disappear in a tide lagoon before 
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The beachcombers net spawning salmon in 
all condi 
From a Ph 


A beachcomber boy watching a sea-parrot. 
From a Photograph. 
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They kill the grebe for its plumage. 
From a Photograph. 
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daylight, but a 
whole raft was 
more than he 
dared to tackle. 
Two days later 
a puffing little tug 
came up and 
claimed the small 
fortune that had 
drifted some hun- 
dreds of miles. 
By this time, 
however, our host 
had a fair five per 
cent. of the logs 
safely stowed 


away. ‘*For 
tricks that are 
dark” these tide- 
side dwellers 
excel. See how 
they will put a 
house _ together 


and build it on 
stilts on the 
beach. I have 
seen stores and 
dwelling-houses standing below the high-tide 
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mark—-good, big, comfortable houses some of 


them, stores with a large stock of general 


A beachcomber's larder. 


Once one of 
these beachcomb- 
ing gentry had, 
for. a wonder, 
done a few weeks’ 
honest labour 
clearing upa piece 
of land for the 

- man in front of 
whose location he 
“squatted ” on the 
shore. In pay- 
ment for his work 
he took a share of 
the logs he had 
cut. These he 
“boomed,” and, 
seeing a chance 
to get them towed 
at a low price be- 
hind the farmer’s 
logs, he attached 
his raft, and the 
whole “tow” was 
taken away be- 
hind a tug to the 
sawmill. This little 

mill possessed only a few hands, and lay in an 

isolated spot, so Mr. Beachcomber immediately 
saw how easy it would be to steal the farmer’s 


(Photograph. 


“There seemed to be a dog tied to the root of every tree.”” 
From a Photograph. 


merchandise, yet not an inch of ground be- 
longed to the occupant ; all he owned was the 
few dozen piles on which the house stood. 


logs, which bore no brands, and sell them 
to another mill. So that night he crept 
alongside the boom, carefully opened it, and 


THE BEACHCOMBERS. 
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Something for 
the pot. 


From a Photograph. 


A deserted town from which the 
beachcombers collected much 
spoil. 

From a Photograph. 
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extracted a nice little “drive” for himself. 
All that night he floated with the tide, and 
finally moored his plunder in a far-distant cove 
just in time to meet a screeching sou’-wester, 
that tore the raft to pieces and swept every log 
out into the tide channel and far off to sea. 
Nothing daunted, this modern pirate rowed back 
to the mill to get the cheque for his own raft. 
When he got it, the bit of yellow paper read “ six 
dollars.” Alas! this clever midnight marauder 
had stolen and lost his own lugs! The moral, 
of course, is that the beachcomber should always 
be sure that he knows just which end of a string 
of “swifters ” his own logs lie at. 

Some tidy sums are made at legitimate beach- 
combing. On the outer beaches lie logs and 
timber, planks and boards, shingles and laths, 
cases of goods, tins of coal-oil, trunks and boxes 
of fruit—a heterogeneous collection gleaned by 
the ocean from storm-swept deck-loads, sunken 
schooners, and craft driven on shore. Personally 
I know miles of the far outer beaches that would 
yield fully a thousand dollars a mile in logs, 
timbers, and planks alone, yet so savage is the 
misnamed Pacific that little if any attempt it 
made to salve this mass of property, and it 
slowly rots away or is worn to a stringy wooden 
fibre by the constant attrition of the waves. 

At times a ship’s boat floats ashore, complete 
even to the oars. Sometimes these uncontrolled 
craft bear ghastly burdens, and it is said that 
some of the beachcombers pick up jewellery 
gathered from this source. 

The homes of these strange men lie every- 
where. Perhaps they form a collection of 
houses on a tiny island; elsewhere you may 
see a cabin hung with wildfowl, or you 
may walk through the woods, where every tree 
seems to have a dog chained at its foot. 
Look at the deserted town shown in one of the 


photographs. Here was a great place for 
plunder—chutch, school-house, and home all 
stood deserted, because the coal seam “ pinched 
out.” The beachcombers that pass in the night 
up and down the neighbouring waters of the 
gulf looted many useful objects in this aban- 
doned village. 

When you come to the food supply of this 
host of men, women, and children you strike an 
interesting subject. There seems to be nothing 
that swims, flies, or walks but is good for the 
beachcomber’s pot. The frogs from the dyked 
land- sloughs, the sea-eggs from the low-tide 
rocks, and the eggs of the wild-fowl from the 
crumbling ledges of the breeding-grounds—all 
are welcome. Devil-fish and crabs, whale-steak 
and sharks’ fins, dulse and laver from the rocks, 
herring-spawn from the sea-grasses, spawning 
salmon in all conditions of frayed fins and 
fungus-laden bodies, codfish and halibut from 
the ledges where the whipcord-like kelp grows, 
clam and mussel and cockle, snail and _peri- 
winkle and limpet, wildfowl of all kinds, game- 
birds old and game-birds young, and eggs of 
game-birds in season and out of season—such 
is their bill of fare. 

At times rare fishes come ashore—the ribbon- 
fish, for instance, a thin slice of a creature seven 
feet long, yet not as thick as the hand of the lad 
examining it. Sea parrots and grebe ; anything, 
everything that can be turned into food or dollars 
finds its way sooner or later beneath the roofs 
of the odd shacks of these strange people. 

Later come the regular steamer and the iron 
horse. Honest agriculturists crowd down to 
the sea-edge, pre-empting the shores on which 
the beachcombers dwell. Then begins a battle, 
stubbornly fought by the squatter, lawfully by 
the farmer. In the end the latter wins, but not 
always before some house or barn, erected after 
years or months of patient labour, goes up in 
smoke. A very few years of semi-civilization 
drive the beachcombers to yet more distant 


shores. In time even these will be taken up, 
and then the Pacific Coast will lose a class of : 
people it can amply spare—the beachcombers. 


The rare ribbon-fish, no thicker than one’s hand. 
From a Photograph. 


ET that 


tall—I assisted him to 


man get 
up, or I'll 


his feet and, with him 


leaning heavily upon 


riddle 


me, made for my rooms 


you!” 


off the High Street. At 


As I shouted this 
I covered with my two 
Smith and Wessons a 


that time—it would be 
near thecloseof March, 
1896 — Butte City, 


little gang of five men 
—as evil - looking a 
crowd of “toughs” as 
one could find in the 
West—who were bend- 
ing over a_ prostrate 
figure. They lurched 
backwards at the un- 
looked-for interruption, 
and glared at me with 
angry surprise. At the 
same time the man on 
the ground, whom they 
had been maltreating, 


Richard, 
Collins. 


Montana, the scene of 


this little incident, was 
celebrated for anything 
but its virtue. It was 
purely a mining dis- 
trict, and the great 
Anaconda Mine was in 
its prime. Money was 
plentiful and flowed 
in a perpetual stream 
over the saloon coun- 
ters more readily than 
it was earned, although 
at that time it was easy 


attempted to rise, but Iiustraled by HA HOgg. enough for almost any- 


owing to his injuries 
I could see that he 


The story of one of Nature’s noblemen, relating 


one to earn his one 
or two hundred dollars 


would be unable todo how the author first met him, how they saved per week. The inevit- 


so without help. 


one another’s lives, and how, comrades in the able consequence was 


“Throw up your best sense of the word, they passed through the centralizing in the 


hands, you curs,” was 


exciting adventures together till the end came 
in a battle with Indians. 


Mr. Collins guarantees 


town of many of the 


mynextorder. “Right the truth of the story in every detail, and has | Worst characters pos- 


about face! Now 
make yourselvesscarce. 
I’ve got you covered, and 
I mean business.” 

If looks could have killed 
I should have died there 
and then; but I knew that 
I had the. upper’ hand of 
them. A moment of hesita- 
tion ; then, with many curses, 
the five rascals simultane- 
ously raised their paws, 
turned round, and slouched 
off down the dark street, 
where they were soon lost 
to sight in the gloom. 

When I was assured that 
I could with safety lower 
my weapons, I went over to 
their late victim, who was 
now making frantic efforts to 


tise. I found him to bea young fellow of about 
twenty-five years of age, wearing the universal 
dungaree clothing of the mining fraternity. 
With difficulty—for he was big-boned and very 


supplied nurnerous references. 


“Mr. Richard C. Collins, who tells this exciting story. 


From a Photo. by J. Graham, 


sible to find. 

On reaching my 
rooms, I found that my 
companion was terribly bat- 
tered. The left side of his 
head was covered with blood, 
which oozed from a deep 
wound over the temple. His 
left_ knee and arm were also 
discoloured and_ swelling 
rapidly. As yet he had not 
spoken, being in a heavy, 
dazed condition. Tearing up 
a linen shirt I made some 
bandages, soaked them in 
cold water, and tightly wrap- 
ped them round his injured 
limbs. I then bathed and 
tied up his broken head, and 
laid him full length on the 
floor before the stove. Fortu- 


nately a doctor resided close by, and as soon as 
T could I had him in attendance. 

My companion remained in his state of semi- 
sensibility for two days and a night, and then 
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“*Throw up your hands, you curs,” was my next order.” 


gradually his iron constitution won the battle 
and he pulled through safely. His previous 
history, as I got it from him, was briefly 
this :— 

His name was Conrad Olsen, and he was born 
at Stockholm, in Sweden. He had come to 
America two years previously, on the death of 
his parents, in the endeavour to earn sufficient 
money to return and make a certain girl named 
Katerine his wife. The night of the assault, 
from which I was fortunate enough to rescue 
him, was a blur in his memory. He did not 
know any of his assailants, and as it was dark 
when he was attacked he was not able to 
recognize them again. He had been in Petersen’s 
saloon, and just before leaving had changed a 
twenty-dollar bill over the counter. I naturally 
came to the conclusion that this event was his 
undoing. 

When he became sufficiently strong to go 
out again Olsen returned to his ledge in the 
Anaconda, where he had been working for two 
months. He tried in all sorts of ways to show 
his gratitude to me for what he called saving his 


life, offering me, in the goodness of his heart, 
the whole of his savings, a matter of about 
eight hundred dollars. This, it is needless to 
say, I absolutely refused, but I advised him to 
send the money home. Whether he sent it all 
to his native town I cannot say, but he certainly 
did send the greater part of it. 

At last the time arrived when I made up my 
mind to leave Butte and make for Portland, 
Oregon. The tales that reached us daily concern- 
ing the Klondyke were most alluring, and there 
were very few among the mining fraternity but 
had golden dreams of the possibilities up in 
the frozen North. At the last minute Conrad 
decided to accompany me; I was naturally 
pleased to have his company, as a warm friend- 
ship had sprung up between us. 

Eventually we -reached the Columbia River, 
and many a little adventure we had together 
along its banks. Nothing of a really startling 
order happened, however, until we were nearing 
that wild range of mountains, the Cascades. 
Close to the deep canyons of these mountains, 
into which the mighty Columbia plunges with a 
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deafening roar, the river is swelled by a large 
tributary from the south. Conrad and I camped 
one night in a ravine close to the junction of 
these two waterways. Although we could not 
see the rushing waters, the loud and ceaseless 
roar of their passage prevented our sleeping. From 
time to time we replenished our fire with spare 
wood, and, stretched out before it, attempted 
to sleep, but without success. The first grey 
streaks of dawn in the skies, therefore, saw us 
heating our coffee and frying the inevitable 
rasher of bacon and baking powder flap-jack 
for our morning meal, feeling anything but 
fresh and wishing ourselves a thousand miles 
from the two rivers with their majestic but sleep- 
disturbing music. Breakfast over, we once more 
packed our kit together, kicked the fire out, and 
made for the river banks. Cutting our way 
through a small valley, we came in view of the 
mighty junction. The scene before us was one 
of titanic grandeur. The Columbia at this 
stage of its course flows in a ‘south-westerly 
direction, and, being joined by its big southerly 
tributary, the two plunge together in a white, 
frothy-capped torrent towards the mountains 
due west. 

Conrad and I stood spellbound at the glorious 
view, but we were suddenly awakened from our 
stupor by a piercing scream to our left—a scream 
so shrill that we heard it above the river's roar. 
Again and again the cries arose, and then we 
beheld a sight which made us stagger with 
horror. Rushing along the opposite bank of 
the river was a woman, throwing her arms about 
in a most frantic manner, and giving forth scream 
after scream. Another instant, and we beheld 
the cause of her distress. Close to the shore, 
but being slowly sucked towards the centre of 
the stream, was a tiny raft. Upon this raft, 
lying full length, was a little girl of about six 
years, crying and apparently appealing to her 
mother for assistance. We saw at once that if 
that frail craft once reached the centre of the 
stream all hope would be gone, for it would 
instantly have been swept down to the foaming 
junction of the two rivers. 

Without a moment's hesitation Conrad 
rushed past me, and the next minute I saw his 
head come up in the river, into which, with all 
his clothes on, he had dived. Following him, 
I was soon in the water, but, not having the 
magnificent physique of my companion, I found 
the current too strong for me as I drew near the 
middle of the stream, and I therefore turned 
back, and it took all my strength to reach the 
bank again. Directly I reached the shore I 
turned to look for my brave companion. I saw 
him battling manfully in the very centre of the 
swirling current. ‘The child also saw him and 


stretched out her little arms in his direction. 
The mother stood quite still, her hands held 
tightly to her breast. Would he be able to 
catch the raft, or would it sweep past him and 
all his heroism prove futile ? 

At that moment I ceased breathing ; all my 
thoughts were centred on Conrad. I saw him 
raise himself in the water. He gave the child 
some direction, and the next moment she threw 
herself in the water. Only just in time, too, for 
the raft passed by Con, missing him by only 
about ten feet as it twisted round and round in 
its mad course to the junction. A_ prayer 
involuntarily passed my lips as I saw Olsen grab 
the child’s clothing. A few powerful strokes 
and he reached the opposite bank, where he 
crawled ashore with his burden, and fell full 
length at the woman’s feet. ‘The child, I could 
see, was alive, for she moved in her mother’s 
arms, 

Putting her down, the woman examined my 
companion. Looking up, and across to me, 
she pointed up the stream as though she wished 
me to go in that direction, and at last I compre- 
hended her meaning and set off. About two 
miles up-stream I found a gorge through which 
the water fell in the shape of a cascade, and over 
which, lying horizontal, was a large redwood log 
in the form of a bridge. The crossing of this 
primitive bridge was by no means so simple as 
it looked. However, I managed it safely enough, 
and then hurried back down-stream to find my 
companion. Eventually I saw to my left a 
clearing, with a log cabin standing in its centre. 
It was here that I found Con. He was sitting 
on a log of wood, very much exhausted, and the 
child was lying in a corner of the cabin wrapped 
in a thick Navajo blankte, looking very pale, 
but apparently little the worse for her perilous 
adventure. 

The cabin, I discovered, belonged to a back- 
woodsman of the name of Adamson. Like 
many more of his kind, he lived mainly by 
hunting and trapping. As a matter of fact, 
he was at that time absent, having journeyed to 
Portland to dispose of a pack-load of skins. 
The little girl had been, childlike, playing on a 
small raft which her father used for fishing pur- 
poses. Whilst the child was upon it the raft 
broke loose from its moorings, and there is no 
doubt that, had it not been for Conrad’s prompt 
action, the girl would have been drowned in one 
of the many whirlpools caused by the meeting 
of the two rivers. 

Olsen and I stayed at the cabin for two days, 
the poor woman evincing the utmost gratitude 
to Conrad. 

After a slow but pleasant journey over the 
Cascade Divides, we eventually reached the 
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timber port of Western America—Portland. 
At this seaport we heard tales direct from 
Dawson City and the Yukon banks, which so far 
damped our ardour that we commenced looking 
round locally for our means of living again. 
We found that beyond the timber camps, up 
country and around Seattle, there was nothing 
demanding immediate labour, and as felling and 
hauling logs or cutting cords of small timber 
was not sufficiently remunerative to entice us 
we began to feel rather downhearted. It was 
about this time that we heard a rumour con- 
cerning mining activities on the Klamath Ri¥er, 
the story being to the effect that a long ditch 
was to be cut to lead water from a distant creek 
to a large placer digging. What interested us 
was the fact that a Seattle engineering firm had 
undertaken the contract and were advertising 
for men. You may be sure it did not take us 
long to reach Seattle, and upon our arrival we 
duly reported to the Oregon Improvement 
Company’s offices. They informed us that they 
had opened a temporary office on the Klamath 
River between Thompson Creek and Happy 
Camp, and all we had to do was to report there. 
At the Woodman’s Tayern, where we put up, 
Con and I figured out what this journey would 
mean. With the assistance of the tavern- 
keeper, who appeared to know all the ins and 
outs of the’country, we found that we had a 
railway journey of about three hundred miles 
to Yreka, and then a coach ride of sixty 
miles down the Klamath River. What was of 
importance to Con and myself was the great 
inroad on our exchequer this journey would 
entail, but look at it from whatever standpoint, 
we could find nothing else to do but go. The 
upshot was that we decided to go. « 

Nothing of importance occurred during the 
journey South. We passed through all the wild 
beauties of the Cascade range, and at last we 
reached Yreka, which we found to be a very 
“ one-horse” town, lying in a bare plain. 

We had. to wait two days before the coach 
started. ‘The vehicle was a fairly old one, and 
the driver, a hale and rosy-looking customer 
glorying in the name of “Sandy,” boasted no 
fewer than sixty years of active service. Conrad 
and I sat on the box with him, while inside were 
two female and three male passengers. 

Sandy, our driver, was very voluble, and told 
us stories concerning every conspicuous crag, 
turning, or precipice on the route. He laughed 
when asked about outlaws. Those days were 
gone, he said. It was seventeen years since his 
coach had been held up. Evidently road-agents 
were extinct in those parts. We were very 
shortly to learn, however, that for once the old 
man was out of his reckoning. 


Towards the close of the first day’s drive, 
when we were nearing a place called the 
Bottoms, a sharp exclamation from Sandy drew 
our attention. The next moment he reined 
in his horses sharply, almost on to their 
haunches, and then we heard the command, in 
a clear, decisive tone: “Jest throw up yer 
mits, Sandy; an’ you two toffs climb down. 
I’ve got yer covered, so no tricks.” 

At the same moment another voice, close 
to the coach door, said: ‘Now, gents, jest 
step outside ; ladies, keep yer seats. Up with 
yer ’ands, all on yer.” 

Although now fourteen years after all this 
happened, I cannot help smiling as I look back 
upon this romantic episode ; I can assure you 
that at the time it was no smiling matter. The 
two robbers stripped us of all our cash and 
valuables, although they were kind enough to 
leave us our firearms. 

This unlooked-for calamity resulted in Conrad 
and myself reaching Thompson Creek, our 
destination, without a cent in our pockets. 
Thompson Creek is more of a waterfall than 
what we should designate a creek. It is a 
voluminous stream of water tumbling down the 
mountain-side, and eventually emptying itself 
into the broad river below. From what I 
gathered, a Mr. Wood held the water-rights of 
this stream, it being on his ground, and when 
the Happy Camp placer mine had made such 
inroads in its workings that it required another 
supply of water, Mr. Wood either sold or leased 
his water-rights. This new departure neces- 
sitated cutting a properly graded ditch from the 
source of the creek to the mine workings to 
convey the water, and the damming up of the 
old water-course. This work had attracted 
about a hundred men to the spot, and owing to 
there being no feeding and sleepmg accommo- 
dation for such a large number of strangers in 
so sparsely-inhabited a quarter, Mr. Wood had 
erected a large wooden building with dining- 
room attached, and containing large sleeping- 
quarters, adjoining his own house near the foot 
of the creek. 

The Woods, when they had heard of our mis- 
fortune at the Bottoms, made Conrad and me 
thoroughly at home, and as one of the officials 
of the Oregon Improvement Company was at 
the time staying at the house we learnt all about 
the chances of work on the ditch. That very 
evening Conrad and I closed bargains with two 
of the workers, Con with a half-breed of the 
name of Joseph and myself with a burly Scotch- 
man named MacCallum. 

Things in general went on happily with us. In 
the evenings we ditch.workers used to build 
fires on the mountain-side and, sitting around, 
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would relate stories of our experiences, and 
exciting enough some of them were. On wet 
evenings we would crowd into the house 
and play draughts, dominoes, or cards. 

Finally we finished our contracts, and, having 
settled all round, bade good-bye to Thompson 
Creek and the Woods and moved on down the 
river, intending to cross farther down, past Happy 
Camp, and strike overland through California to 
San Francisco. They gave usa right royal send-off 
at Happy Camp, and it was not until we had 
reached fully three miles the other side of the 
town that we were finally by ourselves again. 

The crossing of the Klamath River is where 
the Red River joins it, and the manner of 
crossing is in a frail canoe paddled by its owner, 
a half-breed. The fare he charges for the 
passage is one dollar-from each passenger, and 
as the canoe cannot safely hold more than two 
passengers the paddler well deserves his fare. 
The trip entails considerable skill, for there are 
two swift currents to contend with, and off the 
promontory at the junction of the two rivers 
there are numerous very dangerous eddies and 
whirlpools to circumnavigate. 

Towards evening Conrad and I stepped into 
this canoe, and the half-breed commenced his 
passage. He was a thorough expert with the 
single paddle, and it certainly was not his fault 
that the accident happened. We had crossed 
the Klamath side and were just emerging into 
the swift-running Red River, when a log of 
timber, drifting rapidly down, ran foul of us, 
upsetting us into the water. I think it must 
have been the paddle which struck me as I 
sank, but whatever it was, the blow I received 
on the nape of the neck took all power on the 
instant from my body. I felt the current take 
hold of me and swirl me round and round, and 
then something gripped hold of my jacket- 
collar and pulled me to the surface. Then 
I knew that Conrad’s left arm was round 
me, and that he was slowly swimming with 
me to the opposite bank. I knew and felt 
all this, but my arms and legs were perfectly 
powerless. Poor Conrad was severely handi- 
capped with my weight, and I could hear his 
breathing getting shorter and more difficult. 
Every now and then he would tread water 
quickly so as to raise himself. After an heroic 
struggle, however, he pulled himself and then 
me up on to the land and sank back exhausted. 
As he did so I saw several figures rush towards 
us from the adjacent woods. These figures 
pounced upon us, and before we could realize 
what had happened our arms were tightly bound 
behind our backs. I then made out our captors 
to be Indians. They all appeared to be dressed 
alike, in close-fitting jerkins of tan and blue, and 


into their long braided hair were stuck dangling 
feathers, hanging downwards. I suppose it was 
the sudden shock of the unexpected assault, and 
the quickening of my thoughts in wonderment 
at our present unexpected position, that once 
more gave me back the use of my limbs. Any- 
how, when the redskins placed me on my legs 
I was able to walk. Not so poor Conrad; he 
was utterly exhausted, and two of the tallest of 
our captors had to carry him between them. 

To my questions I could get no answers, but 
our captors seemed to be elated over their 
achievement, for the few short guttural expres- 
sions that passed between them were in a tone 
of victory. That such things as this should 
happen in civilized America near the close of 
the nineteenth century astounded me, and I 
came to the conclusion that some mistake had 
been made. Perhaps we had been taken for 
two thieves who had escaped from the reserva- 
tion, or they had arrested us on suspicion, or 
something of that kind, I thought. Conse- 
quently I felt that, once they took us before the 
commandant of the garrison in their reservation, 
we could easily clear ourselves, and should be 
allowed to go. These thoughts eased my 
anxiety, and later, when I saw Olsen again get 
on his feet and walk in front of me, I felt quite 
interested in the adventure. 

The shades of night were fast gathering when 
our captors led us into a long, deep valley. By 
what I could see in the uncertain light, the 
valley ran from north to south, and running 
along the whole length of its eastern side was a 
broad river. Along the western bank of this 
stream were small hamlets and wigwams in great 
numbers, with here and there a small patch of 
cultivated land. Our captors led us down into 
this valley, and, entering one of the first hamlets, 
placed us in an apartment ; after leaving one of 
their number on guard the rest withdrew. 

With some difficulty, owing to our arms being 
fast, Conrad and I sat upon the earthen floor 
and exchanged views concerning this strange 
happening. Olsen, I found, held very similar 
opinions to my own, and thought that a mistake 
had been made, which would quickly be put 
right. B 

We must have been sitting in this room for a 
couple of hours when we heard various stealthy 
movements outside, as though a number of 
people were congregating. Then the door by 
which we had entered opened (there was another 
door on the opposite side of the apartment) and 
we saw a native woman enter. She went over 
to our guard and said something to him, where- 
upon he left the place, closing the door as he 
went. Our attention was now attracted to the 
outside noises, for we could tell by the number 
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“ He pulled himself and then me up on to the land.” but this 


of whispered conversations taking place that a 
conference was being held. Suddenly we 
started with surprise, for someone in our own 
room said, in a low tone, but in perfect English, 
“Do you young men realize your grave posi- 
tion?” 

Turning our heads quickly in the direction of 
the voice, we found the speaker to be the squaw 
who had relieved our former guard. The moon- 
beams entered our prison through many crevices 
in the walls, and by their glimmer we could just 
make out the woman’s features. They were 
unmistakably Indian, with the broad high cheek- 
bones and wide division between the eyes. This 
made us the more surprised to hear such 


‘ excellent English 
\ ' from her. “Ab,” 
; she continued, 
“you are surprised 
at my English, as 
others have often 
been. You need 
not be, however, 
because I am Aura, 
or, as you Ameri- 
cans call me, 
Laura. I have for 
many years acted 
as attendant to a 
doctor’s wife, and 
have been with her 
all over, Europe— 
Vienna, _ Berlin, 
Milan, Trieste, and 
also to London. I 
can speak German 
and French almost 
as well as I do 
American. I came 
back here to my 
people when my 
late mistress died, 
and also because 
T loved the man 
who is now my 
husband. These 
people, my people, 
are the Hupas, a 
branch of that one- 
fy time great race, 
i —— the Athabascans. 
Among our cousins 
now are the 
Kuchins, Ahtenas, 
Chippeways, Ta- 
cullis, | Apaches, 
and many others ; 
valley 
holds the reserva- 
tion for the Hupas. At the other end of the 
valley is the fort, with a small American troop 
and a commandant. This river running past is 
the Hupa River, called after us. The Hupas 
are a great people, but they are superstitious— 
very superstitious. They have captured you 
because they believe you have been given into 
their hands by the Great White Spirit, and they 
intend offering you as a sacrifice.” 

“A sacrifice!” we exclaimed, simultaneously. 
Our blood seemed to freeze as we heard this 
ominous word from the squaw’s lips, and our 
hopes fell to the ground. 

“Yes, a sacrifice,” the woman went on, calmly. 
“ As they are not likely to want you before the 
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rising of the sun, which takes place about half- 
past five by the clock, I’ll tell you the legend. 
Afterwards, as I am against waste of life, I will 
sce if I can help you. It would be unsafe for 
me to attempt anything now, for just outside 
here all the headmen of my tribe are gathered 
together in deliberation over you.” 

She then told us the following remarkable 
story. I will endeavour to give it in her own 
words, although, after the lapse of so many 
years, I may make an error or two. The main 
facts, however, are so imprinted on my mind 
that I cannot go very far wrong. I might also 
mention the fact that the main features of the 
story are well known to the United - States 
Government officials. 

“It would be a little over thirty years ago,” 
began the woman, “that the Hupas in this valley 
broke out in mutiny, owing to the Government 
officials not giving out the regulation number of 
blankets and other things. My people, under 
my father, White Eagle, who was head chief, 
revolted, and there was war. Of course, the 
braves of my tribe could not expect to finally 
beat the disciplined troops of the Government, 
and before very long we were severely beaten 
and brought into reservation again. The war 
had one good effect, and that was, that the 
Government itself saw that we had proper sup- 
plies in future. Now those corrupt officials had 
to find an excuse for the insurrection, and they 
fixed the blame on a very good man He was 
a horse-rancher, a white man, who lived in our 
midst down in this valley. He was very good 
to us poor Indians, and all the braves loved him. 
Well, these wicked officials said that this man 
had urged us to mutiny. This was not true, 
because I remember, when but a little girl, 
that he came to my father and urged us not to 
mutiny, pointing out that we were sure to be 
beaten. However, although the charge was not 
thoroughly proved, it had the effect of procuring 
the rancher’s banishment from the valley. Now 
this good man dearly loved the Hupa people, 
and determined that he would live as near as 
he could to them, so he took his wife and family 
and drove all his stock up to the summit of 
Baldi Mountain, a great peak just outside the 
other end of the valley. Upon the crest of 
Baldi he built his ranch, and settled there, and 
we poor Hupas used to visit him and take him 
things for his wife and little children. Now 
there lived at that time in our midst a cousin 
of ours, an Apache, by the name of Wild Hawk. 
He was a very bad man, and many times 
deserved killing, but there is a law among the 
Athabascans which says that we must not kill 
one of our own family. This Wild Hawk loved 


the good white man’s wife. It was a wicked 
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love, and my father cautioned him many times 
about it. One day, just before the white 
man left us to go up Baldi, he heard Wild 
Hawk say something wrong to his wife, so he 
thrashed him very severely. Wild Hawk 
threatened to be revenged, and many weeks 
afterwards he climbed Baldi one night, and 
murdered the white man, his wife, and his little 
children, When my father heard of this he 
sent out scouts to hunt for Wild Hawk. They 
found him, and brought him to my father. Now 
I have told you there is a law prombiting us 
from killing any of our own race; but my 
father believed that only meant murdering. If 
he killed Wild Hawk in fair fight, he thought, 
the law would not apply. So he collected all 
his braves, and made them form a circle near 
the river. He then gave Wild Hawk a knife, 
and took another of the same size himself, and 
they battled with each other. My father, 
though, was a warrior, and Wild Hawk a coward, 
and my father beat him and killed him. After 
he had killed him he cut out his heart and 
threw it on the river bank. Then a strange 
thing happened. ‘That bad man’s heart jumped 
on the grass, toppled into the water, and sank. 

“ After the duel my father went to sleep, and 
he had a vision, in which he saw the Great 
White Spirit. He was very angry with my 
father for killing one of his own family, and 
said: ‘I will send to your tribe two spirits out 
of the waters of the great river, and these spirits 
will be white, like me, and they will come and 
curse the Hupas, and your children will become 
withered, and you shall then become dead as a 
nation of warriors. I have spoken.’ Then my 
father awoke and went out and told the people. 
Now, yesterday a party under my husband went 
out to kill some deer, and they saw you two 
come out of the waters of the great river as 
though you were one, and they thought at once 
of the prophecy. So they captured you, and 
they intend throwing you into the river at sun- 
tise as a sacrifice to the Great White Spirit, 
hoping by doing so that He will remove His 
curse from them.” 

The seriousness of our position had slowly 
dawned upon us during the narration of this 
weird story, and now we thoroughly understood 
the gravity of our adventure. Unless someone 
assisted us we were doomed to be drowned al 
sunrise. I was about to ask a question, wher 
the woman held up her hand warningly. A 
moment later the outer door opened and three 
ancient-looking redskins came silently in, thei 
moccasined feet moving noiselessly over the 
floor. They came over to Conrad and me, an¢ 
one of them, uncovering the long blanket 
enveloping him, revealed a lighted candle. 
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lantern. ‘This was held in front of each of our 
faces in turn, and then, without having spoken 
a single word, they filed out of the apartment as 
silently as they had entered it. When they had 
gone Aura came quietly over to us and, stooping 
down, said, ‘‘ Those are the head chiefs of our 
tribe. They are the ones who will pass 
sentence upon you, and I can tell by their 
actions that they have decided upon your 
death.” After a pause she went on, “I have 


may have been done through ignorance and 
superstition.” 

Without any hesitation Conrad and I agreed 
to hold our tongues, for we could easily under- 
stand what would happen to her husband and 
his comrades were we to report the case. 

“I do not like the wanton taking of life,” 
continued the woman, “so I will trust you ; but 
remember it would kill me if my husband met 
with any harm. Now, you see this other door” 


“The candle-lantern was held in front of each of our faces in turn.” 


thought out a plan for your escape. It will be 
full of danger for you, but I can think of no 
other. First of all, however, I must ask a 
condition.” Conrad and I nodded our heads in 
agreement to any condition she should wish to 
impose upon us. The woman looked down 
upon us long and earnestly, and then continued, 
“ My condition is that you will not go to the 
barracks and report what has happened to the 
commandant, because I love my husband, and 
the white man is cruel to a poor Indian when 
he does wrong, even though the wrong 


—she indicated the door opposite that by which 
she entered. “Well, on the other side is 
another room. In there you will find your arms 
and other belongings; there is also another door 
to your left. You must go through there, and 
you will find the river below you. Walk into 
the river and keep close to the bank until you 
come to the valley. Then, be careful how you 
come out of the water. Go up the valley, past 
the fort, and you will find Baldi rising up above 
you to the right. Go up the mountain, and, 
when you reach the top, stay there for a day 
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or two. I don’t think my people will go there ; 
it is supposed to be what you call haunted. 
If you went out of the valley the way you 
came in my people would soon find you, and 
then I could do nothing. Now, I will untie 
your arms; we must not cut the cords. I 
will then go out for a minute as though I want 
something. You must not move until I come 
back, for I will make sure that all is safe on the 
other side of the hut. When I come back you 
must bind me and gag my mouth with some- 
thing. It will then look as though you have 
escaped by your own efforts.” 

The woman then came behind us and un- 
fastened our arms. Conrad and I could not 
help admiring her courage, for we knew the 
tisks she would run from her people's wrath 
when our escape was discovered. Shortly after- 
wards Aura left the apartment, but returned in 
about ten minutes to report all clear. She lay 
on the ground while we bound her arms and 
feet and gagged her; then we quietly opened 
the other door and found everything as she had 
stated. Our arms and small belongings were in 
a corner, and as we took possession of these we 
realized that, so far as we were concerned, our 
danger had practically passed, for a single 
revolver shot would have roused the night 
guard at the fort. But we thought of our 
promise to Aura. So, leaving by the door we 
found to our left, we stealthily made for the 
river. Following the woman's instructions, we 
emerged from the water at a clearing called the 
Green; and then ran as hard as we could up the 
valley. The fort loomed upon our left, but we 
passed it unchallenged, and, turning to our right, 
commenced the ascent of what we knew to be 
Baldi. We found the mountain to be thickly 
wooded from the base up until we emerged near 
its summit. 

The sun was high ‘in the heavens when we 
reached what we supposed to be our haven of 
safety. On the bare summit, from which the 
mountain derives its name, we found the ruins 
of what had evidently been a large ranch. Conrad 
and I entered what appeared to have been the 
principal apartment, and, being thoroughly tired 
out, we just stretched ourselves on the ground, 
and in a very few minutes were fast aslcep. 

I was the first to awaken. It was growing 
dark, so, without disturbing Olsen, I went out 
and gathered sufficient wood to make a good 
fire. This I made in a wide, broken-down fire 
place, and when Conrad awoke he found some 
hot coffee waiting fur him. 

Our first night on Baldi was uneventful, and 
so was the following day, beyond a little explora- 
tion we made around the ruins. The events 
of the following night, however, are indelibly 


imprinted on my memory. We had both fallen 
asleep before a large wood fire, having mapped 
out our course for descending the mountain on 
its southern side the following day. Some time 
during the night I was awakened by a slight 
noise in our apartment. As I reached for a gun 
a body sprang past me and through one of the 
apertures which had at one time been windows. 
By the flickering light from the fire, which had 
burned very low, I made out the object, as it 
passed me, to be a young red deer which had 
evidently taken shelter in the ruins from its 
enemies in the woods below. Conrad, awakened 
by the slight noise I made, sat up, and we had 
a good laugh over the fright the animal had 
caused me. The incident, however, had dis- 
turbed us and, try as we would, we could not 
again get tosleep. I believe I had been dozing, 
half awake and half asleep, about an hour after 
this, when Conrad suddenly started up. 

“Did you hear anything, Dick?” he whis- 
pered. No, I had not heard anything, so we 
both listened intently. In a few minutes we 
distinctly heard a series of stealthy movements 
outside. Jumping to our feet simultaneously 
we saw, by the light of the moon, the heads of 
a number of Indians duck down below the two 
window-sills. Conrad instantly went to one 
window and I to the other. On the side which 
I went to guard there was also the door 
aperture. ‘The Indians had evidently beaten a 
temporary retreat, but we were not kept long in 
suspense, for a flight of arrows came hissing 
through each window, shot from the cover of the 
woods beneath, and in reply Conrad and I fired 
our Smith and Wessons whenever we could 
catch a glimpse of the feathered heads of our 
besiegers. ‘This must have gone on for fully an 
hour, when Conrad remarked to me, “Give 
me some cartridges, Dick; I’m running out.” 
I had turned to comply with his request 


when I felt. the snake-like arms of an 
Indian, who had crept in unseen at the door, 
entwine themselves round my body. In a 


moment I was thrown heavily to the ground, 
and as I saw the glitter of steel in my opponent’s 
raised hand I firmly believed my last moment 
had come. What happened next could have 
only taken a very few seconds, but to me it 
appeared an eternity. Like a flash Conrad threw 
himself on my aggressor, and in some way came 
between me and the descending knife. He fell 
heavily upon me, and I felt the warm blood 
which was gushing from a wound he had 
received flow over my face and down my neck. 
‘Then there came the unmistakable crack of an 
army firearm somewhere outside, and our 
enemies, who had rushed into our fort in numbers, 
instantly scattered down the mountain out of 
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sight. In another minute a woman entered, 
carrying a small army carbine in her hand. It 
was Aura. Coming quickly over to us, she 
rolled poor Conrad on to his back. We then 
found that the knife had entered his neck down 
by his collar-bone, and had penetrated the poor 
fellow’s lung. Aura soon brought some water, 
and we did what we could for him ; but we could 
not stop the fearful flow of blood which came up 
through his mouth. As daylight dawned poor 
Conrad got weaker, and eventually became 
delirious. At times he would be quiet ; then he 
would speak to Aura in Swedish, and many 
times I caught the name of Katerine in his 
“wanderings. It would be about noon, for the 
sun was almost perpendicular in the heavens 
above the ruins, when I felt my poor comrade 
give my hand a slight pressure. I looked at 
his whitening features and saw that he was 
conscious. Bending down, I heard him say: 
“Dick—I’m going —all by —myself—once more. 
But— you'll remember Conrad —Dick — won't 


you ?” A few minutes after this he again wanted 
to say something, but he was now so weak that 
his words were almost inaudible. ‘“ Kiss me— 
Dick—kiss me,” he breathed. As I kissed 
his blue lips a: shiver went through his whole 
body ; then his mouth opened and he gave 
forth a loud cry, resembling nothing so much 
as that of a mortally-wounded stag—and the 
next instant poor Con’s soul had flown to the 
great unknown. 

When I realized that all was over, and that 
poor Conrad would no more wander with me, I 
became absolutely distracted. I am thankful 
now that the squaw was with me in that dark 
hour. I remember that she took a revolver 
from my hand, and eventually pacified me. 
We could not bury Conrad because we had no 
tools wherewith to break the ground, but Aura 
knew of an artificial cave, outside the ruins, 
which had been made by the rancher, and used 
by him as a provision store. It was in the 
evening when she and I carried all that was left 

of my poor friend and placed 

him in this vault. We covered 
the floor with stones, on which 
we laid him, and then filled 
the cave’s mouth with lumps 
of rock and stones. Then 

I bade adieu to the squaw, 

and in the growing dusk com- 

menced my descent of Baldi. 
How I eventually reached 

civilization once more is a 

story of little interest ; but to 
| this day I grieve for the loss 
of one of the truest, noblest 
comrades a man could have. 


“When I realized that all was over I became absolutely distracted.” 
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Some of the participants in the Yaqui fiesta. 
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BY HARRY H. DUNN, OF MONTEREY, MEXICO. 


The Yaqui Indians of Mexico are a dying race. 


They have stubbornly defend“ their country against 


the inroads of the white man, but now there is only a mere handful of then. ieft. In this little article 
Mr. Dunn describes what he saw at one of their fiestas—perhaps the lasc the Yaquis will ever hold. 


{LL the world has heard of the famous 
Yaqui Indians, of the State of 
ee aa | SOnora, Mexico. They are, for the 
e-Gug.m@| most part, dwellers in the hills, 
= crudely armed with primitive 
weapons, but terrific fighters, who have more 
than once decisively beaten the soldiers of 
Mexico. 

Peaceable when undisturbed, fully alive to the 
richness of their mines and the value of their 
fertile valleys, they sought only to defend that 
which was theirs from the grasping hands of 
those who desired their mines and their lands. 
Like ‘most aborigines, however, they were 
doomed from the first. What was, at the time 
of Cortez, a tribe five thousand strong, able to 
defy the warriors of Montezuma, has dwindled 
until there are now not more than five hundred 
souls in the valley of the Yaqui River and in the 
mountain gorges which wall in the source of 
this stream. 

The bulk of the Vaquis have been wiped out 
in sanguinary wats, or taken prisoners and shot ; 
and those for whom no excuse for death could 


be found have been deported to the fever- 
stricken vales of Yucatan. ‘Ihe Yaquis as a 
race are no more, but their passing has been 
made complete only during the past few years. 

Essentially a farmer and miner, driven to war 
only by the necessity for self-preservation, the 
Yaqui has never been a builder. He left no 
monuments, as did the Toltec and the Aztec and 
the Maya; no riches, as did the Incas of Peru ; 
but on the history of Mexico he has left an 
indelible stain—a stain not to be hidden by the 
piles of gold with which those interested in the 
war of Yaqui extermination have attempted to 
cover it. 

For these reasons, and because time lay some- 
what heavy on my hands after my return from’ 
Tiburon Island,* I determined to go into the 
Yaqui country and, if possible, to follow the 
great river to its source in the Sierra Madre de 
Sonora. Norton, who was with me on Tiburon, 
had gone to the pearl fisheries at La Paz, and I 
was quite alone. 


* See our issue for April, 1410 —En. 
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I was at Guaymas, 
the dirty, ill-smelling, 
over-heated port of 
Northern Sonora, 
when the idea seized 
me to hit the trail. 
Next morning found 
me, clad in khaki, 
high boots, and cork 
hat, and equipped 
with a_ six- shooter, 
rolling out of Guay- 
mas on the Southern 
Pacific train, bound 
for Esperanza, the 
little station in the 
Yaqui Valley. 

From there I wan- 
dered up into the 
valley of the river, 
spent several weeks 
among the Yaquis, 
ard finally returned, 
safe and sound, to 
civilization. I saw 
many of their cere- 
monials, witnessed the 
burial of their dead, 
brought away some 
of their arms, with 
whic:. they had in- 
flicted defeat after 
defeat on the Mexican 
army, and was fortu- 
nate enough to be 


present at a series of 


dances which so 
strangely combine 
pagan and Christian 
rites that they are intensely interesting, the more 
so as the leaders are dying off, and it is only 
a question of years before these dances will 
be no more. 

The fiesta was formerly held in August, but 
the burning of Judas has entered into the dance 
now, and consequently the date has been moved 
back to March or April, according as Easter 
falls in one or the other of these months. I 
drove in a motor-car from Esperanza to the 
scene of the dance—a collection of a few brush 
huts set on the alluvial plain of the lower Yaqui 
Valley. 

Here an enormous ramada had been con- 
structed, much like that of the Saboba Indians 
in California, described by me in a previous 
article.* Before this shelter all the under- 
brush and pithaya cactus had been cleared 
away, leaving an open space. Here the dances 


* See our issue for November, 1909.—Ep. 


The patriarch who for over fifty years has acted as the leader of the dances. 
From a Photograph. 


were to take place, and here I saw enacted some 
of the folk-lore stories of these Indians—a 
people popularly supposed to be without senti- 
ment, musical sensibilities, or, in short, any of 
the finer feelings of life. 

First there came from the ramada, after all 
the four or five hundred tribesmen had gathered 
about the cleared court, an ancient patriarch, 
member of the dance for seventy-three years and 
its leader for fifty. His long white hair flowed 
in the breeze, but his once luxuriant beard had 
been clipped to a short triangle of silky, snowy 
hair, and a heavy moustache drooped above his 
mouth. 

There was nothing noticeable about his cloth- 
ing ; it was the ordinary white cotton shirt and 
loose trousers of the peon of Mexico; but the 
entire tribe looked upon him with reverent eyes, 
as on some superman, deified for their benefit. 
He moved out from the ramada, and walked to 
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the centre of the cleared space. Simultaneously, 
from the four points of the compass came four 
young boys, each bearing an armful of carefully- 
selected dried faggots, culled from some desert 
shrub which gives off a delightful aroma when 
burning. 

Beginning with the youth who came from the 
west, the old man, whose family name I learned 
was Cajeme, took a stick from each boy, and 
with them and a coal of fire brought to him by 
another youth fanned into life a blaze, which 
he fed, stick by stick, all through the dance, 
from similar bundles of faggots brought by these 
same boys from the same points. 

After the fire blazed up brightly the old man 
began a series of shuffling steps about it in a 
circle ; at the same time the musicians, three in 
number, began beating on their drums, blowing 
their gourd-horns, and shaking dry rattles, made 
from bladders and the beans of the wild chili- 
cothe vine. Then two tall young dancers came 
out. One of these, when the old man has lit his 
last fire, will succeed to his place as leader. 

The appearance of the dancers was the signal 
for the striking-up of a general chant by the 
entire tribe. It was shortly after noon when 
the dance commenced, and the valley was as 
green as spring and abundant rains could make 
it. Overhead flew screaming flocks of bright- 
hued parrots, while on the ground were five 
hundred scarcely less brilliantly-clothed human 
beings, whose voices were tully as discordant as 
the birds’. It was indeed a sight long to be 
remembered, and one which, fortunately, was 
unmarred by the presence of liquor in any form. 

As soon as the chant began the old man 
retired to the edge of the ramada where a sort 
of dais had been prepared for him, flanked 
on both sides by other 
old men of the tribe. 


The two young fellows, waiting respectfully 
until the patriarch was out of the dancing circle, 
advanced to the centre, bowed to the musicians, 
who had seated themselves on one side of the 
little fire, and began the ‘“‘ Pascola,” one of their 
most famous dances. After this came others 
even more interesting, because they conveyed 
the Indian idea of the personality and life of 
some of the wild animals and birds with which 
the Yaquis are most familiar. One of these was 
the mask-dance. 

A performer called a “ tambulero,” who car- 
ried a drum some fourteen or fifteen inches 
across by eight or ten inches in depth, and 
a cane o¢ bone flute, seated himself cross-legged 
on the ground, still in front of the fire, his legs 
crossed like a Turk, and, at a word from the 
ancient leader, began to play. 

Alternately there rolled from his flute the 
sweet, single-hearted trill of the meadow-lark, the 
caw-caw-caw of the raven from the neighbouring 
mountains, and the happy lilt of the song- 
sparrow in the grass. Occasionally from the 
drum would come the rat-tat-tat of the wood- 
pecker in the giant cactus of the jungle, or the 
rolling cry of the kingfisher at some hidden pool, 
the while the home-made flute broke in with 
the shrill whistle of a northward-flying snipe, 
or the leisurely call of ducks moving through 
a moonlit summer's hight. 

In this music one forgot the bloodthirstiness 
of the Yaqui, of which the Mexican Government 
has said so much; I felt them to be merely 
home-loving, home-defending men and women, 
who might have been great in the primal arts 
of peace had their rich lands not aroused the 
covetousness of outsiders. The warm sun 
made a perfect day, tempered by the breeze 
from the Pacific eighty 
miles away, and, hid in 


mask-dance "’ in full swing—The performers wear clappers of stone and shell attached to their legs. 


From a Photograph. 
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the heart of the jungle, the only touch of 
civilization in the entire stage-setting was the 
sixty-horse-power automobile in which we sat, 
overlooking the crowd and the dancers. 

After the musician had played for perhaps 
five minutes a new dancer appeared, clad much 
like the others—in soft shirt, red handkerchief 
at throat, tight-fitting trousers, bound at the 
waist with a sash of brilliant crimson, and with 
the calves of his legs ornamented with stone 
and shell clappers. 

In his hand the pascola bore the ‘‘ sonachi,” a 
stick on which were loosely fastened several 
small copper discs, which, when rattled, pro- 
duced a sound similar to the jingling of silver 
coins. As soon as the dancer came on the 
scene, the musician ceased his imitations of 
animals and began playing a slow jig. From 
under his shirt the pascola produced a mask, 
donned it, and threw his whole body, hands, 
feet, head, and arms, into the jig. his lasted 
for perhaps three minutes, and then the musician 
started again on his music of the hills and the 
valleys, the plains and the forest, the river bank 
and the seashore. 

Likewise the pascola changed, beginning to 
imitate with his body and his voice the creatures 
whose songs and cries the musician produced 
on his instruments. It was one of the most 
weird dances I have ever witnessed, and I have 
seen the war-dance of the Sioux, the rain-dance of 
the Pueblos, the food-dance of the Pah-Utes of 
Death Valley, and the Crucifixion-dances of the 
Penitentes of Mexico. 

Twenty minutes was all the pascola could 
stand of the strenuous dancing, and, as he 
made some sign with one hand, another dancer 
appeared, taking the mask, sonachi, and coyolis 
from the first man’s hand and going on with the 
dance without interruption. 

As the day wore on, the mask-dance just 
described, which proved to be the most popular 
among the Yaquis, gave place to the deer-dance. 
I describe it from my notes taken in shorthand as 
the old leader of the dancers smoked a cigarette 
with me in the shadows of the early evening. 

“Time was,” he said, “when I would not 
have told you of our dances ; nor would I have 
allowed you to make use of your black box 
yonder ”—the camera—“among us. But I am 
old, my people are few, and those of us who 
escape the slave-pens of Yucatan will soon be 
sleeping in the hills. My people cannot write, 
and we paint no pictures; with us die our dances 
and our songs. ‘Therefore, so that your tribe 
may know of mine, | tell you of our dances.” 

And here began the narration of the dance 
devised in honour of the most abundant game 
animal of Mexico, the white-tailed deer. 
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“Seated upon the ground around a fire like 
that which I started this day out yonder, in the 
midst of the floor four good singers chant 
dialogues between the deer and other animals 
and birds, such as the coyote, the jaguar, the 
wolf, the bear, the eagle, and the hawk. Their 
music is made by beating with small sticks, 
saturated in blood and then dried, on ‘guejas,’ 
or tightly-stretched mats of plaited tule leaves. 

“The dancer ties on his head the skin and 
horns of the head of a deer—which is often 
better than his own—and from his belt of deer- 
hide hang many deer hoofs, which rattle con- 
tinuously as he goes through the steps of the 
dance. In his hands he carries two large rattles, 
made of gourds partly filled with pebbles. These 
he also shakes to keep time to the music. 

“This dancer tries to imitate, so far as 
possible, the movements of the deer. He 
shakes himself sideways, and with his hands 
makes motions similar to those of the deer’s 
long white tail as the animal goes running over 
the plain, leaping through the underbrush, or 
trying to free himself from the flies which infest 
the valleys of the mountains. He whirls around, 
jumps, and leaps straight up and down into the 
air. When we are least expecting it another 
pascola appears, wearing the head of a coyote, a 
bear, or a puma, chases the deer, tries to bite 
him, leap on his back, or otherwise bear him to 
the ground, but the deer always escapes. You 
understand? ‘The deer always escapes.” 

Then the old man chuckled, sure that he had 
impressed upon his “white brother of the 
North” the fact that no harm was ever done 
the deer. 

That ended the dancing for the afternoon, 
but the fire was kept alive all night, while the 
dancers and their tribal guests ate as far into 
the darkness as their stomachs would permit. 
There was no drunkenness and very little noise, 
other than singing, and by midnight the camp 
was sound asleep, half of it saying its prayers 
to the God of the Catholics, the other halt to 
the tribal deities of wood and stone back 
in the mountains. 

We returned to Esperanza that night, after 
learning that, on the following morning, at 
sunrise, the Yaquis would dance the bird-dance, 
a feature seldom added to their fiestas because 
so few musicians know the music and still fewer 
dancers know the steps. On this occasion, 
however, an especially skilled band of musicians 
and dancers had been gathered together, and 
the old man promised me before the motor-car 
ran out into the jungle that if I came in the 
morning at sunrise I should see a treat for 
foreign eyes. : 

Now, the sun rises down in this latitude about 
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five o’clock or half-past, and the Yaquis rise and 
retire by the sun, not by alarm-clocks. There- 
fore, I was in the car at five minutes to five, 
speeding out through the green stretches of the 
jungle, arriving at the ramada just as the 
venerable leader of the dance was making his 
morning bow to the sun above the pile of still 
smoking logs. The fire, by the way, appears to 
be a necessary 
factor in all the 
dances of the 
Yaquis ; in fact, 
fire enters largely 


into the cere- 
monials of all 
Mexican and 
Central Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Everyone _ in 
the camp had 
breakfasted, and when the old man had shaken 
his rattle a number of times to each of the points 
of the compass, and made what I suppose was 
his morning prayer, he came over to his bench 
and sat down, never so much as noticing the big 
red car or its occupants. 

Finally I made up with him, however, and, 
before the dancers appeared, promptly at the 


lifting of the sun’s red disc above the eastern 
Vol. xxvi.—61, 


A crowd of mingled Catholics and pagans starting on the journey to burn Judas. 
From a Photograph. 


mountain wall, he told me this story of the bird- 
dance. 

“Seldom, indeed, is the bird-dance presented, 
because there are few of the Yaquis who know 
either dance or music. It consists of an imi- 
tation of various birds, the dancer wearing 
plumage of different colours, taken from different 
birds and built up into the shape of a very 
large imaginary 
bird, which he 
ties to his back, 
and, to the tune 
of two singers, 


who imitate all 
kinds of birds, 
he dances. 

“This dance, 
like all those you 
willseehere,”said 
the old man, “ is 
original with us Yaquis, but they are fast dying 
out, and I am not sure that we shall be able to 
hold a fiesta next year at all; there may not be 
enough of us left to make it worth while.” 

The dance came on as he said, and lasted 
well on towards noon, or until every dancer had 
had a chance to show his skill. Then, when all 
the singing and dancing were done, the old man 
decided who had danced best, and the latter, 
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The “ burning of Judas,” which is the final act of the fiesta, 


From a Photograph, 


donning a mask, stepped out before the tribes- 
men, stood beside the fire, and preached a sort 
of exhortation or sermon in his native tongue, 
parts of which the old man translated into 
Spanish for me as he sat on the bench and I 
stood beside him. 

The young fellow first thanked God—here 
came the admixture of Catholic rites—tor per- 
mitting them to live to sce another fiesta, and 
exerted all his powers of oratory on an appeal 
to all the tribe to be true to their obligations 
and religious beliefs. The people listened with 
much reverence, uncovering their heads, and 
promising in whispers to obey the will of God 
so far as they could understand it. When the 
sermon was ended all gave thanks to whatever 
god they worshipped. eligious tolerance is a 
basic doctrine among the Yaquis, and a man’s 
religion is no one else's business. 


Fiestas, at which these and other dances are 
given, are also held on the death of members of 
the tribe, while, if abundant crops appear, or 
any other excuse offers, fiestas are also given on 
the nearest saints’ days. 

After the dancing was over Judas, the 
traitor, was burned at the stake—thus still 
further mingling Catholicism with the pagan 
rites of these tribesmen. The burning of Judas, 
however, is no uncommon ceremonial all round 
the world. The photograph above reproduced 
tells the entire story of this part of the fiesta as 
well as or better than I can tell it in words. 

Then the tribesmen went home on foot to 
their little farms—some of them half a hundred 
miles away in the mountains—all happy that 
they had performed once more a_ religious 
duty and a social pleasure at one and the 
same time. = 


A. V. O'BRIEN, 
OF 
PALMERSTON 
NORTH, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


New Zealand has the reputation 
of being a law-abiding country, 
but this narrative shows that 
even the most respectable of 
communities is capable of pro- 
ducing desperate characters. 
The story deals with the doings 
of one Joe Powelka, who cram- 
med as much excitement into 
his brief career as would cover 
most men's lives. What with 
burglary, arson, and murder, he 
kept the police and public in 
constant dread until finally 
rounded up and captured. “I 
am a journalist, and went 
through the whole affair,” writes 
Mr. O'Brien. 


NE of the most sensational 
affairs which have happened 
in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere for many years 
recently occurred in New 

Zealand. Australia and New Zealand 

have both had their outlaws and high- 

waymen before, but the most unique 
member of the profession is John Joseph 

Powelka, a young fellow of twenty-two 
years, who stirred excitement to the 
highest pitch it has ever reached in 
New Zealand. 

Powelka wasa butcher. Very popular 
as_a boy on account of his obliging 
willing nature, he became, as a young 
man, a valued employé, because he was 
a hard and intelligent worker ; he was, 
Moreover, a favourite with his fellow- 
toilers. Powelka was a crack revolver- 
shot, and when working at the abattoir 
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at Palmerston North often spent the 
greater part of his lunch hour potting 
rats and sparrows. Apparently slightly 
built, he was exceptionally powerful. 
On his twenty-first birthday he entered 
the public hospital at Palmerston North 
to be treated for a fever. It was five 
months before he was permitted to 
leave the institution, for while there 
new trouble was discovered, and in one 
operation a portion of a lung and three 
ribs were taken away from him. At the 
end of five months he was allowed out, 
on the understanding that he was to be 
nursed by his mother for six months. 
He was pronounced unfit ever to work 
again, and was told that he had but 
a couple of years to live. Powelka, 
however, made an extraordinary re- 
covery, and this story will show what 
he has accomplished instead of order- 
ing his affairs in accordance with the 
doctor’s opinion. 

At the end of September, 1909, 
Powelka married a Miss Wilson, of 
Ashhurst. Had he been rejected it 
is probable there would have been a 
tragedy. Married life was not all 
bliss, and his wife left him soon after 
the union. Thereafter Powelka, the 
erstwhile popular young butcher, was 
noticed to change a good deal. The 
fact was that while all went well and 
smoothly he was happy and con- 
tented, but he was unable to bear 
trouble; and his first love - trouble 
unhinged him. 
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During the following summer season a number 
of Palmerston residences were mysteriously 
burgled and rifled in quite a novel style. The 
thief apparently ascertained that the occupants 
were away, and forthwith determined to have 
the contents of the dwellings. He would 
spend the afternoon mowing the lawn, so that 
any neighbours who might be suspicious of 
a stranger would think he had been casually 
employed to tend the lawn in the family’s 
absence. 

Then, at night, he would coolly take a horse 
from some unlocked paddock and a cart from 
somewhere else, and, proceeding to the house, 
clean it of every stick of furniture from floor to 
ceiling. The arrest of Powelka for the thefts 
was a surprise to all who knew him, but the 
missing furniture was by chance discovered in 
his house. He was remanded, and while on 
remand escaped from Palmerston Jail on 
March rath. He had complained of feeling ill, 
and Warder Gleeson allowed him out in the 
yard to get some sunshine. Gleeson left him 
for a moment, and the artful fellow promptly 
mounted a couple of buckets and with a leap 
caught the top of the wall, drew himself up, and 
disappeared. Outside the prison was a bicycle, 
left against a fence. Powelka rode gaily away, 
and was not captured for several days, when he 
was arrested by Constable Barry while walking 
rather aimlessly through Awahuri, a township 
not far from Palmerston. The police authorities 
forwarded the fugitive to Wellington, where he 
was lodged in ‘Terrace Jail for safety, but on 
March 24th he walked out of that prison while 
the eyes of the watchhouse keeper were off him 
for a few moments. 

So far as the public knew, little more was 
heard of Powelka for a fortnight. On the night 
of Tuesday, April 5th, however, a number of 
big buildings in different parts of Palmerston 
were set on fire and burnt, and by the time of 
the last outbreak the name “ Powelka” was on 
every tongue. The first fire was at the High 
School, which was destroyed, and the incendiary 
“lifted "a bicycle from near there when decamp- 
ing. He changed the bicycle for a horse later 
on, and on Thursday morning a man was seen 
riding over the Tanarua ranges on the stolen 
animal. ‘The police got on the trail, but up till 
evening had seen nothing of the fugitive. ‘That 
evening Powelka appeared at the store at Scar- 
borough, at the foot of the ranges, on the 
opposite side. He tried to buy some fuse there, 
but, fortunately, the shop possessed none. From 
the store the escaper commenced to ride back 
over the range, and while on his way Constable 
King came along a by-road and recognized him. 
An exciting race ensued, in which the police- 


officer gained, owing to Powelka’s steed being 
ill-shod and consequently footsore. 

Seeing that he was being overhauled, Powelka, 
when he had rounded a bend at Bernie’s Hill, 
jumped off his mount, scaled the roadside fence, 
and ran up the hill, making for the cover of 
Matthew’s Bush. This was a ten or twelve 
acre patch of bush, and afforded splendid cover. 
King and Mounted-Constable McLeod chased 
him up the hill, but he got away, and the two 
policemen reported to the nearest station— 
Pahiatua—that the fugitive was in the cover of 
the bush named. He was known to be armed 
and thought to be desperate, and that night 
police were sent out in motors from Palmerston 
and other places to surround the bush. At 
daylight it was searched, but there was no trace 
of the wanted man. All Friday the search was 
continued on the ranges, but on Friday night a 
big blaze went up on the outskirts of Palmerston 
and a large residence was burned to the 
ground. 

The following morning Powelka made a 
dramatic and sensational appearance at Ash- 
hurst, where his wife and his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Wilson, were living. He had threatened 
to shoot those particular relatives, so they were 
not allowed to sleep in Mrs. Wilson’s little 
cottage near the Pohongina River, just on the 
border of Ashhurst. The local police had the 
cottage under watch at night, and on that 
Friday night Constable Watt guarded it till 
daylight. But it was evidently a case of the 
watcher being watched. During some part of 
the night Powelka slept in a paddock under two 
sacks raised on four sticks, but before daylight 
must have been watching the house, and pre- 
sumably he saw Constable Watt come out of 
hiding, take a last scrutiny of the cottage, and 
go away to rest awhile. The outlaw then 
entered the house, and when his wife and Mrs. 
Wilson went in at half-past nine they found their 
unwelcome relative leaning against the kitchen 
mantelpiece, calmly awaiting them. He told 
them not to be afraid, and that he was not going 
to harm them. They, however, thought other- 
wisc, and sct up such a screaming that Powelka 
fled. 

He was supposed to have made straight for 
the banks of the river and plunged into the 
growth thereabouts, and a thorough search was 
made of the locality. It was discovered after- 
wards, but too late, that the wily rascal had not 
gone to the river bank at all, but had watched 
the search from the shelter of a tussock in a 
practically open paddock. Police were rushed 
out to Ashhurst that day and a big guard was 
placed over the town at night, but towards 
morning, as the constables stood motionless in 
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“ Gaddenly the others heard a yell, and, rushing back, found two men straggling on the lawn. Just then « revolver flashed out 


from a figure standing over a fallen man.” 
if 
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the bitter cold, a great glare in the sky told that 
Palmerston was being visited by yet another fire. 
Later news leaked out that, in addition to the 
fire, a house had been broken into in the same 
suburb (Terrace End). 

That Sunday reports came in to the police 
that Powelka had been seen in various places 
about the town. Just before dusk a small boy 
put the police on the right trail, and they traced 
him to a residential place in Ferguson Street. 
Hampton, a butcher for whom Powelka used to 
work, lived in Ferguson Street. While going 
up his drive the previous night, carrying his 
Saturday’s takings, someone attempted to seize 
him, but the plot miscarried. 

It was reported to the police—who failed to 
find anybody—but Hampton was suspicious that 
his assailant was still skulking in the neighbour- 
hood, and he lay in wait on Sunday night. 
Soon after seven o'clock a man entered his 
grounds and the butcher said to himself, “ Here’s 
Powelka!” Having watched the stranger secrete 
himself, Hampton slipped away for the police, 
who sent down Detectives Siddells and Quarter- 
maine and Constables Wilson and Dunn, under 
Sergeant McQuire. = Neither Mc(Quire nor 
Wilson) was armed. Siddells, Wilson, and 
Dunn having been posted in positions at the 
back of Hampton’s property, McQuire, Quarter- 
maine, and Hampton entered the grounds. The 
two last-named went along to the bottom of the 
drive, while McQuire kept near the house. 
Suddenly the others heard a yell, and, rushing 
back, found two men struggling on the lawn. 
Just then a revolver flashed out from a figure 
standing over a fallen man. Quartermaine, 
knowing that McQuire was unarmed, fired twice 
at the flash, but the figure sped away. Hampton 
and the detective turned to the man on the 
ground, and found poor McQuire shot in the 
stomach, He was got away to the hospital, 
and that night the Ferguson Street block was 
surrounded by an armed cordon of police and 
civilians a mile and a half long. It was thought 
that the culprit might be in hiding thereabouts, 
but a search at daylight failed to reveal anyone. 
McQurre died in the public hospital of frightful 
injuries a few days later. After the shooting a 
cap was found on the lawn, and this was proved 
to have been stolen from the house entered at 
Terrace End the night before. 

The following day rumours flew thick and 
fast, but none of them laid the police on to a 
real scent. That night another terrible t dy 
happened. A man who had been out searching 
held up several persons at Terrace End with 
a revolver, and, in true highwayman fashion, 
threatened to blow out their brains. He also 
announced, according to some of them, that he 


was Powelka. This quarter of the town was 
promptly thrown into a state of wild panic. The 
police motored up, a hunt began, and presently 
some women in a crowd yelled, ‘ Powelka ! 
Powelka!” A man was seen traversing East 
Street, and was challenged and fired on by 
Henry Overton, a publican, who was in com- 
pany with Police-Sergeant Bowden. A light was 
brought, and the man was carefully approached. 
Constable Tanner turned the body over. The 
onlookers shrank back horror-stricken, for it was 
not Powelka. Inquiries showed that the man 
was Nicholl Quirke, who had come over from 
Pahiatua to join in the search, when he heard of 
the shooting of his old schoolmate, Sergeant 
McQuire. Tanner, who had rushed up expect- 
ing to see Powelka, was Quirke’s friend, and 
they had come over together. There was no 
hope for Quirke from thé first, and he expired 
in the hospital a couple of hours later. 

The effect of the tragedy was remarkable. 
Powelka had inspired such fear that Palmerston 
and the whole district was in dread, and about 
a thousand armed people were going about, all 
in a more or less nervous state, endangering one 
another’s lives. After the shooting there was a 
hurried disarming. ‘That night came fresh news. 
Powelka was fired on at Ashhurst, and had a 
hair-breadth escape from a bullet. Again at three 
next morning he walked into trouble, and with 
his usual marvellous luck walked scathless out 
of it. He was sauntering up the railway line 
through Brennythorpe and spoke to Constable 
Flanagan, who was on duty looking out for him. 
Any man walking up a country railway track at 
three a.m. should have been detained and ex- 
amined, but Flanagan had no suspicions till it 
was too late. ‘Then he challenged, at which the 
man ran, and the constable fired over him. 
However, Powelka got clear away and went to 
sleep in a paddock, where a farmer nearly rode 
over him next morning about daylight. He 
had lost his bag of food when running from 
Flanagan and the others, but within half an 
hour had got another stock by entering a farm- 
house close handy. 

It was then April 12th, and we heard nothing 
more of the outlaw for several days, but it 
transpired later that the police were several 
times on his trail in the vicinity of Kimbolton, 
where his parents and his brother at present 
reside. ‘Then, on the other side of Palmerston, 
a train was held up and fired on in a sensational 
manner one night, but it was not thought that 
the man who did it was Powelka. On Friday, 
April 15th, a burglary at Longburn, near Pal- 
merston, caused the police to send its flying 
squadron there on Saturday. On Saturday evening 
Powelka appeared in Palmerston, bought some 
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biscuits at a Lack-street store, and disappeared 
again. That night he was at Ashhurst, and 
before daylight broke into the railway station 
and stole some bottles of stout. At four o’clock 
on Sunday morning Police-Probationer Callery 
saw a weary figure slouch across the road which 
he and Constable Gallagher had been watching 
all night. At the officer’s first move the weary 


carrying the lamp and leading the way. Once 
in the loft they rushed the fellow, and after a 
quick .struggle had the handcuffs on him. On 
the way to the Ashhurst police station he made 
a violent effort to get away, and while being 
motored in to Palmerston Jail tried to escape 
by force from the motor-car. 

It seems certain that Powelka would not have 


“ Having got « bicycle lamp, they plockily went up again, Thompson carrying the lamp and leading the way.” 


figure bounded away like a deer and disappeared. 
The search was abandoned till daylight, when 
Constables Watt, Thompson, and Sylvester 
joined the others, and the trail was picked up. 
Powelka was traced to a loft, and Gallagher 
and Thompson went up. The loft was in dark- 
ness, and Gallagher had to strike a match. He 
called out that there was nothing there and went 
down ; but he had seen Powelka hiding in the 
straw clasping a revolver. Having got a bicycle 
lamp, they pluckily went up again, Thompson 


been captured so easily had he not been some- 
what affected through having consumed a 
couple of large bottles of stout. However, the 
police did not know that, and they went up 
knowing that he was desperate and in a position 
to shoot them down one by one as they climbed 
into the loft. 

Powelka was remanded to await his trial on a 
charge of murdering McQuire, several arson 
charges, and a sheaf of other offences, and so 


. ended his brief but exciting career as an outlaw. 
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An article which will be read with interest Ly all 

sportsmen. Mr. Peel went to Southern Norway, 

where the profusion of game, both feathered and 

antlered, kept him and his companion very busy, 

besides providing them with experiences well 
worth the telling. 


I. 


WAST August I took a large tract of 
| reindeer country in Southern Nor- 
mepWea! way. After a very calm crossing of 
£2 | the North Sea my nephew and I 
™—~ reached Stavanger at one o'clock 
in the morning. The usual difficulties at the 
Customs House ensued, and then, after charter- 
ing a steamer to take us up the Lyse Fjord, we 
turned in at the hotel for a few hours’ sleep. 
The Lyse Fjord, although very little known, is 
quite one of the most beautiful in Norway, and, 
after seeing nearly all the celebrated ones, I 
cannot understand why so few people visit it. 
The steamer we had chartered was the 
funniest little 
boat imaginable, 
but for its size it 
travelled extremely 
fast. Our baggage 
was heaped up 
on deck, where it 
eventually got very 
wet. We ourselves 
sheltered from the 
rain, which came 
down in sheets, 
in the tiny cabin 
forward. However, 
when we had been 
travelling for 
about two hours the 
rain stopped, and 
we came up and 


AND REINDEER 


NORWAY 


admired the magnificent panorama. Imagine 
rocks rearing themselves sheer out of the sea on 


“either side of us to a height of some fifteen 


hundred feet. For some distance the fjord was 
about a mile wide, but as we neared the end 
it narrowed gradually to less than half a mile. 
Wherever a green patch was visible, there were 
planted a tiny red house and farm buildings. 
Some of these nestled in gullies in the mountain 
side, over a thousand feet above the sea, It 
seemed almost impossible to reach them, so 
precipitous were the rocks; but round each 
farm, with the 
aid of our field- 


glasses, we could 
make out human 
beings, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 
There were even 
little patches of 
corn to be seen in 
places. 

Bird and animal 
life was plentiful 
up the fjord. A 
large whale rolled 
over quite close to 
the steamer, and 
we saw a seal and 
several porpoises. 
The grey wagtail 


sat on deck and 


From a) 


flew by the side of 
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us, and cormorants and guillemots took wing 
or dived at our approach. 

When we had steamed for a little over four 
hours we reached Lysebunden, a_ straggling 
village at the end of the fjord. Here we-went 
ashore and got our baggage taken up to the 
tourist hut. 

The surroundings of Lysebunden are mar- 
vellously beautiful. Looking west is the lovely 
fjord. Down a great gorge runs a large river, 
whilst precipitous rocks tower up into the sky 
wherever one looks. 

At Lysebunden we arranged for two pack- 
ponies and 
men to take us 
to our shoot- 
ing -ground, 
some twenty- 
eight miles 
away inland, 
on the morrow. 
Night was ren- 
dered hideous 
by the barking 
of our hired 
setter, Gretta, 
which had 
been lodged in 
the stable hard 
by, and by the 
attention given 
to us by some 
remarkably 
largeand lively 
animals in our 
bedding. Next 
morning broke 
fine and, the 
ponies having 
duly arrived, 
the operation 
of packing was 
begun. First | | 
of all a man 
appeared with 
a most ancient 
and weird- 
looking spring- 
balance, which I am sure could not possibly 
have been accurate, and proceeded to weigh 
our baggage and make violent protests at 
the same time. What he said, of course, 
was Greek to us, but the gist of it, I heard 
from an interpreter, was that the cartridges 
were too heavy for the ponies. This would 
never do, so I separated the boxes and dis- 
tributed them equally on the two ponies, and 
eventually the men were satisfied. All our 
belongings having been deposited in oval crates 

Vo. xxvi—€62. 


slung on either side of the animals, we were at 
last ready to start on our long walk over the 
precipitous mountains, a journey which was to 
take us twelve hours to negotiate. We took a 
boy with us to show us a “short cut”—a thing 
which never’ answers, but everybody said we 
ought to take him, so we did. 

For a mile we traversed a beautiful level road 
passing over a bridge which spanned a roaring 
torrent. Shortly after, we left the road and 
commenced the four thousand feet ascent ‘of 
some of the most precipitous rocks I have seen 
outside the American mountains. As a rule, 
the ponies led 
the way, each 
followed by a 
man, and the 
ease with 
which they 
walked up 
those —_ rocks 
with their 
heavy packs 
was astonish- 
ing. These 
two ponies— 
which, I must 
say, were ex- 
tremely power- 
ful - looking 
beasts— had to 
carry up our 
two large hold- 
alls, full of 
clothing, two 
guns and a 
rifle, and nine 
hundred 
rounds of shot 
and ball cart- 
ridge, besides 
such items as 
ten pounds of 
preservative 
for reindeer 
‘skins, books, 
tobacco, medi- 
cines, tele- 
scopes, cartridge and game bags, and so on. 

“It was very pretty to watch the ponies picking 
out the best track, putting their feet down 
between the crevices of rock and boulder and 
lifting them up again with the greatest care. The 
easiest way, which, I suppose, had originally 
been determined by a pony, had been very 
well “blazed” for nearly the whole distance by 
splashes of red paint on the rock, stones, and 
boulders. Here and there a pole had been put 
up between the stones, the better to guide the 
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climbing down from one and hoisting one- 
self up on to the other rock. 

About midday we reached a long, 
narrow lake, and here we got into a tiny 
boat to row to the other end. Directly we 
got on board the boat commenced to leak 
at such a terrific rate that I thought we 
should sink before we reached land. How- 
ever, there was a wooden bailer in her, 
and with this I was just able to get the 
water out about as fast as it poured in. 
But it was very hard work, and I would 
much rather have had the extra climb with 
the horses, done away with the “short 
cut,” and saved the expense of the extra 
guide. Had the boat filled and sank we 
might have reached the 


“ Clutching the wire, one walked 
gingerly over the rock-face to the 
safe ground beyond.” 


traveller. Whether the 
ponies knew the red 
splashes on the rocks or 
not I will not vouch for, 
but at any rate they nearly 
always kept by them, seldom deviating far from 
their course. 

Up and up we went, the going being extra- 
ordinarily steep and very trying to the heart 
when not in good training. Sometimes we 
passed up the sides of gorges down which 
rushed little rivers, the water forming cascades 
of never-ending beauty and variety. Before 
long we left the horses, in order to avoid a very 
precipitous {rock ascent, and took a short cut. 
In many places we were obliged to cross long 
ledges of sheer rock lying at an appalling angle. 
In order to negotiate these with safety iron 
posts had been riveted into the rock and wire 
stretched from one to the other, forming a sort 
of banister. Clutching the wire, one walked 
gingerly over the rock-face to the safe ground 
beyond. Next we had to cross over miles of 
fallen rock at the foot of precipices. This walk- 
ing was very arduous, as one was obliged to 
place one’s feet with extreme care and often had 
to jump from rock to rock, requiring a lot of 
nice balancing, in order to avoid the labour of 


One of our pack-ponies. 
From a Photograph. 


precipitous sides of the’ 
lake all right, but there we 
should have had to re- 
main, for there was not the 
remotest chance of being 
able to climb up the rock. 
The wind now got up, 
raising quite a heavy sea 
against us, and what with 
the water at the bottom of 
the boat and the water 
which we shipped over the 
bows, we were all pretty 
well wet. When at length, 
after a desperately hard 
. pull, we reached the end 
of the lake, we had had 
about enough of it. We had 
now another bad rock-face 
to negotiate, and here my nephew stumbled over 
the root of a little juniper bush and fell heavily ; 
but, luckily for him, with his face to the pre- 
cipitous rock. Had he fallen with his face 
away from the rock he would have had a nice 
little tumble of about twenty feet with a landing 
of more rock to fall upon. We followed the red 
marks on the rock until we met another line of 
paint-splashes coming down from the side of a 
mountain to meet ours. Here we were to wait 
for the horses, which were due to arrive in about 
a couple of hours’ time. It was now raining 
very heavily, so, crouching under the shelter of a 
rock with our setter, we got out our lunch and 
ate it. After it was gone we wished we had 
brought more, for we were both very hungry— 
to say nothing of the dog. 

When we had been sitting for nearly two 
hours we were both very cold and got up to try 
to warm ourselves by walking about, but the 
wind and rain rushing down the gully soon 
drove us back again to our shelter. We now 
began to get somewhat anxious about the safety 
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of our guides and ponies, and our eyes wandered 
over the mountain pass before us. All at once 
they suddenly appeared far up above us, slowly 
picking their way down the rocky pass, and 
soon they were in the grassy glen below. We 
were rejoiced at the idea : 

that we should now be 
able to get warm again, 
but our hopes were 
quickly dashed to the 
ground when we saw the 
packs and saddles taken 
off and the ponies turned 
away to feed. For the 
third time we sought our 
sheltering rock, sat down, 
and continued to shiver. 
In half an hour the packs 
were on again and we 
were under way. 

We next went up a 
narrow mountain pass, so 
thickly covered with fallen rock that I could not 
have conceived it possible for heavily-laden 
ponies to have got through it. Our packs were 
bumped hard against huge boulders, it is true, 
but the ponies always kept their footing. It 
was sometimes an anxious moment when one 
saw the patient, willing beasts on a slab of rock 
tipped over at an appalling angle. They would 
put out their fore feet and then literally slide 
down bodily on to the rocks below. All this 
time the rain had been coming down in torrents, 
and I could see that our clothes and cartridges 
were getting very wet. 

On surmounting the pass, about four thou- 
sand feet, we looked over into an entirely 
different country. It was 
like passing from winter 
to spring. From the 
barren region of rock we 
descended into an in- 
describably beautiful 
country. A little river 
ran down a lovely glen, 
the banks of which were 
clothed with rich green 
grass, moss, purple 
heather, an occasional 
birch tree, bushes of 
juniper, and four distinct 
varieties of berries. The 
rain ceased, and the 
distant mountains, 
bathed in blues and 
purples, called back again the lovely scenery of 
the western coasts and islands of Scotland. 
Even the ponies seemed to know that they were 
in a different country, and stepped out so 


“* He stumbled over the root of a little 
juniper bush and fell heavily.” 


“They would put out their fore feet and then literally slide 
jown bodily: ‘on to the rocks below.” 
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fast that it was difficult to keep up with chem. 
Frequently we were obliged to cross the river, 
and it was amusing to see the men jump up 
on the ponies’ backs from behind as the 
willing beasts plunged in. We in the rear were 
obliged to wade across. 
Passing several lonely 
lakes, we suddenly came 
across the firstreindeer we 
had so far encountered. 
Immediately I was struck 
with their extreme white- 
ness compared with the 
reindeer I had seen in 
Canada and Newfound- 
land. There were three 
beasts—an old bull, an 
old cow, both extremely 
light-coloured, and a calf, 
much greyer. They were 
all lying down in long 
grass and heather above 
us, and, although they 
must have seen us, they 
did not show any signs 
of alarm, but lay calmly gazing at us. The stag 
carried a very fine head, which I could distinctly 
see with the aid of my powerful field-glass. The 
head was still in the velvet, and looked much 
more palmated than I had been led to expect, 
resembling more the Newfoundland type. After 
shouting at them for a couple of minutes they 
at length stood up and slowly trotted off. 
During the whole of the day our setter had 
disturbed dozens of little red and black lem- 
mings, and how many of these extremely pretty 
little animals it had consumed during our march 
I should be sorry to say. 
I amused myself after 
lunch by skinning two 
of these animals and 
cleaning their skulls to 
take home as specimens. 
At length the dog 
came to a real dead 
set, and nothing would 
budge her. So we 
walked up to her and 
flushed out of a patch 
of juniper a nice covey 
of ryper—all well-grown 
birds. On seeing them 
for the first time I was 
much struck by their re- 
semblance, when on the 
wing, to ptarmigan in autumn plumage. When 
viewed closely, however, the ryper are reddish- 
brown, like grouse with white wing-feathers, whilst 
ptarmigan are grey, with white wing-feathers. 
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Shortly after this excitement, and when we 
had been on the go for ten hours, we heard a 
pony neigh, and, coming over the slope of 
a hill, reached a tiny red tourist hut called 
Lysebu. Here we found the guide and cook 
who were to accompany us to Aurevand, our 
destination. For some time I did not realize 
that the man was 
Aawan (pronounced 
Owen), our guide, 
as I had been told 
he would meet us 
at our destination. 
However, the cook, 
a quaint - looking, 
golden-haired lady 
of don’t-ask-me-how- 
many-summers, who 
spoke English with 
a very strong Yankee 
accent, informed me 
of the fact that they 
both intended 
accompanying us to Aurevand. Then, at last, 
1 tumbled to it. 

Aawan was quite a nice-looking man, and 
bore a very good character for hard work. I 
suggested to the cook that she had been in 
America, and she told-me that she had been 
there for three years. Aawan soon had his pack- 
pony laden, and, our cook having tucked up her 
skirts and shouldered her very odd assortment 
of luggage, consisting of an umbrella and a 
scythe, we were once more upon the move. 

We followed the sides of numerous lochs and 
rivers for another two hours or so until we reached 
the loch on the other side of which stood our 
hut, called Aurevand. ‘The ponies halted close 
beside a boat, and their packs were taken off 
and transferred to the bows. I then paid off the 
men, said good-bye to them, and presently saw 
them disappear in the direction whence we had 
come. Aawan led his own pony round the 
end of the loch, whilst the cook prepared to 
row two men, a dog, and a great quantity of 
luggage across the lake. 

This was too much for me, so I took the oars 
away from her, and she contented herself with 
bailing out the boat, which, as usual, leaked 
horribly. It was a good half-hour’s row. We 
passed on the way some very pretty little islands. 
As we got into the middle of the loch the scenery 
all round was of the grandest description. 
Mountain-sides clothed with heather, hazel, and 
juniper, with forbidding rocks above and here 
and there a great patch of snow, confronted 
us on every side. Little burns tore down 
the mountain- side every few hundred yards 
and emptied themselves into the lake; whilst 


The cook. 


a great river ran down a rocky gorge, the banks 
of which looked like reindeer ground. Sure 
enough, we soon saw a herd of about ten, which 


“eyed Aawan and his pony with the greatest 


curiosity, and only bounded away up the glen 
on their near approach. At length we reached 
the other side of the lake, and, jumping ashore, 
soon had the luggage out of the boat on to the’ 
heather. Then we scaled a gentle slope of a 
few dozen feet or so, and we had at last arrived 
at our goal. 

The little hut which was to form our home 
for three weeks was a most snug and ingeniously- 
built structure of thick planks, covered over on 
the outside with waterproof felt. The roof was 
of corrugated iron. There were two rooms, 
with a veranda in front. Our room contained 
four beds built of wood in pairs, bunk-fashion. 

The hut contained everything the hunter 
could possibly want. The beds had spring 
mattresses; there were ordinary chairs and 
comfortable camp-chairs, and two folding tables. 
The walls were covered with photographs taken 
by Dr. Heiberg, the owner, and there was a 
useful map of the shooting-ground. The 
chimney was built of stone, at the bottom of 
which was a large open fireplace, on which a 
roaring fire of birch-bark efficiently dried our 
drenched clothing every day. 

In the kitchen slept our guide Aawan and 
our cook, and in it was a suitable cooking-stove. 
‘There were sheets, pillow-cases, blankets, bed- 
covers, table-cloths, and even dinner-napkins, 
and a good assortment of cooking-pots, crockery, 
and cutlery. The wood-shed was crammed full 
of ready-cut logs, and altogether I never saw a 
more completely-equipped establishment in such 
an utterly out-of-the-way place. The reader will 


Across the loch, 


naturally ask himself how all these things could 
be transported over such a terribly rough 
country when the only means of conveying them 
was by the aid of pack-ponies. The solution 
of this difficulty is that it was all brought up 
on sledges in the winter time. In summer such 
a stock of timber could never have been taken 
up the rocky mountain passes on pony-back. 
From all points of the compass the views 


~ and they are at such times found 


AMONG RYPER AND REINDEER IN NORWAY. 


from the lodge were perfectly 
magnificent and alone well worth 
our twelve hours’ walk to see. 
We found that all our stores 
had duly arrived and my list of 
food had been followed with 
the greatest care. We soon had 
the boxes unpacked, and, after 
a thorough change of clothing, 
for we were wet to the skin, 
sat in contentment devouring 
tinned tongue and _ biscuits, 
washed down with some excel- 
lent hot coffee. 

Next morning (the 25th 
August) was the opening day 
for ryper-shooting, and after a 
hearty breakfast of porridge and 
bacon we set out, with Aawan, 
our guide, carrying the game- 
bag, and Gretta, the setter, at 
our heels. 

Ryper, like grouse, feed in 
the early morning and evening, 
From a} 
more or less in open country, 
whereas in the middle of the day they frequent 
the thicker patches of juniper and hazel scrub. 
Accordingly we began by climbing the mountain 
at the back of the house and soon discovered 
Gretta in the act of setting. We walked up, 
and out of a small patch of hazel bushes 
flushed a fine covey of eight ryper. We each 
began the season well by getting a “right” and 
“left,” much to the joy of Aawan, who grinned 
approvingly as he picked up the birds. After this 
the dog gotrather wild, flushing several single birds 
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before we could come up to her. The going was 
very bad, as the shooting had to be done on the 
side of a precipitous face and many dangerous 
slabs of bare rock had to be negotiated, besides 
the crossing of bad bits of fallen débris rock. 
Amongst this latter were patches of fern, heather, 
berries of three kinds, hazel, and juniper, and 
some of these patches contained a covey of 
ryper. Considering the very uncertain foot- 
hold, the shooting continued good; but the 
setter got wilder and more excited, and we often 

had to risk a break-neck run over the 


rock and uneven ground to get up 
to her before. she flushed the birds. 
Once she came to a dead set before 
a patch of fern about a foot square. 
Nothing would budge her, and as I 
could not get down to her, because 
of a precipice, I picked up a stone 
and threw it into the tiny patch of 
fern. The result was extraordinary. 
The stone must have hit the single 
ryper which lay crouched in the fern 
patch, for it jumped up and then 
rolled over utterly disabled. 

When pretty high up the mountain- 
side we saw a herd of four reindeer, 
which we made out to be two cows 
and two calves, all of them of a dark 
grey colour. They did not appear 
to be very much alarmed, and, trot- 
ting slowly off, were lost amongst 


From a) Outside the hunting-lodge. 


the rocks, the colour of which 


(Photograph. 
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“We both got 
and * left. 


harmonizes exactly 
with their coats. 
Getting to work 
with the ryper again, 
we added afew more 
brace to the bag, 
and were then de- 
layed for a long 
while trying to re- 
trieve a wounded 
bird which took 
refuge amongst the 
fallen rocks. This 
is a very common 
method of escaping 
practised by ptar- 
migan and ryper. 
Finally, after pulling 
out a number of 
rocks after the 
manner of unearth- 
ing a rabbit, we 
finally dislodged the 
ryper, which was 
chased by the dog 
and at length 
secured. 

Gretta had now 
become thoroughly 
wild, and, what with 


chasing up to reach the set and balancing oneself 
upon the boulders to shoot when out of breath, the 
ryper gave us real sporting shooting. 

By lunch-time we had secured seven brace, and 
as we were now back again quite close to the lodge 
we went in to have our lunch and rest the dog. 

On resuming an hour afterwards we followed the 
Here we found thick patches of 
hazel and juniper, and the birds were more plentiful, 
but, probably owing to the incessant rain, they were 


edge of the loch. 
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r much wilder. The bush here reached over one’s head 


quite an ordinary occurrence. 


From a Photograph. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


in many places, and it was frequently difficult to see 
the birds although they got up close to one’s feet. 
Walking through the bushes in the pouring rain was 
exceedingly trying, but as we had been wet through 
ever since we landed in Norway, this was becoming 
‘The climate, like the 
country, resembled that found in the Outer Hebrides, 
with this one great advantage, that here we had not 
that everlasting gale of wind blowing which is the plague 
of the north-west coasts and islands of Scotland. 
Several hawks hovered around us during the day, 
and my nephew secured one with a good shot. 
Wading through thick bushes on a very bad slant, 


climbing over rock 
and up precipices, 
had now pretty 
nearly fagged out 
both dog and men, 
so we turned round 
and wended our way 
lower down towards 
home. We picked 
up one or two single 
birds on the way, 
andwhenwereached 
the lodge counted 
out twenty brace of 
ryper and one hawk, 
all very wet and be- 
draggled. We our- 
selves were abso- 
lutely soaked to the 
skin, but after a wash 
and a change of 
clothing we sat 
down to supper with 
hearty —_ appetites. 
Overa roaring birch- 
woed fire we sat 
talking of our first 
day amongst the 
ryper, and smoked 
the hunter’s pipe of 
peace. 


Was It 
Retribution? 


TOLD BY “HANK” BEMIS 
AND SET DOWN BY 
CHARLES MENGES, M.D. 


“ Hank" Bemis, the old trapper who related this 
story to Dr. Menges. 


From a Photograph. 


Dr. Menges writes: 


narrator being our guide, “Hank” Bemis. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. WIGFULL. 


“1 was one of a party of sportsmen to whom this story was related, the 
A number of years afterwards I had occasion to 


visit the Cceur d’Alene mining region, and found in the locality designated the remains of a cabin 


and a grave near it bearing an inscription, as described by Bemis. 


I have not the slightest 


doubt as to the authenticity of the narrative. Bemis accompanied me on a number of my hunting 
expeditions, and I always found him reliable and truthful.” 


HAD been making the Yellowstone 
country my stamping- ground for 
quite a number of years. It was a 
mighty good country for buffaloes 
and beavers in those days, but with 
the railroad building into the country they very 
soon petered out; I therefore packed up my 
ponies and went over to the other side of the 
mountains, looking for new trapping-grounds. I 
found what I was looking for down on the edge 
of Idaho, on the Clarks’ Fork of the Columbia— 
country simply swarming with game and fur. 
The west end of the Northern Pacific was 
building up the river, but had not got far 
enough along to spoil the hunting. I knew I 
should have a good market at the railroad 
camps for all the meat I could jerk, and I 
reckoned I could clear a good thousand or 
fifteen hundred dollars on fur. Altogether I 
felt pretty much like a man who has struck gold. 

It was not long before I had everything ship- 
shape for the winter—cabin up, grub in, and 
horses sent out to be wintered lower down the 
valley. I had got the trail for my line of traps 
all blazed out ; and then, just as I was thinking of 
starting in to get bait for the traps, down I went 
with a spell of sickness. I thought at first that 
it was just a touch of mountain fever, and that 
a good stiff dose of sage tea would knock it out, 
but it didn’t—not by a long way. The third day 
I was too ill to get out of my bunk, and burning 


all over. Well do I remember the first few days 
of my illness. The water-bucket was set handy 
by the head of the bunk, and as long as it 
lasted I did pretty well, but when it began to 
get low I grew uneasy. I tried to muster up 
strength once or twice to go to the spring after 
more, but without success. The moment I set 
my foot on the floor everything went black 
before my eyes, and the cabin seemed to pitch 
like a boat in a storm. I reckoned my time 
had come, and I wondered how long it would 
be before some hunter would run across the 
cabin and find my bones. 

Well, to cut a long story short, before the 
water was entirely gone I got too weak even to 
help myself to a drink. That is about the last 
thing I remember, until I woke up two weeks 
later to find myself looking into the eyes of a 
young fellow who was bending over me. He 
had his hand under my head, and was trying to 
get me to take something out of a spoon. 

“That's right,” he said, smiling encouragingly, 
as he saw that I’d come to my senses. 

“Where am I?” I asked ; and I tried hard to 
answer the question for myself, casting my eyes 
around the cabin. 

“You're at home,” he said. ‘“ Don’t try to 
talk any more, but take some of this milk, and 
we will soon have you on your feet as well as 
ever.” 

It was typhoid fever that had bowled me over 
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—leastwise, that is what the stranger said it was ; 
and I suppose he knew, being a doctor himself. 
Luckily I had got a case of condensed milk 
along with my other grub for the winter, and 
‘that is what pulled me through. All I had for 
the next two weeks was a little milk, broth, and 
such like, with which he fed me like a baby. 


MAGAZINE. 


couple of months before, to see if he couldn't 
break away from the drink habit, which had got 
a pretty tight grip on him. He was engaged to 
a mighty fine young lady back there, but her 
parents were dead-set against their marrying so 
long as he was a slave to drink. The girl her- 
self, too, was in favour of waiting, so he agreed 


“He had his hand ander my head, and was trying to get me to take something out of « spoon.” 


Alvin Wright—that was the stranger’s name 
—said he guessed that he’d struck the cabin in 
the nick of time, for another day or two would 
have done for me. “It doesn’t take many days 
of a hundred and four degrees to burn a fellow 
out, till there’s nothing left to work on,” he said. 
While he was nursing me back to life again he 
told me, a little at a time, just how he came to 
be there. 

He had left the East and his old home a 


not to touch a drop for two years, if she would 
wait for him. She was willing, and the old 
folks also agreed to the proposition, providing 
he didn’t bother the young lady during that 
period. So, to get away from his old cronies, 
Wright set out for the West. 

It was a pretty serious case with him, for his 
father before him had drunk himself to death, 
and he apparently inherited the old man’s weak- 
ness. He reckoned that what he needed most 
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was a good spell of the work cure—something 
that would keep him occupied all the time, out- 
and-out hard work. So he took on a billet 
with the railroad people as a hospital doctor and 
was sent out to the front, where the construction 
work was going on. He found plenty of good 
hard work there for all hands. 

For a couple of months everything went 
smoothly with him; then one evening, feeling 
worn out, he took a “ bracer”—and fell. He 
felt mighty disgusted and downhearted when he 
came to himself the next morning, and to get 
away from further temptation he took his gun and 
left camp for a spell in the woods. When he came 
to return, not paying much attention to the path 
he had been travelling, he took the wrong way, 
and after tramping about for half a day, without 
seeing any sign of camp, he began to realize 
that he was lost. 

Then, when it looked as if he was in for a 


night of it in the woods, he ran across the . 


“blazes” of my trap-line, and, following them 
up, came to the cabin, just as it was getting dark. 
He found me clean crazy, imagining I was back on 
the Yellowstone, hunting buffalo and dodging 
Indians. It didn’t take him long to diagnose my 
case, and he soon had me in a wet blanket and 
my temperature reduced to a point more to 
his liking and to my well-being. He said he 
guessed -it must have been Providence that 
brought him to the cabin that night, for he had 
been dreading mightily all day to go back to 
camp while the craving for drink was still on 
him, and he had been praying for deliverance 
from the stuff. He took it that his lighting 
upon me was a sort of answer to his prayer— 
that he was to live a spell where there was none 
of the poison to be had. 

I reckon I couldn’t have had better care 
and nursing if I’d been a Rockefeller or a 
Vanderbilt. Wright said it was principally 
nursing that wins the day in- these fever cases, 
and I certainly had it. He couldn’t have had 
much experience in the doctoring line, for he 
wasn’t more than twenty-five, but he was a born 
nurse, and no mistake ; a woman couldn’t have 
been gentler. 

If there is anything in the world that will 
soften the hard spots in a human heart, it is to 
have someone kind and helpful to you when 
you’re flat on your back and hardly able to wag 
a finger. By the time he’d nursed me back to 
a point where living begins to look good again I 
was ready to swear by him. I told him that if 
he would just stay with me till I was safe on 
my feet again he could have my whole outfit— 
traps, ponies, and all. He laughed and said 
that he wasn’t doctoring me for a money 


Consideration. 
Vol. xxvii—63, 


I told him that I had been figuring before I 
got sick on clearing a couple of thousand dollars 
on my hunting and trapping, and at that he 
began to get interested. After a while he asked 
if he could stay and become my partner. He 
said he was fond of hunting, and that he had 
trapped musk-rat and mink when a youngster 
back in the State of Maine, so that he thought 
he could soon pick up that part of the business. 

I was willing, and we soon fixed the thing up 
between us. As soon as I was able to sit up 
and help myself a bit, he struck out for the rail- 


+ road camp to get his few belongings and square 


himself with the railroad people, which was not 
hard to do, for men were coming and going all 
the time in the construction camps. 

I reckoned no girl ever listened more anxiously 
for her lover’s footsteps than I did for young 
Wright’s when it began to get time for him to 
show up. He couldn’t very well get lost, I 
knew, for all he had to do was to follow the 
creek there and back. But I knew how drink 
could trip a man up sometimes, even when he 
was least expecting it. There was no accident, 
however, and he was back in the cabin before 
dark next day—and happy as a lark to boot, for 
he had received a letter from his sweetheart, 
telling of her faith that he would be able to 
win his fight, and a lot more things to cheer 
him up. She sent one of her latest pictures 
along with the letter, and Wright let me see it. 
She was a mighty sweet-looking young lady, 
and I reckon that about that time she had 
two lovers out there in the woods, planning 
how to make her happy. Yes, gentlemen ; 
“Hank” Bemis vowed then and there that those 
two youngsters should have what they'd set 
their hearts on, if anything that he could do 
would help them to it. I wasn’t able to do 
anything just then, however, but give him 
pointers as to how to proceed with the trapping. 
He started work with a will, and it wasn’t 
long before he had half a hundred martin and 
fisher traps out. It was no use for him to 
bother with the beaver and otter, for about all 
a greenhorn can do with them is to pinch their 
toe-nails off and make them wild. I said I 
would attend to them myself when I got on 
my feet again. 

I knew if he got started all right he’d like 
the work, for trapping has a fascination of its 
own. There was nothing wrong with Wright’s 
start, for he got nigh on fifty dollars’ worth 
of fur his first trip—not so bad for a new hand. 

T got fit in a month or so to take a hand at 
the work, and by the time spring began to show 
up we’d as pretty a stack of dry fur as I’d ever 
seen, mostly martin and fisher and lynx, though 
there were a few wolverine and cross-foxes 
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among the lot, and one beauty of a silver grey, 
which Alvin intended the girl should have, to 
make one of those fixings they wear round their 
necks. 

There was about twelve hundred dollars’ worth 
in all, and by the time we got done with the 
beaver and otter, about the first of April, we’d 
run it up to nearly fifteen hundred, Then it 
was time to get out the bear-traps, a pro- 
ceeding Alvin was mightily interested in. He 
had told the girl where he was and what he was 
doing, and she had written back to say that she 
was glad he was away from all temptation, and 
so on. He was to be sure and get the finest 
bear-skin there was in the mountains, she said. 
I voted myself in on that part of the pro- 
position, and decided that we would take 
the number six atid go back towards the 
foot-hills and try for a silver-tip or grizzly. I 
had three smaller traps that were all right for 
the common-sized bears, but the big number six 
was the thing for grizzlies. It weighed fifty 
pounds, and had a grip like grim death ; you 
bad to use levers to pry the springs down when 
you set it, and whatever put its foot between 
the jaws was there to stay. 

Well, we soon had the four traps out—the 
number six well on to the mountain range that 
lay behind the cabin some dozen miles or so— 
in a spot that I vowed was mighty favourable 
for some of the big fellows. 

Alvin—that’s the name the girl called him by 
—reckoned he’d put up a bait that would draw 
them clean from the top of the range. He was 
taken with the idea of a big grizzly rug himself, 
and said she should have the biggest and best 
there was in the mountains. Bait wasn’t hard 
to get, for the deer were thin and poor—always 
are in the spring-time, you know, and they stood 
around on the hillsides sunning themselves 
like tame sheep. 

Well, we soon began to get results from the 
traps. We found two fine black bears in the 
number fives and a fairish-sized silver-tip in the 
big trap the first time we went to see to them. 
The silver-tip had a fine hide-hair a good six 
inches long, and frosted in as pretty a manner 
as you could want to see, but one or two 
blemishes spoilt it as a rug for the girl. 

The next trip to the trap we found that a 
grizzly had come down out of the mountains, 
sprung one of the number fives, and left one of 
his claws behind as a souvenir. He was a dandy 
—made a track nearly three inches longer than 
my foot. The claw he left behind, too, was a 
good four inches long. Alvin reckoned, as he 
looked at it, that the owner of that claw would 
fill the bill as far as size was concerned. 

After he’d twisted himself out of the trap the 


“had left, and reset the trap. 


bear had struck back towards the mountains, 
and, as he was headed right in the direction of 
the number six, we thought we might have the 
pleasure of taking his hide back with us to camp 
after all. And we might have done, if a measly 
black bear hadn’t gone and got himself caught 
before the big chap got there. As it was, he 
filled himself up on deer meat out of the pen, 
where the big trap had been set. The black 
bear had taken himself out of the way, and we 
found him snubbed up in a little thicket of firs 
a few rods off. Nothing could go very far with 
the number six. 

Alvin vowed he would have the “ Big 
Fellow,” as we christened him, if it took a whole 
year. I told him our chance was good to get 
him in less than a week, for he’d be pretty sure 
to be back again in a day or so. We skinned 
the black bear and dumped his carcass into the 
trap pen, along with what bait the “ Big Fellow” 
I figured that 
night, when we were talking the matter over, 
that if another bear didnt get in ahead of him 
again we should have him on our next trip 
to the traps, but we didn’t. Instead, we found 
a bald eagle, too lazy to rustle his own grub, who 
thought he saw a soft snap in that pile of bait. 
He had settled down on the pen of the number 
six, and had the life snapped out of him 
instantaneously. I’ve disliked that glorious bird 
ever since, for if he had kept out of that trap 
things would have been different. 

The “ Big Fellow” had been there again, and 
had helped himself to a feast of deer meat, 
taking a good supply away with him. Alvin was 
for following his trail and trying to get him with 
our guns. That’s all right, if sport is what you 
are after; but if it’s hides, then the traps are the 
things. We might just cripple him, I said, and 
that would be the last we should see of him. 
We reset the trap, and decided to wait a week 
before we visited it. 

It was very hot next day, and we reckoned 
that if it kept warm it would soon cut the 
trapping short ; for it doesn’t take bears long 
to get the notion of shedding their coats when 
old Sol gets busy in the springtime. 

We didn’t find the “ Big Fellow” in the trap 
at the end of the week, but we did find his 
mate. She’d got the clog on the end of the 
trap-chain fastened under a root of the log that 
the pen was built against, and couldn’t get any 
farther. The “ Big Fellow” had been there and 
torn things up generally. The trap-pen was 
cuffed right and left, and the big log it was 
built against had been pulled out of its bed, 
swung half round, and clawed and chewed from 
one end to the other. g 

He hadn't touched any-of the bait, but when 
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he left he had coaxed one of the cubs—there 
were two—away with him. We found the other 
one by the side of its mother. The old bear was 
nearly dead, but the cub had plenty of life, and 
fought like a Inde fiend when Alvin went to 
catch her after we'd put the mother out of her 
misery. She was too smail to do much damage, 
however, and her antics only tickled Alvin. He 
said he would take her home and make a pet of 
her, so he tied her to the jaw of the big trap 
while we went to work to skin the old one. . It 
was a nasty job, for blood poisoning had set in. 

She had a fairish hide, big enough to make a 
nice rug, but it had several rubbed spots on it. 
We decided that it wasn’t worth while resetting 
the trap again. 

“T hate to give him best,” said Alvin, as he 
rose to his feet from doing up the skin handy to 
pack. “TI think we shall have to come over 
here and camp for a few days, and hunt these 
hills over to see if we can’t Great Scot! 
There he is now, ‘ Hank’!” 

I looked in the direction he was pointing, and, 
sure enough, there was the “ Big Fellow” some 
five or six hundred yards up the mountain-side, 
the cub trailing along behind him, looking no 
bigger than a kitten. I’ve seen some pretty big 
bears in my time, but that fellow was bigger 
than them all. ‘Come on,” said Alvin, grabbing 
up his gun and starting off ona run; “let’s head 
him off before he gets over that ridge.” 

I was a bit excited myself, for I knew that 
unless a man made a lucky shot it would take 
something of a scrimmage to settle the old fellow. 

We had to cross a thick-timbered gulch, about 
a hundred yards wide, and when we got out in 
the open again they weren't in sight. We were 
pretty well winded, both of us, by the time we'd 
got to where we’d seen them last. There were 
the tracks plainly enough ; they had crossed the 
ridge into the fir thicket on the other side. Alvin 
was for following them, but I begged to be 
excused—I hadn’t lost any grizzly. I don’t 
mind taking my chances out in the open with a 
magazine full of cartridges, but in a place like 
that I wasn’t keen on a fight. 

Alvin didn’t like the idca of not getting a shot, 
and as he stood there arguing the matter he 
happened to notice a piece of “ float” near his 
foot. Picking it up he said, jokingly, after he 
had looked at it awhile, that perhaps we might 
strike a gold mine, even if we didn’t get a grizzly 
bear. I took the bit of rock out of his hand. 
Tt was a mighty favourable-looking piece of 
Tusty - brownish quartz, with faint streaks of 
yellow running through it. I focused my pocket- 
glass upon it, and for the next hour grizzlies 
weren’t in it. When it comes to the test I 
Guess there’s nothing in this world that will set 


a man’s nerves tingling like the sight of virgin 
gold. And there it was, showing up under the 
glass in a way that no tenderfoot could have 
mistaken. I was considerably younger in those 
days than I am now, and I reckon the sight of 
that rock had about the same effect on me 
as it did on Alvin. We spent the next couple 
of hours trying to find where it came from. 
We found several likely ledges and outcroppings 
near, but having no tools to work with we 
reckoned the best thing to do was to move 
camp there and put in the summer locating our 
gold mine. 

We weren't long in getting our fur to the 
railroad and shipped, and then we went back 
again, taking our outfit of tools to work with. 
Alvin. still had the bear-cub with him. He 
rigged up a bottle and fed her on condensed milk. 
She was a cute little beggar when she wasn’t in 
one of her tantrums, and gave us some mighty 
big laughs at her odd tricks. Alvin named her 
Vixen, which was a pretty good name for her. 

We made our camp at the foot of the 
mountains, close by the big trap. Alvin said 
he’d keep his eye open for the “ Big Fellow,” as 
we ought to stand a good chance to get him now. 
I told him it was probable he had changed to 
some other location, and, anyway, his hide 
wouldn't be good much longer. 

We had our mine located inside a couple of 
days. The vein was a foot wide, three feet 
under the surface, and so nicely streaked with 
wire gold that we walked on air all the way to 
camp that evening. We had peaches and cream 
for supper on the strength of it, and Vixen got 
an extra bottle of milk. Alvin said I should 
have to go back with him and see his folks and 
be best man at the wedding, and then he went 
on talking about the things he could buy with 
fifty thousand dollars. “If that vein widens out 
as we go down,” he said, “we shall make a 
hundred thousand.” 

But it didn’t widen out; the blessed thing 
petered out entirely—it was nothing but a 
pocket! Of course, we hoped to find the true 
vein lower down, but we didn’t build any air- 
castles that evening. 

Well, that’s the way it went on all summer-- 
peaches and cream one day and bacon and 
beans the next. Just when we were dead-sure 
that we’d struck the real thing it would “pinch 
out.” 

We saw the “Big Fellow” once or twice 
during the summer. The first time we were 
returning from a hunt back on the mountains 
after sheep. We were following down a little 
stream in the bottom of a gulch, and, coming 
round a sharp bend, there he stood by the 
water's edge, not over a dozen yards away. 
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“Don't shoot!” cried Alvin, as I jerked my 
gun to my face; “it’s Aim!” I could see 
plainly enough that it was him; the gulch 
seemed to suddenly shrink to half its siz. He 
was certainly a hard-looking customer. His 
fur was all shed excepting a strip 
of long hair down the middle of his 
back that put one in mind of the 
bristles on a mad hog. He wasn’t at 
all put out by our coming on to him, 
for he stood there with his head down, 
sizing us up out of his wicked-looking 
eyes in a way that made me grip my 
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supply of grub, agreeing that we would try it 
again in the spring. We calculated there was 


bound to be a mother lode in that locality 
somewhere. 
away than we thought. 


There was, too, but it was farther 
The Coeur d’Alene 


“He stood there with his head down, sizing us up out of his wicked-looking eyes.” 


gun a little tighter. “After a bit he ambled off 
down the gulch, stopping once or twice to look 
back at us before he went out of sight. 

Pretty soon it began to be time to think of 
getting the traps out again. We had got enough 
rich ore out of the pockets in our prospects to 
more than pay us for our summer’s work, so we 
felt pretty comfortable as we laid in our winter 


mines were struck a year or two later on the 
other side of the range of hills where we were 
at work. 

Alvin built a house for the cub, joining it on 
to the cabin, and cut a hole through so that he 
could look in and watch her when it became 
time for her to “hole up” for the winter. She 
was a good-sized cub by this time, had lost her 
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baby ways, and was inclined to be rough in her 
playful tussles with Alvin. 

By the first snow we had the traps all out and 
ready for business. It fell to me to take the 
horses out to the river valley for the winter. It 
would take four days to make the trip, so I 
made our old cabin a stopping-place, going and 
coming, and as some of our traps lay in that 
direction I arranged to look after them, while 
Alvin saw to the ones lying in the other 
direction. 

It snowed the night before I started, six or 
eight inches deep, and I shall never forget 
how bright and fair everything looked in the 
morning as I sat there on my horse shaking 
hands with my partner. 

The year of cainp life and roughing it had 
turned him as brown as a berry and put a 
sparkle in his eye and a grip in his hand that 
was good to see and feel. No man ever hada 
better comrade, and I loved him as I would 
a brother. ‘That was the last time I saw him 
alive. I rode off to the settlement, while 
he started on his trip over the trap-lines—a trip 
that was to end in as terrible a death as ever 
befell a man. 

We had set the big trap in the edge of a 
little clearing three or four miles from the 
cabin, in a location where we’d seen consider- 
able signs of the “ Big Fellow ” during the past 
month or so. Alvin attended to the baiting of 
the traps very carefully, for he was anxious 
to get the “ Big Fellow’s” skin, in order to have 
it made into a rug in time for a Christmas 
present for the girl. 

Well, the day after I left—I found all this out 
later on from the diary he left behind him—he 
hadn't got over two miles from the cabin before 
he ran across the big tracks with the missing 
nail, which belonged to the “ Big Fellow.” He 
had come down out of the hills to feed on the 
caches of the pine-squirrels—just as I reckoned 
he would, when there were a few inches of snow. 
He was headed in the direction of the number 
six, and travelling as if he had already scented 
the bait. I know how Alvin must have felt 
following along in those tracks, picturing to 
himself the big brute ahead, fast in the trap. 

When the tracks got up to within a couple of 
hundred yards of where the trap was set they 
turned to one side. Alvin thought the wind must 
have veered and brought the scent to the bear 
from another direction. He kept his eyes open 
for a sign of the brute, and made his way to the 
clearing. The snow covering everything, he 
couldn’t make out if the trap had gone or not, 
so he walked over to the pen and stooped down 
‘to see if it was still there, under the snow. 

Just then there came a loud “ Woof!” from 


behind him, and he whirled round, took a step 
backward—and set his foot on the pen of the 
number six just as the head and shoulders of the 
“ Big Fellow” came into sight on the other side 
of the clearing! My partner involuntarily threw 
up his hands as the jaws, with their big blunt 
teeth, went smashing into his leg. As he did 
so he lost his grip on his gun, which landed in 
the snow. 

Alvin had been carrying his gun at full cock, 
which was very natural under the circumstances, 
and when it struck the ground it went off. 
There being nothing else around for the bullet 
to hit, it crashed right into the eye of the “ Big 
Fellow,” and he dropped dead like a stone. 

As soon as he saw that the bear was dead, 
Alvin set about planning how to get his 
leg out of the grip of the trap. The bone 
wasn’t broken, but, with the grip of the jaws and 
the teeth boring into the flesh, the pain was 
almost unendurable. There was nothing to be 
done but to smash the trap somehow or other, 
and Alvin took the only way it could be done. 
He managed to get hold of his gun, and shot 
first one spring, and then the other, to pieces. 
All he had to do then was to pull the jaws open, 
and he was free. Next he tore a sleeve off his 
shirt, bandaged up the leg, and then set to work 
to skin the bear. By the time he had finished 
his leg began to swell—he had been caught at 
the ankle-joint — so he started back for the 
cabin. Before he got there his leg was so bad 
that he had to cut himself a crutch. The “ Big 
Fellow’s” skin was a load for a strong man in 
itself, but he didn’t mean to leave it behind. It 
was evening when he got back. 

Being a doctor, he knew what was the matter 
with him. Blood-poisoning had set in, and he 
started to do what he could to ward it off. Then 
he wrote down in his little diary the facts of 
what had happened that day. He had sent by 
me for several different kinds of medicines that 
I was to get at the railroad hospital, and he 
wrote that he hoped I should get back before 
anything serious set in. His leg pained him so 
much that he couldn’t sleep that night, and by 
morning it had swelled up half as big as his 
body. He wrote some more in the book then, 
saying he had a high fever, and wasn’t able to 
get out of his bunk. This was the last he wrote. 
You see, the teeth of that trap still had some of 
the dried blood of the old she-bear on them, 
and that had given him the blood-poisoning she 
was suffering from, and made his case worse 
from the start. 

I got back on the evening of the fourth day, 
and the sight that met my eyes as I opened the 
cabin door was one I’ve tried hard to forget but 
never shall. Poor Alvin was lying on the cabin 
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“He threw up his hands as the jaws, with their big blunt teeth, went smashing into his leg.” 


floor—dead. That she-devil of a bear-cub had 
attacked him before he died, for there were 
handfuls of her fur in his fists. Now she lay 
curled up on the “ Big Fellow’s” skin, and when 
she let out a growl and sprang at me as I came 
near I didn’t take time to shoot, but brought 
my gun down on her head and killed her. 

Well, there isn’t much more to tell. I buried 
him on a little knoll close to the cabin, and 
sent his belongings, with word of his death, 
back tothe girl. I got a letter from her in time. 
Poor child! She blamed herself for not marry- 
ing him just as he was. It was a pitiful letter, 
covered with tear-blots. 


I had the “ Big Fellow’s” skin fixed up into 
a rug, and sent it to her for Christmas, just as 
poor Alvin wanted to do. She wrote me another 
letter, thanking me for my kindness and saying 
she felt she would never live to enjoy it. She 
sent me a little keepsake, in remembrance of 
them both—this locket, with her portrait and 
Alvin’s inside. 

She died the next spring—of nothing but a 
broken heart, I expect. And when my time is 
up, and I take that ride with the boatman that 
we all must take, I hope that she and Alvin will 
be among the first to welcome old “ Hank ” on » 
the other side. 


TULSI 


RAM’S 


TIGER. 


BY THOMAS H. TRIPP. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


A very remarkable story trom Rajputana. The author learnt the details from Mr. W. D. Rollins, 
now of the Diocesan High School for Boys, Rangoon, who formerly lived in Rajputana. Mr. 
Rollins writes: ‘The incidents occurred about 1904, and the story is quite correctly related.” 


WISH that you had not to go out 
to-day,” said the runner’s wife, as 
she prepared him some cakes for 
the journey; “I had such evil 
= dreams last night that my heart 
misgives me for your safety. Can you not get 
a substitute, for to-day at least ?” 

“Not at such short notice,” said Tulsi Ram, 
busily sorting out the letters which had been 
given him for Thakore. “ But what is it that 
you fear? It is some months now since 
Govind Naik encountered that wandering 
leopard—and his hurt was but small. All this 
time I have passed twice daily between Kerail 
and Thakore, and have seen naught more 
dangerous than sambur— though, indeed,” 
added the runner, reflectively, “the spoor of 
larger ‘beasts has been visible on the path at 
times. Now, were there dacoits on the 
road ——” 

The road to which Tulsi Ram referred was a 
foot-worn track connecting the villages of Kerail 
and Thakore. For about one-half of its length 
it wound through some of the wildest country 
in Rajputana. 

“Yes,” continued Tulsi Ram, “it is too late 
to secure a substitute to-day ; and these mails 
must be carried to Thakore without fail, if I am 
to retain my employment. But, lest your dreams 
portend evil, wife, I shall sharpen my spear and 


keep a very good watch, going and coming. 
The rest is with the gods!” 

“To whom I shall make proper offerings—ill 
though we can afford the cost,” said his wife, 
impressively, “if they preserve you from danger.” 
She then handed him a small packet of cakes, 
which he placed in a pocket of his tunic. 

Tulsi Ram next proceeded to whet the blade 
of the short spear with which post-carriers in 
the country districts are armed. Before he 
left, his wife, with the notion of averting mis- 
fortune from him, passed her hands down his 
face, cracking her knuckles and uttering an 
intercessory prayer to Vishnu. : 

At an easy jog-trot the runner passed through 
the fields outside of Kerail, and was soon out of 
sight in the scrub-land beyond. With only an 
occasional halt to remove a thorn from his foot, 
or, perchance, to alter the position of the bag 
slung over his left shoulder, he trotted, slacken- 
ing to a fast walk where a hill intervened ; and 
to-day he was careful to nurse his strength, lest 
he should be suddenly called upon to exert all 
his powers in flight or in skirmish. In about an 
hour’s time he had climbed to the edge of the 
forest-land, wherein danger to life might be 
more reasonably expected to occur. Here, in 
the shade, he halted for a few minutes in order 
to refresh himself for the smart run he proposed 
to take through the_forest. 
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“T fear the stream,” he muttered; ‘it is so 
cool and inviting that it is thereabouts a wild 
beast is most likely to lurk. And it is there that 
one must needs go slowly and carefully with an 
eye to muggers (alligators), and the staff to feel 
for unusual depth of water owing to a distant 
freshet. However, it is all with the gods,” he 
grunted, and, having girded afresh his loins, 
sought the path once more. 

With every mile the enclosing jungle grew 
denser and quieter, the vista at every turn 
greener, colouring the very sunlight that filtered 
through the foliage overhead. The soft “pat- 
pat” of the runner’s hastening feet awoke little 
sound, and he was careful to tread between, or 
stride over, such dried litter as had fallen along 
the path.” Bravely did he jingle his bells, 
especially as he approached those bits of adjoin- 
ing shrubbery which had always appeared to 
him likely lurking-places for felines on the 
watch for the smaller game that frequently used 
the open path in preference to the forest-ways, 
with their deadly possibilities. 

After he had gone about three miles Tulsi 
Ram arrived at the ravine which intersected the 


path, and formed a kind of boundary between 
the areas of the forest it divided off. 

A gloomy place is that ravine. It is some 
fifty feet deep and about one hundred yards 
wide, and in its hollow runs the drainage of the 
adjoining hill-sides—a stream perhaps thirty 
paces wide in the hot months, but a raging, 
impassable torrent when the rains fill it from 
bank to bank with sudden freshets. Its shores 
are strewn with loose pebbles, which slide away 
under foot with uncanny loudness ; the water’s 
edge is lined with clumps of overgrown reeds, 
and the stream itself is dark with reflections, 
with many a deep hole where the mugger lies 
ever-watchful.. 

Here it was that Govind Naik’s predecessor 
vanished, mail-bag and all, a victim to a 
patrolling alligator; it was here that Govind 
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Naik himself startled a leopard into attack as 
the brute was returning from the water’s edge 
dragging a foolish barking-deer. 

It was here that Tulsi Ram’s wonderful 
experience began with a short, grating tiger-roar 
that held him spellbound even as he was about 
to enter the stream. So sudden and so unex- 
pected was the sound that he could not for the 
life of him say whence it came. He stood 
motionless as the stream murmured noisily 
past, his faculties completely numbed. Then 
there was a crashing noise in a reed-clump not 
two paces from him, followed by a loud splash, 
and he saw an alligator dive hurriedly for the 
higher reaches of the stream. 

The reptile must have been lying in wait for 
some unwary deer or pig, and had been driven 
by the tiger’s growl into abandoning its situation 
in order to betake itself into an element where 
it would have all the advantage in defence or 
attack. 

The cccurrence served to arouse the runner, 
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and he now realized that he had by a hair’s- 
breadth only escaped destruction from the 
mugger. But this was poor consolation any- 
how, for he believed he had merely exchanged 
one form of death for another equally cruel. 

It has been said that the unfortunate man did 
not know where the tiger was. For this very 
reason retreat was as open to danger as an 
advance, and the remaining course of action left 
him—to seek the nearest tree and to climb it— 
had in it as much peril as another. He 
accordingly determined upon an advance, feign- 
ing unconcern, and trusting to it to discourage 
an attack. So, reversing his spear, which he 
used to sound the ford at every step, and 
scanning the clear water for further signs of the 
mugger, he crossed. With manya furtive glance 
he climbed the pebbly shore, and, loudly 
jangling his bells, entered the forest. - 

The runner, at a smart jog-trot, had gone 
about two hundred yards from the stream when 
a slowly-forming suspicion that he was being 
followed crystallized into a conviction. He 
threw a glance over his shoulder and came 
almost to a stop. 

Not thirty paces behind him a large tiger 
followed, easily keeping pace with him ! 


“A larde tiger followed, easily keeping pace with him!” 
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Automatically the terrified Tulsi Ram con- 
tinued to run, and for a space his brain refused 
to plan coherently. By the time the man re- 
covered from the shock occasioned by his dis- 
covery he had travelled some distance. He 
straightway threw another fleeting glance back- 
ward to see whether the tiger still followed, and, 
if so, whether it had diminished the distance 
which had originally separated them. To his 
immense relief, he perceived that, as well as he 
could gauge, the space had not materially 
altered. But then there came an assailing fear 
that the brute was merely “ marking time” until 
he was near enough to its lair to suit its con- 
venience. The bare notion set him sprinting, 
but he soon fell back to his usual pace, being 
painfully conscious that if he were compelled to 
slacken to a walk he might encourage his pur- 
suer to immediate attack. So, praying fervently 
that he might encounter another wayfarer or a 
traveller by cart, whose presence might serve to 
turn back the tiger, he continued to jog along, 
jingle-jangling his bells. 

And all the time the tiger followed, keeping 
pace with him. As mile after mile went slowly 
by without producing any alteration for the 
worse in his situation, Tulsi Ram began to lose 
his fear of attack, though his nerves were sorely 
tried. 

Presently the forest began to thin, to be 
gradually replaced by a belt of undulating scrub, 
wherein were scattered huge boulders. By 
this time the mental strain was beginning to 
materially affect the runner's endurance. Judge, 
then, of his elation, when, fagged, he resolved 
to risk breaking into a walk, and halted upon a 
rise in the path to take breath, a backward 
look showed him the tiger about to leave the 
path in the direction of some deep shade on the 
right. His relief very nearly caused a collapse. 
He ground his teeth, however, and walked on 
till he dropped utterly exhausted in his tracks. 
He lay there by the roadside, in the shadow of 
a bush to which he had dragged himself, com- 
pletely indifferent as to his position, until with 
returning energy came a dread of delay, when 
he resumed the journey to Thakore. 

A local mavwarri acted as postmaster for the 
people of Thakore. Before his store gathered 
those who expected communications from the 
outer world, together with the idlers and gossips. 
‘This would be about noon, when the runner was 
due to arrive. But it lacked nearly half an hour 
to the usual time when at last a far-off jingling 
of post-bells betokened his approach. 

“He is early to-day !” was the banal remark 
of many. ‘It must be some special communi- 
cation,” hazarded one. And the marwarrt’s 
curiosity brought him waddling into the street, 
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to gather the sooner some notion of the reason 
for such earliness on the runner's part. 

“T was followed by a tiger!” panted out Tulsi 
Ram in reply, and by degrees gave his story to 
the excited crowd. Some believed him, and 
were astonished ; others pooh-poohed it, and the 
marwarrt \aughed ponderously. 

“Do you think I am a child?” he said, 
derisively. ‘To think that a tiger was content 
to follow without attack for such a distance !” 

“Tt is true, maharaj,” protested Tulsi Ram. 

“Tut-tut, man! The sun has caused you to 
see a phantom. ‘lake some medicine before 
you fall ill.” 

The news spread quickly through the village, 
and many were the witticisms Tulsi Ram had 
to suffer when he prepared, later, to set out 
for Kerail. 

“Mind that his lordship is not waiting to 
escort you back,” shouted someone after him. 
This last suggestion haunted Tulsi Ram. 

“Suppose that the brute is there when I 
return,” he said to himself. “Can I hope to 
escape with my life again?” There was, also, 
his young wife to consider. 

He had resolved to return and tell the post- 
master that he would not run alone to Kerail 
that day, and was actually retracing his steps, 
when reflection showed him how such an action 
would cause him to fall in the general esteem 
of all; even his wife might privily believe what 
others would assuredly say—that he had conjured 
up a phantom, and, childlike, had then grown 
afraid of it Besides, the memory of the jeers 
he had already suffered rankled within him. 
Moreover, if he found no one willing to accom- 
pany him, and the post was not carried that day, 
would not his credit with the Government be 
prejudiced? His dismissal might very easily 
ensue, and times were hard. So he turned again 
up the trail to Kerail. 

It will be remembered that the tiger had, 
upon the edge of the forest, turned off the path 
and sought a shaded knoll on the right, which 
was in full view from the path. As he arrived 
in the vicinity Tulsi Ram scanned the knoll for 
signs of the brute, recklessly jogging on, with a 
jingling of his bells. And his sensations may be 
easier imagined than described when he saw the 
tiger reclining in the shade, watching the path 
to Kerail. 

As the man came into line the brute rose 
lazily to its feet, stretched itself with a hideous 
yawn, and slunk down towards the path. Poor 
Tulsi Ram prepared for death. 

But he would die fighting, he swore, and 
gripped his spear. Yet he continued to run, 
for an inarticulate hope was his that the tiger 
might be content merely to follow him, as before. 
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At every step he expected to run into the 
tiger—every bush, to his excited fancy, held the 
brute. With each successive disappointment the 
mental strain grew more acute, and more than 
once he almost stopped, determined to challenge 
the issue. 

It was fortunate that Tulsi Ram did nothing 
of the sort; for presently, to his utter amaze- 
ment, he realized that the tiger zas content to 
merely follow him. And follow him it did to 
the stream, where it laid itself down upon the 
bank and watched him cross ! 

Warned by his recollection of the manner in 
which his story had been received in Thakore, 
Tulsi Ram was Careful not to repeat it heedlessly 
to the people of Kerail. His wife was filled 
with awe and gratitude to the gods for their 
intervention, and made haste to fullil her vows. 
The danger was past, she assured him, nor 
would it threaten again. So it was with an easy 
heart that Tulsi Ram set out the next morning. 

But as he arrived at the stream the runner 
became aware of a foreboding of danger. Strong, 
however, in the conviction that the gods would 
preserve him, he continued, yet not without 
uneasy and furtive glances backward. 

Scarcely fifty paces had he gone from the 
ford when once more the tiger appeared upon 
the path behind him, and with a groan of despair 
the runner prepared to endure the horror and 
uncertainty of the previous day —if not death. 

Marvellous to relate, the procedure of the 
previous morning was adhered to in practically 
every detail. 

The wits of Thakore had been sharpening 
their jeers, and Tulsi Ram’s arrival was the 
signal for a roar of rough chaff that goaded him 
into swearing “upon his string” that the tiger 
had again followed him that morning. 

The sacredness of the oath silenced outward 
expressions of disbelief, yet many were there 
who hailed eagerly any suggestion that they 
should try to gain a sight of such a miracle, and 
in the end they determined to go into the forest 
and to take up before duwn such positions as 
would command the path—all this out of 
hearing by Tulsi Ram, lest it might seem that 
they still doubted his wonderful story. 

And the gods were good to Tulsi Ram. In 
the perverseness of things these spectators 
might well have been denied proof of the 
runner’s story till they tired of the early rising 
and trouble which seemed essential to success. 
Perched upon trees, with bated breath the men 
of Thakore beheld for themselves the marvel 
repeated. 

In the course of time Tulsi Ram grew so 
used to being accompanied by the tiger that he 
became convinced that the animal embodied 


his tutelary spirit, and he felt uneasy when the 
exigencies of its existence caused its absence on 
hunting excursions, and left him to run alone 
through the forest. 

On one such occasion he had barely forded 
the stream than a vicious grunt above him, on 
the bank, apprised him of a danger he had 
barely time to avoid by leaping aside. 

A boar, unable to arrest its truculent charge, 
splashed into the stream. Before it was out, 
Tulsi Ram, holding his bells that they might 
not jingle, was fleeing up the path, trusting to 
make sume easy tree in time. The boar was 
after him, though, giving him no opportunity. 

The runner, in a fleeting glance, beheld it 
almost upon him. He swerved sharply, and it 
rattled past, grunting. In a flash it had turned, 
and the man again avoided its deadly rush 
But how long could he maintain the game, 
especially after a seven-mile run? At the next 
charge, therefore, he stood firm till the boar 
almost had him, then stabbed and just escaped 
the fatal collision. 

Quicker still—the pain inflaming its rage— 
the boar wheeled to charge again. As he 
turned, the lithe, striped form of the tiger—Tulsi 
Ram’s tiger—flashed out from behind a bush. 
The next instant the combatants were lost in 
dust, while the air throbbed with squeals and 
snarls. Petrified, the runner stood, watching. 

Hither and thither dashed the boar, grazing 
against trees to rub off his assailant. But the 
tiger’s hold was perfect, and his talons sank 
cruelly into the bristly body he held. Presently 
a paw shot out and sank in a grip around the 
pig’s snout. Some moments they paused thus, 
straining, the one to prevent and the other to 
achieve the dislocation he had worked for. 
But the boar was tough, and bravely sustained 
the strain of the powerful leverage exerted. 
Suddenly “Stripes” let go the snout. For a 
moment the boar’s head swung to the right, but 
the tiger was quicker and darted at the exposed 
throat. 

The boar ceased to grunt. In a few seconds 
it was tottering. It fell, and the tiger drank its 
blood pantingly. 

Thus long Tulsi Ram waited. Then, lest the 
fierceness of the battle had changed his guardian’s 
disposition towards him, he stole away, made a 
detour, and ran towards Thakore. 

One more extraordinary incident of these 
months awaits narration to complete this true 
account of an unfortunate man’s experience. 

Whenever it was in the neighbourhood the 
tiger accompanied Tulsi Ram. So secure did 
the runner become in his belief that it haunted 
the track only to protect him that he had no 
scruples in asking a friend to act as substitute 
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on a certain 
happy occa- 
sion in his 
family. Nor 
did Hari Chan 
fear to meet 
his friend’s 
“guardian angel.” Alas, for 
their confidence! That day 
the mails did not reach Tha- 
kore, nor did Hari Chan 
return alive to Kerail. 

They found him dead in 
the path, a few yards from 
the stream — struck down 
from behind. But no attempt 
had been made to eat him. 
He had paid the forfeit of 
strangeness only. There- 
after—needlessto say—Tulsi 
Ram’ got no other substi- 
tute. If he was ill, the post 
accumulated, or, if the mail 
was important, then half-a- 
dozen men armed with axes 
and scythes escorted the bag to 
Thakore and back. But the next hot 
season was prolonged beyond recol- 
lection—even the forest stream dried 
—and the game fled to the high 
lands. With them ‘Went Tulsi - 
“The lithe, striped form of the tiger flashed out from behind « bush.” Ram’s tiger, never, to return, 


|'MY WANDERINGS. 
| IN CRETE. 


From a Photo, by R. Behaeddin, Crete. 


BY PROFESSOR C. H. HAWES. 


Professor Hawes went to Crete on a ‘“head-hunting” expedition—to study the head-forms of 


the inhabitants, ancient and modern—and to make sundry other anthropological investigations. 


In 


these articles he sets forth his experiences, incidentally describing some very curious customs 
which he encountered during his travels. 


IT was early in the spring of 1909 that 
I set out for the island of Crete on a 
scientific expedition which was to 
last about four months, picking up 
the threads of a journey interrupted 
in 1905. The island being then in the throes 
of insurrection, I had been attacked in the 
mountains and finally prevented from com- 
pleting my work by hostilities between the 
insurgents and the international troops. 

It might be thought that scientists, of all 
people, would be the worst of stay-at-home 
sinners ; but in these days there are compensa- 
tions even to a professorial career, and in the 
pursuit of their investigations scientists are scat- 
tered over the world. Geologists, geographers, 
botanists, and anthropologists all have to take 
to the field, and even mathematicians are called 
upon to assist in the discovery of the Poles. 

Anthropologists are especially called upon to 
go abroad in the pursuit of their investigations, 
and it was at the request of the British Associa- 
tion that I made two expeditions to Crete to 
study the physical features of the modern popu- 
lation and the bones and skulls of the ancients, 
with a view to determining their race origins. 

Crete is a surprising island in many ways. 


I. 


Although it lies in the Mediterranean, within 
two hundred miles of the shores of Africa, snow 
is to be seen at midsummer on Mount Ida and on 
the range of the White Mountains. Although 
the people are quick and intelligent—far more 
so than the average British labourer—yet they 
are primitive in many of their institutions and 
methods. . Roads, for instance, are only now 
being made, and -at present extend but a few 
miles outside of the principal towns, Canea and 
Candia. 

The wheeled vehicle made its first appearance 
this century, much to the dismay of the ponies, 
mules, and asses. No motor-car could have 
been more terrifying to them, and to induce 
one’s steed to pass a superannuated carriage, 
imported from Athens to take visitors out to 
Knossos, was to tax the persuasive powers of 
voice and whip and servant. When to one 
carriage was added a second in succession, the 
thing became impossible. Travel in Crete is 
very much as it was two or three thousand 
years ago. Having planned your journey 
on a Greek map you go into the bazaar, 
or send your servant, and hire two mules or 
ponies that are sure-footed and can be trusted 
to negotiate precipices and torrent-beds without 
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turning a hair. Much haggling ends in your 
paying a price largely in excess of that paid by 
the native, and then the following morning the 
process of starting has to be faced. You have 
made a worthy resolve to set out early and 
avoid travelling in the noonday heat. Breakfast 
is actually ready and you congratulate yourself 
on the prospect of being in the saddle by five 
o'clock, but you have forgotten that you are in 
the Orient. Your faithful servant waits until 
you are quite ready and then goes in search 
of the ponies. Minutes go by and merge 
into half an hour, and when you are thoroughly 
worked up he returns, entirely unconscious that 
things have not gone as they should do. Your 
small stock of patience has stretched yet further, 
for there is still the lading of the animals to be 
attended to,-and as everything, from your bed 
and bedding to your instruments and papers, 
has to be securely tied on, it is a work of time 


In this mountain valley were 
found the remains of a pigmy 
hippopotamus that probably lived 

hundreds of thousands of years ago. 


From a Photograph. 


as well as skill. Tinned foods must be included 
in your baggage, and, as I was leaving the main 
tracks far behind, I carried even bread with me. 
In the loading, bundles have to be chosen to 
balance each other, and so roped that they do 
not shake loose from the saddle. Should the 
pack -saddle (on which you ride with a rug 
thrown over it) be unevenly weighted, after some 
hours you will be uncomfortably aware of it. 
A high wind broadside on, or a little extra jolt- 
ing, may result in your describing an arc of a 
circle towards the underside of the beast. The 
pack-saddle proves a too irresistible companion, 
and, having applied your efforts for so long to 
keeping it company, it does not occur to you 
until too late that it is unwise to join in the 
revolution. 


We have to go back to a very early date to 
find the Cretans without horses. The earliest 
record of the coming of the horse to Crete is in 
my possession. It may even point to the first 
horse that ever arrived in the island. The 
figure of a horse, with a tree in the background, 
is cut intaglio in one side of a three-sided seal- 
stone. Perhaps the owner, who used it to stamp 
the clay seals of that prehistoric period, was a 
horse-dealer, like the Iceni of Norfolk, only 
thousands of years before them. Or perhaps _ 
in the course of his import and export trade, 
carried on nearly two thousand five hundred 
years before Christ, he had acquired a horse in 
exchange. One wonders whether his neighbours 
envied him this strange animal, and asked him 
sarcastically if he were going to keep a menagerie, 
and chaffed him about his white elephant. Now 
the Cretans are so wedded to their animals that 
they have a saying that nobody walks but asses 


and dogs; and the Greek word which signifies 
an estate means in Crete an animal. 

Even had the horse appeared a thousand 
years earlier in Crete than this, he would still 
have to be regarded as a new-comer, compared 
with an animal who resided in the mountain 
valley of the above illustration. Here Miss Bate, 
an English scientist, found teeth of a pigmy 
hippopotamus that lived probably hundreds 
of thousands of years ago. The strange part 
of it is that he should have lived at an altitude 
of four thousand feet above the sea, for we 
associate hippopotami with tropical forests and 
torrid pools, not with snow and mountains. 
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For these reasons it was thought that Crete 
must have been at that period at a much lower 
level and partly submerged. But Miss Bate 
comes forward with a more probable explana- 
tion. She has found remains of the same 
species at present day sea-level in a similar 
formation, and therefore most probably of the 
same geological date. Hence the sea-level was 
the same then as now, and the island had not 
been rising since to that extent. But how 
explain the vagaries of a tropical beast who 


The oldest human remains discovered in Crete—These skulls are three thousand seven hundred years old. 


CRETE. Sir 


dation was like that was sof fine, and my 
hearers really saw the joke. 

Some travellers carry a small tent. ‘Two such 
travellers — ladies — met with an unfortunate 
experience. In making a fire for their evening 
meal they inadvertently used a branch of an 
olive tree. The next morning the two ladies 
were taking their baths in rubber tubs under the 
shelter of a wall when the irate owner of the olive 
tree arrived on the scene, and there and then 
enforced his claims—at a very unfair advantage! 


From a Photograph. 


should elect to make his residence in the snow- . 


clad mountains? Miss Bate suggests that, like 
his human successors, he was driven to take 
refuge in the mountains, and thus represents 
the last of his race in Crete. Moreover, in those 
far-away days this region, as indeed the whole 
of Crete, was more wooded, damper, and warmer. 

It was in this neighbourhood that an incident 
occurred which illustrates the difficulties of 
travel in the island. The traveller who can, 
with. the advice of his guide, pick and choose 


the large villages or a monastery at which to , 


stay the night is lucky ; but if his duties land 
him, as they frequently did me, at a small 
village, then the accommodation is quite in 
keeping with the “simple life.” At-the village 
of Meskla, where the landlord descended his 
own chimney and made off with my purse, my 
servant had constructed a bed for me with box- 
lids and odd blocks of wood, while he slept out- 
side under an olive tree. Of course, the floor 
under such conditions is Mother Earth—but 
that would not matter if it were not populous. 
At Roukaka I was offered such a shelter, very 
limited in space, with the usual agricultural 
implements lying around and a cow-byre on the 
other side of a thin partition. I inquired if this 
was the best “hotel” that this large and well- 
known village could afford, and I was assured 
that it was “fine.” I asked what the accommo- 


But to return to the pigmy hippopotamus. 
We cannot tell who was the enemy who drove 
this little animal to seek his stronghold in the 
mountains. ‘We find no evidence that man 
lived in Crete so long ago as to have been the 
companion or enemy of the pigmy hippopotamus. 
Indeed, we have so far only found traces of 
men’s handiwork, such as stone axes, pottery, 
and bone awls, that carry us back ten thousand 
years or so. No tools of man belonging to the 
Old Stone Age have yet been discovered in 
Crete, notwithstanding the manifold excavations. 
As an island it may have escaped the great 
movement of palzolithic peoples, but it seems 
probable that, as the string of islands between 
Italy and Africa united the two during the 
existence of early man, so Crete remained joined 
to Asia Minor while man was wandering 
betweea Africa and Asia. 

What are the oldest human remains found 
in the island? At the eastern end British 
excavators discovered about ninety skulls and a 
number of the bones of skeletons. The oldest 
of these do not go back earlier than 2500 B.C. 
That is, of course, youthful compared with skull- 
caps and jaws found in Central and Northern 
Europe, some of which are scores of thousands 
of years old. This time I found awaiting me a 
quite recent find of four ancient skulls and 
portions of a fifth in a most excellent state 
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of preservation. This 
they owed to having lain 
in a muddy deposit, 
like a natural plaster of 
Paris, for they were 
about three thousand 
seven hundred years 
old. They were dis- 
covered at a depth of 
more than twenty feet, 
on the bank of an old 
river, in the course of 
widening a well. Four 
of the people to whom 
these skulls once be- 
longed appear to have 
been women, and ap- 
parently none of them 
reached to a good old 
age, for they died be- 
tween the ages of thirty 
and forty-five. They 
were short of stature, 
apparently actively’ in- 
clined, strong in the arm, 
but a civilized people and in no way coarse. 
They possessed moderate sized teeth, in good 
condition, excepting one of the women, who 
must have suffered badly from 
toothache. The bones of one 
of these ancient people display 
a curious feature and suggest a 
gruesome custom; still practised 
to-day in Greece, 
though not in 
Crete. The bones 


A Cretan baby, showing the 
curious custom of swaddling 
that prevails 


From a Photograph. 


Where is the diference? The three older children Daderweat the head-binding operation, while the three 


From a) younger 


and the skull fragment and jaw are all of a deep 
wine colour, while all the other bones are of an 
old ivory or light muddy hue. It is not a colour 
which one would attribute to any chemical 
process of the soil, and the bonts of 
all these individuals were found in the 
same deposit. The phenomenon can, 
perhaps, be explained in the light of 
the following facts. 

For the last three or four thousand 
years the practice of reinterment has 


The only Mohammedan baby the Author was allowed to 
photograph. 


obtained in Crete. After two to five years the 
bones of the deceased are collected and re- 
interred. In the course of my travels in 1909 
I came to a village on the 
north side of Lake Copais, in 
Northern Greece. Here in 
the church was a gruesome 
sight —a basket filled with 
bones, from which 
a skull and a thigh- 
bone peeped out; 
others were tied ina 
great handkerchief, 
and, to show the 
care that had been 
taken, there was on 
the top a small paper 
parcel containing 
bones of the fingers 
and toes. The cus- 
tom here was to 
bury for five years in 
light wooden cofgns, 
and thendigthem up 


hotograph, 
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and place them in the church, until sufficient had 
accumulated for the priest to read the necessary 
service, when they were consigned ¢# masse to 
acommon grave. Thus land was economized, 


and the limited churchyard did duty for 
centuries. But the explanation of the curious 
colour of the ancient bones is to be sought in a 
practice observed in this village, but unknown 
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as we crossed the court of the mosque would 
have had a fit had he known we were defiling it 
with infidel bones. 

The custom of reinterment to which I have . 
alluded stood me in good stead. Some weeks 
later I was staying at the most famous monastery 
in Crete—Arkadhi—and, on inquiry, was led to 
a memorial tower erected to commemorate the 
great revolutions against the 
Turks in 1821 and 1866, in 
which the monastery played so 
conspicuous a part. Enteringthe 
tower, the vice-abbot pointed 
through a hole in the floor to 
the grim contents below. There 
were piles of skulls—two thou- 
sand they said, but probably - 
five hundred would be nearer 
the truth. I lowered myself 
and leapt down, landing on a 
heap of skulls, and then pro- 
ceeded to select a series. This 
done, there arose the problem 
of my ascent from the nether 
world, but, there now being 


From a Photo. by R. Behaeddin, Crete. 


in Crete. In fact, when I mentioned 
it there the people were horrified. A 
friend of mine was passing through the 
village when he saw some women down 
at the stream washing and scraping the * 
bones of their deceased relatives prepa- 
ratory to depositing them in the church! 

Having examined the ancient Cretan 
skulls, and others found earlier, I was 
desirous of comparing them with 
modern Cretan skulls and other parts 
of the skeleton. I was not prepared to 
do murder, or, as a German anthro- 
pologist had done, to practise body- 
snatching! However, I knew of a cave 
full of human bones, which seemed to 
show no care or feeling on the part of 
relatives, and thither I made my way 
towards sunset with a Cretan servant, 
whose heart was in his boots, partly, I 
think, from fear of detection, and partly 
from dread of spirits. Nevertheless, we 
were successful, and re-entered the city 
gate with our saddle-bags stuffed, ap- 
parently with grass and fodder. I fear 


the mullah who was calling the muezzin 
Vol, xxvi—65. 


‘The house where the Author stayed. 
From a Photo, by R. Behacddin, Crete. 
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three persons on the scene, I was hauled up 
by the united efforts of the vice-abbot, a 
deacon, and my servant. Once more above 
ground, they produced, with special pride, the 
skull and shoulder-blade, with a hole in it, of a 
youth who had been shot by one of the rough 
hillmen of the neighbourhood a few years ago. 
Drawing up a bier as an impromptu table, 
and sending for a chair, I set to work to 
measure the skulls. It was interesting to find 
that several of them were of the same shape as 
some of those that dated back to 1800 B.c.—an 
interesting commentary on the permanence of 
the shape of the head. Of course, the head- 
form of a people is not proof against alteration 
from a mixture of races, from immigrants of a 


” different type, and Crete has had its immigra- 
tions. Hence to-day there is a difference ; 
Cretans are rather broader-headed, and about 
two inches taller on the average, than their 
early ancestors. 

Peoples who are markedly-broad-headed are 
more or less flattened at the back of the head. 
We English are long-headed and generally 
markedly projecting in that region. Some of 
the flattest-headed people in the world are found 
among the Armenians and the tribesmen in the 
highlands of Asia Minor; and we know that 
some of them practise the custom of bandaging 
the babies’ heads in order to get them the 
approved shape. 

Knowing this, I was anxious to find out if 
the same cause had not produced a similar 
result in Crete. If we omit the better-educated 
people in the towns and in one village in the 
mountains, all Cretan mothers bind the heads 
of their children when tiny, in order to make 
them of a nice round form. In fact, when I was 
pressing home my questions in order to make 
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quite sure of the object the mothers had in view, 
one of them told me that I had a “very bad 
head,” and that my bumps and ridges ought to 
have been smoothed away in my infancy. Yet, 
after a fairly exhaustive inquiry, I came to the 
conclusion that the bandaging in Crete is never 
tight and lasts for so short a time that nothing 
is effected. In cases of deformation at birth, 
however, the accompanying massage probably 
restores the normal condition more quickly. 
One of the illustrations shows a baby twenty- 
three days old, the son of an Orthodox father, 
the other the forty-days-old son of Mussulman 
parents, with the grand name of Said Saidakis, 
the only one I was ever allowed to measure and 
photograph. As will be noticed, the father 


Spinalonga, the island of lepers. 


From a Photo. by R. Behaeddin, Crete, 


held the child while the mother was concealed. 
In the next picture we have the six children of 
a stonemason, of whom the three older ones 
had been bandaged as babies, and the three 
younger had escaped the process. 

If there are no marked results from the head- 
bandaging it is otherwise with the custom of 
swaddling. It seems curious and even cruel to 
us to see a baby bound tight, hand and foot, 
and when it cries it is obvious that it is 
because of the awful discomfort of the prisoned 
feeling. Cretan mothers, however, cannot under- 
stand how we can allow the baby to be restless 
and uncomfortable. Tightly swaddled, they say, 
the child lies still and contented, never able to 
overheat itself in hot weather by kicking and 
throwing its arms about, and in winter equally 
unable to throw off the clothes and so expose 
itself. Whatever we may think of swaddling, it 
appears to accomplish one thing—the prevention 
of bandiness. One never sees a bandy-legged 
Cretan. 

Anthropologists record the shapes of heads in 
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figures expressing the ratio of the breadth of 
the head to its length. I have invented an in- 
strument designed to enable me to reproduce 
the shape of the living head. If different races 
have a distinct shape of head, then we 
ought to be able to analyze a population that 
has become mixed, as most have in the course 
of history, and even before history began. 

An amusing incident happened in this con- 
nection in Candia. In perusing the drawings of 
heads that I had already taken, I noted one of 
a boy who gave his ancestry as coming from the 
eastern lowlands. I remarked to my servant 
that this could not be true, as that head-form 
could only come from the western highlands, and 
in particular from the district of Sphakia. ‘Go 
into the bazaar,” I said, ‘and find his father, and 


The Turkish cemetery outside Candia. 


ask him whence his father came.” My servant 
returned with the reply, “The father says that 
his father comes from the village of Askiphon, 
in Sphakia.” In a country where news travels 
not by newspapers but from mouth to mouth, 
rumour soon had it that I was a magician or a 
wizard. 

Candia is more populous than the capital, 
Canea, but, not being in close touch with the 
chief authorities, is more open to rumours. The 
large proportion of Mussulmans in a town where 
the Christians are trying to rid themselves of 
Turkish suzerainty gives rise to a fertile crop of 
gossip which is not always harmless, and as I lived 
in the Turkish quarter I was kept well supplied 


with alarms. To-day the Mussulmans number 
fewer than forty thousand, or about one-eighth 
of the total population of Crete, and the vast 
majority of them have very little Turkish blood 
in them. It was only in the seventeenth 
century that the Turks got a foothold in Crete, 
and Candia fell after the longest siege in history, 
lasting from 1648 to 1669. To-day the massive 
walls, counterscarps, and bastions of the Vene- 
tian city are among the finest existing. Other 
Venetian fortifications on the island of Spina- 
longa, off the north coast of Crete, are also 
fairly complete, and these enabled the garrison 
to hold out against the Turk until the early years 
of the eighteenth century. Unfortunately to-day 
this picturesque fortified island is given over to 
the lepers, the Mussulman occupants having 
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been bought out.. I well remember before this 
the horrible sight of these maimed and marred 
lepers, male and female, lying outside the gates 
of Candia, appealing to the wayfarer for alms. 
It was truly a Biblical scene. 

Outside the southern or Knossos gateway of 
Candia is a large Turkish cemetery, which 
probably had its origin as the resting-place of 
the first Turkish knights who fell in the great 
siege. On the vast wall of the sea-front stood, 
some few years ago, two stone pillars, of which 
but one now remains, to commemorate the 
heroic deeds of two Turkish knights who dared 
one another to penetrate into the defences of 
the city and who both perished in the attempt. 


(To be concluded.) = 


Miss Habersham as she appeared before leaving home. 


From a Photograph. 


THE FATE 


of the 


GIPSY QUEEN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


sequels. Here is a case in 
point. In our issue for 
September, 1910, we published an 


account of the life of Miss Jessie 
Habersham, a society belle of Balti- 


HS we have frequently pointed 
out, WipE WorLb stories 
often have most interesting 


GIRL WHO WED KING 
OF GYPSIES IS DEAD 


(erecta, ro THE RECON 
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a delle here who married “King 
Miebele ts dead tn @ Cinctnnatt hospital, ac- 
cOrdieg to a report’ received were by the 

Habersham. The 


women's father, A. W. 
woman who sacrificed sil for her views of 
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[GIRL GAVE UP 
| RICHES T0 WED 
GYPSIES’ KING 


And o'er the hills, and far 
Beyond their utmost purp! 
Beyond the night, acrose the day, 
‘Thro’ all the world she followed hin. 
fac’ —Pennyeah 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 15.—Beside the 
coffin of Jeasie Habersham Michele, 
beautiful even in death. Ler husband 
and her father mef for the first time. 
It was range meeting. For the 
father is A. W. Habersham, Baltinore 
broker, descendant of famous men. 
trained in the great field of modern 
business, cultured in the retinenients 
of society. While’ the husband i 
Jorgas Michele, king of the Gypsies. 
descendant of the uomads, trained in 
the open country, cultured in nothiug 
but the great love he bore for the girl 
‘| who left a life of luxury to marry him 
Back to hix mansiou in the Ea: 


ing train, Mv. Habersham will jour- 
ba 4 today. 

ack to the aimless, endless travels 
of his tribe, in a alow and jolting cov- 
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From the Chicago Record-Herald. 


more, who renounced home and friends to become the bride of a 


gipsy “king.” 


The cuttings here reproduced, from well-known 


American papers, tell the pathetic sequel to the story—of the untimely 
death of the young “queen ” in a hospital in giving birth to a child, of 
the bedside meeting of her gipsy husband and the sorrowing father 
who had so long sought his daughter in vain, and of the adoption of 


the “queen’s” child by Mr. Habersham. 


We desire to tender our 


thanks to the hundreds of readers in all parts of the United States 
who, remembering our story, have forwarded newspaper extracts 


dealing with the case. 


Society Girl Who Deserted — 
Home to Be Gypsy Queen, 
Dies After Many Hardships 


CINCINNATI 
terday closed the career of Miss Jes- 
Sle Habersham. davghter of HG. 
Mabersham. a rich Baltimore broker. 
who six years ago ran away from 
home and a social career to become a 
| Sypsy 

|The dying statement of Miss Hal 
i 1M the Seton hospital after give 
birth to a baby girl 


‘parents and became the queen of the 
Bypsis 
Misr Habersham was 25 years old 


cis Scott Key the composer of the 


Romany freedom and auletly disap- 


Peared lf was not until five years 


later that her family learned that she} 


had Jomed the gypsy band and ma: 
ried John Michele, the gypsy king 


complete stury of the remarkable hfe] Was Staying near 
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and the sreat-granddaugnter of Fran-|!! 


Nov 14.—Death pes-) She wrote a number of romantic let~ 


fers tm ne father, put for several 
months no information had been Fre- 
ceived from her 


Her Dying Starement. 


The girls statement here differs 
from the known facts In the case 
Sho asserted that she had been en 
tlced from home by an old gypsy 


Is the first| Woman who vetonged to 8 tribe that 


the Habersham 


She was then sold by 
woman to her nephew. the gyspy king 
for $900, and vompetied by him to 
work hard and ty endure more than 
the hardships of the ordinary gyp- 
tes 


Some strange tutluence held her with 


“Star Spangled Banner” she hag| the gypsies. sald the girl, and. wl 
she tmade 3e 

made her debut Dut after one year| (0 °Cucape, all were fruitiess It was 

im the social fe she felt the call of | [0 Sovame, MRC he ad = chance 


to wille to her father, snd then 
the tribe heard of her doing so and 
quietly moved away before the po 
lice authorities could reach her 


From the “ Detroit Journal. 


Their 


waym, perhaps, will never 


infant boy. with whore birth 
the young mother died yesterday in 
the Seton Hospital, will go home with 
{ts grandfather to be the heir of the 
Habersham name and fame, to inherit 
the wealth and the social position 
which his mother deserted for lore of 
a Gypsy King. 

It was five years ago. when Jersie 
Habersham was only 20, surrounded 
by all the luauries and permitted all 
the goodly pleasures mfoney could buy, 
that she vanished from ber father's 
mansion one summer day, while the 
&yPsies were camping on the ont- 
skirts of Baltimore. 

She communicated with b 
after she had journeyed far away wit 
her handsome rover husband. But she 
pea no veloh to return. pete hie 
appy in the open country. Since then 
Ishe has heen called Queen of Gy 
and bas traveled throughout the 
It happened the band was in 
city when the birth of ber child 
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of its grandfather. 


——-—__—— 
From the “ Boston Traveller.” 


Miss Habersham as she appeared after 
becoming a gipsy “ queen. 
From a Photograph. 
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An Earthquake Freak—A Tree Tied in a Knot—‘‘Steamboat Rock,” etc. 


Sag ERE is a striking photograph show- 
ing what an earthquake can do 
when in a sportive mood. The 
cellar represented belongs to Mr. 
Paul Masson, a wine merchant, of 
San José, California. On the morning of April 
18th, 1906, it contained a stock of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand bottles, all neatly 
arranged. Then came the earthquake, and 
when the proprietor was able to enter his 
cellar again he found it in the state shown 
in the picture, Sixty-two thousand four 
hundred and fifty-eight bottles, by actual 


count, were broken, and the remainder thrown 
about in the wildest confusion. It is curious, 
with such a large number of bottles, that 
the “quake” should have come within a 
few dozen of demolishing an exact half of the 
stock. 

The extraordinary tree next shown is a digger 
pine, and grows on an old miner’s trail in 
Yuba, County, California. It was probably 


tied in this fashion by some sportive prospector 
when quite a sapling many years ago, and 
seems to be getting along very well, in spite 
of the queer kink in its anatomy. 


BS: a ~ 


The result of an carthquake—Over sixty thousand bottles of wine were broken—aslmost exactly half the stock, 


From a Photograph. 
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The two trees shown in the photograph here 
reproduced have an interesting history. They 
are to be seen in the main street of Thorshavn, 
the capital of the Faroe Islands. Trees 
resolutely refuse to grow in these islands, except 


A tree tied in a knot. 
From a Photograph. 


in some few shel- 
tered spots, and 
the inhabitants 
therefore prize 
them greatly. 
When the road 
was made it was 
decided to leave 
the trees in the 
middle of the car- 
riage - way, rather 
than be guilty of 
the crime of fell- 
ing them. 

The gentleman 
seen in the photo- 
graph next repro- 
duced is rather a 


and sooner than 
is left them in 


Trees are very scarce in the Faroe Ish 
cut these specimens down the inhabi 
the middle of the ros 


From a Photograph. 


does not beg nor accept money. As a matter 
of fact, he is a man of wealth, and for some 
reason best known to himself spends the 
whole of his time seated as shown in the 
picture, with his feet bound in fibre, wear- 
ing a cap of the same material, and with 
goggles over his eyes. He is too lazy to 
cook for himself, and so accepts the food 
which his admirers bring him. The bag near 
his arm contains his money. This eccentric 
person is to be seen at Palghaut, Southern 
India. 

The massive rock formation shown on the next 
page, and remarkable for its resemblance to a 
dismantled _battle- 
ship, is all that 
now remains of 
an ancient mesa 
which, with the 
exception of this 
thin wall, has 
been washed away 
hy the storms of 
centuries. It is 
a well-known 
landmark of the 
Northern Arizona 
desert, and is 
seen by all travel- 
lers on their way 
to witness the 
famous Hopi 
Snake Dance. 
The place has 
long been locally 
known as 


new departure in 


fakirs, in that he From al 


A novelty in fakirs—He is a man of wealth, but spends the whole of his 


time as here shown. 


“Steam-boat 


(Photograph. Rock” 
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“Steamboat Rock "—A curious formation in the Northern Arizona desert. 
From a Photograph. 


From Swinburne, in the Orange River 
Colony, a reader sends us the photograph 
reproduced below. “It depicts a Basuto 
woman living on my farm,” he writes, 
“wearing a curious brass collar. All 
married Basuto women wear these collars 


The Basuto women wear a brass collar instead of 
a wedding-ring. 


From a Photograph. 


Angoni natives with a collection of mice, which they 
are about to eat. 
From a Photograph. 


as a sort of badge of their rank; the 
ornaments are slit at the back to allow of their 
being taken off. In very hot weather the 
women smear these collars with red earth, 
as the reflected heat would otherwise be 
intolerable.” 

A Rhodesian reader writes as follows : 
“The snapshot I send you represents two 
Angoni ‘boys’ with a stick of twenty - one 
mice, which they are about to cook and 
eat. They are very fond of mice and field- 
rats, but will not touch the house varieties. 
All the natives of Northern Africa share this 
peculiar taste.” 
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The curious __ little 
dwelling seen in the 
* accompanying photo- 
graph is one of many 
similar huts built in the 
caves by the seashore 
around Taylor’s Mistake, 
near Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and used for 
week - end or holiday 
fishing. ‘The huts are 
built of varigus odds 
and_ ends, which have 
to be either carried over 
the hill or brouglit. by 
boat, as there is only 
a rough track. The 
dwelling here shown is 
roofed with kerosene 
tins, and has tele- 
phonic communication 
with its nearest neigh- 
bour — fifteen minutes’ 
rough scramble away. 
From the door of the 
hut one can throw a 
stone into the sea. 


Froma) A carious week-end residence on the New Zealand coast. [Photograph. 
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“SINCLAIR HAD HIS HANDS FAST ON THE BOBR'S THROAT." 
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“During the three months that house has stood empty, out of the four men who have entered it 

‘only one has come back alive, and he was too dazed with fear to say what had frightened him. 

There was no mark of violence on any of them.”” Thus spake Commandant Schmidt concerning 

the deserted dwelling referred to in this weird and remarkable story, which describes what happened 
to a man who undertook to clear up the mystery. 


HIS story was told to me by a man 
named M » attached as a scout 
ef | to one of the Cape Colony volunteer 
H regiments, and relates to incidents 
which took place at X——, a small 
icenabip on the northern border of Cape 
Colony, in the autumn of 1900. M— — was 
an unimaginative man, not given to romancing, 
and I believe the narrative to be absolutely 
true. I was in the Yeomanry during the war, 
and visited the “ House of Death” myself some 
six months previous to the events related, when 
the place was occupied. The correct names of 
the narrator, the town, and the Boer com- 
mandant referred to have been suppressed, as 
M——@ and his family are still living in the 
district, and their identification might lead to 
unpleasantness. I have, however, furnished full 
particulars in confidence to the Editor.—THE 
AUTHOR. 


“Some people would call the house haunted,” 
growled Otto Schmidt, commandant of the 
township of X——, and proprietor of the local 
store. He gazed gloomily over the distant 
veldt, and plucked nervously at his big black 
beard as his eyes rested on the desirable resi- 
dence which was the subject of our conversation, 
and of which I was the prospective tenant. 

It had been a substantial farmhouse, its stoep 
facing towards the town, its back lost in a dark 
wood which straggled to the hills behind it. 
War had left its traces on all that desolate land ; 
and the partially burnt roof, with its blackened 
timbers, showed that fire had done its best to 
complete the ruin of what once might have been 
a happy homestead. 


“ Haunted?” I laughed. 


“Come; you wish 
Vol, xxvi—66, 


to frighten me. What is this unfortunate 
dwelling supposed to be haunted by?” 

“Death!” remarked my surly companion, 
shortly. 

“You see the house,” he continued ; “it is 
habitable still in the greater part, and houses are 
scarce where the Eritish have passed. It is a 
fine place, with good water. Many of the 
burghers here have thought of living there. I 
have myself, yet none dare venture into it, and 
I would not sleep under that roof for all I am 
worth.” 

“But why?” I exclaimed. “Are there no 
owners, and what is there to frighten them?” 

“There are no owners now,” answered the 
commandant. “A Britisher —Sinclair—once 
owned the farm. He married Marie Schwabe, 
the prettiest girl in the place—curses on him for 
that! Then the war broke out. To escape 
going on commando, he fled to join the 
rovineks, and fought in one of the Afrikander 
mounted corps against his neighbours and the 
State until we heard he was killed at Klerksdorp. 
Now the State owns this rebel’s house; and in 
this town I, Otto Schmidt, represent the State 
as commandant.” 

“But what of his wife and family?” I 
inquired. “I suppose they are not there, as 
the house looks as if it had been set on fire.” 

Otto Schmidt paused, and I thought his 
swarthy face flushed under the tan. 

“The State required the house,” he said. 
“Tt was forfeit through the father’s treason, and 
I had to take possession in his absence.” 

“But his wife and children?” I asked, as 
nonchalantly as I could, for I knew what some 
of the British settlers had suffered in those 
days. 
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“There was some trouble with the rebel’s 
brood,” Schmidt muttered; “the son showed 
fight and was shot. ‘They would not leave the 
house, and by accident it was set on fire. It 
was at night, and, unfortunately, the two younger 
children were suffocated before it could be 
put out.” 

“ And the wife, Marie, who you said was such 
a pretty girl, what of her?” I continued. 

Schmidt looked at me out of the corner of 
his eyes. 

“She went mad,” he said at last; “she is also 
dead. It was a pity, but it could not be helped. 
-She was always obstinate.” 

I shivered and moved a few paces away from 
him. I guessed who had fired the shot and 
lighted that fire, and I knew what that woman 
had suffered. Kut my own life was none too 
safe to risk words with the commandant, for as 
a stranger--and, in fact, a British spy*—if he 
had had any suspicion of my errand, or that I 
was other than the homeless burgher I pretended 
to be, I should have been shot hke a dog. 

Even now he looked darkly at me, and I 
hastened to reply, in an unconcerned tone, 
“Then the house is now yours, Schmidt, if the 
whole lot are wiped out. Why do you not take 
possession and live there? Surely you are not 
afraid of ghosts, or of a dead woman and her 
children?” : 

“JT fear neither man nor devil,” replied 
Schmidt. “ They are dead, all dead, and I do 
not believe in ghosts. Yet the burghers who 
were with me when we took possession of the 
house raised some claim to share in looting it: 
and during the three months it has stood empty, 
out of the four men who have entered it only 
one has come back alive. He was a black boy 
who had come to hold our horses on the night 
the house was burnt, and he was too drunk or 
dazed with fear to say what had frightened him, 
and cleared right out of the place next day. 
The other three — Henschel, Swartz, and 
Coulters, all good, honest burghers and friends 
of my own—died in that house ; and the black 
boy was the only man who came out alive after 
sleeping there.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. ‘Do you 
mean they were killed ? What did they die of ?” 

Schmidt looked nervously round and sidled 
towards me. 

“Fright or madness, I think,” he muttered, 
hoarsely. “There was not a mark of violence 
on any of them. Swartz was found drowned at 
the bottom of the well, with the bucket still in 
his hand—the same well we drew the water 


* bi —— was chosen for this work ay knowing the district, though. 
‘owin, te hie occupation being in Cape Colony, he was not personally 
known to the inhabitants—THe Autuor. 
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from to put out the fire. Coulters had fallen 
down those steep steps which lead up to the 
house ; his neck was broken. It looked as if 
he had tried to escape from the house after 
dark But Henschel, the third man—his neck 
was broken too; but he had a rope round it 
and was hanging from the trap-door in the loft, 
where the children used to sleep.” 

“That was suicide, then,” I suggested ; 
the other two may have been accidents.” 

“TI don’t know,” returned Schmidt, gloomily. 
“You should have seen their faces. They were 
bold men, too, but I think they had all seen 
something horrible in that house and had done 
their best to escape from it, each in his own 
way. Now, no one will go near the place, even 
if I offer to pay them well to sleep one night 
there, and, though the house is mine, it stands 
empty and is going to rack and ruin.” 

“Well, Schmidt, if, as you say, the house is 
yours, I wonder you don’t go yourself and find 
out what is the matter with the place.” 

“T daren’t,” he growled ; “yet it’s mine right 
enough, with all the good land. Curse it! the 
house calls to me, but I dare not go, and I will 
not go. I know I must go some day, though 
not yet, if there is anyone to be found who will 
go instead.” 

Then I saw my chance. The house did not 
seem a desirable lodging, but I knew how 
superstitious the Boers were, and there might 
be nothing in it. Anyway, beggars cannot be 
choosers, and I was penniless and houseless. 

My business as a spy was to reconnoitre the 
neighbourhood, and I saw I could do that from 
the house with little interference from the local 
Boers ; while, if trouble came, I could escape at. 
any moment to the hills under cover of the 
wood which came down to the back of the 
house. ‘ 

“Look here, Schmidt,” I said, “I’m not 
afraid of ghosts. Find me in provisions for a 
week, and ‘T'll tackle your haunted house myself. 
If there is anything worth having in the place 
T’ll keep it for my trouble.” : 

Schmidt, as I. hoped, jumped at the offer, 
even though at the last moment his greed led 
him to suggest that I should have a small sum 
down, instead of keeping any valuables I might 
find, if I slept in the house for three nights. 

An hour later I was plodding across the sandy 
plain towards the deserted house, accompanied 
by a sturdy black boy carrying my provisions. 

The sun was sinking as I approached the 
house, and its whitewashed walls glared out 
from among the shadows of the trees surround- 
ing it, while its dark windows, flecked with the 
rays of the setting sun, seemed to watch my 
advance 


“but 


THE HOUSE 


A more desolate, forlorn-looking habitation I 
had never beheld, and the nearer I got to the 
end of my journey the less I liked the prospect 
before me. I even felt thankful for the com- 
pany of my black companion when we stopped 
at the foot of the steep steps which led up to 
the main entrance. 

This support was not forthcoming for long, as 
the black boy stoutly declined to venture on the 
premises at all, and having deposited my stores 
on the lowest step 
fled homewards at 
his best speed, / 
leaving me alone p 
to grapple with any 
difficulties I might = 
meet. 

However, I was 
not prepared to 
spend the night on / 
the open veldt, so, 


Mr. George Stanhope, to whom this remarkable story was told. 


From a Photograph. 


shouldering my packages, I toiled up the approach 
until I stood on the stoep in front of the house. 

Even then I hesitated, for as I mounted the 
top step I half fancied I saw a dark shadow flit 
across one of the lower windows, as if someone 
or something had been stealthily watching my 
approach to the house. This gave me rather a 
turn, as, though the house looked cheerless and 
lonely enough, the one thing I feared was that 
I might not find it empty. True to my disguise 
as a homeless Boer who had lost his commando, 
I was wearing the typical slouch hat and rough 
clothes of the fighting burgher, with a well-filled 
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bandolier across my chest and a loaded rifle in 
my hand. 

I had also hidden at my waist a serviceable 
Army revolver, which I had carefully concealed 
from my friend Schmidt in case of any unpleasant 
and unforeseen emergencies involving a hand-to- 
hand scrimmage. 

Arrived at the front door, I remembered I had 
omitted to ask Schmidt for the key of the house, 
and half hoped that at the last moment I might 
find this forbidding-looking residence locked 
against me. as I turned the handle, however, 
the heavy door flew open almost at a touch, 
disclosing a large, cavernous passage in pitchy 
darkness. ‘This easy entrance gave me a rather 
uncomfortable sensation. I had no desire to 
trust myself to the mysteries of this ill-omened 
house in the dark, so I stooped to 
put a match to the lantern I had 
brought with me, As its light flared 
up I saw there was a door on the 
right, and, pushing it open, I found 
myself in what had evidently been 
the sitting-room, though it was only 
plainly furnished with a few chairs 
and a large table. I placed my 
lantern on the mantelshelf above 
-- the fireplace, when suddenly my eye caught 


something white shining on the table. 
I leant over and struck a match, causing 
the white marks to leap out of the sur- 


rounding darkness. 
- In the middle of 
the table, written 
in straggling white 
chalk, were the 
words, “ This is the 
House of Death.” 

For a moment my blood ran 
cold at what seemed to be an 
ominous warning; then a fierce 
feeling of resentment seized me. 
‘This was some practical joke on 
the part of my friend Schmidt, I 
told myself. 

A moment later, however, I re- 
membered Schmidt saying he had never been in 
the house, and that all his neighbours were afraid 
to go near it. My thoughts then flew to the 
unhappy men who had entered it and died there. 
No doubt one of them had scrawled those fatal 
words in the last moments of terror. 

As I gazed round the room my eye caught 
sight of a large trap-door in the roof almost 
immediately above the table. I recalled the 
story of Henschel, who had been found hang- 
ing from it, and I guessed it was his hand which 
had left that terrible warning. I pictured him 
sitting alone in that-dark and. silent roon— 
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fearing everything, seeing he knew not what-— 
until in the extremity of terror he had written 
that fatal legend, perhaps to warn those who 
might come after him, but more probably as an 
explanation of the madness which had driven 
him to his fearful end. 

But I flattered myself I was made of stouter 
stuff, and was not to be frightened by mere 
words, whether written in jest or earnest. Dark- 
ness is always productive of doubts and fears, 
so I seized the opportunity to pull out the 
packet of candles Schmidt had included in the 
stores, and lighted enough of them to scatter the 
surrounding shadows. ‘Then, taking my lantern 
in one hand and .my revolver in the other, I 
proceeded to inspect the rest of the house. 

On the other side of the passage there was 
a small kitchen with some half-burnt logs 
crumbling in the grate, as the last tenant had 
left them. At the end of the passage were two 
large rooms which had evidently been used at 
one time as sleeping apartments, but -the 
blackened ceiling showed that the fire had left 
them uninhabitable. Behind them again was a 
kind of store-room, half filled with firewood and 
barrels of flour, while beyond were two dark 
closets, probably the sleeping quarters of the 
native servants. 

At the end of the passage there was a large 
window opening directly on to the dark wood at 
the back of the house, which spread out until it 
reached the foot of the steep hills some distance 
away. I congratulated myself that here was an 
easy method of escape should I desire to get 
away from the visit of any suspicious burghers. 

The place was evidently absolutely empty, 
but it was too big a warren for any one man to 
keep under his eye, so I contented myself with 
carefully bolting all the doors and retired again 
to the front sitting-room, where I made up a 
roaring fire in the empty grate and laid out on 
the table, from which I carefully rubbed the 
chalk marks, sufficient provisions for a meal, 
of which I was beginning to feel the want. 
Otto Schmidt had not forgotten to include 
among the stores the usual bottle of vile Cape 
brandy, and a dram did something to make my 
blood run warmer and to wash down the dry 
biltong and rancid cheese. I felt better when I 
had eaten, but the dry fare made me thirsty. 
I did not intend to drink much of the brandy, 
as I suspected over-indulgence in that respect 
had had something to do with the want of nerve 
shown by my predecessors, but I began to think 
it would be advisable to provide myself with 
some water. 

T had seen none in the house, and guessed 
the only supply was from the well I had noticed 
in a small garden on the right of the house ; so 


I determined to lay in a store before the night 
grew darker. 

The sun had long since dipped below the 
horizon and the short African twilight was over ; 
so, taking my lantern and revolver, I went out in 
search of the well. 

The garden was a tangled mass of overgrown 
bushes and long rank grass, shaded by a few 
fruit trees; but I at once detected the position 
of the well by the tall posts supporting the 
windlass. 

Stepping cautiously through the long grass, in 
some fear of snakes, I found the windlass still in 
working order. On the edge of the well stood 
an iron bucket half full of water. I was over- 
joyed at this, as I trusted it was good rain-water, 
and that I should be spared the necessity of 
drawing water from the well, which I knew had 
once held the body -of the unfortunate Swartz. 

Still, it was easy enough to see that his death 
might have been the result of a pure accident. 
The well was unusually wide, surrounded by a 
ring of broken stonework, which in some places 
was crumbling away and in others had fallen in 
altogether. One incautious step of a perhaps 
drunken man would have sent him headlong 
down to where the water lay, at least twenty feet 
below. I leant over and, lowering my lantern, 
peered into the depths below, where I could just 
see the glimmer of my light on the water as it 
twinkled up at me like an evil eye. It was not 
a very safe position, but I felt fascinated by the 
shimmer of light in the silent depths of that 
disused well. 

I was a- scout by profession, with steady 
nerves ; and my quick ears, trained to catch 
the slightest sound, had often saved my life. 
As I leant over that fatal well I heard a faint 
rustle in the long grass behind me, as of some 
animal or reptile creeping towards me. I swung 
round in an instant, with my pistol levelled 
towards the spot where I fancied I detected a 
long wave in the grass, but the thick clouds 
hurrying across the moonlit sky threw strange 
shadows, and under the trees it was too dark to 
distinguish anything. 

The sound ceased, though I felt certain some- 
thing was there. For a moment I felt like 
advancing on the suspicious spot, but my 
courage failed me, as in that rank grass I was 
as likely as not to make the acquaintance of a 
deadly snake as of anything else. 

I had got the water I wanted and seen 
enough, so, seizing the bucket, I retreated to 
the house, meaning to postpone any further 
investigation until I felt braver and there was 
more light. 

When I was once more seated before a 
blazing fire in a cheerfully lit room, however, I 
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could riot help wondering if Swartz’s death at 
that well had been entirely an accident, or 
whether I myself might not have had a narrow 
escape of sharing his fate. 

There seemed to be some lurking danger 
outside as well as inside the house, and, making 
all allowance for ignorant superstition and local 
gossip, there was no doubt that three men had 
come to violent ends in or about the place, 
and there must be something dangerous there. 
What the danger was I could not imagine, for 
as far as I could make out the house was abso- 
lutely deserted. J had boasted I did not believe 
in ghosts, and tried to persuade myself that my 
disbelief was still unshaken. ‘There was cer- 
tainly no sign of any human being about the 
place, and in my present dark and uncanny 
surroundings I did not care to dwell on the 
possibility of the presence of inhabitants of 
another world. More probably, I thought, the 
danger arose from the visit of some reptile or 
beast from the wood or hills which were close 
to the house. In any case, I determined to 
guard against surprise from the outside by 
carefully bolting the outer and inner doors. 

I finished my unappetizing meal with a 
draught of water from the pail, and then sat 
smoking my packet of Boer tobacco before the 
Gre, unwilling to go to sleep, but warned by 
increasing drowsiness that I could not keep 
awake much longer. I was not inclined to 
trust myself in either of the sleeping-rooms at 
the back of the house, so finally decided to stay 
where I was. Spreading my blanket in front of 
the blazing fire, and leaning my rifle against the 
table beside me, I lay down in front of the 
genial blaze, determined to keep awake as long 
as possible. But I had had a tiring day, and in 
five minutes was fast asleep. 

I must have slept soundly for several hours 
when I was awakened by a gentle grating noise 
somewhere in the room. The fire had died 
down, and the room was almost in complete 
darkness, except for the first faint light of dawn 
from the window. I could see something 
swinging over me, however, like a snake's tail, 
and in its grasp was a dark object which 
disappeared in the shadows of the ceiling. 


I had a weird feeling also that there was some- - 


thing in the room with me, watching me from 
the darkness. 

Groping for my matches, I hastily struck one 
and glared round the room. Everything seemed 
exactly as it had been on the previous evening, 
until I looked at the ceiling. The light of the 
flickering match shone on the whitewashed 
surface, but immediately over my head was a 
black patch. 

The trapdoor was 


open! Black and 


cavernous, its dark square loomed above me. 
Then suddenly the match went out and the 
room was plunged again in darkness. I hunted 
for the match-box, but could not at once lay my 
hand on’ it. At last I found it and struck 
another match. It flared up at once, and I 
held it at arm’s length above my head towards 
the ceiling. The trap-door was shut, and the 
light gleamed on an unbroken surface ! 

That was enough for me. Doors do not 
open and shut by themselves, and the danger, 
whatever it was, must be inside and not outside 
the house. I hastily lit my lantern and stared 
at the closed trap-door. The ceiling was at 
least six feet above me, and though the trap- 
door was now shut it was also out of reach, as 
there were no steps up to it. But it might open 
again, and I felt sure there was something or 
somebody behind it, and with that avenue of 
attack available sleep was impossible. It was 
evident that I had left one portion of the house 
unexamined and unguarded, and if I was to 
have a moment’s peace the loft above must be 
investigated. In the absence of any steps, how- 
ever, that did not seem easy. I looked round 
the room to see if there was anything else to 
use. I then noticed for the first time that my 
rifle had disappeared. Yet the door was locked 
and the window bolted, so that no one could 
have entered the room, and the trap-door was 
too far away for anyone to have reached the 
weapon as it stood against the table. It was 
equally plain that something was or had been in 
the loft during the night, and that it had sufficient 
cunning or intelligence to remove by some means 
what was apparently my only weapon. 

Now that I was presumably defenceless it 
might resume the attack at any moment, and 
accordingly my best course was to assume the 
offensive at once. I therefore dragged the table 
immediately below the trap-door, and, placing a 
chair on it, found I could easily reach it. I dis- 
covered, however, that it was either fast closed or 
that some heavy weight was resisting my efforts 
to open it. My head and shoulders were right 
up against the trap-door as I strained to heave 
it up; and at last I forced a small crack open, 
only to fall back with a spasm of fear. It was 
no dead weight pushing against me, but a living 
creature! Out of the darkness two bead-like 
eyes were shining into mine, and I felt the 
breath of some creature strike my face as I 
strove against it. 

I had no mind to be taken at a disadvantage, 
and perhaps shot down from above with my own 
rifle, so I sprang to get my revolver, which lay 
on the table, meaning, if necessary, to clear the 
way with a shot through the trap. It did not 
take me a moment, but when I mounted the 
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chair again and 
pressed against 
the boards the 
trap-door flew 
open at once. 
The creature, 
whatever it was, 
had fled and the 
loft was empty. 
Hoisting myself 
into the room I 
found myself 
gazing round a 
bareatticlighted 
by a small case- 
ment window in 
the roof, and 
saw there was 
Practically 
nothing in it, 
nor even a place 
where anyone 
could hide. In 
one corner lay 
a heap of filthy 
rags and straw 


which — looked 
like the lair of 
some wild 


animal, while some half, 


lay on the floor. 
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gnawed bones and pieces 
of meat, apparently belonging to a sheep or goat, 


Two children’s cots stood 


against the farther 

wall, their wooden 

"frames blackened 

~ with fire, but the 

only other furni- 

M1 ture was a small 

deal table stand- 

ing immediately 

below the case- 

ment. Inthecentre 

of the table four 

white crosses were 

carefully chalked ; 

through three of 

them a line was 

heavily scored, the 

fourth being still un- 
touched. 

I was bending over 
the marks to examine 
them more closely when 
a dark shadowsuddenly 


The sun had now risen, 
AN and I knew the shadow 
2 must be of 
something 

looking down 
at me through 
the window. 
Starting back 
I caught a 
glimpse of a 
dark, hairy 
head, with two 
fierce eyes 
almost lost in 
a tangle of 
hair, staring in 
at the window. 
i could not distinguish what it was, for as I 
lifted my head the thing vanished, and I heard a 
scuffling tread on the roof. Springing on to the 


table I tried oe 5 CRIS Fesemens but 


"I forced a small crack open, only to 
fall back with « spasm of fear.” 


“¢ fell across the table. . 


wee, 
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the frame was heavy and the hinges were rusty, 
and when I finally managed to scramble out the 
creature had disappeared across the flat roof. 

At the far end, however, I noticed the raised 
lid of another trap-door, which evidently opened 
above the long passage at the end of the house, 
and hurrying across the roof I was just in time 
to see a black shape scrambling on all fours 
along the passage below me towards the window, 
which opened on to the wood at the back of the 
premises. Before I had time to fire it seemed 
to rise on its hind legs, and with one bound 
flung itself through the window and disappeared 
in the darkness of the trees. I knew it would 
be useless, if not dangerous, to follow it there, 
so I scrambled back across the roof and re- 
entered the loft. 

Behind the trap-door I found a short ladder, 
which had evidently been used for ascending 
from the room below, but which had been 
drawn up to prevent anyone from reaching the 
loft. Beside it lay my rifle, still loaded, and I 
felt thankful that the creature in the loft had not 
had the sense to use it on me as I struggled to 
force the trap-door. 

Lowering the steps, I descended to the sitting- 
room, as I began to feel that hunting hob- 
goblins on an empty stomach was exhausting 
work. I hastily prepared some breakfast over a 
small spirit lamp—the fire being out—meaning 
to investigate the loft further after a meal. 

As I ate I considered the position carefully. 
I felt I was nearing the solution of the mystery 
of the haunted house. Some creature was 
evidently occupying the loft, and was in the 
habit of entering the house from the wood or 
the hills just beyond it. It was plain that it 
knew its way about the house, and, by means of 
the double trap-doors, could visit any part of 
the house whenever it chose. What the creature 
was I could not determine-- possibly a big 
baboon from the hills. I knew these beasts were 
sufficiently ferocious and quite cunning enough 
to invade a house stealthily in search of food. 

Savage it might be, and clever, too, as the 
theft of my rifle showed, but evidently it had a 
wholesome fear of human beings, and was only 
likely to attack them when asleep or at a great 
disadvantage What I could not understand was 
how it had managed to practically drive three 
men to death without leaving any marks to show 
that it had attacked them in any way—men, too, 
who I knew would have been armed, and well 
able to defend themselves even against another 
man if they had not been taken by surprise. 

Now that I had had something to eat I felt 
sound in wind and limb and capable of facing a 
dozen apes if necessary. ‘The first thing to be 


done was to secure the house as far as possible 
Vol. xxvi—67, 
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against the entrance of the brute, and in any 
event to make fast the casement in the loft so 
that it could not get in that way. 

I intended to see to that immediately I had 
finished my pipe, and for that purpose, though 
I had removed the steps, I had left the trap- 
door open. If necessary, I decided I would 
shoot my visitor on sight. 

Then I would remain secure in my friend 
Schmidt’s house, maintained at his expense, and 
tolerably certain to be free from inquisitive 
callers. While nominally engaged in watching 
his haunted house, I should be busy observing 
the doings of Schmidt and his neighbours and 
making plans of the country which would be 
useful to those who had sent me there. I antici- 
pated some fun in making the stingy Schmidt 
maintain a caretaker who was really taking care 
of him and his friends, and the plan seemed 
so easy and amusing that I leant back in my 
chair and laughed aloud. 

Probably I have never been nearer death than 
I was at that moment. I was sitting almost 
under the open trap-door, and as I leant back 
my eye just caught a glimpse of a thin, snake- 
like loop falling from the dark opening imme- 
diately on to my head. In another moment the 
noose would have been round my neck; but I 
had seen our cowboy Colonial troops use the 
lasso on each other, and had learnt the one 
trick with which to escape its deadly clutch. 
Almost instinctively I threw up my arm, and 
the noose, instead of falling over my head alone 
and tightening round my neck, caught my out- 
stretched arm as well, which saved me from 
instant strangulation. 

As it was there was a horrid jerk, which 
threw me on the floor; then there came a 
tremendous pull on the rope which would have 
hoisted me up to the trap-door. But with my 
free arm I clutched the table-leg. For a moment 
there was a terrible strain on the rope; next it 
slackened, and I tried to scramble to my knees. 
As I did so, however, a heavy budy dropped 
through the trap-door fairly upon me, hurling 
me to the ground. The next instant something 
was tearing at me like a wild beast, and two 
bony hands clutched at my throat, forcing back 
my head, with the thumbs pressed well home 
on my windpipe, until the blood surged to my 
brain. Above me I had a vision of a terrible 
face framed in a mass of tangled hair, while two 
bloodshot eyes, bright with the light of madness 
and murder, glared down into mine. 

My assailant was possessed of enormous 
strength, and, with one arm tied up, I had no 
chance against him. But, speaking English in 
the extremity of my fear, I managed to gasp 
out, “ For Heaven’s sake, don’t murder me!” 


33° 


As I spoke 
there seemed to 
come a change ‘ 
in his face and 
his grip on my 
throat relaxed. 
Bending over me, 
he peered in my 


face. 
“ An English- 
man!” he — snarled. 


“Why, I thought you 
were a Boer.” 

At that moment I heard 
a key turn in the lock of 
the outer door and the 
voice of Schmidt in the 
passage as he fumbled at 
the door of the room, 
which was still bolted. 

“*Halloa!” he 
cried. “Is everyone 
dead in this wretched 

lace 2” 

Like a shadow my 
assailant 
slipped 
from me, 
andcrawl- 
ing on all 
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fours under the table 
crossed the room until 
he stood behind the door. 
I fell back on the floor 
Me almost fainting, incapable 
: of either interfering in or 
preventing the impending 
tragedy. 
I guessed that 
Schmidt’s greed and his 
suspicions of my intentions had at 
length drawn him to the house he had 
so long avoided. 

I saw the silent figure behind the 
door stealthily draw back the bolt; 
then the door was pushed cautiously 
open and Schmidt shoved his face into 
the room, his eyes first falling on my 
motionless body. In his hand he held 
a rifle, which I felt sure was cocked 
and loaded. But he did not see the 
grim figure crouching behind the door, 
or the lean hand stealing out towards 
his rifle. Before I could utter a word 

the weapon was 
torn from his 
grasp and hurled 
away, while a 
fierce thrust sent 
him reeling 
4 against the wall, 
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and the door was slammed and bolted behind 
him. . 

Schmidt was a big man, and I dare saya bold 
one, but as ‘he turned to face his assailant his 
knees seemed to bend beneath him and he 
staggered back against the wall, his face grey , 
with fear. 

“Sinclair!” he muttered, through his closed 
teeth. “ Not dead !” 

“ Aye, Sinclair!” cried the other. “ At last we 
meet! Dog, you shot my son; you smothered 
my poor children in the house you fired ; Marie, 
my wife, the girl you swore you loved, whom 
you would have made your own, died—and you 
know the manner of her death. One of the 
family still remains to bid you welcome to his 
ruined home. Coward! you have been a long 
time coming to claim your reward, but I have 
waited weary months to give it you and take 
revenge for everything. You sent your messen- 
gers. The boy I spared, because he told me 
the tale of that black night when he saw what 
was done to mine. Your trusty friends, fiends 
like yourself, have died ; but not by shot or steel. 
That might have spoiled my plans and scared 
you from the house you coveted. Henschel I 
hung from the loft he fired, in which my child- 
ren slept. Swartz I drowned in that well from 
which you swore he should not draw the water 
until all the brood was burnt. The coward 
Coulters almost escaped me, but I broke his 
neck just on the steps he had guarded, to see 
that none should escape you. Four of my own 
have died within these walls, and three of yours. 
Only Marie still calls for vengeance. Now you 
have walked into the trap she shall not wait 
long.” 

As he spoke Sinclair moved slowly towards 
Schmidt, who crouched against the wall, looking 
like a cornered rat. But even a cornered rat 
will fight for his life, and Schmidt had partly 
recovered from the first shock of meeting his 
unexpected enemy. He was the bigger man of 
the two, though he was of a fleshy and flabby 
type, and I suspected his rifle was not the only 
weapon he had. Sinclair was only a medium- 
sized man, though I had cause to remember 
the strength of his grip, and he was entirely 
unarmed. But there was a look of grim deter- 
mination and insane fury in his eyes that boded 
ill for his enemy. 

When he was within a yard of Schmidt the 
Boer sprang at him with the fury of a bull, and 
as they locked in a deadly embrace I caught the 
flash of steel as Schmidt lunged furiously at his 
assailant. Round and round the room they 
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wrestled without a word, overturning the chairs 
and crashing against the table with a shock 
which threw my spirit lamp, with the bottle of 
methylated spirit, on to the floor. The bottle 
broke, and the flaming spirit ran over the 
wooden floor in streams of blue fire, which 
licked the edge of my blanket and sent clouds 
of murky smoke fuming through the room. 

I could hardly distinguish the figures of the 
combatants as they strugsled in the smoke, but 
I could see Sinclair had his hands fast on the 
Boer’s throat, while Schmidt had a knife with 
which he vainly attempted to reach some vital 
spot on his adversary’s body. His face, how- 
ever, was growing gradually blacker as his head 
was forced backward, and at last, with a sicken- 
ing snap, something went, and Schmidt crashed 
to the ground with his neck broken. For a 
moment Sinclair leant against the table, one 
hand pressed to his breast; then with a heavy 
lurch he fell beside his enemy. 

Sheltered from the struggle by the table, I 
had loosened the noose round me with my free 
hand, and now moved over towards the bodies. 
The Boer was dead; the Englishman’s eyes 
were fast closing. As I stooped over him he 
opened them for a moment. “Fly for your 
life,” he whispered. ‘‘ There will be others here 

. directly who will give you a short shrift.” ‘Then, 
muttering “ Marie, I am coming,” he fell back 
lifeless on the floor. 

I saw it was time to look to myself. The room 
was well alight, for the dry wood burnt fiercely, 
and the house was evidently doomed. Snatching 
up my rifle and some provisions | made for the 
front door, but far away across the plain I saw a 
knot of horsemen galloping furiously towards 
the burning house. I plunged back into the 
smoke, and, scrambling through the window at - 
the back of the house, made my way through 
the trees and up the hills behind them. 

Ata safe distance I looked back and saw a 
crowd of dismounted horsemen standing round 
the house, which was blazing furiously. I 
dared not wait to see the end, but started over 
the hills to put the greatest possible distance 
between myself and the fatal spot. I knew that 
nothing would be left but a smouldering ruin, 
and if ever the charred remains of two bodies 
were found, one would be probably recognized 
as Schmidt’s and the other presumed to be my 
own. 

I was the only living person who knew the 
truth, and nothing was left to reveal the secret 
of the place or to tell the tale of the terrible 
occupant of the “ House of Death.” 
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BY L. DOW COVINGTON. 


In the very heart of the inaccessible Sahara dwells a Mahdi, or Prophet, who is the leader of eight 
million fanatics, the strange sect called the Senoussi. No white man—and very few others— 
has ever looked upon the Mahdi’s face; no European has ever set foot in his capital, situated 
in some unmapped oasis. The Senoussi are an ever-present danger to the British in Egypt, and 
the vast stretches of their desert empire hold many strange secrets. In these fascinating articles Mr. 
Covington, the American Bgyptologist and explorer, describes his adventures during a hazardous 
trip to the borders of Senoussi-land, undertaken with the twofold object of visiting these little- 
known people and locating the site of a remarkable deserted town known as the ‘City of 


Burnished Copper.” 


) HE MAHDI! At the very name of 
the murderer of General Gordon a 
whole series of blood-curdling pic- 
tures of savage fanaticism in the 
wilds of Africa presents itself to us, 
and, as likely as not, we wonder whether the 
dark doings of the Sudanese Khalifat will ever 
be enacted again in one of the !esser corners 
of the Dark Continent. 

As a matter of fact, the word “ Mahdi” is a 
title. According to the Mohammedan creed, 
the Prophet was but the forerunner of another 
Prophet greater than himself, and who would be 
known as the Mahdi—literally, the “man led by 
Allah.” Naturally, considering how vague the 
definition of the promised leader is, there have 
been scores of pretenders within the past few 
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hundred years—ambitious men who thought that 
by playing on the fanatical passions of the Arabs 
they would rise to power. They were, and are, 
generally successful for a certain period, and 
consequently it has been the policy of Govern- 
ments to put down the unruly rebels whenever 
they could. 

Thus, in the Sudan, for instance, hardly a 
year passes without its Mahdi inciting the 
Dervishes to drive the Christians into the sea. 
As long as the rising is only local, it can be 
dealt with rapidly and with energy. Were it 
to spread, there would be an immediate 
conflagration. 

As it happens, there exists at the present time 
in the heart of Africa a Mahdi who is the 
recognized leader of eight million followers, 
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called the Senoussi. ‘The most inaccessible 
vases of the Sahara Desert form the core of this 
vast empire, but the Mahdi’s subjects, armed to 
the teeth, are scattered throughout the greater 
part of North Africa and Arabia, and are, by all 
accounts, increasing rapidly in numbers. 

Their fanaticism, their general hatred of the 
Christians, is so pronounced that they even hate 
and despise the Mohammedans—Algerian and 
Egyptian —who live side by side with the 
“infidel.” They are well organized and armed, 
with an excellent service of spies in all Moslem 
countries, who report the progress of propaganda 


direction from Jarabub. It is even stated now 
that the Mahdi has changed his place of resi- 
dence again, to an oasis called Karu, lying to 
the west of Kufra, and merely a spot of con- 
jecture on the unmapped immensity of the 
Sahara. To reach it, twenty days have to be 
spent on a journey across burning sands without 
an oasis where to rest, and on the last stage 
camels have to be killed for their pouches of 
water, located in the abdominal region. 

That the Mahdi has never been seen by an 
infidel goes without saying. The foot of the white 
man—or of the camel which he was riding —has 


A tract of nutritious sorab @rowing in the desert. Camels are very fond of it and can smell it miles away, when 
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and inform the Mahdi in his stronghold of any 
attempt on the part of a white man to tread the 
forbidden ground of the Sahara Empire. 

If you turn to a map of Africa you will see 
that to the west of the Nile lies the Libyan 
Desert. At about twenty-four and a half degrees 
East longitude and thirty degrees North latitude 
stands Jarabub, the holy city of the Senoussi, 
where lies the body of the first Mahdi. It used 
to be the chief city of the empire, but, owing to 
encroachments from the north, the capital was 
moved into the very heart of the Eastern 
Sahara, to a place called Kufra. It is impossible 
to say exactly where this mysterious stronghold 
lies, as no non-Senoussi has ever been within 
two hundred miles of it. All we know is that 
it is about twenty days by camel in a southerly 


there is no holding them. 
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never penetrated more than a few miles into 
the Senoussi territory. ew even of the faithful 
have seen their chief. At the prayer shrine, in 
which he holds council, where he issues his 
orders and is worshipped as an inspired Prophet, 
he is hidden behind a curtain, and merely his 
hand, stretched forth to be kissed, is visible. 
Only on the very rarest occasions does he draw 
aside the veil covering his face, and then but fr 
a moment. 

Speaking one day in Cairo to a Senoussi, 1 
told him that I wanted to go to Kufra. 

“You can blindfold me when we are within a 
hundred miles of the city,” I told him. “You 
can take me in through the gates and to the 
mosque blindfolded. Let me see the Mahdi, 
blindfold me again, and take me away. I will 
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go alone with you, placing myself entirely in 
your hands.” : 

He shook his head. 
he murmured. 

Not another word could I get out of him. 
In the circumstances, what can be done? 
Even Tibet and the interior of China are as 
thoroughfares com- 
pared with the in- 
accessible haunts of 
theSenoussi Empire 
in the Sahara. 

About seven 
days’ journey by 
camel east of Jara- 
bub lies the Oasis 
of Siwa. Though 
little visited it has 
a name in history, 
and is to-day the 
most western pos- 
session of the Egyp- 
tian Government. 
A mile west, or 
another south, and 
the traveller is at 
the mercy of what- 
ever Allah may 
have in store for 
him. 

In rg09 I de- 
cided to organize 
an expedition to From al 
Siwa Oasis. I had 
two objects in view: the first was to discover, if 
possible, the whereabouts of a strange buried 
town known as the “City of Burnished Copper,” 
and the second to penetrate westward beyond 
the oasis into Senoussi territory. 

As regards the second object, I may as well 
state that before leaving Cairo the Egyptian 
Government made me sign an agreement 
promising not to venture beyond Siwa. 
wished no complications with the Senoussi. 
This will give you an idea of our formidable 
neighbour to the west of the Nile! 

On the other hand, the followers of the 
Mahdi are allowed to penetrate into Egyptian 
tertitary, frequenting little-known oases, perhaps 
even the unmapped desert such as the Ulad Ali. 
They abound in Cairo—openly some of them, 
others in greatest secrecy. I remember, when 
in the Khargeh Oasis, seeing a tall, well-built, 
elderly Senoussi, who used to come un- 
announced into the settlement from some place 
in the desert, hang about the village several 
days, apparently doing nothing, and as suddenly 
vanish, no man knew whither, not even his 
family. 


“You are tired of life,” 


The gateway of the Coptic monastery of Macarus, which the Author 


visited. 
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I had hardly spoken to ten people about my 
proposed expedition when, one day in the native 
bazaars at Cairo, I was introduced to Mohamet 
Taher, one of the Mahdi’s sheikh couriers, who 
had come from Kufra to make certain purchases 
for his chief. He struck me as being a learned 
individual, affable and straightforward—the latter 
being a trait which 
certainly  distin- 
guishes the majority 
of the Senoussi 
from the Bedouins, 
who are shocking 
liars. Taher in- 
formed me that the 
Mahdi had already 
heard about my 
journey, and about 
my ambition to go 
to Kufra, which, he 


said, was impos- 
sible. There was 
more __ possibility, 


said Taher, of my 
being allowed as 
far west as Jara- 
bub, in order to 
do which I should 
have to obtain the 
permission of the 
Sheikh Wekiel (the 
Mahdi’s agent) at 
Siwa. No letters of 
introduction were 
necessary, as he would already have received 
his instructions from Kufra. 

In the meantime preparations for the expedi- 
tion to Siwa were hastened. Though strongly 
advised to go unaccompanied by a white man, 
I decided otherwise, with the result that Mr. 
Cecil Drummond-Hay, the youngest son of Sir 
J. Drummond-Hay, an excellent shot and keen 
big-game hunter, joined the party. I wore the 
Senoussi garb—white burnous, sandals, and 
white turban. At the last moment my guide, 
Shaglouf, one of the Mahdi’s couriers, was pre- 
vented for family reasons from leading the 
caravan, and I was obliged to put up with 
another man. This sudden change at the 
eleventh hour handicapped me considerably, for 
Shaglouf Anew the exact- whereabouts of the 
“City of Burnished Copper,” whereas the other 
man ¢hought he did. Unfortunately, his ‘sup- 
position turned out to be incorrect. 

At last, on July 24th, 1909, our caravan of 
sixteen camels was ready to start from the foot 
of the Great Pyramid at Ghizeh. We had 
engaged nine men as attendants, Bedouins and 
Senoussi. Among the latter was a very interesting 
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individual, a member of a snake-eating tribe 
to the south of Algeria. He had a most 
marvellous way with the loathsome reptiles, and 
could infallibly detect the whereabouts of a 
hidden snake. I cannot say whether he smelt 
its presence or whether he heard it, put find it 
he invariably did, and being himself so inoculated 
with its poison as to be invulnerable, he treated 
the serpent with appalling fearlessness. As a 
matter of fact, the writhing viper was the bigger 
coward of the two. 

It was a glorious Egyptian summer day when 
we left the plateau of Ghizeh for our plunge 
into the unknown regions of the Sahara. The 
cloudless sky shimmered with a myriad darts of 
golden light and the desert sands burnt, ochre 
and violet, as far as the eye could reach. The 
heard silence of the wastes was already in 
our ears—that tremendous silence of the dead 
which is a memory that can never be forgotten. 
Our Bedouins and Senoussi had, at the very 
last moment before entering the Great Enemy, 
prostrated themselves before it, and prayed for 
speed and safety. 

We travelled in a north-westerly direction to 


the Senoussi women is very important—more 
important than that of the men—and this in 
spite of the seclusion to which Mohammedan 
women are subjected. They travel from place 
to place, and are admitted into the harems of 
the Arabs, thus sowing the seeds of the new 
creed, 

From the Natron Valley we struck out due 
west on the northern route to Siwa, and on 
July 29th experienced the warmest day during 
the whole journey. The thermometer registered 
one hundred and fourteen degrees in the shade! 
We had to put up our white umbrellas, and 
muffled our faces in order to avoid breathing 
the suffocating heat-waves rising from the baked 
sands. We travelled by day, twelve hours at a 
stretch without halting or getting off the camels, 
eating a small lunch whilst swinging and swaying 


. to the animal’s slouching walk. 


In the Oasis of Mogara we had a first experi- 
ence of the desert traveller’s great enemy— 
thirst. We were seated in front of a Bedouin 
chief’s tent, our two baby camels enjoying their 
first drink of water since they had left Cairo, 
when, from across a sand dune, a Bedouin 


A halt in the desert. On one occasion the thermometer registered a hundred and fourteen degrees in the shade! 
From a Photograph, 


the Natron Valley, crossing on the way the 
skirts of a petrified forest. Huge fallen trunks 
and logs, turned to stone, were to be found 
throughout the journey in various localities, 
proving that ages ago forests grew where to-day 
are thirsting sands. 

In the Natron Valley we stopped at one of the 
Coptic monasteries of Macarius. The Copts, as 
is known, are Christians of the old orthodox 
school, mystic and ascetic. Curiously enough, 
the Senoussi likewise have their monasteries in 
the Sahara, where the most fanatical of their 
brethren can indulge in contemplatiom. The 
part played in the propaganda of their sect by 


came staggering and tottering towards us. His 
eyes were bloodshot, his lips twice their natural 
size, while his tongue, blue and dry, hung out of 
his mouth. Evidently he had lost himself, had 
wandered around for days in search of water, 
and had stumbled upon the oasis in the very 
nick of time. To allow him to drink would 
have been his death. In spite of his frantic 
struggles, he was held by four men, whilst a 
fifth allowed a few drops of water to trickle 
down his throat. It was as though he were a 
red-hot boiler which would have to be allowed 
to cool off before being filled if an accident 
was to be avoided. 
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A peculiar rock formation near Gara. 
From a Photograph. 


Those who have never been in the desert 
have not experienced the weird sensation of the 
traveller when, in a boundless sea of sands, 
he comes across the bleached skeleton of a 
camel, its four legs and head huddled up. 
There it had fallen by the wayside and died. 
And there—who knows how many years later >p— 
it remains in the very same position. Vultures 
and kites have picked its bones clean, but other- 
wise Nature has let it lie where it fell. 

In the more southern desert, never visited by 
rainfall, and in wastes unfrequented by birds of 
prey, the fate of the animal and rider who sallied 
forth never to return is cven more impressive. 


Their bodies, piously buried when found by the 
Arabs, are simply baked dry, the skin—leather 
would be more appropriate—hanging to the 
bones. In other words, they are turned into 
mummies—mummified by Nature without the 
help of human hand. 

Of the stories of caravans which have been 
known to enter the desert and remain there, 
none is more terrible than that of the army of 
the Persian Cambyses, fifty thousand strong, 
which left the Dakhla Oasis in order to cross 
the Sahara to Siwa. The whole army disap- 
peared, not one man returning to tell the tale. 
Where and how did it perish? In the moving 
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dunes or in dangerous quicksands? It is one 
of the secrets of the Sahara, as are the where- 
abouts of the “City of Burnished Copper,” the 
Valley of Diamonds, and the Oasis of the 
Amazons. 

At Gara, which we reached on August sth, 
we remained two days. It is the first Senoussi 
settlement on the northern route and stands on 
a single, oval-shaped rock, the houses, honey 
combed with square apertures for light and 
ventilation, and built of sun-baked salt mud, 
having more the appearance of a_ huge 
hornets’ nest than of human dwellings. The 
inhabitants number eighty, showing the enor- 
mous increase of five within the past twelve 
years! The Sheikh Wekiel of the settlement is 
a tall, handsome man, exceedingly hospitable. 
I may remark here that, as regards their 
physique, the Senoussi of the Sahara are vastly 
superior to the Bedouins, who, when compared 
with their sterner cousins, appear degenerate. 
This may be due to the fact that the Senoussi 


are total abstainers, and indulge in neither 
alcohol, drugs, nor coffee. They are really 
tanned white men—most likely brothers of the 
white men of the Atlas, with whom they have 
much incommon. Tea is the national beverage, 
the third cup being heavily seasoned with mint, 
and each successive cup sweeter than the 
preceding. 

The hospitality of the Senoussi is, moreover, 
proverbial. The Sheikh Wekiel of Gara outdid 
himself in this respect, and presented me with a 
fan he was constantly using, and made out of 
the left wing of a Grenen eagle, a very rare bird, 
only two of which have been seen within the 
memory of man in Gara. It was an object the 
sheikh esteemed highly, and it is thus a marked 
proof of his generosity that he should have 
given it to me. 

In the valley bed, near the Rock of Gara, is a 
remarkable stone formation resembling a giant 
toadstool. Friction with sand and air is 
gradually eating away the neck of this freak, 
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Watering the camels at Araj Oasis. 


From a Photograph. 
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but, as in the case of the Sphinx at Cairo, it will 
be ages before the inevitable happens. 

Instead of pursuing the northern route from 
Gara to Siwa we turned the heads of our camels 
almost due south, in the direction of the Araj 
Oasis. We were thus crossing the western 
extremity of the great’ unmapped region of the 
Ulad Ali, which, I have every reason to believe, 
is sprinkled with unknown oases. 

My object in turning south was to explore the 
hitherto unexplored district between Gara and 
Araj, and I was rewarded, a day and a half after 
leaving the former place, by the discovery of a 
new oasis, thus adding one new spot to the 
chart of the Great Desert. This oasis lies 
twenty-nine degrees eight minutes North 
latitude and twenty-six degrees twenty-three 


the Ulad Ali. In a few hours we reached tne 
“ Moaning Grotto,” which is a horseshoe-shaped 
cavity in the side of a cliff, about eighty feet 
wide, and surmounted by an overhanging shelf 
thirty feet high and in shape something like the 
sounding-board of a pulpit. When the wind 
blows into this hollow it sighs and moans with 
a most weird and uncanny noise, the more 
striking because of the immense silence of the 
surroundings. 

About half a day’s journey from the “ Moan- 
ing Grotto” we came in sight of some remarkable 
rock and cliff formations low down on the 
horizon, which our guide ¢hough¢ was the “ City 
of Burnished Copper.” It certainly had the 
appearance of turreted walls and gates, but on 
riding up to within a few miles of the place we 


A hill at Araj containing ancient Egyptian tombs cut out of the solid rock. 


From a Photograph, 


minutes East longitude, and is called the Oasis 
of Tobogba. 

We spent two and a half days in exploring 
the place. It is uninhabited, excepting now and 
again by nomad Bedouins, a few of whom were 
encamped there when we arrived. The two or 
three springs are too salty to quench a human 
thirst, but the water satisfies camels. The vege- 
tation is of the usual kind, consisting mainly of 
scrub, cacti, fan-palms, and halfa, or prairie 

Tass. 
We made a trip to the east of Tobogba, into 


discerned that it was only the face of a cliff 
eaten into strange shapes by the sand-loaded 
winds of centuries. Though not exactly a 
mirage—one of those optical illusions so frequent 
in the Sahara, and of which we saw many, 
beautiful as an Arabian Nights dream — yet 
the effect was the same as though we had 
seen one. : 
From Tobogba Oasis we continued our 
journey due south, reaching the Araj Oasis on 
August toth. The few tents to be seen “1 
this otherwise uninhabi ited) ena were occupied 
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A general view of Siwa Oasis. 
From a Phetograph. 


by Senoussi, who were quite friendly. We more than mere report, where it is to be found ; 
remained here two days, occupied in archzo- but, as I wish to head another expedition shortly, 
logical pursuits. We located some old 
Egyptian tombs, a quarry with several huge 
blocks of stone lying idle where they had 
been rolled in Pharaonic times, and the 
probable site of some sand-buried temples. 

I have every reason to believe that at 
one time Araj Oasis was a desert centre 
of Egyptian civilization, and that conse- 
quently the site of the “City of Burnished 
Copper” is not very far distant. I have 
now, since my return from the Siwa expe- 
dition, a shrewd suspicion, founded on 


‘The ruins of the Minor Temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was visited by Alexander the Great, Hannibal, and Herodotus. 


From a Photograph, 
Digitiz 
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T shall refrain from being more precise. Some 
of the accounts which have reached me of the 
hidden city will, I think, be of interest to the 
average reader, and I shall therefore enumcrate 
them as briefly as possible. 

A few years ago a Senoussi girl who had 
fallen into a trance—by no means a rare occur- 
rence in such a dry, hot climate as the Sahara 
—wandered in a south-westerly direction from 
Siwa through the desert. In this state she 
strayed for many days, until at last she found 
herself in an oasis, where she saw in the dis- 
tance a bright city with enormous copper gates 
guarded by bronze statues. The buildings were 
of copper and shone in the sun. She entered, 
and found it silent as death. 

To the south of Araj are situate the twin 
lakes of Bahrein. It is said that from a certain 
hill in the vicinity the “City of Burnished Copper” 
can also be seen. Major Royle, of the Egyptian 
Coastguards, has, it is true, ascended one of 
the hills without seeing the city, but, as I learnt 
later, he is reported not to have climbed the 
right one. 

In 1909 this uncanny place was seen again. 
Senoussi smugglers from ‘lripoli arrived with 
their load of Aasfzsh, or opium, at Siwa, and, 
bent on evading the coastguard outposts on the 
northern route to the Nile, took a southerly 
course. 

Luck was against them, however, for between 
Araj and Siwa they fell in with a mobile 
patrol. A fight ensued, and all excepting four 
of the Senoussi were killed, the four survivors 
striking south into the desert. Wandering on, 
they were lost in the trackless wastes. When 
on the point of exhaustion from want of water 
they saw a marvellous city to the south, rising 
out of the yellow sands and cutting into the blue 
sky. They remembered the old Senoussi story 
and rode up to the city, finding it to be built of 
copper or bronze. Filling their Avréahs and 
zemsemirs with water at a well, these four sons of 
the desert, superstitious as are all their kin, fled 
towards the south-east, finally reaching the Oasis 
of Farafra. 

Allowance must be made for the verbal 
exaggeration of the story as it passed from 
mouth to mouth, but, coming down to bed-rock, 
there is no reason to doubt the existence of the 


Copper City. At présent indications seem to 
point to a locality in the vicinity of Araj Oasis. 
That the Senoussi who saw it should have fled 
is only natural, for in their eyes the place is 
unholy ground, never having been blessed by 
the Prophet. Consequently they will have 
turned their backs on it with a prayer and a 
curse. : 

But it will be discovered again and properly 
located. It will not be found to be built of 
burnished copper and brass, like the cities we 
read about in the Arabian Nights, but these 
metals will be conspicuous on the houses of the 
dead, for I am convinced that the place is 
a necropolis. 

From Araj to Siwa is a day’s journey. Our 
route took us over a hill surrounded by a bitter 
salt marsh, in some places dangerous.to traverse 
owing to hidden quicksands. On the top of the 
hill, and screened from the flaming sun by a 
dense clump of fan-palms, we discovered a 
spring of fresh water. 

Six hours later we reached Siwa, and pitched 
our tents in front of the Egyptian Government 
buildings. We remained in this oasis until 
August 21st. 

Siwa, where are situated the ruins, now 
crumbling to sand, of the famous temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, is a great natural depression in 
the desert, with a settled population of about six 
thousand people, most of them Senoussi. In the 
lowlands, salt marshes and lakes render travel 
impossible in winter, though in summer the 
water evaporates and the salt hardens. In the 
more elevated portions barley, wheat, and 
clover are cultivated. 

There are about a hundred and eighty fresh- 
water wells, dating from Roman times, and 
enciosed in beautiful gardens of tropical growth. 
Here are to be found orange and pomegranate, 
tall palms and silvery olive trees, with a pro- 
fusion of roses and creeping vines. Two beams 
float in the cistern of sweet water, a plank is 
thrown crosswise over them, and on this the 
water-carrier stands and passes the laden pig- 
skin to a companion on the brink. 

Watches and clocks, both of them smacking 
of the infidel, are unknown here. The sun and 
stars are timekeepers, and watch the days drift 
to months and years. 


(To be concluded.) 
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_ A strange story illustrating the vicissitudes of the gola-miner’s life. 
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Mr, Whitaker describes how 


Fortune came knocking at a prospector’s door, only to vanish in a most unlooked-for fashion when 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice seemed within his grasp. 


N October, 1906, I arrived at Oro- 
ville, the famous gold-dredger town 
of California, looking for work. 

At that time the Western Pacific 
Railway, the new transcontinental 
line, was pushing through the Sierras as fast as 
men and material could be procured. In a 
very few hours I had secured a position on the 
new road as timekeeper, being engaged by the 
head of the great Mormon contracting 
syndicate. This company held a contract for 
the construction of two hundred miles of road 
through the mountains, 

My destination being some sixty miles up the 
canyon I decided to walk to camp, as it would 
afford me an excellent opportunity of seeing the 
romantic mountain scenery. Plodding steadily 
up the Feather River trail the first day’s journey 


brought me to Yankee Hill, an old mining town 
of the days of ’49. There my adventures began, 
for Fate had decreed that 1 was to engage in 
undertakings more hazardous than timekeeping 
in a construction camp. 

The hotel at Yankee Hill was an old-fashioned, 
comfortable-looking structure, and I much ap- 
preciated its hospitality, for that night a heavy 
storm came tearing through the mountains, with 
a sixty-mile wind driving the bursting rain-clouds 
ahead of it. 

Upon my departure the next morning, mine 
host advised me as follows: “Keep to the Big 
Bend road until you strike the old power 
company road. It follows the right of way of an 
ancient mining ditch, and is level as a billiard- 
table for about three miles. When the road 
peters out you follow the ditch line to Big Bar 
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on the Feather River; there you will strike 
Clifford’s engineer camp on the Western Pacific.” 

With this lucid explanation, which I promptly 
forgot, I took the wrong turn and arrived at 
Camp Seven, one of the stations of the power 
company, at the river end of the big tunnel. 
‘The weather now became very bad. One storm 
after another had filled the Feather with flood 
waters, and I could find no man willing to row 
me across the swollen river. After staying all 
night one of the tunnel men showed me the old 
Quincy trail—now disused—which was on the 
camp side of the river. By following this trail 
I could make Big Bar without crossing the 
Feather, and so arrive at my objective point. 

“You won’t find the trail too easy,” said he 
on parting—and he was right. It followed the 
convolutions of the river, up hill and down dale, 
apparently without any other reason than to find 
the line of least resistance. ‘The length of the 
trail had been set at anywhere from eight to 
twelve miles, but portions of it had been carried 
away oy terrific slides from the high range 
above. Sometimes I found the termination in 
a sheer face of cliff, with a drop of two hundred 
feet to rocks pointed suggestively upwards. This 
necessitated a défour around and above, my 
progress through the wet, jungly underbrush 
being slow and painful. 

Sometimes the path would wind pleasantly 
down a long slope of sand, only to come to an 
abrupt end in the seething water. It was 
vexatious, for only a short hundred and fifty 
feet across the troubled waters the wagon-road 
was in plain view, and down the wind came the 
jovial shoutings of passing teamsters. 

At least a dozen times these wet déours had 
been necessary, and, conscious of the speeding 
time, I strained every muscle to cover the 
distance before dark. But Fate again intervened. 
An unlucky slip on a rocky ledge, and I was 
down—falling, turning, and twisting, all the time 
clutching at willows which tore up by the roots 
in my grasp. In this way, with intervals of 
slipping and sliding, I covered perhaps two 
hundred feet at an angle of sixty degrees, and 
brought up plump on a sand-bar covered with 
a foot of foaming water. The sharp pain in 
my ankle as I limped to land told me it was 
sprained. 

At the edge of the river was a little winding 
path which ran zigzag across a dry, sandy flat, 
covered with a growth of scrub, mountain-oak, 
and willow. 

From the trail above neither the path nor 
flat was visible, and I decided that it must be 
some miner’s water-trail, and in all likelihood 
his cabin could not be far away. Painfully 
hopping, I followed the path until the outlines 


of a stone hut came into view. Then down 
came the storm again, and I was alone in a 
world of whipping rain that pelted the bare 
slopes of the hills pitilessly. 

By the side of an oak I stood in this welter 
of descending waters until the first violence was 
spent. Then came a complete lull, and when 
the storm broke again, with a roaring wind this 
time, 1 was violently shaking the door of the 
cabin. 

The door opened inwards, and, streaming like 
a water-rat, I stepped into the hut. An exclama- 
tion of surprise greeted me from the occupant, 
and a swarthy, black-haired man, broad of 
shoulder, stepped forward. 

“Ttaliano, sefior?” By the light of a smoky 
lamp I made out my questioner. He looked 
kindly, and a pair of twinkling black eyes 
surveyed me, not without a touch of humour in 
their expression. 

“Holy Mother!” he cried. 
you come from—the river ?” 

“T have sprained my ankle by a fall over the 
cliff,” I replied. 

“Tt is unfortunate, but you are lucky to 
escape with life,” he said. 

Bidding me sit down, the Italian tenderly 
bound up my ankle, murmuring sympathetically 
as he worked. Thus I became a friend of 
Pietro Ravelli—by profession a miner, smuggler, 
and trespasser upon Government privileges, but 
by nature a gentleman. 

Pietro furnished me with dry clothes and a 
steaming hot dinner, and we soon found a basis 
for friendship in community of interest. Ravelli 
was mining, and many years of my own life had 
been passed in searching for gold in places 
where it was not. Through clouds of tobacco- 
smoke we talked of mines and prospects and 
fabulous finds stumbled upon by the unknowing 
tenderfoot. 

“Look you here,” said Pietro, as we prepared 
to turn in for the night. “I have no partner, 
and in two weeks you can travel with your 
foot, maybe. Then we shall see something. 
In my claim there is enough for two; two men 
can work better than one. Are you willing?” 

Stepping over to a cupboard, my partner, as 
he was soon to become, brought back some 
specimens of quartz. I gasped as I looked at 
them. There were chunks of white, marbly- 
looking rock, inlaid with strips of pure gold. 
Some of thé pieces could be split and the gold 
rolled up. It made my mouth water. Other 
specimens were grained, and still others com- 
posed of a soft decomposed rock, of which 
fifty per cent. was flaky metal. 

Anyone who has mining blood in him will 
easily understand (thatI promptly decided to 


“Where have 
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would be ours. The world belongs 
to the man who has the thing he 
desires, and with a few tons of this 
rock anything purchasable would be 
at our command. 

So that night, without more ado, 
we became partners under the old 
formula of share and share alike. To 
satisfy Pietro we also took the oath of 
blood brotherhood. It is a common 
Alaskan custom, and differs from 
many civilized customs inasmuch as 
it sometimes means something. 

For many weary days we were 
confined to the cabin. A southerly 
wind drove heavy seas of vapour up 


** An unlucky slip on « rocky ledge, and I was down.” the canyons, and the mountain-side 
was white with a thousand foaming 


give up my position of timekeeper to become _ torrents pouring into the river. 
Pietro’s partner. Before me was the prospect My injured ankle needed rest, and mended 
of boundless wealth ; the joy and sport of kings — slowly—too slowly for our, impatient spirits. 
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But for days the rain came down in blinding 
shects, and it was a matter of congratulation 
that Pietro had laid in a winter’s provisions. 
So, if storm-bound, we were in good shape to 
stand the siege. - 

The river was continually rising, and from 
our one window we could see huge trees, washed 
from the mountain-side, whirling down stream. 
Portions of bridges and timbers used for cribbing 
up the line gave mute evidence of the destruc- 
tion above. It was many days after that we 


heard of the destruction of the enormous” 
Oroville bridge and the flooding of the town. ." 


During these idle days we planned and dis- 
cussed the probable extent of the lode. And 
when technical talk palled, we gave free rein 
to our imaginations as to the disposal of our 
treasure after we entered into possession. This 
is one of the pleasurés of the gold-seeker, and 
compensates for many of the deprivations 
incident to the life. ° : 

Pietro would go back to sunny Italy, he said. 
“Not to stay, but to marry my Tessa. Then 
we will go around the world together. Also, 
there is a fine ranch near Santa Rosa, where I 
shall cultivate olive trees. ‘The rearing of the 
bambinos will keep Tessa busy.” Pietro himself 
would become a man of consequence, as became 
all good Americans. For his own country or 
Government he had no love; they had always 
stepped in to prevent him doing the things he 
desired. - 

I will not set down my friend’s rhapsodies 
about the girl, Lovers are much the same the 
world over. But I gathered that she was a 
combination of wild-rose and morning-glory, 
with the virtue of a Madonna thrown in. 

Our camp was seventy miles up the canyon 
from Oroville, and my partner had prospected 
in the near ranges fer a year or two without 
finding more than a pocket with a few hundreds 
in coarse gold. Most of the miners of the 
region contented themselves with washing the 
sand-bars by means of the sluice-box and rocker. 
This was too slow for my friend, and he had 
wandered up-river, patiently searching the peaks 
and canyons for gold in paying quartz. Just 
before the rains came he had struck the ledge 
from which he chipped the rich specimens he 
had shown me. 

This was located some thirty miles from our 
camp, and was in a canyon behind the main 
range, so there was little likelihood of our claim 
being found by any wandering miner. Not 
until spring would the hardiest prospector 
venture on the back range, for the snow lay 
deep and storms were frequent. 

About the end of March my foot was strong 
enough to travel, and I took the highland trail 


to Yankee Hill, for it was necessary to lay in 
supplics for the campaign which was to change 
two homeless wanderers into wealthy men. 
Pietro went up-river to make sure that our 
rights had not been infringed upon by anyone. 

The evening of the fourth day found me back 
at the cabin. It was quite dark, and the light 
shining bright through the window made me 
think some intruder was in camp. Cautiously 
opening the door, I saw Pietro lying on his 
bunk. He had fallen ill at Brown’s road-house, 
an old-time mining hostelry, and had decided 
to come home. His face was badly broken out 
with a rash. It might be smallpox or measles ; 
in either case he was obviously in desperate 
plight, but would not hear of a doctor being 
brought in from the railroad camp. For some 
weeks he was very low, and I did the best 1 
could for him with simple remedies. 

“It’s very hard to lie here sick while the 
fortune is yet to dig,” he groaned. “If I die 
Tessa must get one-half of the mine.” 

To pacify him I swore by our oath that in 
all things I would stand by Tessa and her 
tights. This eased his mind, but one night he 
complained more than usual and seemed to be 
losing hope. 

“] have not been a good son of the Church,” 
he moaned. “here is no priest, but it is 
better to tell someone than to die silent.” 

As he would not be dissuaded I listened, 
undcr an oath of secrecy that for one year after 
his death no man should hear of his deeds. 
Then he talked of things which, though break- 
ing Governmental law, are not inherently 
crimes. It was a wild tale—wild as the night 
outside and the setting in which it was told. 
This is how it ran :-— 


I was born in a coast town of Southern Italy. 
The Ravellis had all been men of the sea for 
generations, and, with a lugger of our own, my 
brothers and I cruised the coasts for such con- 
traband as could be run in at a profit. Ah! 
but there was delight in it for me, for it was 
wild business. Mostly it was tobacco of Turkey, 
and we landed it at a spot on the Gulf of 
‘Taranto, where it was distributed through the 
villages by the peasants. But it was a risk, for 
the officers were always on watch. If we were 
captured, they stole our cargo. Often we 
quitted the trade awhile from fear; then we 
fished. 

For some years all went well; then, one most 
unfortunate night, the soldiers came, when we 
were running cargo. There was a fight, and again 
it was unfortunate, for soldiers were killed—two 
of them. Who did it I know not, for I had no 
hand in it. ‘Then,(in our tiny lugger, we steered 
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for the open sea, and after many days we came 
to islands—the Azores. Off the islands we 
wrecked our boat, for we were afraid of inquiries; 
and we made the land in small boats, passing 
for shipwrecked men. But the people were 
suspicious, and I was nervous, so I stowed away 
in an American ship. Since then I have been 
a miner, and kept my hands clean of wrong. 
But it was hard to, leave my Tessa. She was 
then a beautiful girl of fifteen; now she is 
twenty-two and I have not seen her since. 

Ah! but I long for riches, for it means Tessa 
to me. 


Pietro did not die of his sickness ; his con- 
stitution was strong, and he got better of the 
malady. 

But another misfortune was in store for us; 
my partner was barely convalescent when I 
slipped back against a log in which a double- 
bitted axe was sticking, the result being a painful 
wound an inch deep. This delayed any active 
participation in the work, so far as I was con- 
cerned. For weeks I stayed at the hut, while 
Pietro made frequent trips to the mine. Each 
time he came back more impressed with the 
richness of the find. For the present we decided 
to put up location notices, covering all the 
claims we could hold. However, we were not 
uneasy, as the spot was nearly’ inaccessible. 
Most of the miners were working on the new 
line, as wages for skilled powdermen were high. 

By the time my wound was healed the season 
was well advanced, and a bad limp remained as 
a handicap to rough mountain climbing. But 
we still counted on five months’ working weather 
before the.snow would drive us out of the 
range. Pietro put in most of his time packing 
supplies, which we purchased from the railroad 
commissaries, to the mine. Prices were high, 
but we could not afford wagon-hire from 
Oroville. 

At last it seemed that we could commence 
work on our treasure-trove, but yet again Fortune 
decreed otherwise. A letter reached me from 
San Francisco from a man who would prove 


invaluable if we should require money to develop : 


our claims. He had a proposition to make to 
me, and I must come at once—dead or alive, 
as he humorously put it. In the light of after 
events—though I am not superstitious —it really 
seemed that destiny had decreed that I was 
never to see Pietro’s mine. 

About this time a visitor dropped into camp, 
a Mr. S. B. Perrine, who made sketches of 
Pietro and myself, from which finished drawings 
were afterwards made. After the departure of 
the artist we removed all our camp equipment 


and fired the hut. We had drawn rough plans 
Vol. xxvi—69. 


of the trail to the mine on the walls, and feared 
leaving them for the guidance of possible claim- 
jumpers. In half an hour nothing but the bare 
walls of our winter home remained. 

It was not without a feeling of sadness that 
I performed this act of vandalism, for the rough 
stone house had sheltered us through many 
fierce storms. 

Then Pietro drew me a rough map of the 
trail to the mine, and also gave me verbal direc- 
tions, which were as follows. I was to take the 
high ridge due south of Murphy Creek for ten 
miles ; this would bring me to the base of Twin 
Peaks ; these peaks always hold snow until late in 
the season. From that point I must follow the 
left gorge for two miles farther, until a grove of 
dead pines blocked the way. To the left of this 
grove was a small blind canyon ending in a 
sheer wall of cliff. It was at the base of this 
cliff that the fabulously rich specimens had been 
chipped off rock open to the light of day. 
Everything was explicit and simple. 

Thus equipped, I had little fear as to my ability 
to find the mine upon my return from San 
Francisco. From a bend in the trail I turned 
to wave farewell to Pietro, who was slowly 
climbing the ridge. 

For a minute his form was sharply silhouetted 
against the sky-line, then he passed out of sight. 
1 never saw him again. 

In a few days I returned from San Francisco. 
My capitalist friend had hurriedly left for 
Alaska, leaving a note of explanation. 

Stopping for the night in Big Bar on my 
return journey, I heard of the drowning of an 
Italian miner up the river. A gloomy con- 
viction settled upon me that it was my partner, 
whom I had grown to love for his manly 
qualities. And so it proved. 

All that was known was that he had left 
Brown’s road-house in good spirits and quite 
sober. At this place Brown had a cable strung 
across the river, and passengers pulled them- 
selves over in an aerial cage. The body of 
the miner was found below this place, but how, 
or in what manner, he met his death no man 
could say. So Pietro Ravelli died, in some 
eddy of the snarling waters. He was buried 
there, and sleeps the long sleep in the shadow 
of a group of mountain pines. . 

The year for which I was pledged to secrecy 
expired long ago, but I have never found the 
mine. Faithfully I] followed Pietro’s directions 
and traversed the ridge to Twin Peaks without 
difficulty. The grove of dead pines was there ; 
eagerly | turned up the canyon. But the sheer 
wall of cliff was gone; a long slope of shale 
crested the hill. Far below in the depths of the 
canyon, broken intga million separate boulders, 
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lay Pietro’s mine. Ages 
ago some terrific cataclysm 
had taken place, and the 
cliff had merely been the 
remnant of some gigantic 
slide from the towering 
peaks above. After rest- 
ing for centuries the slide 
had again plunged into 
the depths of the canyon. 

Somewhere in the fast- 
nesses of the heights is the gold-bearing ledge, 
but I have not been able to discover it. 

Tessa never came to California, though I 
received a sad letter of thanks for the news of 
her lover’s death. Poor Pietro’s mine is now 
enrolled with other famous “lost mines” of 
the West, which have been so accurately 
described, yet remain beyond the ken of man. 


¢ 


“* Far below in the depths of the canyon, broken into « million 
separate: boslders, ! lay Pietro's mine." 


The Turk at Play. 


BY F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE, OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A camel - fight 
until it is hard to tell which head belongs to which.” 
From a Photograph Pe 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
FRANK GILLETT, R.I. 


“The pair wrestle fiercely, entwining their necks 


The Turk, spite of his habitual indolence, has some interesting and even strenuous pastimes. Mr. 
Whitehouse describes the ‘ Djirid,”’ a wildly-exciting horseback game, the camel-fights, and the 
wrestling bouts so much in favour in the Anatolian villages. 


f roy HE Turk is by nature somewhat 
| indolent. His favourite occupation 
G ee wy 


his gaudy rug under the shade of a 
tree, sits down on it, and, while he 
drinks his coffee and smokes his cigarettes, 
amuses himself by passing the amber or cedar- 
wood beads of his rosary unceasingly through 
his fingers, droning meanwhile, perhaps, with 
nasal intonation, the words of some song of 
battle or of love. Rich men will sit at home on 
a divan, smoking a narghile and watching the 
posturings of a troupe of dancing-girls. Ask a 


Mm 


is “doing Aeyef’”—that is, he spreads - 


Turk why he does not himself indulge in 
dancing, and, with a curl of his lip, he will 
answer, ‘“‘ My slaves are paid to do that for me.” 
The young Turks are beginning to play foot- 
ball, and some years ago I was at a match played 
between Constantinople and Smyrna. Near me 
stood a Turk of sober aspect. He watched 
gravely for some time as the teams struggled 
on the sloppy ground, then turned away with 
the remark, “ Def’ Jngliz/” (“Mad English- 
men !”), and that sums up with sufficient exacti- 
tude the impression that our national energy 
produces upon the-average Oriental mind. 
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On su h occasions, however, as the Turk 
arouses himself he can be energetic enough. 
He makes an excellent soldier. He is obedient 
and brave, and displays far more endurance on 
poor food—black bread, olives, and garlic— 
than our European troops. When he does 
indulge in games, the sport is apt to be of the 
rudest, and only suited to men of hardy frame 
and of resolute temperament. 

One of these games is called the dysrid. It 
is played on horseback, and is strenuous enough 
to satisfy the most exacting. The Turk is 
happy when galloping over the plains on a 
spirited steed. He is rather too much inclined 
to circus tricks and to exercises of the Aaute école, 
teaching his horse at certain signals to arch the 
neck and paw the ground, to curvet, to rear, or 
to kick. Many horses are taught the rahvan 
pace. This is a smooth running motion, and the 
animal learns it by being hobbled in such a 
manner that he cannot stretch out into the trot 
or gallop. A perfect razvan horse commands a 
very long price, and it is claimed that a rider 
can carry a tumbler of water in his hand, un- 
spilled, while keeping pace with another rider 
cantering alongside. P 

The game of dyirid has disappeared from 
Constantinople and its environs of late years, 


the decadent inhabitants of the great city having 
become too enervated to indulge in so vigorous 
a pastime ; but it is still to be seen in the wide 
plains of Asia Minor. Down south the Syrians 
are extremely self-satisfied with the prowess they 
display, but the best and most resolute exponents 
of the dysrid are the Kurds, who ride hardy horses 
with address and determination. When Kurd 
meets Syrian, the latter generally retires with the 
announcement that he came out to play a game 
and not to be killed by a semi-savage. 

The method of play is as follows. The sides, 
sometimes thirty or forty strong, are drawn up 
in two lines facing each other. Every player 
holds in his hand a djizid, or short wooden 
lance. One of the leaders dashes out from his 
place in the centre, rides to the far end of his 
adversaries’ wing, then turns and gallops at 
headlong speed up the line, with his dirid 
poised in his right hand. Picking out one of 
the players, he darts his weapon forcibly at him. 
The assailed one, if he is sufficiently dexterous, 
catches the flying dyirid and starts in hot pursuit 
of the man who has attacked him. * In his turn 
he throws the two weapons, and is pursued by 
another opponent. In a short time the whole 
body of players are hard at work galloping after 
or fleeing from excited horsemen. Sometimes a 


“In a short time the whole band of players are hard at work." 
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dozen or more will be seen riding ina big circle, 
or strung out in a long line, and many are the 
incidents and misadventures as horses and men 
grow excited and passionate. A dyirid on the 
side of the head or in the small of the back is 
not a trifling matter, and players are frequently 
knocked senseless from their saddles. 

The Kurds are wonderfully expert in recover- 
ing a dropped arid. They slip one foot out of 
the stirrup and replace it the other way round. 
Then, pressing the ankle and calf against the near 
flank and withers of their mount, they swing 
themselves over on the off side, lean right down, 
and sweep up the dirid from the plain. 

The weakness of the game lies in the fact 
that there are no fixed rules, no umpires wheeling 
and circling outside the mé/ée, as in polo, and 
no way of determining which side is the winner 
if the conflict is fairly even. It will therefore 
be understood that quarrels are inevitable, and 
in the old days the dirid frequently passed the 
bounds of sport and developed into a sanguinary 
tribal affray. It was also employed for duelling 
purposes, the djrrid being then tipped with iron 
barbs and rendered capable of inflicting mortal 
injuries. If, however, the duellists could not 
decide the question of superiority on horseback, 
they would dismount and finish the debate with 
swords, 

There is a story told of a certain eunuch who 
was derided for not playing the game. Irritated 
at last by the laughter, the man offered to 
engage the best player present, but stipulated 
that the dyirids should be heavy and sharp, 
and that he should be held blameless if any- 
thing untoward happened. The story goes that 
at the first onset the eunuch drove his dirid 
clean through the body of his opponent ! 

Another objection to the game is the treat- 
ment of the horses. The riders seek after 
spectacular effects, and they are continually 
pulling their steeds directly out of the gallop 
to a dead stop. They think, no doubt, that the 
arched neck, the sliding ‘hoofs, and the cloud of 
dust from the parched plain are very dramatic 
and impressive, and in order to perform this 
feat they use a cruelly imperious bit. There 
are thus certain objectionable features in the 
arid, but at least it is a game for strong men 
and not for weaklings, and helps to bring out 
such attributes as courage and resource in its 
votaries, : 

Camels form a great feature in Eastern life, 
and strangers are always interested in watching 
strings of them roped together, and led, as they 
invariably are, by a donkey. The animals— 
creatures of habit—refuse to proceed unless 
their diminutive friend is in his place at the 
head of the procession. Some say that this is 


because the camels love the smell of the tobacco- 
smoke wafted back to them from the lips of the 
tider of the donkey, and there may be some- 
thing in this. A friend of mine was once chased 
by a camel. He thought the animal had gone 
mad, and lit out at his best racing pace across 
the plain. Fortunately the driver was able to 
interpose, and he blew a cloud of tobacco-smoke 
towards the camel, which stopped short and 
snuffed it up with every appearance of satisfac- 
tion. The man explained to my friend that the 
camel had seen him smoking, and only wanted 
to share in his enjoyment. 

Camels, besides being invaluable as beasts of 
burden in the plains and deserts, also supply the 
sport of camel-fighting.. These conflicts take 
place in the spring-time between the males, who 
fight to decide the question of superiority in the 
haremltk (ladies’ quarters). The owner of the 
champion camel of one village challenges the 
champion of another, and a prize is put up. 
For a day or two previously to the encounter 
the camels parade the streets of their respective 
villages followed by an admiring crowd, and 
covered with small bells and arrayed in their 
best bibs and tuckers—that is to say, with 
gaudily-embroidered trappings and with the 
saddles and bridles covered with strings of 
coloured beads. 

On the great day the two processions set forth 
to meet in the plain midway between the two 
villages. A big circle is marked out and the 
men and women sit round it in their picturesque 
gala costumes. When the lengthy preliminaries 
are over the owners lead their charges within the 
circle. The animals are stripped and carefully 
muzzled, as otherwise they would bite each 
other ferociously. The men lead them round 
and round, exciting them until they are stirred 
up to fighting pitch. Sometimes the stolid 
brutes refuse to stand up to each other, and 
then the people return to their villages with long 
faces, fluently cursing the camels and their pro- 
genitors to the ninth generation. Sometimes 
one backs out after the first onset and flounders 
away in dismayed flight. A camel in difficulties 
always reminds me of a man making his trial 
essay on skates. Sometimes, however, a gallant 
fight is put up. ‘To the throb of the daou/s 
(kettledrums) and the drone of the “habourna 
(a sort of bagpipes) the camels respond with 
their objectionable bubblings and gurglings, and 
tush in an unwieldy gallop to the fray. The 
impact of the great bodies is formidable, and 
then the pair wrestle fiercely, entwining their 
dun-coloured necks until it is hard to tell which 
head belongs to which. Shoulder tu shoulder, 
they push and strain and grunt. Finally, it may 
be in two minutes or in two hours, one is worsted, 
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and either bolts or is thrown to the ground. In 
the former case it behoves the ring of spectators 
to look out, as the. sprawling, terrified camel will 
tush blindly over them, with the victor in hot 
pursuit. When one of the huge animals is thrown 
in the ring, the other instantly squats down on 
him, and unless the men, armed with goads, are 
prompt in driving him off, he may succeed in his 
efforts to suffocate his adversary. 

The owner of the beaten camel resignedly 
accepts his Arsmef, and hands over the stakes. 
He also has to deliver up the bells, and some- 


the country. Street wrestlers wander about in 
all directions, and will give an exhibition for a 
piastre or two: and the art is practised in 
almost every village all over the interior of 
Anatolia. The small boys wrestle together on 
the sunny hillsides, imitating the manners and 
holds of their elders; and the men practise new 
grips and throws in preparation, it may be, for the 
big meetings after the harvestings. This is the 
time when, there being most money to spend, 
weddings generally take place, and the festivities 
connected therewith go on from the Sunday 


“Shoulder to shoulder, they push and strain and grunt.” 


times the gay trappings as well. These are 
heaped on the back of the winner; the owner 
mounts, and, preceded by the band and joyful 
procession, returns in triumph to his village, the 
camel pacing slowly along with swinging neck, 
and looking by far the least interested of the 
whole party. 

It remains for me to describe gulesh, or 
wrestling after the Turkish style. This may 
almost be considered as the national sport of 


till the Thursday. The Wednesday is often 
devoted to a big wrestling meeting, and the 
Thursday to the actual wedding. 

The encounter takes place on the common of 
the village beneath the shade of big trees, or 
more frequently on the threshing - floor, of 
pounded earth, which forms a very good and 
well-defined ring. 

The parents of the brides and bridegrooms 
put up the prizes — generally young rams or 


A typical wrestler. 


their opponent getting a grip. 


Wrestlers anointing their bodies with oil in order to prevent 
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calves, while, if a really big match 
has been arranged, a fine young 
buffalo may go to the winner. 
After a bout the contestants, if 
they are professionals, are also 
allowed to join hands and to walk 
round collecting daksheesh. 

The boys wrestle at midday, 
the light and middleweights follow 
after, and by three or four o’clock 
a great crowd is assembled from 
all the country round to witness 
the meeting of the champion 
performers. 

The coup d’eil presented is 
very charming. The women, 
each one with a red or blue 


The orchestra. or green or yellow parasol, and 


with bright shot - silk robes, 
have a space apportioned off for them where 
no male penetrates, and the rest of the 
circle is given up to the men, who vie with 
one another in their choice of gaudy shirts, 
silken belts, and handkerchiefs wound turban- 
wise about their fezzes. Beyond them carts are 
drawn up, and these are filled with deeply 
interested spectators. In the circle sit the 
members of the orchestra, with their drums and 
pipes, and in the intervals between the bouts 


A general view of a wrestling bout. 
From Photographs. 


professional dancers display their talents in the 
arena. ‘The brides are present, but are hidden 
from sight under the canvas tilt of a buffalo 
cart. The vehicle is gaily decorated with paper 
rosettes and green branches, and the  slow- 
moving buffaloes have strings of blue beads 
wound about their horns, and their broad fore-- 
heads coloured with saffron in order to avert 
the ever-present danger of the evil eye. .The 
ladies within are provided with peepholes from 
which to view the sport. Hawkers go round 
with baskets of biscuits, cakes, and salted 
pistachio nuts, and with the fruit syrups of which 
the Turk is so fond. 
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But all else is forgotten when the champion 
pehlivans (wrestlers) enter the ring. A wrestler 
wears nothing except a pair of leathern breeches 
very tight round the waist and under the knees, 
so that his opponent may not be able to insert 
his fingers and get a good hold for a throw. 

The preliminaries are very long and very 
formal. The natives seem to enjoy them, but 
Europeans would find them tedious, and long 
before they were over would probably be calling 
to the competitors to “get a move on.” 

First of all the men walk round to show off 
their muscular development to the best advantage. 
They meet at the north-west of the ring, link 
their little fingers, and trot together across to 
the south-west—that is, in the direction of 
Mecca—with a graceful, swaggering movement. 
Dropping on one knee they salute the birth- 
place of Mohammed with the femenna, one of 
the most courteous salutations possible. The 
head and body are inclined forward, and the 
hand sweeps up to the breast, the mouth, and 
the forehead, signifying that your friend loves 
you from his heart, speaks well of you with his 
mouth, and thinks of you with his brain. 
Sometimes the hand makes the motion of 
scooping up earth to throw upon the head, but 
that generally denotes the humility of an inferior 
to his superior. Three times the men repeat 
this salute, then rise and retreat, again saluting 
three times, after which they separate and pass 
to their respective sides. $ 

One of the attendants brings forth a can full 
of oil. This is poured into the hands of the 
wrestlers, and they anoint their bodies freely, in 
order that their adversaries may have difficulty 
in maintaining their grasp. This use of oil is 
being gradually abandoned in conformity to 
European usage, but Western customs take a 
long time to permeate into the Turkish villages 
of Anatolia. 

‘The men start from their places to meet in 
the centre. As they advance they clap their 
hands and smack their thighs with a sound 
resembling pistol-shots. They also employ a 
peculiar dancing step, lifting their feet and 
thrusting out their hips with as much swagyer 
and circumstance as possible. When they meet, 
they turn sideways and run one hand along their 
opponent’s arm so as to seize the shoulder or 
neck. They feign to grapple fiercely, but the 
next moment they separate and pass again to 
their places. It is considered contrary to all 
etiquette to endeavour to establish an effective 
hold at the first essay. The two walk round 
eyeing each other. They restart clapping their 
hands and smacking their thighs, but the second 
meeting generally ends with another break-away. 

At last the preliminaries are over, and the 
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antagonists show by their next cautious approach 
that serious work is to begin. They clinch in 
earnest, gripping by the neck, and jerking until 
they look like two nodding mandarins. They 
grab at a wrist, and soon, bent almost double, 
are struggling desperately to establish a winning 
hold. This is by no means easy. A hand slips 
from an oiled arm if the muscle is suddenly 
hardened, and the only sure grips are by the 
wrist, the ankle, and the calf of the leg just 
below the knee. ‘This latter hold is the best, if 
we except the rare occasions on which a wrestler” 
succeeds in pushing his hand inside the other’s 
breeches. This gives him an incomparable 
opportunity of up-ending his rival and shifting 
him into a helpless position. 

Turkish wrestling consists always of only one 
bout, but this may last for a very long time if 
the men are evenly matched, and a halt is 
occasionally called in order that one of the 
attendants may wipe the oil away from the eyes 
of the performers. In such cases the men after- 
wards resume the position they were in imme- 
diately previous to the cessation of the-struggle. 

I have seen a match prolonged for two hours, 
the wrestlers becoming so exhausted that when 
one seemingly had the advantage he yet lacked 
the strength to finish the contest with a winning 
throw. Also, when one is manifestly superior, 
he will frequently prolong the struggle in order 
to show off a variety of tricks at the expense of 
the other. 

The bout finishes cither when a clean throw, 
with both shoulder-blades on the ground, is 
effected, or when one of the men, finding himself 
in such a dangerous position that he fears a 
broken iimb, kisses the other’s hand or touches 
his ankle by way of surrender. Instantly the 
winncr looses his grip and springs back. The 
beaten man rises, runs to his conqueror, and, 
seizing his hand in both of his, kisses it and 
raises it to his forehead. ‘The winner responds 
to the courtesy by picking up the loser in his 
lusty arms and kissing him on the forehead. 
‘The band plays ecstatically, and the onlookers, 
oblivious of that decorum which we generally 
ascribe to Orientals, toss their fezzes in the air 
and shriek in frenzied applause at the strength 
and cleverness of the panting athletes. 

Perhaps the greatest wrestler that Turkey has 
ever had is Osman Pehlivan, who never knew 
defeat throughout his long and honourable 
career. He was only a middle-weight, but foz 
a score of years he won against all comers, and 
finally retired, after rounding off his victories by 
beating a giant of six foot seven who was looked 
upon as invincible by his supporters, and who 
was especially brought forward to put an end to 
Osman’s pretensions. 


Depuly ingpector. 
General of Police, 


Burmah, 
Hlusiraied by 
4.Campbell Cross. 


A curious story from Burma, told by a high police 
official, and showing what strange problems the 
policeman in the East has to solve. The narrative 
deals with a murder committed by a criminal with 
the brain of a Sherlock Holmes. Fortunately for 
justice, however, he had neglected one or two pre- 
cautions, and the small matter of a finger-nail was 
instrumental in bringing him to the gallows. 


“| HE events I am about to relate 
occurred when I was an inspector in 
charge of a large police sub-division 
} of the Bassein district in Lower 
” Burma. My sub-division extended 
over an area of about a thousand square miles ; 
about a hundred and eighty men were under my 
command ; and I had full need of them, for the 
district was thick with evil-doers. 

One April afternoon three villagers from an 
isolated hamlet which lay at the foot of the hills 
some twenty miles to the east of Ngathinegyaung 
came into the police-station and reported the 
disappearance of a twelve-year-old girl from their 
village pn the previous day. 

The village of Yuathit was, indeed, nothing 
more than a hamlet of seven or eight bamboo 
houses, and of these the girl had been left in 
charge, in a sense, on the morning in question. 
It may seem strange that a girl of twelve— 
though in capacity and development far beyond 
an English child of that age—should have been 
left so thoroughly alone, but it was the occasion 
of the annual jungle-firing, which is an integral 
part of the wasteful system of agriculture in 
vogue amongst the Burmese. The hills in 


Burrna are invariably heavily wooded with 
Vol. xxvi—70. 


jungle trees and dense undergrowth. The 
timber is all felled and the undergrowth cut 
down at the commencement of the hot weather, 
and allowed to dry. A few days before the 
rainy season sets in, generally early in May, 
everything is set on fire, the ground being thus 
cleared in a very effectual manner and the ashes 
from the burnt timber forming a very valuable 


manure to the soil, An area so treated can 
only be cultivated once in every seven years. 
It is then allowed to rest, when the jungle springs 
up again and the process is repeated. When the 
cleared areas are to be fired the whole village turns 
out, all the people assisting each other in firing 
their respective holdings. The party sally out 
at dawn and only return to their homes at dusk. 
Such was the procedure adopted on the day in 
question, the villagers of Yuathit, some twenty 
all told, women and children included, turning 
out to go to the firing of their holdings, leaving 
the girl Ma Nyun as sole custodian of the 
hamlet. 

When the party returned at sundown the girl 
was found to be absent from the village, but no 
particular notice of this was taken at first, as it 
was thought she had probably gone out to forage 
for the edible fronds of young ferns, which at 
that season of the year grow in profusion in the 
jungle, particularly near the banks of any stream. 
The father of the young girl went down to a big 
stream which flowed some two or three hundred 
yards away from the house, and called out to 
her by name once or twice. Receiving no 
answer he came to the conclusion that she 
had wandered farther afield than usual, and so 
returned to his house to partake of his evening 
meal and await her arrival. On reaching the 
house he found his food had not been cooked 
by his daughter as it should have been during 
his absence. : 

Muttering a few anathemas on her carelessness 
and neglect of her household duties, he turned 
to put on a pot of rice to boil, and made himself 
acurry. As soon as the cooking was finished 
he ate a hearty meal, expecting the missing girl 
to return at any moment. By the time he had 
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finished it had grown quite dark, and he began 
to feel somewhat alarmed, so he went off to see 
his neighbours and seek their advice. They all 
agreed in thinking Ma Nyun had been belated, 
and would return later on. As, however, she 
did not do so, a few of them sallied out, armed 
with torches and spears, and for a couple of 
hours or more roamed about the jungle in the 
vicinity of the village, shouting the girl’s name 
as they went. Not a trace of her was found, 
and the men returned crestfallen to the hamlet 
at about 11 p.m. ‘They adjourned to the 
father’s house, and here held a consultation as 
to what was the best thing to be done in the 
matter. They finally decided that at daybreak 
a party of three should be sent in to the police 
station at Ngathinegyaung 
to report the disappearance 
of the girl, and the re- 
mainder of the villagers 
should divide themselves 
into two parties to search 
for her. 

When day dawned the 
parties set out as arranged 
the previous night. One 
section proceeded down 
the bank of the stream, 
with a view to making 
inquiries at a village some 
miles lower down, where it 
was thought the girl might 
have gone to visit an aunt 
of hers who lived there; the 
other party went towards 
the hills to search the 
jungles, thinking it possible 
that the child might have 
been attacked and mauled 
by a leopard or tiger. No 
sooner had the first party 
arrived near the stream 
than one of their number 
saw a quantity of broken 
pieces of earthenware lying 
on the gravel some twenty 
or thirty feet away from the 
water's edge. On inspect- 
ing these they found that 
the fragments were pox 
tions of two earthenware 
pots, the property of Ma 
Nyun’s father, which were 
used daily in the house for 
storing the water for culi- 
nary purposes. The gravel 
at thespot where the broken 
pieces of ware were found 
was disturbed and scraped 


“The party suddenly came across the pug-marks or tracks of an enormous tiger.” 


up as if a struggle had taken place there. No 
footmarks, however, were found. On going farther 
up the bank, and towards the jungle, the party 
suddenly came across the pug-marks or tracks of 
an enormous tiger. Only one clear impression 
was found. The ground was fairly hard, and 
a quantity of rank grass and vegetation was 
growing on the spot. 

The grass showed signs of a body having 
been dragged through it and into the jungle. 
Following up the track several drops of blood 
were found on the leaves of some evergreen 
shrubs ; a little farther on began a long stretch 
of loose sand. On the edge of this sand two 
more pugmarks were found, quite clear and 
distinct, but beyond this, although the stretch 
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of sand was over five hundred yards in width 
before the belt of jungle could be reached, not a 
trace of any kind existed. The villagers at once 
concluded that the girl had been carried away 
by a tiger, who had probably bagged her just as 
she was returning from filling her water-pots at 
the stream the previous evening. A perfunctory 
and very half-hearted sort of search was made 
for the body, but nothing was discovered, and 
the searchers finally returned to the village to 
await the arrival of the police. 

Whilst these events were taking place in the 
village, the report of the disappearance of the girl 
had been made at the police-station and the 
statement taken down in writing by the station- 
writer, who at once informed the Burman head 
constable in charge of the occurrence. Order- 
ing two men to accompany him, this official 
started for Yuathit village at about four in the 
afternoon. All three men were mounted on 
sturdy Burma ponies, and arrived at their 
destination about seven o’clock. On riding 
into the village the first thing they saw was a 
group of men standing round in a circle, look- 
ing at some object which was visible on the 
ground. Wails of lamentation came from the 
group. The head constable and his men at 
once dismounted and approached. Everyone 
drew aside respectfully for the officer to pass, 
and there was disclosed to his eyes the body of 
the little girl, Ma Nyun, lying on a rudely- 
constructed stretcher. The body was bent 
almost in two, and a gaping wound showed 
where the throat had been cut from ear to ear. 
The corpse had been found only half an hour 
before by one of the villagers, who was returning 
home with his dog. 

The animal had halted just near the stretch 
of sand where the impressions of the tiger’s 
paws had been found, and, after sniffing about 
for a good while, he had started scraping up the 
sand. His master watched the proceedings 
with interest, thinking the dog was burrowing 
fora mole ora rat. Presently, however, to his 
amazement, a hand was exposed to view. The 
man promptly ran to the village and announced 
what had happened. Everyone rushed to the 
spot, and within a few minutes the corpse ot the 
untortunate girl was disinterred from the shallow 
grave in which it had been buried The body, 
as I have said, was doubled up in two, cne back 
being vroken and the head almost severed from 
the body. The clothes which the girl had been 
wearing when she had been Jeft behind. in the 
village were intact, but were saturated with 
water. Not a single stain of blood was found 
on the garments. A necklace (composed of 
nineteen silver coins, ten of them being four- 
anna and nine two-anna bits) was missing 


This ornament the girl wore daily. The coins 
were all pierced through and were strung on a 
string made of strands of yellow silk. At each 
end of the string, and in the centre of the neck- 
lace, were three armadillo scales. These scales, 
when worn as a charm, are popularly believed 
to ensure the wearer good luck and avert any 
sickness or bodily harin. 

These facts were all elicited by the head 
constable in a short interrogation of the by- 
standers, and it became very evident from the 
modus operandi of the murderer—for murder 
there must have been—that he was an indivi- 
dual of more than ordinary cunning. 

After making the necessary arrangements tosend 
in the corpse to the hospital at Ngathinegyaung, 
for medical and post-mortem examination, the 
head constable sat down, drew up a brief report 
of the case, and sent it in to me by the two 
mounted men who had gone out with him This 
report reached me at three in the morning. I at 
once packed up such kit as was necessary for 
camping out for a week or so, and held myself 
in readiness to start for the scene of the crime 
as soon as the result of the post-mortem should 
be made known to me. You will understand 
that I had to be sure of the motive of the crime, 
or at least to be informed as to whether it was 
due to any baser motive than mere robbery. 

The corpse was brought in about half-past 
ten; the doctor reported after examination 
that the throat had been severed by a sharp 
instrument, and that the murderer must have 
been a man of very great strength to have 
broken his victim’s back as he had done. No 
other violence had been done to the unfortunate 
girl, so robbery remained as the obvious motive, 
with the possibility, of course, of the classic inter- 
vention of revenge. ‘The mystery of the presence 
of tiger-tracks I decided to go into later on 

Immediately after hearing the result of the 
medical examination I started off for the scene 
of the crime, and arrived there by three in the 
afternoon. I was met by the head constable 
and the head-men of the eight or nine villages 
situated within a ten-mile radius of Yuathit 
Beyond the information given in the head 
constable’s report nothing fresh had been found 
out. The father of the poor girl was a man 
who got on well with everyone he met, and had 
no enemies. The girl herself was too young to 
have had any love affairs, and one could there 
fore eliminate the theory that the deed might 
have been done from motives of revenge 
There remained the one motive, plunder, yet it 
seemed difficult to believe that any man would 
be so barbarous as to murder a young and 
innocent child for the sake of a necklace worth 
at the very mostvabout five.shillings. ‘The man 
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who could be such an inhuman brute, it was 
obvious, was one very low down indeed in the 
social scale. i 

Now, village administration in Burma is 
admirably organized. Each village has its own 
head-man, who is vested with minor executive 
powers to deal with all petty offences committed 
within the jurisdiction of his village. Under 
him are elders, each one of whom looks alter 
ten houses. They inform the 
head-man daily of all that 
goes on in their group of ten 
houses, reporting the arrival 
or departure of any stranger 
to the village, and the general 
behaviour and manner of living 
of the various inhabitants. If 
a man is leading a double 
sort of life in the village, or 
is earning his livelihood in a 
suspicious manner, the elder 
invariably knows of it, and 
passes on all the information 
he gets to the village head- 
man. He, in turn, communi- 
cates it to the police patrol 
who regularly visits all villages 
at stated intervals to gather 
information. The movements 
and whereabouts of all bad 
characters, opium - eaters or 
smokers, illicit distillers, and 
criminals in general are there- 
fore fairly well known to the 
police, provided, of course, 
that the head-man honestly 
carries out the duties he is 
expected to perform. 

After going over all the 
ground on the scene of the 
crime I sent for the head-men of the various 
villages for miles around, and from them got 
thorough details of the movements and doings 
of all the more notorious bad characters living 
anywhere in the neighbourhood. Nothing 
suspicious, however, could be proven against 
any of them. 

I was informed that two men had been 
recently engaged in the manufacture of illicit 
liquor, and a third had apparently been doing 
a good business for some time past by illicitly 
selling opium. This was an item of consider- 
able interest. There is always a large demand 
for opium in these out-of-the-way places, and, as 
a general rule, amongst bad characters there are 
always a goodly number of consumers of the 
drug. It is impossible for these men to obtain 
the supply they require in a legitimate manner, 
as licensed shops are few and far between, and 
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the sale of the drug by a licensed vender is 
restricted to a very small quantity, certainly not 
sufficient to last an ordinary consumer for a 
week. ‘The individual who sets up as a 
smuggler, therefore, and illicitly retails the drug 
in an out-of-the-way village, is regarded by those 
addicted to the drug habit in the light of a 
public benefactor. All the local consumers 
patronize him, his profits are large, and it is 
seldom that any one of his 
clients gives his little game 
away to the police, for it is 
as much to their interest as 
to his own that the matter 
should be kept quiet. 

When once a man has con- 
tracted the opium habit the 
craving for the drug is intense, 
and in order to obtain it a 
confirmed opium-eater will do 
almost anything. . Here, 1 
thought, there might possibiy 
be a clue which would lead 
to something, for a man need- 
ing the wherewithal to pur- 
chase the precious drug and 
satisfy his craving for it would 
even go as far as murder. 
With this in my mind I 
examined each head-man in 
private, and obtained from 
them the names of every per- 
son residing in his village who 
either ate or smoked opium. 
The list was a fairly lengthy 
one and comprised some 
twenty-five men, sixteen of 
whom at one time or another 
during their career had en- 
joyed the hospitality offered 
by the various jails in the provinces. 

After thanking the head-men for the informa- 
tion they had given me I dismissed them, and 
they returned to their different villages. I then 
sent for the head constable, Ko Me, and talked 
over the case with him. He was an old and 
experienced police officer with some twenty 
odd years of service behind him. He agreed 
with me in thinking that in all probability the 
crime had been committed by some bad 
character who had run short of coin wherewith 
to buy opium and who, happening to meet the 
girl alone in the jungle, had been tempted to 
murder her on seeing the coins she was wearing 
round her neck. 

The first step, of course, was to ascertain the 
movements of the twenty-five opium-smokers on 
the day of the murder. ‘This we thought could 
best be done by ordering them all to appear 
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before me, and putting them through a severe 
cross-examination as to their whereabouts on 
the day in question. Accordingly summonses 
were at once made out and duly dispatched for 
service on all the men, who were directed to 
attend my camp at 2 p.m. the following day. 
After this had been done Ko Me and I dis- 
cussed the advisability of enlisting the services 
of the illicit opium-vender towards the elucida- 
tion of the crime. This man’s name was Maung 
Pyu, and he lived at Kombyin village, situated 
some five miles beyond the place at which the 
murder had taken place. It was obvious that 
he could, if he chose to do so, give us very 
valuable information. He would know a good 
deal about all the men who caine to him to buy 
opium on the quiet, and would be able to tell 
us to a nicety whether any of his clients were 
hard up, or had tried to obtain their usual 
supply of the drug on credit. The question 
was, however, whether he could be persuaded 
to give such information, as not only would he 
incur the enmity of a good many people if it 
were found out that he had divulged anything, 
but he would also incriminate himself and lay 
himself open to a prosecution for illicitly selling 
opium. On the whole, however, we thought it 
well worth trying our best to get him to assist 
us. I told Ko Me to go quietly off to Kombyin 
and bring Maung Pyu to me the first thing in 
the morning. 

After Ko Me had gone I sat down to think 
the matter over quietly, but the more I thought 
about it the more firmly I became convinced 
that the crime had been committed without 
premeditation by one of these opium-smokers. 
Such being my opinion it was most important 
for me to have Maung Pyu working with me. 
Without him I should probably find out little or 
nothing. I determined, therefore, to secure his 
services, even if, in order to do, so, I was com- 
pelled to overlook the offence he had committed 
in illicitly selling the drug. 

The next morning, about eight o’clock, Maung 
Pyu was brought in by the head constable, 
and‘I had a long interview with him. At first 
he pretended to be very indignant that I should 
have thought him capable of selling opium, and 
he disclaimed ever having done so in the most 
strenuous manner. But after he had been given 
a good meal and had put himself outside a 
bottle of beer his demeanour changed and his 
tongue loosened somewhat. 

I promised him that if he would act squarely 
by me I would not only see that no action was 
taken against him for his repeated breaches of 
the Opium Act, but also give him five pounds 
reward if any information he should give, either 
then or later on, should prove instrumental in 


bringing the criminal to justice. A second 
bottle of beer clinched the matter, and he 
promised to answer truthfully any questions I 
might ask him then and also obey any instruc- 
tions that I might give him for the future. I 
then questioned him as to the purchases of 
opium made by the twenty-five men on my list. 
‘The majority of them were very small consumers 
and purchased only a few annas’ worth at a time. 
Four men, however, were inveterate eaters, their 
daily consumption being six or eight annas’ 
worth. ‘These four came in every second or 
third day to purchase their supply from him. 
Not one of their number, he said, could remain 
for even twenty-four hours without taking the 
drug, the habit had become so ingrained in them. 

The information thus given me was not 
perhaps immediately pertinent, but it made me 
feel assured that, having given me so much, 
Maung Pyu would not hesitate to carry out any 
instructions I might give him in respect to any 
of his clients, and it might, of course, provide a 
clue. If the necklace of coins had been, 
as I thought, stolen by one of these opium 
consumers, those coins would sooner or later 
find their way to Maung Pyu’s shop. After 
duly warning him, I told him to be on the look- 
out for any four-anna and two-anna bits with 
holes bored through them, which might be 
given to him in payment for any opium there- 
after purchased from him. In the event of 
his receiving-any such coins, I directed him 
to take them immediately to the head constable, 
who I arranged should remain for ten days in a 
village halfway between Kombyin and Yuathit. 
Maung Pyu soon afterwards departed with a tip 
of five shillings as earnest money. 

At two o'clock the twenty-five men from the 
various villages who had been summoned to 
appear before me came in. They were all drawn 
up in a line under the shade of some trees in 
front of the rest-house in which I was putting up, 
and I went down to interview them. With the 
exception of two or three, they were a very sorry- 
looking lot. Men addicted to the opium habit 
generally are, and always present a very emaciated 
and hagyard appearance. I passed down the 
line of the men, asking a question here and there 
prior to having each man up and examining him 
in private. 

One man struck me as being an unusually 
well-built fellow for an habitual opium-eater. I 
halted for a moment in front of him and asked 
him some commonplace question, When 
answering me he put his hands together to 
give me the customary salute which a Burman 
invariably gives to a person who addresses 
him for the first time. I noticed, as he did 
this, that the nail “of, the;index - finger of his 
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right hand was at 
least two inches 
long. Though 
with the Chinese 
the custom of 
keeping the 
finger -nails long 
is quite common, 
amongst the Bur- 
mese such a thing 
is almost —un- 
known. I seized 
hold of the man’s 
wrist and, hold- 
ing his hand, 
asked him why he 
kept his nail so 
long. As I held 
the handI noticed 
that there was a 
considerable 
amount of dirt 
under the nail, 
having the ap- 
pearance of coagu- 
lated reddish 
sand. Though I 
was inwardly 
throbbing — with 
excitement I took 
care not to show 
it, and making a 
casual remark to 
the effect that 
keeping long 
finger-nails was a 
dirty habit I took 
out my penknife 
and cut down the 
nail as close to 
the finger-tip as I 
possibly could. 1 
then pretended to 
throw away the 
nail, but instead 
of really doing so 
quietlytransferred 
it to my pocket. 
The men close by all had a laugh at the man’s ex- 
pense, in which he himself good-naturedly joined, 
and I continued on my way down the line, 
putting a question to each man as I halted in 
front of him. On reaching the end of the line 
1 dismissed the men, telling them they were to 
remain close at hand until | had examined each 
individually. This 1 proceeded to do at once, 
with a view to ascertaining where each man was 
between sunset and sunrise on the day of the 
The great majority of the men were 


“'T seized hold of the man's wrist and asked him why he kept his nail so long." 


able to bring forward evidence to show where 
they were on that date, but five of them, my 
friend with the long finger-nail amongst them, 
were unable to give any very satisfactory account 
of themselves. I took down the statements of 
these five men in writing, determined to fully. 
investigate the truth of each man’s story as 
opportunity offered. By the time I had finished 
with them it was almost dark, so I told them 
they could all retuin to their homes if they 
wisned to do so. or-that, if any wished to remain, 
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some food would be given them by the head 
constable, and they could return to their respec- 
tive villages early the next morning. By far the 
greater number returned at once, but my friend 
of the nail, whose name was Maung Ba Tin, 
and some five or six others remained to partake 
of the hospitality offered them. 

No sooner had the men all dispersed than I 
went to my quarters and carefully examined the 
nail with a magnifying-glass. On the inner 
surface there was quite a quantity of a thick 
substance which looked to me very like clotted 
blood and sand. I left this just as it was, and 
after carefully wrapping up the nail in cotton- 
wool made a neat little parcel of it and sent it 
on that same night by a special messenger to 
the district superintendent of police, with a note 
briefly setting forth all the circumstances of the 
case and asking that the nail might be forwarded 
on to the chemical examiner, at the head office 
of the province, for chemical analysis and report 
as to what the substance was which composed 
the lining of the inner surface of the nail. ‘Then 
I turned in, feeling that I had done a fair day’s 
work. 

On rising early the next morning I found 
that all the men examined the previous day had 
returned to their homes. ‘The excitement con- 
cerning the murder had died down, though a 
good deal of speculation was rife as to who 
could possibly have been the culprit. I sent 
for the head constable and gave him instructions 
to go round all the various villages and continue 
his inquiries, but to communicate with me 
immediately if any clue were obtained, or if any 
information of importance was brought to him 
by Maung Pyu. I then struck camp and 
returned to my head-quarters at Ngathinegyaung. 

Within a week I had the Government 
analyst’s report. The substance found in the 
finger-nail forwarded to him was, he said, a 
mixture of sand and blood, but he could not 
definitely state whether it was the blood of an 
animal or of a human being. The distinction 
was nothing to me, for, bearing in mind the 
sandy stretch at the scene of the crime, and the 
certainty that the criminal’s blood-stained hands 
must have come into contact with this when 
scooping out the sand to dig a grave for the 
corpse, I was inwardly certain of the guilt of 
Ba Tin. Nor had I to wait long for still more 
definité proof of this. Within the week, while 
I was conducting in Court the prosecution of a 
criminal case, a red envelope, marked “ Imme- 
diate,” was brought in to me by a special 
messenger. On opening it I found a letter and 
a small paper parcel tied round with string. The 
letter contained five coins—three large and two 
small, all pierced with a hole at the top. On 
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reading the report I found it was from the head 
constable, who stated that Maung Pyu had 
brought them in to him that morning, saying 
that he had received them the previous night 
from Ba ‘Tin in payment of some opium he had 
sold him. Here was something tangible. It 
was quite clear that either Ba ‘Lin himself was 
the culprit, or that he knew who the culprit was, 
and had been yiven by him the pierced coins 
with which he had purchased his opium. ‘The 
clue was a good one, and the sooner acted on 
the better. [ made up my mind to proceed to 
the village in which Ba ‘Tin lived, timing my 
departure so as to arrive there immediately after 
sunrise, when I could search his house for the 
remaining portion of the necklace. 1 thought 
it would probably be concealed either in the 


_ house itself or hidden in the ground below. 


Anyhow, the experiment was well worth making. 

‘Taking two mounted men with me I rode out 
from Ngathinegyaung about two hours before 
daybreak. We arrived at the village, on the 
farther outskirts of which Ba Tin lived, about 
7-30 am. On passing through the village I 
summoned two of the elders to attend me. 
With them we proceeded to Ba Tin’s house. 
He and his father, with whom he lived, were 
both seated on the veranda of the house 
eating their morning meal. I ordered them 
to come down, which they did. I then 
announced to them the purport of my coming, 
telling them I was going to search their house 
for the necklace taken from Ma Nyun. I then 
made the party with me submit to a search 
of their persons by Maung Pyu in order that he 
might satisfy himself that nothing was concealed 
about them. I also was searched, and after 
receiving an assurance from the elders that they 
were perfectly satisfied that we had not got the 
necklace with us we went upstairs and searched 
the premises. ‘There was nothing of value in 
the place and only one box, in which were a 
few articles of wearing apparel. Beyond these 
and a few blankets and mats there was nothing 
whatever in the house. ‘The whole place was 
of the poorest description, and was built entirely 
of bamboo. The walling, which was made of 
woven bamboo, received our most careful 
attention, every inch of it Leing carefully gone 
over. Each likely spot was thoroughly over- 
hauled, but at the end of half an hour nothing 
had been found. 

There remained only the roof. This was of 
thatch tied on to the rafters, which were also of 
bamboo. I decided to remove the entire roof, 
so I sent two men up to do so. Before we had 
got half-way through the job, and just as one of 
the pieces of thatch was being removed, some- 
thing dropped from-above to;the floor. 
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Tt was a small parcel ; one of the elders picked 
it up and handed it to me, and I opened it in 
his presence. In it was the necklace, or rather 
what was left of it. The yellow silk strands on 
which the coins had been strung were cut in 
several places, and five coins out of the original 
nineteen were missing ; otherwise it was com- 
plete, even to the scales of the armadillo. 

IT at once arrested Ba Tin and put a pair of 
handcuffs on him. He was quite dazed, but 
had sufficient presence of mind to say that he 
knew nothing about the necklace, and to suggest 
that some enemy of his must have put it where 
it was found with a view to getting him into 
trouble. 

‘There was intense excitement in the village 
when it became known that the, necklace had 
been found and Ba Tin had been arrested. 
Everyone came to the spot to hear what had 
happened, and many were the curses heaped on 
the culprit’s head. A few—but very few— 
expressed sympathy with him, saying he was 
incapable of committing so dastardly a crime. 

After a very hurried breakfast we removed our 
prisoner and returned slowly to Ngathinegyaung, 
where we arrived late in the evening. The 
prisoner was at once taken to the police-station, 
and there safely locked up in the cage, where 
some five or six other prisoners were already 
confined. I immediately informed the magis- 
trate having jurisdiction of the arrest, and 
submitted to him a brief report of the circum- 
stances which led up to it. 

At about ro p.m. that same night, and about 
an hour after I had turned in, I was roused from 
my sleep by an orderly, who informed me that 
the head constable had sent over to ask me to 
come to the police-station, as he thought that 
the prisoner, Ba ‘Tin, whom we had brought in 
that evening, was dying in the lock-up. I at 
once got up and, putting on a few clothes, 
hurried across to the station. There I found 
Ba Tin in the cage, rolling on the floor appa- 
tently in great agony, and acting more like a 
wild animal than a human being. I knew at 
once what was the matter. He had not had his 
usual quantum of opium that day, and the 
craving for it could not be denied. The man 
on seeing me got up, and went down on his 
knees begging that just a little opium might be 
given him. He said he would tell all about the 
murder if only I would have mercy on him and 
give him a little of the drug, as he was in great 
pain and suffering horribly. [ at once sent off 
a sergeant for the hospital assistant, directing 
him to tell him what the matter was, and asking 
him to bring a little opium with him if he 
thought it advisable to do so. Within a quarter 
of an hour he came, and after examining the 


man he administered a small quantity of the 
drug to him. The effect was simply marvellous. 
Within a short time the prisoner had become 
quite calm and rational. 

Early the next morning I again visited the 
police-station. Ba Tin was perfectly calm and 
collected. He expressed a desire to make a full 
confession of the murder, so I sent him off under 
escort to the magistrate to have his confession . 
recorded. 

Within an hour Ba Tin was brought back with 
his escort and taken to the lock-up. They 
brought back with them the written confession 
of the accused, as recorded by the magistrate. 
It was an interesting document, and contained 
a clear and concise account of the manner in 
which the murder had been committed. Briefly, 
the facts were as follows. 


On April a2tst, at about noon, Ba Tin left 
his village to go to Yuathit with the intention 
of borrowing a rupee or two from a friend who 
lived there. He was penniless at the time and 
had not a coin with which to buy even the 
smallest quantity of opium, of which he was a 
heavy consumer, and without which he could 
not exist. His stock of the drug was exhausted 
and he already owed a few annas to Maung 
Pyu, the illicit opium-vender of Kombyin, who 
had informed him that he could not give him 
any more of the drug unless he paid cash for it. 
On his reaching Yuathit village he found the 
place deserted. Everyone was away. He 
entered two or three of the houses, but saw 
nothing that he could pilfer and convert into 
coin. He accordingly left the village and 
walked down to the stream with the intention 
of going on to Kombyin village to try to induce 
Maung Pyu to give him a little more opium on 
credit. On reaching the banks of the stream 
he found Ma Nyun standing in the stream itself, 
with the water up to her knees, filling her 
earthenware pots. He hailed her when she came 
out and asked her where all the villagers were. 
She told him they had gone out to fire their 
“toungyas” and that she had been left all alone. 
At that moment he caught sight of the necklace 
of coins the child was wearing, and on the 
impulse of the moment made a sudden grab at 
it, tearing it from her neck. Both the child’s 
water-pots fell down and broke. Ba Tin was 
about to make off with his plunder when the 
child cried out that she knew perfectly well who 
he was, and that as soon as the villagers returned 
she would tell them he had stolen her necklace. 
This threat exasperated the man, so, seizing hold 
of the child, be dragged her down to the stream 
and killed her, holding her under water to stifle 
her cries and to avoid bloodstains. As soon as 
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the deed was done his first 
thought was to allow the 
body to float down stream, 
but he gave up this idea, 
fearing it might be stranded 
somewhere and be dis- 
covered before he could 
get away safely. He then 
resolved to bury it, so, 
shouldering the corpse, he 
carried it up to the belt of 
sand bordering the stream, 
and with his knife and his 
hands scraped away the 
sand until he had made a 
fairly large hole. In this 
he tried to place the body, 
but the hole was not long 
enough, so he had to 
double the corpse up. He 
then covered the spot with 
sand and effaced all traces 
as well as he was able. The 
thought then struck him 
that if he were to make 
the marks of a tiger here 
and there the villagers 
would think that the girl 
had been carried away by 
one of these animals, which 
were known to be fairly 
numerous in those parts. 
With the ball of the base 
of the palm of his hand, 
therefore, he made several 
impressions in the sand, 
imitating successfully the 
“pugs” of a tiger. After 
giving a last look round to 
see that none of his foot- 
prints were visible, he made 
off to his village by a cir- 
cuitous route. On the 
way home he threw the 
clasp-knife which he had used to cut the girl's 
throat into a clump of bamboos. 

Such was the accused’s story. ‘The most im- 
portant feature about it was the throwing away 
of the knife. If this could only be found it 
would make it impossible for him to subse- 
quently retract the confession he had made. I 
at once made arrangements to go out to the 
spot, and asked Ba Tin if he could point out 
the place where he had thrown away the knife. 
He said he could do so. Early the next day we 
took him out under escort to the jungle near 
Yuathit. Here he pointed out a huge clump of 
bamboos, into the midst of which he had 


thrown the weapon. After an hour’s search we 
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“He dragged her down to the stream.” 


found it, but before doing so we had to cut 
down almost the entire clump. 

After recovering the weapon we marched 
back to head-quarters with our prisoner. The 
rest was a matter of procedure—grim and 
involuntary procedure for Ba Tin — ending, 
appropriately enough, with the hangman’s noose. 

Ba Tin was undoubtedly one of the most 
astute criminals I ever encountered. To forge 
tiger-tracks, and to kill his victim under water 
for the sake of silence and to avoid blood-stains, 
showed rare forethought. But he was not quite 
clever enough, for a little personal cleanliness in 
the matter of his finger-nails might very possibly 
have saved him. 
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The Author in her machilla. 


Our Trek Beyond 
; the Zambesi. 


BY MRS. FRED MATURIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BROCK, R.I., AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Inspired by the success of her tour in the South of England with “The Wide World” caravan, Mrs. 


Maturin plannea a more ambitious journey—a trip through the wilds of North-Western Rhodesia. 


All 


sorts of adventures fell to the lot of the members of the little party, and at times their experiences were 
trying indeed, but throughout the whole expedition the authoress managed to maintain her sense of 


humour and see the funny side of every happening. 


In this first instalment of a most entertaining 


narrative Mrs. Maturin describes the inception of the trek and some of the incidents of the start. 


BONDON, April rst, 1910. 

“What do you say to this,” 
! remarked “Ion Quixote”—which is 
my name for the reincarnation of 
that hero who is arranging our trek 
—“as a beginning for our advertisement for 
paying guests for the trek? It seems to me to 
put the matter into a nutshell.” 

I took up the piece of paper he handed me, 
and read out the following somewhat ambiguous 
announcement :— 

“ Officer, Regular Army, on retirement, with 
own trek wagon and team of donkeys, desires 
to meet others to join him on trek in Africa as 
paying guests.” 

“But this isn’t your polite, chivalrous self at 
all, Don Quixote,” I objected. “Even if you 
do want other donkeys for paying guests, don’t, 
for goodness’ sake, put it so plainly or you'll 
not get a single reply.” 

“Dear me,” he remarked, taking the paper 
from me and contemplating it with a rueful air. 


iE, 


“Dear me! Thank you for pointing it out. 
How very lucky you stopped me! Another 
minute, and it would have left for the post, by 
Jove! Officer with team of donkeys wishes to 
meet others as paying guests !” 

“Yes, and dated April Fools’ day, too,” I 
observed. 

And so we put it in a rather politer fashion, 
and it has left for Country Life and the Field. 

London, April t4th.—We’ve received any 
number of replies—the difficulty is to know 
whom to choose. The funny part is that 
more women than men want to come. For 
this I’m sure “ Officer, Regular Army,” is 
responsible, and Don Quixote is quite be- 
wildered at the eagerness of the fair ones, 
who are, so to speak, hurling themselves at his 
head for his trek. They are of all ages and 
descriptions, from actresses “resting” temporarily 
from their labours to ladv missionaries, who want 
to use his wagon and donkeys to help convert the 
heathen beyond the Zambesi. Two Suffragéttes 


have also applied, “in order to plead the cause 
in Africa”: and Don Quixote, who has much 
sympathy with women as re- 
gards their rights and wrongs, 
seriously considered 
whether he'd — get 
much shooting or 
fun if he had to take 
these good ladies and 
fight the populace on 
their behalf as we 
went along. So, as 
it is to be a shooting 
and pleasure trek, we have 
had to eliminate quite a 
number of replies, and every 
thing is now decided, and our 
party made up for the present. 
If other people turn up on 
the ship or in Africa and seem 
suitable we may take them as 
well. We sail on the 7th of 
May in the s.s. Buluwavo, of 
the Bucknall Line. 
In Camp on the Zambesi 
River, June 29th, 1910. Far 
from London Town! 
Since I wrote last we 


have spent three 
weeks at sea, five days 
at Cape Town, five 


to Cairo train, and 
then, one lovely sleepy 
early morning, a great 
gushing sound of 
| many waters broke 
upon our ears, above 
the roar of the train, 
and, standing on the railed-in platform at the 
rear of our railway carriage, we looked down 


1 
days more in the Cape 


Froma 


Mrs. Matarin and “ Don Quixote" photographed on a rock in 
the rapide. 
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from dizzy heights into the “ Devil’s Boiling 
Pot” -— the wondrous canyon into which the 
wonder of the world empties itself in foam and 
fury under a roof of witching rainbows. 

After that came three weeks more at Living- 
stone under canvas, our camp being in sight of 
the “ Five Fingers”—the five great columns of 
spray which rise eternally from the Falls. A 
dreadful tragedy occurred two d before we 
arrived. ‘Two husbands, two wives, a baby, and 
a native boy were upset in their boat on the 
Zambesi by an infuriated hippo. The husband 
of one wife and the wife of the other husband 
were both drowned, and from the sudden way 
in which the husband-victim disappeared it is 
feared that a lurking crocodile dragged him 
under. Needless to say, this sad affair made 
me very nervous about crossing the river in a 
canoe. 

The Zambesi is the most beautiful river on 
earth, full of swirling white rapids and lovely 
little islands thick with graceful palms. As for 
the Victoria Falls, we are now camped close to 
them. 

“The Enthusiast,” as we call Mr. Muffin, 
one of our paying guests for our coming trek, 
photographed Don Quixote and me on a rock 
in the rapids almost at the edge of the precipice 
over which the Zam- 
besi falls into the 
seething depths be- 
low. He wanted us 
to hang over, but we 
refused. 


Our camp is in a 
grove of lovely palms 
so close to the river 
as it rushes past to 
its final leap that our 
servants kneel on the 
little flat rocks and 
“wash up” in the 
small pools of turbid foam. Jonas, the cook, 
has just come up to say that one of my crested 


{ Photograph. 
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teaspoons has gone over 
the Falls. Well, it may 
serve to ladle up the boil- 
ing white foam in the 
Devil’s Cauldron for the 
old gentleman who lives 
there. He gets lots of 
little perquisites one way 
and another — natives in 
their frail canoes, a suicide 
or two, and so on. One 
lay he nearly got the 
Enthusiast, who is so mad 
with delight and wonder at 
everything that he insisted . ‘ 

on my snapshotting him An improvived. 
swinging himself out over horizontal bar 
the abyss upon an impro- 

vised horizontal bar, con- 

sisting of the thin and supple branch of an 
overhanging sapling. 

“Delightful sensation !” he said, as he landed 
on frra firma (1 having only succeeded in 
getting the scene after he’d left the branch). 
“What a good way to make money, eh ?—swing 
yourself out there for tourists to see. ‘ Blood- 
curdling exhibition at a guinea a time!’ I 
think I'll submit it to the Victoria Falls Hotel ; 
it would draw a lot of people !” 

A heated argument ensued, because I refused 
point-blank to give a similar exhibition. 


The camp servants—Jonas is the centre figure. 
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“Think of how lovely it would 
look in a snapshot,” he urged. 
“Your white muslin skirts flying 
out over the chasm ! Come, now ; 
it would be up in every railway 
carriage in Rhodesia. Pluck up 
your courage and do it.” 

But I still said no, and meant 
no. Never having learnt gymnas- 
tics I should infallibly have drop- , 
ped into the depths below, but so 
eager is the Enthusiast for new 
experiences, that he appeared to 
think that was a very small detail, 
if only he “got* me falling. 

I am bound to say he’s just as 
willing to risk his own life as other 
people’s. He insisted on having 
his tent pitched so close to the 
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river that last night a hippopota- 
mus, emerging from the reeds for a 
midnight ramble in search of grass, 
fell over his tent - ropes — or so 
Muffin declared —rousing us all. 

Every morning, and all day long, 
he is dashing in amongst us with 
some tale which causes the whole 
party (we have friends stopping in 
camp with us just now) to start to 
their feet in terror, one nervous 
woman once fainting dead into 
his arms. 

He is a good-looking, blue-eyed 
boy, 1s the Enthusiast, and the 
females who swoon in his arms 
are getting numerous. From a) 


The Authoress in camp. | Photograph. 


Last night, about 2 a.m., terrific yells 
roused the entire camp. It was Mr. Muffin 
again. 

“Hil there, all of you!” he bawled. 
“An infernal hippo has sent my tent flat !” 

Out we all poured—ladies in curl-papers 
and wrappers, men in pyjamas and awful 
tempers. In the moonlight we had a 
vision of Mr. Muffin’s tent half heeled over 
and an hysterical lady in a Japanese gown 
clinging to Mr. Muffin’s neck and crying, 
“Save me first.” But there was no hippo. 

Don Quixote’s private impression is that 
the tent was heeled over by Mr. Muffin 
himself in the throes of a nightmare prima- 
tily induced by Jonas’s 
bread, which is bullet-like 
in consistency. For that 
awful bread Jonas is 
solemnly kicked every 
morning by Muffin and 
other members of the 
party, much to the distress 
of the tender-hearted Don 
Quixote. 

Everyone is very busy 
now getting ready for the 
carrier trek, for our trek is 
to be in two halves—car- 
riers first, wagon afterwards. 

Carriers, I can see, are 
going to be a fearful nui- 
sance. Each man carries 
a fifty-pound load, and he 
sits down and refuses to 
move if there’s so much as 
two ounces over. So Don 
Quixote has had to buy 


Clinging bo PM" Muffins neck . an expensive weighing- 
"8 and crying “Save me LireSE machine (everything in 
+) Rhodesia is four and even 
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For That swlul bread 
Jonas ir solemnly : kicked 


six times as costly as in England), and, now 
that our real serious journey is approaching, he 
is instructing us all in the art of reducing our 
possessions to an absolute minimum, a truly 
thankless and uphill task with the female 
portion of the community. 


Every morning there is 
“kit inspection,” and Don 
Quixote comes down a line 
of kneeling and rather sulky ladies and: men 
with open t ks in front of them. Sam, the 
“Carrier Capitan,” follows him with the weigh 


ing apparatus, which we are all getting to hate 
the sight of. 


“Tm sorry,” says Don Quixote 
tome; “but your box is twenty - 
pounds too heavy still.” 

“Tt can’t be, Don Quixote,” I 
protest. “I took out my heavy 
boots, several dresses, and at least 
ten pounds of chocolate.” 

“Muffin, my dear fellow,” he 
continues, passing on, ‘what on 
earth is there in this wooden box, 
in addition to all your other 
luggage? It weighs—let me look, 
Sam—why, it weighs a hundred 
and fourteen pounds.” 

“It’s got my conjuring tricks 
in,” explains the Enthusiast, “ in- 
valuable on a trek like ours, = 
amongst savages. You wait and 
see, ny boy. You want to know 
where the best big game — ele- 
phants, lions, and kudu — are to 
be found? Well, I swallow this 
billiard ball, and it drops out of a 
native chief’s clothes. Thereupon 
he bows down and worships the 
lot of us!” 

“And introduces us straightaway 
to the lion’s den, Muffin. That will be our 
end if you go through North-Western Rhodesia 
juggling. It’s most inadvisable. If their cattle 


die, or rain doesn’t come when it ought to, you 
will get the blame for it, take my word! And 
what does this heavy tin case contain? Two 


men can barely 
carry it.” 
“ Hi, there, don’t 


1 The carriers ready to start. 
shake it up or drop 


From a Photograph. 
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it!” roars Muffin, “That con- 
tains medicines, surgical instru- 
ments, clinical thermometers, 
forceps for extracting teeth, and 
little things like that.” 

“But,” says Don Quixote, while 
Mr. Muffin kneels down and 
begins showing all these delights, 
“T had no idea you had studied 
surgery, dentistry, or medicine.” 

“IT haven’t,” confesses the 
Enthusiast, frankly. “ But I am 
going to learn it all up as we go 
along, and what I pick up will 
do quite well for the niggers. In 
fact, I shall be in a position to 
doctor you all before the trek is 
ended, you'll see.” 

Carriers in North - Western 
Rhodesia (where our trek takes 
place) cost ten shillings a month 
in wages till you get to the Kafue 
River, after which you get them 
for five shillings a month. You 
feed them on grain—two pounds 
a day per man—and each member 
of our party needs fifteen to twenty 
carriers. The size of our 
caravan and its expense 
may therefore be imagined, 
likewise the trouble, noise, 
and smell. 

The Native Commis- 


~ 


sioner at Magay, 
about eighteen 
hours by train from 
here, got our car- 
riers for us, and on 
the 5th of July we 
all go by train to 
this Magay, and 
from there our 
trek begins. It is 
no use to begin 
it sooner, because 
much of North- 
Western Rhodesia 
is long grass, 
which until 
about that date 


is not dry enough to burn, and -the 
big game cannot be seen in it. When 
the grass has been burnt, however (which 
the “natives do for their own sakes, for 
they hunt a great deal with assegais and 
large dogs), it is apparently one of the 
finest big-game countries in the world, 
and Don Quixote and Mr. Muffin are 
looking eagerly forward to it. 

Though friends, male and female, 
will be joining us from time to time, our 
regular party will be only four in number 


Jonas, the cook, preparing dinner. 
From @ Photograph. 


—two men and two ladies. Our second lady 
was to have come out with us, but could not 
get off in time, and so is following and joining 
us later somewhere in the wilds. 

I shall, therefore, be the only woman member 
of the trek till she arrives. At present we have 
two women visitors, who say they envy me 
greatly, but, all the same, when they heard talk 
of lions, fires at night, and long and arduous 
treks through waterless wastes and in burning 
sun, with one small box apiece for clothes and 
one hat for three months, to say nothing of 
careful rationing in order to make our “ chop- 
boxes” of groceries last out their apportioned 
time, they once more expressed much envy 
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of me, but had excellent reasons to 
prove why they could not possibly 
come themselves. 

The conversations just now vary from 
long and excited sporting confabs 
between the men, while cleaning and 
peering through the barrels of guns and 
rifles, to equally heated arguments as 
to what kit we may take on trek and 
what leave behind. Everyone has 
brought boxes full of useless things — 
or so says Don Quixote. I have had 
to bid farewell to all my pretty cotton 
and muslin dresses, after heartrending 
wheedling — from 
Don = Quixote 
(occasionally — re- 
sulting in cool- 
nesses lasting for hours). 
I am to trek in a vilely. 
short skirt of dirt-colour, 
a khaki shirt, and one 
brown felt hat, with no 
trimming to catch in things 
—and that is all. 

I have smuggled in one 
pink cotton frock, unknown 
to Don Quixote, who is in 
a most severe military 
mood. He can't quite for- 
get his days of soldiering 
and Tommy’s allowance of 
a knapsack and a bit of 
soap. 

Each fresh move he calls 
“Mobilizing”; our clothes 
“Mr.Mufin"intreekit, are “Kit”; our food 

From a Photograph. “ Rations” ; trekking — is 

“ Route - marching ”; and 
“Orders for the Day” are given out regularly, 
with the servants all in a row. 

“At nine, breakfast,” says Don Quixote. “At 
ten you will all go and wash in the river—and 
come out again. At eleven o'clock, Jonas, 
saucepan -inspection. At twelve, Jonas, you 
will put your bread to rise. At one, it will have 
risen—in time for lunch.” 

“But, mastah! If cool wind come, and Jonas 
no can help wind, bread no will rise.” 

“Silence, Jonas! You have your orders— 
obey them! Fall out!” 

Don Quixote wants to do everything rather 
in this way, and fearful scenes sometimes ensue, 
with tears from the ladies at being told they 
don’t want feather pillows, eider-down quilts, 
and sheets to their beds. There are tussles 
also with Mr. Muffin, because he won't fall in 
swith Don Quixote’s ideas as to our tents all 
being pitched in a mathematical clean-cut line 


From a) 
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The Nativé Commissioner’s house at Magay. [Photograph. 
—military fashion. Mr. Muffin will have his 
tent in some remote and extraordinary spot, 
generally away in some corner, and “completely 
spoiling the symmetry of the camp,” complains 
Don Quixote. 

Mr. Muffin’s attire also displeases our chief. 
In his keenness the Enthusiast has got into his 
trek-kit before the trek has begun, which offend 
Don Quixote’s ideas of “ the fitness of things.” 


From a) 


Thedejected sportsmen, Photograph. 
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July sth.—We are leaving our beautiful 
Zambesi camp for Livingstone again. Thence 
we go by train to-morrow to Magay, where we 
start trekking. 

Magay, North-West Rhodesia, July 7th.— 
After eighteen hours in the train we arrived 
here at the ungodly hour of 3 a.m. The Native 
Commissioner, Mr. Handley, most kindly met 
us and gave up his room to me. He says I am 
the first white woman he has seen for seven 
months ; he leads a very lonely 
life, but appears happy. If 
Livingstone was on the edge 


of the wilds, what is this ? 
Six lions were seen in a 
batch the other day close 
to Mr. 
Handley’s 
house, so when our fifty carriers 
arrived at our camp in the 
forest we told them they must =* 
sleep in a big circle round the 
camp, and one man of each group must keep a 


fire going. The scene is pretty to-night, with 
Vol. xxvi— 72. 
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7 had to keep on: 


Stirring, them up with a long ates 
| 


thick forest and the red log-fires all round. 
] feel nervous in my tent, but have one comfort 
—if the lions want us for a meal they have 
fifty carriers as a hors d’auvre first. The 
carriers are caked with the dirt of a lifetime, 
which makes their vicinity none too pleasant ; 
but, as Don Quixote said, “It’s that or the 
lions,” and I chose “ that.” 

Magay, July 8th.—We have had a restless 
night, because every one of the fifty carriers 
snored like grampuses. I had to keep on getting 
out of bed and going round and stirring them 
up with a long stick. Each man, before sink- 
ing to slumber, had basted himself all over with 
white grease, and the effect as they lay round 
the roaring log-fires was of fifty joints of meat 
being roasted. Their pillows were huge, hard, 
white beans, which grow on the trees in this forest, 
and, being just about the size of a bolster, make 
quite good pillows, though I imagine rather 
hard. All the carriers are of the Mashikalumbwe 
tribe, supposed to be the dirtiest and laziest 
people on the face of the earth. ‘They pay their 
hut tax—ten shillings a year— 
with what they earn on the 
shooting treks, getting very fat 

q on the tons of buck they get 

- to eat, and then go back to 

their kraals and lie in the 

sun and do nothing till the hut tax comes 
round again. 


day, 


first 


‘ SO 


The Induns of the village 
a present 


is any water is too far to 
reach to-night. On arrival 
we all felt so depressed at 
the view—one leafless thorn- 
bush, two feet high, forming 
the entire scenery—that Don 
Quixote and Mr. Muffin sat 
themselves down upon our 
luggage, strewed around, and 
remarked, “And we've spent 
five hundred pounds to 
come and do this!” Their 
attitude was so dejected that 
I surreptitiously took a snap- 
shot of them. 
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and, 
there is great excite- 
ment in camp. The 


Magay, July gth. 
—We start trekking 
in earnest on Mon- 


the 11th of July, 
needless to say, 


spoils of the 


chase have already 
come in. 
Quixote 


Don 
and Mr. 
Muffin shot a 
reed buck 
apiece, and the 
carriers went off 
into the bush to 
bring them 
back on long 
poles. 

Meninga, July 
11th. — Here 
we are, on the 
dreariest plain 
mind could 
conceive. Here 
also we have to 

stop for the 
night, be- 
cause the 
next place 
where there 


Our first zebra. 
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A Kaffir kraal lies in the distance, and after a 
time the natives came to sell us flour, eggs, and 
chickens. The induna (chief) of the village 
brought a present of two thin chickens for our 
highnesses ; but Sam sent him away because 
“his present not good enough.” The induna, 
who is an awful-looking creature, minus one 
eye and one leg, and clad in rather filthier 
rags than his subjects, meekly went to fetch us 
a better present, and was presently seen to be 
chasing a third skinny chicken round and round 
his hut. Having caught it, he returned and 
humbly pre: ented it to Don Quixote, who asked 
Sam in a stage whisper what he “ ought to do 
now.” Sam said Don Quixote must give the 
chief a present in return—“ limbo” (calico, 
which is coinage here, a yard representing three- 
pence), or salt, or soap, or Garning-needles 
would do. So behold Don Quixote, with 
exquisite politeness, bestowing on the one-eyed © 
bundle of rags one darning-needle, a dab of 
soap the size of a half-crown (Sam chose the 
quantities and seemed to know all about it), 
salt enough to lay on a bird’s tail, and one yard 
of “limbo,” which the induna forthwith started 
trying on himself to see if it would go round. 
It wouldn't, so he draped it round his shoulders, 
stuck the needle into his hair—or skull, I don’t 
know which—put the soap into his ear, ate the 
salt, and departed. 

We leave this place to-morrow morning by 
starlight so as to try to reach 
water before the heat of the 
day. We now have a waterless 
desert—the Kafue Sahara—to 
trek through, with only a filthy 
water-hole now and then to supply 
our needs; and the season is so 
dry they often vanish altogether. 
You can almost stand a spoon in 
the water here, but Sam_ says, 
“This very nice sweet water, 
missis. Next place, and next, 
and next, very bad water!” 


(To be continued.) 
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An account of a remarkable matrimonial Mecca in Tennessee, whither eloping couples from all parts 
of the States come to be united by Mr. Burroughs, the“ Marrying Parson,” who has a record of over 


three thousand marriages to his credit. 


Mr. Burroughs runs an hotel especially for the accommodation 


of runaway couples, and has performed weddings in all sorts of exciting circumstances. 


PRAWLING across the boundary 
line of two States, and almost within 
a stone’s throw of two other States, 
the city of Bristol, Tennessee, has 
" long been the goal of lovelorn lads 
and A ince, and is probably the only town in the 
world that maintains a hostelry expressly erected 
for the entertainment of eloping couples. 

The invisible line dividing the two States has 
for more than fifty years been the cause of 
unique situations. The troublesome frontier 
line divides the electric railway in halves for the 
entire distance along one of the main thorough- 
fares, and it is possible for companions riding 
within a foot of each other to be amenable to 
the laws of different States. 

The Rev. Alfred Harrison Burroughs, the 
“Marrying Parson,” who 
conceived the scheme of 
taking advantage of the 
strategic position of 
Bristol for matrimonial 
purposes, and who has 
amassed a small compe- 
tence out of the venture, 
has more than three thou- 
sand couples to his credit, 
of whom more than 95 
per cent. have been run- 
aways. The hotel be- 
came a necessity in order 
that he might take better 
care of the ever-increas- 
ing number of his guests. 
He has performed marri- 
age ceremonies under 
every conceivable circum- 
stance — in a_ carriage 
racing through the streets 
at night, with an_ irate 
mother in full pursuit, 
and with the couple 
standing in the middle of 
a moving street-car, the 
tracks of which lay in 
different States. 

A unique suit for divorce that has just been 
instituted in the State of Tennessee may, in 
the event of the application being endorsed by 
the Courts, be the means of abolishing the most 
famous matrimonial Mecca of modern times. 
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The Rev. A. H, Burroughs, the ‘ 
credit. 


The suit involves the question of the mainten- 
ance of a deputy marriage-licence clerk at 
Bristol and the charging of a licence fee in 
excess of that prescribed by the laws of 
Tennessee. Mr. Burroughs is very much 
interested in the outcome of this case, which is 
one of the few that have ever resulted from a 
marriage performed at Bristol. The necessity 
for the presence of a clerk at Bristol came with 
the changing of the law of Tennessee making 
the marriageable age sixteen years and requiring 
Mr. Burroughs to give bond not to marry any 
person of illegal age. 

‘Twenty years ago Parson Burroughs was a 
Baptist minister in Bristol. His services were 
so frequently requested for tying the nuptial 
knot for runaway couples, and the remuneration 
therefor so satisfactory, 
that he conceived the 
idea of devoting himself 
exclusively to this un- 
precedented occupation. 
He has since acquired 
considerable wealth from 
the business, and for years 
has had no other source 
of income, having long 
since resigned from active 
work in the ministry. Mr. 
Burroughs is now seventy- 
seven years of age, and is 
well in the running for 
the world’s record as a 
marrying parson. His 
American “Gretna Green” 
has long since become 
famous. 

Parson Burroughs’s 
curious business is made 
possible by the stringent 
matrimonial laws of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 
The laws of these States 
require that applicants for 
marriage licences, unless 
both have the written con- 
sent of their parents or guardians, shall be twenty- 
one years of age or upwards. But while the laws 
of these two States were the basis for the estab- 
lishment of the matrimonial Mecca, the mar- 
riages solemnized at ,Bristol have not been 
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has a record of over three thousand marriages to his 
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confined to Virginia and West Virginia elopers 
alone. Runaway couples from various States, 
including Kentucky, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, New York, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and California, 
have all sought peace and happiness in Parson 
Burroughs’s haven. Inquiries have also reached 
the venerable minister from foreign countries, 
including England, Ireland, and Mexico. 

So widespread has Mr. Burroughs’s fame 
become that it not infrequently happens that he 
marries from two to four couples at one time, 
one ceremony and one blessing answering for 
all. Quite recently he was called upon to marry 
five couples simultaneously. He had _ barely 
completed this service when two more young 
couples were ushered into the reception-room, 
requesting the services of the man who has 
earned the title of “strenuous uniter of young 
lives.” 

A remarkable coincidence in connection with 
this wholesale marriage was that each of the 
seven brides had given precisely the same excuse 
in order to get away from home. All the couples 
were from Virginia, and they all arrived by the 
same train, but it was not until the whole party 
had been received by the minister, who was in 
waiting at the depot for the larger batch, that 
they realized the possibility of so unique a cere- 
mony. Each of the young women had been 
excused from home upon the understanding 
that she was to attend commencement exercises 
at the historic Emory and Henry College, in 
Washington County. Cupid, however, had so 
contrived that the sweetheart of each of 
the girls was in waiting for her, and each 
couple, instead of calling for tickets to the 
Emory station, purchased transportation to 
Bristol. It was an hour of absorbing interest 
to the seven brides when they learned from one 
another that they had planned their elopements 
similarly. ‘The marriages for that day united 
Miss I.ou Ferris and ‘Thomas Colly, of Wash- 
ington County; Miss Cora Henderson and 
Frank Coudy, of Smyth County; Miss Gaynelle 
Nace and R. L. Ruble, of Botetourt County ; 
Miss Willie Morgan and William Goff, of 
Washington County; Miss Lucy Ellen Han- 
cock and Asa B. Hancock, of Wythe County : 
Miss Netty Ryan and William Spickard, of 
Marion, Va. ; and Miss Kate Barker and Frank 
Sheppard, of Montgomery County. 

All the eloping couples arrive at the Union 
Passenger Station, which is situated within the 
boundary of Virginia, but within a hundred 
feet of the State line and Tennessee soil. 
Parson Burroughs invariably meets the trains 
upon their arrival, and it is very seldom that 
he is disappointed in securing a couple. In 
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many instances the irate parents of the cloping 
pair telegraph to the Bristol (Va.) authorities to 
arrest the couple upon their arrival. In such 
cases Parson Burroughs usually hurries the 
lovers across into ‘Tennessee, where they are 
safe from molestation. Always alert, when he 
sees an officer watching for a train his suspicion 
is immediately aroused, and he invariably uses 
his best efforts to get to the couple first. Long 
experience has taught Mr. Burroughs how to 
distinguish possible runaways from the mass of 
people leaving the trains. He has the sympathy 
of the police, too, in his undertaking, and they 
have frequently been charged with not exercising 
due diligence in the apprehension of elopers 
until the “uniter of hearts” has had an oppor- 
tunity to spirit them across the line into another 
State. 

Parson Burroughs has absolutely no scruples 
about disparity of age between the bride and 
groom. He says that age is a matter to be 
settled between a prospective bride and her 
husband. If they are satisfied, and the bride is 
sixteen years of age, or over, as provided by the 
laws of ‘Il'ennessee, he will perform the rites. 
He has a stereotyped form of congratulation, 
which he sometimes improves upon, and which 
is calculated to make the groom feel so pleased 
with himself that he is only too glad to pay the 
parson a handsome fee. He receives many 
letters from the couples he has married in years 
past, but seldom recalls them without a refer- 
ence to his ledger, in which the names of 
practically all the six thousand people whom he 
has joined together are recorded. 

Parson Burroughs is somewhat reluctant to 
say just how old he is, but declares that he 
expects to marry his four-thousandth couple, 
which is an indication that he expects to live a 
few years longer. He is confidently looking 
forward to the time when the children of his 
earlier couples will themselves come to him 
blithely on a similar errand. 

So steadily did the stream of elopers increase 
after the establishment of the Mecca by Parson 
Burroughs that when the old Nickels House, 
in which the minister first began his career, 
crumbled into decay eight years ago he began 
the construction of an hotel near the Union 
Depot, which he had designed especially for the 
entertainment of bridal couples. The hotel is 
modern in every respect, and is situated in one 
of the best sections of the city. It is located 
directly on the State line, so that it is possible 
to marry a couple in either Virginia or Ten- 
nessee, as the case may warrant, merely by 
walking from one room into another. 

The completion of the new hotel brought to 
Bristol a greater number of_eloping brides than 
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ever before, and they continue to arrive—by 
train, on horseback, in buggies and automobiles, 
while now and then those of the humbler class, 
just as determined as the others to mate and be 
happy ever after, make the trip afoot, climbing 
mountains and risking the hazards of perilous 
journeys. Since the establishment of his busi- 
ness, whether his hotel guests have been few or 


frontier, so 


From a) to another. 


many, Parson Burroughs has been enabled to 
live comfortably. It is estimated thal from the 
three thousand couples he has married he has 
received in fees more than fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

‘The marriages performed by Mr. Burroughs, 
needless to say, include many unique and 
romantic affairs. It frequently happens that 
the bride is a girl of sixteen and the groom 
a widower of from forty to sixty, while some- 
times the reverse is the case. Irate fathers 
have been known to follow their fleeing 
daughters across mountains and over frozen 
snows, sometimes to capture them and take 
them back, but more frequently to learn that 
the couple had arrived at Bristol ahead of them, 
and that the marriage had already taken place. 
Hardly a week passes that does not bring to 
Parson Burroughs’s door a pair of lovers who 
have journeyed over mountains on horseback 
for a day and a night, sometimes in wintry 
weather. 


is possible to marry a couple either in Virginia or Tennessee by wal 


Some years ago a mountain boy and girl rode 
up to the door of Mr. Burroughs’s house on a 
mule, the girl seated on a coffee-sack behind 
her lover. The love-smitten youth was clad in 
a suit of Kentucky jeans, and wore a weather- 
beaten slouch hat and brogan shoes. The girl 
on the coffee-sack was gowned in white, with 
blue dots, and wore an indiarubber engagement- 
ring. Pulling on 
the reins to stop 
the mule, the 
youthful moun- 
taineer yelled, 
“Hello!” and 
the parson came 
to the door. 

“Ts this ther 
place where yer 
marry folks?” 
queried the 
Tustic. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How much 
do yer charge fer 
marryin’?” 

“According to 
a man’s purse, 
sir. Would two 
dollars and fifty 
cents be too 
much ?” 

“T ken beat 
thet in North 
Car’lina.” 

And without 
waiting for an- 
other offer the 
youngster spurred the old mule and rode off, 
the girl clinging to him with both arms. 

Usually, however, the grooms are willing 
enough to pay the marriage fee. Parson 
Burroughs has received as much as twenty-five 
dollars from a happy bridegroom, but now and 
then there comes a man who wants to haggle. 

Whether it is legal or not, it has happened 
that couples have been married while standing 
in the centre of State Street, joining hands 
across the frontier line, the bride in one State 
and the groom in the other. 

Some years ago a young man and his sweet- 
heart were married on a moving street-car, one 
in Tennessee and the other in Virginia. More 
recently still Parson Burroughs took a couple 
from one coach in a train while the angry 
mother of the girl stepped from a coach in their 
immediate rear. Both parties made a break for 
waiting cabs, and a remarkable race through the 
streets of Bristol ensued. With the hack rolling 
and jostling, skidding. aréund corners on two 
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wheels, Mr. Burroughs balanced himself in front 
of the frightened couple and pronounced them 
man and.wife, He received a tremendous 
tongue-lashing from the angry parent when she 
finally came up with them, but the marriage, of 
course, stood. 

Asan active advocate of the institution of 
marriage Parson Burroughs is entitled to some 
consideration. _He has unquestionably done 
more toward fostering connubial society than 
any other man in the South, if not in the entire 
-country. He naturally feels proud of his unique 
distinction, and continues to labour in Cupid’s 
vineyard with unabated interest, confident in 
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been maintained at Bristol, and that an excess 
fee has been charged for licences in order to 
support the additional office. It is maintained 
that this was, and is, purely a matter of accom 
nodation to eloping couples who might nor 
otherwise have found an opportunity to achieve 
their desires. The fate of Mr. Burroughs’s 
business apparently hinges upon the outcome. 
In the meantime he is going ahead with his 
marriage bureau, striving with might and main to 
achieve a record of four thousand marriages. 

“T have been criticized,” he says, ‘ for marry- 
ing so many young people. 1 feel sure that the 
criticism is undeserved. I believe that, as a 
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the belief that he is rendering society a great 
service, With a mind rich in experiences, 
Bristol's veteran parson, with an hotel for the 
accommodation of those who come, dwelling 
undisturbed just across the State line from 
Virginia, is carrying on a perpetual business for 
which he would be called to account under laws 
that exist less than a stone’s throw from his door. 

Parson Burroughs is watching with interest 
the progress of the divorce suit already referred 
to, which may have the effect of breaking up his 
Mecca and spoiling the curious industry to 
which he has devoted his life. If a divorce is 
granted in this case, hundreds of other mar- 
Tiages that have been performed under similar 
conditions and circumstances will be annulled. 
There is no denial made that an extra clerk has 


State Street, Bristol, where the frontier line divides the tramway track, 
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tule, those who come here and get married in 
opposition to the wishes of their parents 
turn out better than those who are married 
with parental consent. Of the three thousand 
couples | have married during the last twenty 
years, so far as I have been able to trace, only 
about half-a-dozen couples have been divorced. 
I do not believe that the matches made at 
home will compare favourably with this record. 
“When young people run away and marry in 
defiance of the wishes of their parents they are 
prompted in this course by a mutual love. It 
is not so often the case that the matches made 
at home are of this character, for it frequently 
happens that a girl marries to please her parents 
—only to bring sorrow to her own heart. It is 
my experiznce that those who marry because of 
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mutual affection are the ones most likely to be 
happy in wedded life. Parents cannot command 
their daughters to love their husbands, but they 
can persuade them to marry men chosen for them. 


_ Mrs James J. 
Kegley, o Marion, 


is sixteen years. I must have positive proof 
that neither one of the couple is younger than 
sixteen years before my services are available. 
I have been criticized by the local ministry for 


Mrs. Lennie W. 
Nelson, of Max - 


Mrs. Emmett Lee 
Vernon, of Marion, 
Va. 


Some of the “runaway brides” married by Mr. Burroughs at the “ Matrimonal Mecca.” 
From Photographs. 


“T am now under bond to perform no illegal 
marriages. Formerly I was permitted to marry 
persons not older than thirteen years, but the 
law has been changed in Tennessee so that the 
youngest legal age for either bride or bridegroom 


my alleged persistency in marrying minors. All 
that I have to say in defence is that I never 
violate the law, and, with few exceptions, my 
record will be found to be one of happy homes 
established, of which true 1c sis the secret.” 


a. 


BY THOMAS J. THOMAS, EDITOR OF THE Z7R/BUNE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. S. HODGSON. 


A tale of desperate peril and splendid heroism on Lake Erie. 


“T can vouch for every detail of 


the narrative,’’ writes Mr. Thomas 


T was on the night of December 8th, 
1909, that the steamer Clarion, 
B@| commanded by Captain E. J. Bell, 
ea steamed out into Lake Erie from 

the Detroit River to encounter one 
of the worst midwinter storms in the history of 


Great Lakes navigation. Many a good boat went, 


to her doom that night, and half a hundred 
brave men, when the dawn finally came, had 
gone on their last grim journey. 

As Captain Bell swung his ship into the gale- 
torn waters of the lake, he did not know that 
other vessels were at that moment making their 
last struggle against the combined furies of wind 
and water—that even at that moment his own 
ship, a wooden craft of about three hundred feet 
in length, was within little over an hour of her 
doom. 

In steaming slowly down the treacherous 
channel of the river the freighter had been 
trimmed in preparation for the ordeal upon the 
open lake, for lake captains know and respect 
the might of old Erie, which bears an evil 
reputation among fresh-water sailors. Its yearly 
toll is great and its sandy bottom is strewn with 
innumerable wrecks—ghastly monuments to her 
power. 

From the very first the captain of the Clarion 
realized that the struggle was going to be a 
desperate one, but the freighter had weathered 
many a storm in her long and eventful life, and 
her master had the utmost confidence in her. 

The waves were running mountain-high, lashed 


to fury by the cold December wind. To make 


* matters worse a heavy vapour, rising from 


the foaming water, was instantly converted 
into a dense fog, which, being quickly frozen, 
was driven with stinging force against the faces 
of the men on the bridge. Despite the heavy 
seas and the roaring wind, however, the C/arton 
made good headway until near the South-East 
Shoals, the exact location of which the wheels- 
man could only guess, since the lightship which 
marks the spot was hidden in the dense fog, 
through which it was impossible to see even as 
far aft as the engine-room. 

On deck the men whose watch it chanced to 
be were kept busy. The hatches, ranged in a 
long row along the deck, were battened down, 


_ and everything movable was lashed fast, for 


the waves were smashing with crushing force 
even over the upper deck. In the crew’s 
quarters aft the off-watch men were sleeping, 
or, at least, making the effort. Captain Bell, at 
his post on the bridge, kept his eye constantly 
on the compass. He knew that the steamer 
was now in or near the danger zone—that the 
South-East Shoals were, or should be, just off 
the starboard quarter. 

Satisfied at last that all was right, and that the 
dread menace had been passed, the captain was 
just about to enter the pilot-house when, without 
warning, there came a cry from the after end of 
the ship. 

“ Fire!” yelled the man on watch. 

“Fire !”. The cry wasyrepeated forward. 


ON THE 


Captain Bell—his face grown suddenly white 
—turned to the bridge-rail and looked aft. His 
eyes discerned a red glow just forward of the 
after deck-house. At the same instant a deck- 
hand tore up the ladder to the bridge and cried 
out that the hold was a seething furnace. 

A fire at sea is terrible enough under the 
most favourable conditions, but with the added 
terrors of a midwinter storm it assumes the 
most horrible of aspects. 

Captain Bell called the crew to quarters, and 
every effort was made to arrest the progress of 
the flames, but in a few minutes it was seen 
that the task was hopeless. The Clarion was 
doomed. 

Hoarse cries, curses, and shouted orders 
mingled with the howling of the wind and the 
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came the other vessel, its siren sounding louder 
every instant. Already one of the C/arion’s 
boats swung at the davits, and the crew was 
ready to abandon the doomed ship on a 
moment's notice. The two sirens kept up a 
constant bedlam, the sounds indicating that the 
other craft was close aboard and bearing down 
rapidly. 

Suddenly, through the driving mist, those on 
the C/arton saw the lights of the other vessel 
looming up out of the gloom just astern. 
Nearer they came—so near, indeed, that the 
huddled group of men on the C/arton could 
see the outline of the hull. The other steamer 
seemed to be tearing on at full speed. She 
passed so close that the watchers on the fire- 
swept C/arion could distinguish the strained 


The steamer Clarion,” which caught fire and was lost on Lake Erie. 
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deep-toned roar of the waves ; and then, like the 
shriek of some animal in an agony of terror, the 
whistle roared forth, giving the call for help. 
Somewhere off through the gloom there was an 
answering shriek. The C/arton’s siren again 
bellowed its cry for succour, and once more the 
other answered. By this time the flames were 
leaping high into the air from an open hatch, 
the wind fanning them into a fury. The roar 
of the blaze, mingled with the rumble of the 
waves and the shrieking of the gale, made a 
medley of sound so awesome that those who 
heard it will never forget. 

Meantime the C/arion’s engines had been 
stopped and the steamer, her hold a roaring 
furnace, drifted at the mercy of wind and sea. 

Captain Bell pulled the whistle-rope with 
insistent regularity, and always came the answer 


through the flying mist. Nearer and nearer 
Vol, xxvi.—73, 


faces of the crew leaning over the rail, reflected in 
the ruddy glow of the flames. A shout went up 
from the doomed boat's crew as the other drew 
near, for they fully expected her to stand by, 
but to their horror she passed on unheeding. 

Some day, perhaps, the master of that 
unknown steamer will meet a fate as terrible 
as that to which he abandoned the men of the 
Clarion. He never stopped—he did not even 
slow down—but shot on into the gloom and 
the storm. The crew of the C/arien was too 
stunned to cry out. Not a man moved; all 
stood transfixed, mutely watching with fasci- 
nated, horrified eyes while the black hulk of the 
other craft melted into the darkness. 

Another steamer, up-bound, presently sounded 
a warning whistle just off the C/arion’s port 
bow. Her captain had undoubtedly seen 
the glare of the—fire and) wondered. The 
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?®& shout went up from the doomed 
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Clarion’s whistle answered with a shriek of 
distress ; Captain Bell believed that the first 
steamer had put about and was coming back to 
the assistance of his men and himself. But it 
was a groundless hope. ‘The other ship passed 
so- far away that even her lights could not be 
discerned through the gloom, but her constantly- 
shrieking whistle told of her approach and her 
plunge into the darkness astern. 

It was about this time that the crew of the 
Clarion heard the measured tolling of a bell, 
the sound reaching them faintly through the 
mist and the storm. -‘Then they understood 
why the other boats had not stopped. ‘The 
bell was on the South-East Shoals lightship, and, 
judging by the sound, it could not be more than 
half or three-quarters of a mile away. The 
Clarion was even then on the shoals! It was 
this fact, doubtless, that accounted for the fear 
of the other masters to approach. Captain Bell 
and his crew expected each instant to feel the 
sickening shock which would tell of the vessel 
striking on the rocks. The minutes passed ty, 
however, and still the dreaded impact was not 
felt. Another steamer whistled far off to port 
and passed on down the lake to battle her 
way to safety or founder in the giant seas. 

Captain Bell, as fearless a navigator as ever 
trod a bridge, finally called his men around him. 

“Boys,” he said, “the C/avton is doomed. 
She can live but an hour at best. The lightship 
1s not far away ; let us try to make it. It is the 
only chance we have.” 

‘The next instant the steamer’s two lifeboats— 
one a steei affair, without air-tight compartments 
—were ready for launching. Captain Bell, with 
twelve of the crew, dropped into the steel boat, 
which was lowered into the sea on the lee side. 
By dint of hard work the craft was forced away 
from the doomed steamer’s side, and finally 
plunged into the darkness toward the lightship. 

It was never heard from again. 

‘The other boat, launched on the windward 
side, was wrecked before even one man could 
clamber aboard. The frail boat, as it struck 
the water, was caught on the crest of a giant 
wave, which twisted it in such a way that 
the lines which held it to the davits parted. 
The boat was rapidly being carried away 
when one of the crew, Joe McCauley, an 
oiler, and the first hero of the wreck, stepped 
forward. He realized that if the boat got 
away the eight survivors on the burning 
boat would perish miserably. Without hesitat- 
ing for an instant, he sprang to the rail and 
leaped into the icy water, striking out towards 
the drifting boat. He reached forth his hand 
to grasp the thwarts—and missed! A cry 
escaped him, and Chief Engineer A. E. Welch 
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threw a life-preserver to the struggling man. 
But the unhappy fellow, his fingers stiffened by 
the icy water, could not grasp the line. He 
sank from sight, and a groan went up from the 
seven watchers. The fact that the brave oiler 
had lost his life in a vain attempt to save the 
others was depressing enough in itself, but when 
the seven men on the C/arton saw the life- 
boat drift away, only to be swallowed up in 
the blackness, they gave up all hope. As a last 
resort the doomed men* decided to make one 
more stand against the flames. A hose was 
manned and Jim Thompson, first mate, volun- 
teered to go into the burning hold, on the 
understanding that the line of hose would be 
passed down to him. Without more ado the 
mate, after shaking hands with his fellows, went 
down through an opening in one of the hatch 
covers. The hose was thrust down, but no 
hand reached out to grasp it. Mate Thompson 
never came on deck again—he was just another 
who gave up his life for his fellows. 

Following this tragic incident the survivors, 
now reduced to six in number, lived only in the 
hope that the captain would send help. None 
of the unhappy men knew that the steel lifeboat 
had been lost. Besides, even had it survived 
the terrible storm and reached the I'ghtship, the 
captain would have believed that the second boat 
had got away safely with the rest of the hands. 

Finally driven'to the after-deck by the steady 
advance of the flames, the mere handful of men 
stood about, hopelessly awaiting the end. Each 
and every man had now reconciled himself to 
his fate. There was nothing left to do but wait, 
and if at the last minute no help appeared they 
would hurl themselves into the sea, preferring 
death by drowning to that of being roasted alive 
on the ill-fated vessel. 

Then, to the horror of the little party huddled 
on the after-deck, the C/arion suddenly scraped 
bottom. Carried over the obstruction by the 
driving seas, she rode free, only to strike again, 
lightly. 

The boat was on the shoals now in dead 
earnest, and death for all on board was but a 
few minutes away. The next instant might bring 
the grinding shock that would mean the burning 
steamer’s end. ‘I'he crew, huddled together in 
the shelter of the after wheelhouse, their faces 
covered with ice and sleet, gave themselves up 
for lost. Welch, the chief engineer—a burly 
fellow who had sailed in the Clarion almost 
from the day of her launching—turned a pale 
face to the rest of the men. 

“T guess this spells the finish, boys,” he said. 
“Tt’s our last cruise !” 

No one vouchsafed any remarks, and Welch 
continued :— 
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“T say, lads,” he cried, his teeth chattering 
with the chill of the winter wind, “if we've got 
to go, let’s yo like men. ‘There ain't no chance 
in the world, but we'll die fighting.” 

A minute later he went to where the funnel 
loomed up into the darkness and started to 
climb the exhaust-pipe. 

“Just one more toot, for luck,” he bawled 
out to the men below. 

The next instant he pulled the whistle-cord, 
and the Clarion’s siren once more split the air 
with its cry of distress. This time the rumbling 
scream died away into a dismal moan, which 
seemed almost human. The last ounce of 
steam in the C/arton’s boilers had gone out in 
that final, pitiful plea for help. 

To the indescribable joy of everyone the 
signal was answered, but recalling the actions of 
the other three boats the unhappy men would 
not allow themselves to hope. No master 
would risk his boat on the shoals. 

Nevertheless, the whistle of the other steamer 
sounded nearer, and every instant the answer 
to that last dismal, soul-stirring wail of distress 
grew greater in volume. In less than ten 
minutes the shadowy outline of a big steel 
freighter loomed up out of the mist. ‘The six 
men on the Cvarion watched her without 
interest, for they knew that she, too, fearing 
the dangerous shallows, would pass en her way. 

And she did ; but it seemed to the watchers 
that her speed had diminished. Her whistle 
kept up a constant shrieking, which first grew 
faint, then gradually louder, until the black hull 
again stole into the circle of light that pene- 
trated the gloom. 

‘Good heavens !” cried Welch. “ He’s going 
to try to take us off! He can never do it; he'll 
run on the shoals.” 

The chief engineer cried out in warning, but 
his voice failed to carry through the storm. ‘The 
other steamer came on at slow speed, and passed 
within hailing distance of the C/arion’s stern. 

“Stand by to be taken off!” came a voice 
from the stranger’s bridge. “I’m going to 
circle around you and come up close to your 
fantail. Stand ready to jump.” 

“The shoals!” roared Welch through a 
megaphone. 

“Hang the shoals!” came an answering 
voice, and the big freighter slid on into the 
night like a giant spectre. In less than ten 
minutes she again came in view, making little 
more than steerage way. Slowly she came on, 
pitching and rolling in the heavy seas. It was 
plain that her captain was going to risk running 
close aboard. He didn’t intend sending out 
the small boats. 

In the circumstances it was a long chance 


to take, for the shoals are treacherous. More- 
over, there was the danger of the seas throwing 
the two boats together with such violence as to 
precipitate a double disaster. But the unknown 
took a desperate chance. Her bow was almost 
abreast of the C/arton’s fantail when the chief 
engineer got a lantern, which he swung over his 
head the better to guide the bold captain of the 
stranger. 

Now the bow had passed. The stranger’s 
engines had stopped, and she staggered along 
under her own momentum. Foot by foot, inch 
by inch, she drew nearer to where the six men 
stood shivering. A gap of ten feet remained ; 
now eight, now six, now four—two ! 

“Jump!” cried Welch to the men 
For Heaven’s sake, jump!” 

And jump they did, to be caught in the 
willing arms of members of the stranger’s crew. 
The last man to leap had taken a long chance. 
The unknown boat was drawing away as he 
made the leap, and, miscalculating the distance, 
he crashed against the steel side of the rescuer. 
He was already rebounding into the sea when 
a pair of hands reached down, grabbed franti- 
cally, and drew him up to safety. Then the 
stranger drew off, and as she did a shout went 
up from her crew. The chief engineer still 
stood on the C/arion's fantail. So intent had 
he been on swinging his signal light and getting 
his fellows off that he had been left behind. 
He stood on the deck of the doomed vessel, a 
solitary, pitiful figure, watching the big steel 
freighter with anxious eyes. His hand, still 
holding the lantern, had dropped limply to his 
side. 

And the stranger kept on, gradually melting 
into the night and the storm. Welch groaned. 
It seemed that, after all, he was to perish, He 
looked forward. The deck of the Clarion was 
now burning fiercely, and tongues of flame were 
already licking at the after-deck, on which he 
stood. He looked away into the night, but 
could see and hear nothing but the howling of 
the wind and the roaring of the sea. It was 
beyond all reason to hope that the stranger 
would take the risk again—for one man. Welch 
muttered a prayer. It was the end. 

The heat from the fire grew intense, almost 
more than the unhappy man could stand. His 
weather-beaten face had already commenced to 
blister. Minute after minute passed, and still 
he stood there. 

“T guess that it’s time for a swim,” he told 
himself at last. 

On the bridge of the steamer Leonard 
C. Hanna, Captain M. B. Anderson, his own 
trained hands on the wheel-spokes, guided his 
vessel past the burning C/arton. he had seen 


“Jump! 
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ON THE 
the ruddy glow of the flames through the fog 
long before the doomed boat's siren split the 
air with its plea for help. At first he believed 
the burning steamer to have been abandoned, 
but that shriek for help told him a different 
story. 

“That craft’s on the shoals,” he told himself, 
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Would he now leave Welch to his fate? The 

men of both boats wondered. Anderson said 

nothing. The /Zanna had passed out of sight 


of Welch, but slowly she came around, guided 
by that master hand. Once more the blazing 
Clarion came into view, and the Ha#na bore 
down upon her. 


The rescued members of the crew of the wrecked steamer “ Clarion.” 


From a Photograph. 


“but Ill take a chance.” And he did, with 
what success has already been told. 

It was not until the last minute that it was 
seen one man had remained. 

“It's Welch!” cried a member of the 
Clarion’s crew. “God help him!” 

Captain Anderson, up on the bridge, looked 
at the solitary figure on the C/arion’s fantail. 
He saw the lantern, idle now. ‘This man was 
doomed unless help quickly reached him. The 
master of the Auana rang the engines on to 
half speed. He himself was on the shoals, and 
his boat was in danger. He steamed slowly 
ahead, feeling his way through the night At 
any instant he might put his ship upon the 
rocks. That would mean disgrace and dis- 
honour, and he would be a ruined man. Down 
in his heart the captain knew he would have 
been within his rights, moral and otherwise, 
had he abandoned the C/urion's crew to their 
fate. To go near the burning boat was bad 
navigation, and he knew it ; but he weighed the 
problem in his mind and took a chance. 


Captain Anderson was going back for Welch ! 

A hundred yards separated the two boats. 
Captain Anderson placed a megaphone to his 
lips and bawled :— 

“Get ready to jump!” 

Welch heard and waved his lantern. 

Nearer the Hana drew —so close this time 
that the sea threatened each instant to throw 
the two vessels together. The high bow of the 
steel freighter scraped the low fantail of the 
wooden craft. There was a creaking of timbers 
as the boats ground together. 

“Now!” cried Captain Anderson and a score 
of others in unison. 

Welch did not need the advice. With a wild 
yell he tossed his lantern into the sea and then 
leaped outward. Willing hands caught him, 
and he sank to the Hazna’s deck, exhausted. 
When he opened his eyes a few minutes later 
the Hanna was forging through the storm. Off 
to the south-west a faint glow marked the spot 
where the C/arion lay rolling in the heavy sea, 
making her last fight—alone. 
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The Mountain of the Ark. 


BY T. J. DAMON. 


A description of an ascent of Mount Ararat, the little-visited peak where the Ark finally came 


to rest. 


The superstitious inhabitants of the region believe that evil spirits guard the summit, 


and nothing will induce them to scale the mountain. 


S| RARAT is not a mountain that is 
climbed every day, or even every 
year. Seventeen ascents have been 
recorded, and there is no reason to 

= suppose that any have escaped notice. 
When the Right Hon. James Bryce, unaccom- 
panied, made his remarkable ascent in 1876, of 
which he has written in a most entertaining 
book, he was told by everyone whom he met in 
the vicinity of the mountain that the top had 
never been reached, and, what was more, that it 
never could be. Jinns and fiends and giants 
had prevented the rascally Kurds from even 
attempting to scale the terrible mountain, and 
since the Ark grounded there mortal man had 
not been allowed to trespass on the sacred 
heights. Had not St. Hagop tried again and 
again to reach the summit in order to silence 
the sceptics about the Ark? But he found 
himself each morning, on waking, quietly de- 
posited at the base, whence he started. Finally 
an angel presented him with a piece of the Ark 
for his pains, but told him to cease his attempts 
to reach the forbidden ground. ‘That was in 


the fourth century of our era, but the piece of 
the Ark is still to be seen at the monastery of 
the Eltchmiadsin, where dwells the Catholicos 
of the Armenian Church. That Russians, or 
a stray lone Englishman, had really’ reached the 
top of Ararat was not to be thought of. 

Times have changed during the last thirty 
years, even at the ba e of Ararat. The railway 
now goes skimming along the great waste of the 
Garden of Eden; the Catholicos, or head of 
the Armenian Church, who dwells in sight of 
the snow-domed mountain, is an enlightened 
man who presses electric buttons, turns switches, 
and gives audience near a table covered with 
fly-paper ; and the Kurds, though they will not 
venture their worthless hides for more than two 
miles up, are willing to admit that other people 
have braved the jinns for the third mile and the 
still more difficult surplus. 

Mount Ararat is seventeen thousand feet high. 
Unlike its smaller relative, Mont Blanc, it rises 
out of a plain, the ex-Garden of Eden, of course, 
two thousand seven hundred feet above sea-level. 
These are dry enough statements, but what a 
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Mount Ararat from the glacier, 
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picture they would present if only thoughts of 
heights could give sublime effects! ‘Take the 
- mountain at twilight—all purple, except for the 
cold white of the snow dome, with a crescent 
muon in the still blue sky. Do not think of 
crags and points and rough, heaped-up masses ; 
that is not Ararat. Think instead of long, 
flowing lines that lift themselves along the sky 
from north and south to form two peaks— Little 
Ararat and Big Ararat. 

These peaks are seven miles apart, the lesser 
rising only to thirteen thousand feet, a pyramid 
of volcanic material that seems a mole-hill in 
comparison with the vast bulk of the greater 
peak. The top of Little Ararat just escapes 
being covered perpetually with snow, for in the 
dry atmosphere of Armenia snow remains the 
year round only on the last three or four 
thousand feet of Hig Ararat. 

We were a party of five that left Constanti- 
nople, camping on the deck of an Austrian- 
Lloyd steamer bound for Batoum. It was a 
voyage of five days, because of the stops at 
various Black Sea ports. From Batoum Mount 
Ararat is thirty hours distant by the comfort- 
able, cindertess, smokeless, and—except for a 
strong whiff of kerosene now and then—odour- 
less Russian trains. At Tiflis, where the cholera 
was giving the outside world some anxiety, 
though the city seemed unconcerned enough, 
we added three more to our party—a Russian, 
a German, and an Englishman. We already 
represented Scotland, Switzerland, and America. 
The Swiss was an Alpinist of repute, who had 
climbed most of the difficult: peaks of his 
fatherland. 

‘There is only one train a day from ‘Tiflis to 
the Persian border, and that drops you about 
nightfall, before the journey’s end, at the nearest 
pornt for Ararat. ‘he mountain is still eighteen 
miles away across the plain, and it is necessary 
to sleep in the fever-ridden village of Kamarloo. 
The generous hospitality of the Russian official 
of the place made this as slight an inconvenience 
as possible ; indeed, one of the pleasant asso- 
ciations of the trip was the new idea received of 
the courtesy and kindness of the Russians. 

From Kamarloo the party set out early in the 
morning, fording the ancient Araxes River and 
driving a few miles to the village of Aralykh. 
Here two hours were consumed in making up 
the cavalcade for traversing the blazing plain. 
Cossack horsemen formed the advance and rear, 
and there were six pack-horses. he plain is a 
desert of sand and ashes—prehistorically Mount 
Ararat was a volcano. Camelthorn and a few 
other desert shrubs dot the waste. The heat is 
suffocating ; the sand, the stones, the air, every- 
thing is scorching; and so was everybody on 
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arriving at ‘Takeltoo, a military post at the base 
of the mountain. From there the path rises 
somewhat abruptly to Sardar Bulakh, or the 
Sirdar’s Well, at an elevation of eight thousand 
feet. The order was now given to proceed in 
close order and not to stray, for the region is 
not safe. Towards dusk the cavalcade entered 
the fort of Sardar Bulakh, where there is a 
strong Russian garrison. This lies in the saddle 
which separates Little Ararat from Big Ararat. 
Only six miles away is the meeting point of 
Russia, ‘Turkey, and Persia, the spot being 
marked by a simple square pillar of masonry. 

The following day was taken up in_ making 
preparations for the ascent and in visiting the 
Kurdish encampments in the vicinity. ‘These 
Kurds have led a nomadic existence for cen- 
turies, planting their tents on the mountain in 
the summer, descending into the plain for the 
winter. ‘They are half-savages, their religion a 
poor kind of Mohammedanism, their language 
akind of Turkish, They are a dirty, pitiless, 
fierce, and, at the same time, cowardly lot. 
Since such people had to be the “guards” of 
the party and the porters of supplies to the night 
encampment higher up the mountain, their chief, 
Mehmed Beg, was invited to dinner. He was 
an exception to his fellows, a man of superb 
build, dressed in a long Georgian coat, with 
tubes for cartridges at the breast, and a tall fur 
bonnet. For generations his family had ruled 
over the wandering tribes of Ararat. 

‘The departure on the morrow, August 11th, 
was fixed for six o’clock. The Kurds duly 
arrived, but immediately began disputing about 
the weight of the packages, refusing to carry 
anything over twelve or thirteen pounds, — It 
was necessary to repack several of the bundles, 
and when this had been arranged the beggars 
squabbled to see who could get the lightest 
packages. Finally, towards eight o’clock, the 
march began. At the end of ten minutes, how- 
ever, the Kurds dropped their burdens, threw 
off their blankets, and lay down for a chatter 
and a smoke. 

This monotonous business went on through- 
out the day, or rather until the middle of the 
afternoon, when, at a height of eleven thousand 
five hundred feet, the Kurds threw themselves 
down on a grassy spot and refused to go farther 
until the morning. ‘There was nothing to do 
but accept the decision of these amiable friends 
of ours and come to a halt. Marching orders 
were given for sunrise. 

At three o’clock on the morning of Friday, 
August 12th, Venus rose from the eastern 
horizon like a sun. It was time for the camp 
to be stirring. At 4.30 the Swiss was waiting, 
his pack on his shoulders, alpenstock in hand ; 
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at six o’clock he was still waiting. Then he 
started off with the Scotchman and American. 
At 9.30 they had reached a height of thirteen 
thousand feet. The weather was superb. It 
was the day for a record, and, setting aside 
thoughts of a second night’s encampment with 
the rest of the party and the Kurds, it was 
decided to make for the summit. 

The ascent was by the southern ridge of 
rocks. Every few rods it became necessary to 
lie down in order to regain breath. It was not 
the legs but the lungs, trying in vain to get 
enough air, that were tired; our hearts beat 
with rapid, shattering strokes ; our heads were 
seized with dizziness whenever we looked up 
to seek the way. Higher, always higher, the 
ascent continued by little stages, while breathing 
became more and more difficult, our bodies 
more exhausted. At length the rocky ridge was 
achieved, and there succeeded a ridge of detritus 
composed of sulphurdus dust. It looked easy 
to surmount, and the top was close at hand. 
But painful moments were reserved for us in the 
sulphur dust. So treacherous was it that one 
could not take three steps without sliding, stag- 
gering, falling. It required an hour and a half 
to cover five hundred feet of the awful stuff. 
Meanwhile our strength was giving out, and it 
was already three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Finally, to make an end of it, the Swiss left 
this difficult ground to take to the ice, and 
without cutting steps or paying attention to the 


On the summit of the Mount. 
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anxious calls of his companions rushed sixty 
feet up the icy surface. Then the slope ceased ; 
it was the summit! 

A few seconds flat on our backs and fatigue 
vanished. Remarkable good fortune gave us 
a cloudless and mistless atmosphere on the 
mountain, but the plain, nearly three miles 
below, was dimmed by a surface haze. Much 
too far off, and too insignificant to trouble about, 
were the other mountains of Armenia. The 
wind blew in terrible squalls, so that it was 
necessary to shout at the top of one’s voice to 
make oneself heard. ‘The cold numbed one’s 
fingers and blanched the lips. Half an hour of 
this was enough, and there was still the descent 
to reckon with. ; 

But once below the glare-ice, what a descent 
it was—a glissade of four thousand feet, which 
accomplished in a few minutes what had taken 
five painful hours to climb. The Scotchman, 
however, had not made provision for this kind 
of wear and tear, and at the end of the slide he 
found the legs of his trousers full of snow. On 
examining himself more carefully he discovered 
that nothing remained of the seat of his breeches ! 
At the end of the ylissade there was still five 
hours of hard tramping before us, the last two 
of which were in the feeble light of a six days’ 
moon ; then the enthusiastic welcome at the 
encampment of Sardar Bulakh. Our return 
that night had not been dreamed of ; the trip 
was indeed a record. 
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The story of an appalling adventure with a grizzly, the like of which does not exist in the annals of 
big-game hunting. Christie’s experiences would seem to touch the limit of human endurance. 


nae E—the staff photographer and I— 
Sy) had examined Jim Christie’s scalp, 
Ad} had noted the plainly-marked scars 
—horseshoe-shaped like a grizzly’s 
: upper jaw on the one side, ragged 
and long on the other, and on the top straight 
across like a knife-slash. We had looked at his 
lower jaw, which had hung down against his 
chest and which he had had to support with his 
hand for miles; we had seen the marks of the 
bear’s tusks in his arm and in his thigh. And 
then Jim Christie said, in a matter-of-fact way, 
for he is a man of the silent places who 
imagines nothing :— 

“The queer part of it to me is that the old 
beggar charged me and then didn’t use his paws. 
T never heard tell of a silver-tip actin’ that way 
before.” 

A little more talk about the surgery, the 
kindness of Dr. Hasell and Dr. Jones and the 
nurses at the hospital where Christie has been 
treated, and then he told us, without embroidery 
or fancy-work of any description, the story of an 
adventure with a grizzly bear, the like of which 
does not exist in the annals of big-game hunt- 
ing He talked straight ahead, in the same 
undramatic manner that the average man would 


use in relating to a sympathetic companion how 
his rheumatism had spread from his small toe to 
his left shoulder-blade. The story contained 
the explanation of the fact that Christie had 
been for months almost a nervous wreck, and 
that he was sent down from Dawson, in the 
bleak Yukon territory of Canada, to the Jubilee 
Hospital at Victoria, B.C., to be put back into 
working shape again. 

Christie came originally from Carman, 
Manitoba, where he has relatives now living, 
and went into the Canadian North in’98. He 
never worked for wages; he prospected in 
summer and trapped the winter through all over 
the New North, learning the land of the silence 
and the snows as a child learns its A B C. 
During part of the time he acted as guide for 
Government parties, and on one occasion he 
took a geological survey outfit across the un- 
known North from Dawson to Edmonton. 
Meantime he had struck up a friendship with 
George Crisfield, and when he went back 
North, answering the inevitable call, he and 
Crisfield “grubstaked” and hit out for the 
Rogue River together, setting up camp at a point 
about three hundred and fifty miles east of 
Dawson, in the heart of the wilderness. 


CHRISTIE AND 


During these years of his apprenticeship to 
the North Christie had learned much about the 
silent places, had trapped much and hunted 
much, and a grizzly bear was about as fearsome 
a thing to him as a bot-fly is to a plough- 
horse— something unpleasant to be brushed 
aside. 

Christie held this attitude toward grizzlies 
when, about the middle 
of October, 1909, he 
struck out over a light 
snow, along the course 
of the upper Rogue 
River, tolook 
up trapping 
possibilities. 
‘Twoyears be- 
fore a horde 
of lynx had 
infested the 
country, and 
small furs 
were scarce 
and high- 
priced. The 
first day out 
Christie shot 
a moose, and 
hid it away 
in a ground 
cache, to be 


called for 
later. He 
explored up- 


river for two 
days, and then circled 
back towards camp. 
His trail’ led him 
across his out-track, 
and he decided to 
have a look at the 
cache. When he got 
within sight of it he found a pack of timbher- 
wolves hard at work excavating, and took a shot 
atone of them. It was this shot, which missed, 
that saved Christie’s life. For two days he had 
carried his Ross rifle through the scrub without 
having occasion to use it, and when he missed 
the wolf he noticed that the sights had slipped 
down. He stopped at once and adjusted them 
properly, dropped his pack and snow-shoes, and 
went on to the cache. When he got there he 
found out’ what had attracted the wolves. 

The earth round the cache was thrown up and 
rooted about as though a dredge had been at 
work, and, leading from the cache straight across 
the river and an open bar, was a trail “as big as 
a house.” Christie knew as soon as he saw it 
what had happened. Grizzly tracks a foot long 


Jim Christie, who was severely mauled by the bear—This photograph | s 

was taken while he was in hospital and clearly shows the scars of the in a decidedly nasty 
terrible wounds on his head and face. 

From a Photo. ly Frank Warde. 
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were plain in the snow all about, and the mark 
made by the moose’s body dragging in the snow 
formed a path like’a city street. Christie needed 
that meat, and the longer he looked at the 
empty cache the more angry he grew __ Finally, 
he decided to punish ‘‘ Old Nosey,” as he called 
the bear, and to teach him to kill his own woose 
and leave other folks’ meat alone. It was this 
decision that got 
Christie into trouble. 
A brief examination 
of the trail showed 
that the track was fresh 
—had_ been 
made within 
the hour, in 
fact —and, 
sure that he 
would come 
across the 
bear within a 
very short 
time, Christie 
set out to 
follow. As 
it turned out 
afterwards, 
the grizzly 
could see 
him crossing 
the river, and 
was lying in 
wait for him 
in the scrub 
above the 
opposite bank. The 
wolves had, undoubt- 
edly, been pestering 
Bruin, and he was 


frame of mind. 

Knowing _ nothing 
of this, and probably caring less, Christie 
pushed on up the opposite slope of the river 
and into the brush. The bushes and small 
trees here grew so thick that he could not 
pass through them without great difficulty. He 
kicked off his snow-shoes, and was shouldering 
his way through the undergrowth, when he 
heard a sudden, ferocious snort not thirty feet 
distant, and the next moment he saw an 
enormous silver-tip, measuring four feet from 
heel to shoulder, and weighing probably a 
thousand pounds, coming at him with the 
speed of an express train. The bear’s forelegs 
were as thick as the thighs of a large man, and 
he had a mouth like a cave. The thick scrub 
gave him not tbe slightest trouble; he came 
along just as though it wasn’t there. 
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Christie had little or no time to think, but 
action with him was instinctive. Almost in the 
same fraction of a second that he heard. the 
snort he had thrown up his rifle and fired. 
The shot struck the bear, at a range of twenty 
feet, full in the body, but although the bullet 
was soft-nosed and driven by an extra-powerful 
explosive it failed to stop him. Christie pumped 
his gun like lightning, but the bear was within 
four feet of him before he could send another 
bullet crashing into the massive head. On the 
crack of his second shot Christie jumped aside, 
feeling for his knife. As he jumped, however, 
his foot struck a snag. He fell—and before he 
touched the snow the bear was on the top of him! 

“ He didn’t use his forelegs,” said Christie in 
telling of it; “he just started in to chew me. 
The shock of the fall had taken the wind out of 
me for a minute, and when I opened my eyes 
things looked sort of bad. I was right between 
the old boy’s legs, and when I moved my hand 
he let out a grunt that would make your hair 
curl, opened his big jaws, and took my head in 
his mouth. I felt something give, and I thought 
it was all over with me; I believed his teeth had 
gone through my skull and would reach my brain. 

“With that I swung up my right arm and 
tried to get it into his jaws to pry them loose, 
because usually a grizzly is like a bulldog—he 
just gets a good hold and hangs on. I got my 
arm in all right and I pried, but I pried so hard 
that my arm broke with a snap. This seemed 
to disconcert Old Nosey a bit, for he let go my 
hand and bit at my head again. With another 
snap he broke my jaw and tore out my eye. 
Then I thought it was all over for certain. He 
was snapping like a fox-terrier, and every time 
he snapped he clamped his jaws on my head. 
The finish seemed just about due, and I was 
so blind and weak that I didn’t seem to care. 
Then, all of a sudden, the bear let go my head 
and sank his tusks in my thigh. I was trembling 
with pain and shock, and I guess I lay for fully 
a minute, half dazed, before I realized that the 
scrap was over and Old Nosey was dead. The 
whole affair didn’t last more than a few seconds, 
and the two bullets—one right through the 
body and the other in the head—had taken 
effect at last. I couldn’t help wondering why 
the bear hadn’t hit me with his paw. If he 
had, one blow would have finished me. For 
the matter of that, one crunch of his jaws would 
have been more than enough if he hadn’t been 
weakened by the two shots. He was dying 
when he reached me, but it takes a silver-tip 
a long time to die.” 

Christie, when he tells the story, touches 
lightly on the events that followed the death of 
the bear. When the pain and the cold brought 


* little time. 
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him back to full consciousness the prospect 
before him was one calculated to daunt the 
stoutest-hearted. ‘The snow was red with blood 
for four feet around the scene of the struggle. 
Christie’s clothes were soaked with it, and he 
was fast becoming weak. His scalp hung down 
from his bare skull at the back and on both 
sides, like the flap of a patent cap; his lower 
jaw fell limp ; his left eye was torn so that he 
could not see—would never see again, he 
thought at the time ; his right arm was mauled 
and broken ; his thigh was bitten through, and 
his right eye was blood-blinded. All in all, with 
camp seven miles away, Christie thought the 
best plan would be to pick out the softest spot, 
crawl into it, and die. 

But something inside him wouldn’t let him 
do that without a fight, and so, against what 
seemed impossible odds, the man began to win 
his way home. 

On figuring matters out Christie remembered 
that his partner Crisfield would not think of 
looking for him if he did not show up for two 
or three days, because the arrangement had 
been that Christie should be away for some 
Christie also remembered that there 
were no medicines of any kind at camp, because 
he and his partner had not yet moved all their 
stores in. His own common sense told him 
again and again that he was only giving himself 
needless agony in trying to reach camp—that he 
would die on the unbroken river trail, or, at 
best, soon after he got to the shack. But the 
something inside him would not let him lie 
down and invite the wolves. 

Half an hour elapsed before Christie could 
get on his feet, and when he did he staggered 
about like a drunken man. The first move was 
to try to stanch the flow of blood, but the 
wounds were so many and so varied that this 
was almost impossible. Christie could not use 
his right arm at all, and the left arm was 
strained. Using this arm as best he could, 
however, he pulled the torn pieces of his scalp 
together and bound it roughly with his necker- 
chief. Then he put his jacket over his head, 
lifted his lower jaw into place, and caught the 
ends of his jacket under his chin to hold it there. 
In this fashion he set out on the seven-mile 
tramp over the river ice to camp. On the way, 
as a precaution, he made a painful dé/our of half 
a mile to a deserted prospector’s shack to leave 
a message. He knew that Crisfield would pro- 
bably call at this shack sooner or later. Christie 
wrote a laborious left-handed note and put a 
stone on it in the cabin. In the note he told 
whosoever found it that he had fought with and 
been mauled by a bear, that he was starting for 
camp, and that if he didn’t arriye there his body 
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“He fell—and before he touched the snow the bear was on the top of him!" 
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would be found on the ice of the river, while 
the dead grizzly would be found near the moose 
» cache. 
Then Christie set out in the cold to stagger 
back to camp. 
Fighting with himself, dragging his legs, which 
became knotted and cramped from loss of blood, 


battling constantly with the insistent desire to sit 
down and die, the man toiled over the rough ice 
to camp. He arrived at the lonely shack late in 
the afternoon. His partner was away—Christie 
did not know for how long. He crept inside, 
and pitched headlong into a bunk. There he 
lay, too weak to move, hour after hour. Dark- 
ness had fallen before Crisfield came in. He 
knew that Christie was at home, for he had seen 
the bloody trail the wounded man had left. 

“What's up, Jim?” were Crisfield’s first words 
when he opened the door. 


Christie, holding his jaw together as best he 
could, told him mumblingly of the fight and the 
result. 

“Take a shot of Scotch before you light up, 
George,” he said. ‘You'll need your nerves 


before you look at me.” 
Crisfield, wondering, did as he was bidden, 


“Poor Christie, now so sore and stiff 
that the slightest move was agony, 
was tucked in among the 
blankets and turs."” 


and then lighted the lantern. The sight of his 
partner almost knocked him out. Christie 
could talk only with the greatest difficulty, 
owing to the fractured jaw, but when Crisfield 
came close to him he showed him where the 
worst wounds were. 

“Look me over well, George,” he instructed 
his partner, “and see if I’m worth saving.” 

At this time Christie had a haunting fear that 
his brain had been injured, and that while he 
might live he would not be “right in his head.” 
If this proved to bg the, case |he had made up 
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his mind to die quickly and get it over. Cris- 
field’s hasty investigations showed that except 
for one spot the skull had not been pierced, 
and that Christie's brain was not affected. 
There were no medicines other than Scotch 
whisky at the camp, and Christie tried to drink 
some of the fiery liquor. Holding his jaw with 


his hand, he got his partner to put the bottle 
to his mouth, but he could not swallow. 
Eventually the difficulty was solved by Crisfield 
pouring some of the whisky into a shallow basin, 
along with some cold tea. Christie put his 
head right into the basin and thus drank. It 
revived him, and he felt better. 

By this time the two partners had decided 
that the only thing to be done was to have 
Christie taken out as soon as possible to 
Lansing, a lonely trading post fifty miles away 
over rough country. Accordingly Crisfield 
rested until midnight and then set off for an 
Indian camp about seven miles distant. He 
returned at daylight with two dog-trains and 
Indian mushers. One of the toboggans was 
rigged into a rude curricle, and poor Christie, 
now so sore and stiff that the slightest move 
was agony, was tucked in among the blankets 
and furs. 


The journey to Lansing, Christie says now, 
Vol xavi—75. 


was the most terrible feature of his whole 
adventure. The trail—or, rather, the course, 
for there was no trail—lay through very rugged 
country. The snow was not yet deep enough 
to make good sledding, and time and again, 
with the dogs in full progress, the sled would 
strike a sunken log and bound high in the air ; 


again it would strike bare ground and jerk 
suddenly. At other times the half wild dogs 
would stop, starting again with a terrific jerk 
that stretched the hauling thongs to the utter- 
most. The slightest motion meant pain to 
Christie; the sudden jolts and jerks were torture. 
The blood, which had been stanched to some 
extent, began to ooze from the wounds again, 
and at every bump of the sled the man thought 
his head would come off. Even the bliss of 
unconsciousness was denied him, and he lay, 
hour after hour, in an exquisite agony, feeling 
the life ebbing out of him, growing steadily 
weaker and weaker, and finally praying for 
speedy death. 

There was a time, too, when the Indians, a 
superstitious folk, broke into open mutiny and 
decided to go back. It was Crisfield’s turn for 
action—and they went on. ‘The man of the 
frontier in the face of a crisis has a convincing 
way with him. 
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On the afternoon of 
the fourth day after the 
fight with the bear the 
dog train reached Lan- 
sing. Lansing consists 
of a small stockade 
and one or two build- 
ings, and is kept by a 
trader named Ferrell, 
a personal friend of 
Christie’s. There was 
no surgeon or physician 
nearer than Dawson, 
but Ferrell had some 
skill as an amateur and 
an inexhaustible store 
of antiseptics. He 
bound up Christie’s 
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head and jaw and set 
the broken arm, and 
then, for two long 
months, he and his wife 
and Crisfield nursed 
the injured man. 

The wonderful vitality 
of the man--heritage 
of the open and the 
simple life—slowly 
evinced itself, and, al- 
though his nerves were 
all in rags, Christie 
began to recover. His 
torn scalp knitted of 
its own accord, without 
plaster cast or stitches ; 
his jaw hitched itself 
into a semblance of its 
proper shape, although 
it had to be “ tinkered 
with” later ; and the arm knitted together. 

On New Year's Day Christie, now almost 
“as good as new,” to use his own expression, 
was ready to start for Dawson. This time the 
journey by sled was pleasant in comparison 
with the trip from Rogue River out to Lansing. 
Crisfield, overjoyed at his partner’s rapid re- 
covery, accompanied the party as far as Mayo, 
and then turned back to look after the camp on 
the distant Rogue until Christie was fit for 
the field’again. Christie reached Dawson on 
January 17th. The physician he saw there had 
nothing more to do than to tap an abscess that 
had formed in his cheek. He advised him, 
however, to go to Victoria as soon as possible 
and place himself under the care of Dr. O. M. 
Jones. Consequently Christie came south for the 
remainder of the winter. His arm subsequently 
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A letter from the Author of this remarkable story vouching for its accuracy. 


had to be reset and his jaw needed attention 
before it could be made to close properly, but 
Christie was ready for work again before the 
summer of rgto was well advanced. 

“Nervous about bears?” he said, with a 
smile, repeating a question. “No, not particu- 
larly. I reckon I'll take it out on the next old 
silver-tip I meet when I get back there to my 
partner on the Rogue.” 

Christie is still wondering what made the 
bear charge him and then fail to use his arms. 

“T’ve shot bears and bears,” he said, “but I 
never heard tell of a grizzly acting like this one 
did ; and if anybody else told me the story I’ve 
just told you I wouldn't believe him. Usually 
I don’t monkey with bears, and they leave me 
alone, but this fellow was the exception that 
proves a good rule.” 


From a Photograph. 


HE work of the anthropologist takes 
him into strange places. Sometimes 
I found myself in ossuaries like 
that at the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity, a most interesting place, 
where I discovered the skulls of the monks 
who had died during the last three hundred 
years. I was led into a vaulted chamber, 
and an old, rusty-hinged door was flung 
open, disclosing to view the gruesome sight 
of a heap of hundreds of skulls. The tnonks 
showed no signs of sorrow or sadness, but 
were rather jocular on the subject of these 
remains of their deceased brethren. With the 
permission of the Abbot, I clambered on to the 
pile and, with the help of one of the younger 
monks, proceeded to carefully examine selected 
specimens. This particular monk was interest- 
ing. He had studied at Athens, and was 
engaged when I first arrived in painting a 
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fe of a forgotten city, three thousand five hundred years old. 


FEN STARS REE TC 


BY 
PROFESSOR 
C. H. HAWES. 


Professor Hawes 
went to Crete on a 
“ head-hunting” ex- 
pedition —to study 
the head-forms of 
the inhabitants, 
ancient and modern 
—and to make sun- 
dry other anthropo- 
logical investiga- 
tions. In these 
articles he sets forth 
his experiences, in- 
cidentally describing 
some very curious 
customs which he 
encountered during 

his travels. 


II. 


portrait. He was a captain of revolutionaries 
and had been through several campaigns. I 
never met a Cretan who had travelled so much 
in his native isle. 

At other times my work took me into prisons. 
It was in one of the prisons of Canea that I 
was presented with the curious original paint- 
ing from which the top illustration on the next 
page is copied, where the prisoner pictures and 
describes his crime. The prisoner’s legend 
tells how he was on his way home when he fell 
in with three Mussulmans, or Turks, as he calls 
them. At first they proceeded amicably enough, 
until the talk drifted round to politics and some- 
thing was said abotit Prince George, then High 
Commissioner of Crete. The prisoner took 
offence, lost his temper, attacked the three 
Turks, and, according to his account, felled one 
into a river over twenty feet deep—-in the picture 
he is seen in the right-hand corner falling— 
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A curious “human document '’--It is @ prisoner's pictorial account of his crime, showing how he met and killed 


From a\ 


while another man (the figure mounted on 
horseback) made good his escape on a fleet 


horse. The fate of the 
third was sealed. When 
the outbreak occurred they 
were near the home of the 
prisoner, who, seeing his 
wife standing at the door 
with a knife in her hand, 
seized it, and dispatched 
the remaining man, cutting 
off his head. The illustra- 
tion shows this scene, as 
also the house, with its 
vine - covered loggia and 
stairs—these latter, by the 
way, not altogether sug- 
gestive of convenience in 
mounting. 

There are comparatively 
few women in the Cretan 
prisons—not five per cent. 
of the total number of 
prisoners, I should judge. 
The prisoners are not 
cruelly treated, but have 
an easy time, for they are 
not compelled to do work 
and merely suffer confine- 
ment. In Candia the 
arrangements for the 
women prisoners are not 
strict, as in Canea. The 
prison is simply an ordinary 
house with garden and well, 


some Turkish travellers. 


From a Photograph, 


A Cretan woman convict—At Candia they have a rather 
easy time, being allowed to have their children with 
them, while neighbours occasionally drop in for a chat. 


(Photograph. 


and when I arrived, unexpectedly, I found the 
gate open, with one of the prisoners standing 


outside and the warder 
some distance up the lane 
enjoying a chat! He was 
a fatherly person, — this 
warder, and the women 
went about washing and 
sewing as if at home. 
One of them had her chil- 
dren with her, and neigh- 
bours occasionally dropped - 
in to have a chat. 

Cretan customs in re- 
gard to women are still 
affected by Oriental and, 
in particular, Mussulman 
ideas. The obvious re- 
tirement of Cretan peasant 
women, the separation of 
the sexes in village life, 
the common habit of parti- 
ally covering the face, are 
traces of this. The Cretan 
woman is a hard worker, 
and perhaps the happiest 
time of her life is as a 
child, when she goes to 
and fro with the family 
cow, pig, sheep, and goat 
to the daily pasture. Then 
there arrives a time when 
she becomes the object 
of masculine attentions. 
If the parents are averse 
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A Cretan wedding group—The bridegroom captured his wife by 
force and carried her away to the hills until her parents gave 


their consent to the match. 


tograph. 


From a P: 


to the young man there will be great excitement, 
for bridal capture still obtains in Crete, although 
it is carried out, at least in the eastern half of 
the island, with the tacit agreement of the 
fiancée, In the above illustration the wedded 
couple in the middle are the hero and heroine 


ee ae ee toes ee 
The great Resurrection precession through the streets of Candia. 


From a Photo, by 


sore ned 


of such an adventure. 
accepted by the parents of his lady-love, and 
therefore one night—after midnight on Easter Eve 
—with a band of eleven young men from the hills, 
he broke in upon his future father-in-law with 
the Easter greeting, “ Kyrie eleison” (The Lord 


The young man was not 


Behaeddin, Candia. Crete. 
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is risen), and, seizing the girl, carried her away 
to the hills. In the end the parents have to give 
in to the representations of friends or the logic 


of events, and, as in this case, 
the marriage is shortly solemn- 
ized. I was present at the long 
and tiring ceremony, and had 
to take my share in being fed 
with honey on a fork by the 


priest in church! Outside, 
after I had photographed the 
couple, a little procession 


formed naturally, in the centre 
of which the priest, the couple, 
and the bridesmaid and best 
man joined hands and thus re- 
turned to the home of the bride. 

Easter is_a time of great 
rejoicing after a long and strict 
Lent, and several spectacles, 
including the great Resurrec- 
tion procession, celebrate it, 


From a} 


These begin on the evening of Good Friday. 
At 10 p.m. I was sitting at a café where the 
éiste of Candia were gathered, when the sacred 
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derments appear in cut and fit. 
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Ornaments dating from 1910 B.C.—The figures represent the snake 
Goddess and her worshipper. It is curious to note how modern the 


(Photograph. 
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procession, headed by soldiers, hove in sight. 
Acolytes bore in front quaint lanterns on poles, 
banners, and a garlanded picture or efkon from 


The double harbour of Phoenice, visited by 
From a} St. Paul. (Phologragh, 


the rood-screen of the cathedral. Although 
it was Lent, with its strict fasting—in Holy 
Week even oil was dispensed with, and 
only olives and fish were indulged in—boys 
were letting off fireworks, a somewhat strange 
accompaniment to a religious procession. 
One man was shedding a pleasant glow over 
the scene by means of a large and active 
Roman candle. The hierarchy of priests 
in elaborate robes, including the Metropcli- 
tan, was supported in the rear by the officers 
of the Greek militia in full uniform and 
nodding plumes. 

The advent of the Turks is probably re- 
sponsible for the secondary position of 
women to-day. It was quite otherwise in 
Igto 8c, to what it isin A.D. 1910. The 
great archeological discoveries made during 
Tecent years show that woman’s status was 
very high in those early days. Shrines have 
been found on several sites of the great 
goddess-mother of all living creatures, who 
was the centre of Cretan worship. We have 


paintings on the palace walls of Court ladies in 
the most fashionable attire, with tightly-laced 
corsages, and the excavators have found apart- 
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ments, tastily decorated, set apart for them, not 
to mention gold pendants, bracelets, and diadems. 
An idea of their costume may be obtained from 
the illustration on the previous page of the snake 
goddess and her worshipper. It is curious to note 
how modern the garments appear in cut and fit. 

Not until much later did the masculine 
element come into Cretan worship, and Zeus 
appeared. Being a stranger, he had to be 
adopted as the son of the great mother-goddess, 
whose name is not yet known. The Cretans 
not only claim Zeus as native-born, but they 
also claim to have his grave. It was this saying 
which earned for them the reputation of liars, to 
which St. Paul gave 
further currency. 
Fair Havens, 
where the Apostle 
landed, is a tiny 
harbour on the 
south coast of the 
island, and the 
double harbour of 
Pheenice, where it 
was suggested that 
they should winter, 
is seen in another 
illustration. This, 
the western end of 
Crete, is very im- 
pressive, the White 
Mountains rear- 
ing their lofty sum- 
mits almost sheer 
above the Libyan 
Sea. This is the 
wildest and most 
inhospitable 
county of Crete— 
Sphakia, where the 
Apostle would Sai 
have stayed had 2 ee a 
thecaptainlistened 
to advice. It isa 
county to be 
avoided by the timid or the seeker after 
easy paths. On each occasion that I have 
traversed it I have been relieved of some of my 
possessions, and most of the stories of other 
travellers, foreign and native, who have been 
held up, or have had their guns or other desir. 
able articles “lifted,” centre in Sphakia or its 
outskirts. Even in the island of Vaxos, the 
colony of Sphakiats there is known locally as 
hlephtes (thieves). 

This year I determined to be on the alert, 
and I kept close watch on my pistol, especially 
at night. I was warned when in Peshawar not 
to sleep with my revolver under my pillow, since 


Thrcugh this narrow defile passes the “road” over the White Mountains. 
From a Photograph. 


it would surely be gone before the morning ; but 
luckily the Sphakiats are not the equals of the 
Pathans or border-tribes of North-West India. 

On the evening of the first day of my arrival 
in Sphakia I was welcomed at the village of 
Patsiana by a young man who had acted as my 
host in 1905, and was again established in the 
old police-station, which was approached from 
the roof of his home and gave a fine view of 
the coast of Southern Crete and the Libyan 
Sea. On its glassy surface lay a few sponge- 
diving schooners from the coast of Asia Minor, 
and twenty-five miles distant was the island of 
Gavdos, with its four hundred and seventeen 

souls, 
After my evening 
|| meal I measured 
| afew subjects, and 
my servant then 
proceeded to make 
up my bed. It had 
been very hot, and 
I had taken off my 
coat and hung it 
on my chair. For 
one moment I 
stepped into the 
next room to see 
that all was in 
order, and was 
back again just in 
time to see a friend 
of my host ab 
stracting my watch 
and gold chain 
from a flap-pocket 
in my khaki coat ! 
I promptly went 
for him, but 
though he dropped 
the watch and 
4 chain he escaped 
over a neighbour- 
ing roof in the 

dark. 

The next morning I paid my host his full 
demands, doctored his old mother and himself, 
for which he seemed grateful—and only dis- 
covered at noon, several miles away, that he had 
stolen my gold-mounted stylographic pen! I 
dispatched gendarmes for it, but without avail. 
Whenever I mentioned the circumstance to any 
Western Cretan he would laugh, considering it 
rather a “neat” thing. 

I have hinted that the tracks are not easy. 
This day the way was particularly difficult. The 
worst parts were experienced in passing through 
the villages, whose precipitous tracks were worn 
down to the rock and thus formed steep stair- 
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ways. My pony was remarkably sure-footed, 
but here he baulked continually, seeming quite 
indignant at being expected to mount stone 
staircases with steps twenty inches high. When 
I made some rather unflattering remarks on the 
subject of the roads, the villagers asked why 
I brought a pony into this region ; and it is 
true I did not see another there. 

Descending from the village of Komitadhes 
I saw a veritable scene from Hans Andersen. 
The descent was unusually precipitous, and led 
into a small detile with masses of rock over- 
hanging one side. At one point was a vast cave 
with a great wide mouth, and in the centre of 
this was a strange fairy scene. There sat an 
old man with a long white beard, turning a 
cradle perched on a rock and covered with 
strands of golden silk. Anon he would rise from 
his high seat and blow a furnace with bellows 
until it darted out fiery rays. Gathered around 
were old women spinning, whom I half expected 
to fly away on their distaffs at my approach ; 
and children were playing about the kindly- 
looking old man, making the cave ring with 
their laughter. I passed on in wonderment, and 
it was only after some days that I met the old 
man himself and learned that he was the village 
silk-winder. 

There are only two tracks crossing the mass 
of the White Mountains from Sphakia to the 
north coast. Both commence with deep and 
narrow defiles, and by one of them I had to ford 
the mountain torrent no fewer than forty times. 

‘The people of Sphakia are the cleverest in the 
island, the most martial —and the most dishonest. 
It is surprising how your rifle, fountain-pen, or any 
other up-to-date product of Europe disappears 
in this region. Also, you may be relieved of 
your superfluous cash in open fashion in crossing 
the western of the two passes. Saving for this 
pass, Crete is as safe to travel in as England, and 
outside of Sphakia I never fear thefts. But in 
the mountain plain of Omalos, four thousand 
feet above the sea, there is a small band of semi- 
shepherds, semi-robbers, who, if the unwary 
traveller arrives without escort, will pounce 
upon him and waylay him with a demand for 
his money or his life, proceeding to enforce 
their claim with their guns, as they did to me 
in 1905. ‘Taking no risks at first, lest the 
stranger should have a revolver concealed in 


his pocket, they ambush him, seeking shelter 
behind a rock. If you refuse their far from 
modest demands they proceed to fire at you, 
clambering down, and finding cover, and firing 
again. It is well to divide your money in your 
baggage, for these men are always in a hurry 
and not too clever, and the son of the landlord 
at the hotel at Canea once got off by handing 
over his purse, which contained less than half 
the money he had with him. 

This year I had occasion to go within half an 
hour of this pass, but I was travelling rapidly, 
and I question whether they had had time to 
get wind of my movements. I was warned by 
an innkeeper before I reached the pass that his 
brother had been held up by this band six days 
before and robbed of ten pounds. I was armed 
with a small pocket-pistol, but when I was about 
to leave the last hamlet I found two gendarmes 
ready to start, who, the officer said, had patrol 
duty up in the mountains. They accompanied 
me and my servant to the spot where the attack 
of the previous week had taken place, vividly 
described the firing, the rushing out, and the 
brandishing of the long Cretan knives—and 
then and there left us! 

I was somewhat amused at this, as we had 
about two hours’ more travelling to do in the 
danger zone. Presently I saw my _ servant 
hurrying back, calling to the gendarmes, who 
had posted themselves above the pass, and now 
came rapidly clambering down. I waited to 
learn, as I thought, some directions as to our 
way, but found that my servant had suspected 
some men who had disappeared in a ravine 
below us of being brigands. They proved to 
be shepherds who, for that time at any rate, 
evinced no dishonest intention. 

The authorities are always willing to provide 
the traveller with an escort, and the gendarmes 
are a fine set of men. It seems a pity that with 
such material at hand there should remain in 
Crete one unsafe spot to give a false impression 
of the conditions of travel in the island. I have 
made representations on the subject to the 
Executive Council through the British Consul, 
and it is to be hoped that the authorities will 
see their way to send a posse of gendarmes to 
put an end to this solitary band of outlaws, who 
never come down to the regions of law and 
order. 


From a Photograph 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK 
GILLETT, R.I. 


An account of the extraordinary 
accident which happened to a York- 
shire farmer while shepherding in 
the lonely recesses of Shunner 
Fell, Swaledale. James Iveson’s 
predicament is probably unique in 
the annals of the fells. 


brief lines in the daily 
Press at the time when 
it occurred, the story of 
James Iveson’s strange 
adventure sixteen years ago has never 
been fully told, and I determined to 
get it from his own lips for the benefit 
of the readers of THe Wipe WorLp 
Macazine, if only to show that as 
strange things happen occasionally in 
this prosaic old country as in the 
wilder parts of the earth. 
Iveson’s home at Angram is nine 
miles from the nearest railway station 
Sad — Hawes ; and to reach it one has to 
Vol. xxvi.—76. 


cross a mountain two thousand 

feet high. 

I managed to catch Iveson at 
Muker Agricultural Show the other 
day, and, seated on the “stang” 
of an empty cart, jotted down 
from his own lips his story. But 
the narrative would have been in- 

complete without a photograph of the 
scene of his adventure, and I there- 
fore arranged to meet him later at 
Shunner Fell. 

Behold us, then, tramping from 
Birkdale, the nearest farmhouse, up 
the Sleddle Valley, past Bleaberry 
Beck, and up Wavery Ghyll, whence 
a good stream of water gathers from 
the slopes of Shunner Fell and swells 
the volume of the River Swale below. 

Arrived at the scene of Iveson’s 
mishap, he related to me once more 
how it occurred. The tale was as 
follows :— 


It was on Sunday, September 2nd, 
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1894, that I started out from my home at Angram, 
Swaledale, to do a day’s shepherding among 
my sheep. It was at the height of the grouse- 
shooting season, and I had been busy driving 
and beating for the Keld Green shooting party 
all the previous week, and was anxious to see 
how my sheep were getting along on the fell. 
Moreover, the members of the shooting party 
wanted two fat sheep, and these I intended to 
bring home with me after seeing to the rest of 
the flock. 

Starting at eight o’clock on the Sunday 
morning, with a bit of bread and cheese in my 
pocket, I walked the ranges of fells west and 
north-west of my home, pursuing my way 
leisurely up one ghyll and down another, taking 
it easy, as I had had a hard week beating the 
fells with the sportsmen. About three in the 
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A few inches in front of me was another big 
tock, stuck up on end, and between these two 
rocks the stream filtered downwards in a pretty 
little waterfall. As I sat I reached out and laid 
my hand on the boulder in front of me. 
Suddenly, without the slightest warning, it spun 
round, though it must have been some forty 
tons in weight, and crashed up against the rock 
on which I was sitting. As it moved it caught 
my leg below the knee, cutting the muscles, 
smashed my strong boot to pieces, and tore the 
leather legging. But for the fortunate circum- 
stance that there was a slight depression in the 
rock on which I was seated, at the very place 
where my leg hung, the bone would undoubtedly 
have been smashed to smithereens. 

For a few moments, what with the excruciat- 
ing pain and shock, I could hardly realize what 


James Iveson at his home at Angram, Swaledale. 
From a Photograph. 


afternoon I got to Wavery Ghyll, on Shunner 
Fell, and as I was crossing the beck I sat down 
to rest on a huge boulder which lies in the 
middle of the beck, hanging my right leg over 
the edge of the rock. 


had happened ; it seemed incredible that this 
great rock should have moved. Then, as my 
brain grew clearer, I realized that the boulder 
must have been so delicately poised upon its 
base that the light touch of my hand was 
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a 
ay co ‘i 
-'@fough*;to dislodge it, and its own crushing 
weight did ‘the rest. Instinctively I tried to 
withdraw my leg—now rapidly becoming numb 
—but it was as firmly gripped between the two 
boulders as though in a vice, and the effort only 
brought fresh agonies of pain. 


f 


. “My leg was as firmly gripped between the two boulders as though in # vice.” 


Ceasing my struggles, I sat back and tried to 
consider calmly what to do. Here I was, a 
helpless prisoner, seven miles from my own 
home, in the very loneliest part of the fells, 
where I might remain in this rocky trap for 
days, and gradually bleed and starve to death. 
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I had my sheep-dog Bess with me, and as I 
looked at the faithful creature—obviously much 
puzzled at her master’s strange plight—I had an 
idea. I thought that if I could write a message, 
tie it round her neck, and send her home, she 
might fetch help. Eagerly I searched my 
pockets, only to find, however, that I had no 
pencil! Once again, with a sinking heart, I 
went through my belongings, and finally alighted 
upon an envelope addressed to myself. This, I 
thought, was better than nothing ; anyone dis- 
covering it would surely put two and two 
together and come to the conclusion that I was 
in trouble somewhere. Accordingly I tied the 
envelope round the dog’s neck, and then told 
her to “git away hyam” (home). The faithful 
animal was very reluctant to leave me, and I 
finally had to stone her away with such small 
pebbles as I could reach in my imprisoned 
position. 

At last, to my infinite relief, I saw her dis- 
appear over the shoulder of the hill in the 
direction of home, though she gave me many a 


backward glance. There was nothing to be 
done now but to hope that» she would find her 
way home and bring help. 

After that I spent several hours in fearful 
agony of mind and body. I shouted, I cried 
—with the pain and mental strain—and I 
prayed, but the time dragged slowly on until 
night set in, and it became pitch-dark, and still 
there was no sign of help coming. I found out 
afterwards that my cries had been heard at 
five p.m. by a man who was walking down to 
the chapel at Keld, but he imagined that I was 
calling the dog. Another person also heard me, 
but thought that I was at my ordinary work and 
directing the dog. 

It was.seven o'clock at night, I discovered 
subsequently—four hours after the accident had 
occurred—before the dog reached my home at 
Angram. 

The envelope tied round its neck told its own 
story of something wrong, and quickly a search 
party of fifteen started out, the members going in 
various directions in the endeavour to find me. 


Birkdale Farm, where Iveson’s rescuers procured tools to effect his release. 
From a@ Photograph. 
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“Sufficient stone was chiselled off round the limb to admit of its being drawn out.” 


Ten of them, after searching for hours, gave 


up the quest and returned home, it being too. 


dark to see anything. In the meantime, as the 
hours went by, I was getting very much exhausted 
with shock, loss of blood, want of food, and cold, 
for it was a very frosty night. 

About ten o’clock I heard some grouse come 
flying up the ghyll—a sure sign that they had 
been disturbed lower down. I felt certain 
someone was at hand searching for me, and I 
renewed my cries with all my strength. Still 


no one appeared, and I was just about to give 
up in despair when five of the searchers 
approached Wavery Ghyll, over the Tongue or 
Addenay Rigg, led by the faithful old Bess. 
Suddenly, they told me later, she pricked up 
her ears as if she heard something, and they 
then felt sure the missing man was not far 
away. All at once I saw several figures appear 
on the sky-line on the hill in front of me, and a 
moment later they came rushing down to me. 
I found them to be Ralph Peacock of Muker, 
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Simon Fawcett of Angram, James Peacock of 
Skeugh Head, Jeffrey Fawcett of Angram, and 
John Iveson of Angram, my nephew. 

It did not take my rescuers long to find out 
that they would want hammers, chisels, and 
wedges if I was to be liberated, and several of 
them hastened off to Birkdale, three miles away, 
where they obtained the tools. Accompanied 


by Robert Thornborrow, the occupier of the 
farm, they started back, reaching my lonely 
Here, after 


open-air prison about midnight. 


long time on two sticks. I am now as well and 
strong as ever, but the toes of my foot are 
crumpled owing to the injury to the muscles of 
the leg, and I walk slightly lame. 

The dog seen in the picture of my residence 
is not Bess. She, faithful creature, has gone to 
her last rest, but I shall always feel grateful for 
the fidelity and sagacity which undoubtedly 
saved my life and rescued me from as strange 
a mishap as ever befell a shepherd on the fells. 
The place where the accident occurred is now 


Iveson sitting on the rock which held him prisoner in exactly the same position as when the accident occurred, 
From a Photograph. 


three hours’ hard work—surely as strange a job 
of midnight hewing as was ever tackled— 
sufficient stone was chiselled off round the limb to 
admit of its being drawn out, and I found myself 
a free man again, after twelve hours of torture. 
They half carried me up the bank, to where 
a sledge was waiting, and thus bore me over the 
rough mountain-side to Stonehouse—where I 
had some food—and then on till we reached 
the road at Hoggarts. The rest of the journey 
I made in a trap. I was put to bed and lay 
there for some time, but after getting up I went 
on crutches for thirteen weeks, and then for a 


called “Iveson’s Trap” by the shepherds ‘of 
Upper Swaledale. 


The last photograph reproduced shows 
Iveson seated on the rock in exactly the 
same position he occupied when the accident 
occurred. It will be observed that the boulder 
which imprisoned him is now about eighteen 
inches from the stone on which he sat, but this 
is explained by the fact that the great flood or 
cloud-burst of July rath, 1899, washed huge 
boulders down this ravine and partially shifted 
the position of the rock. 


os | OR a week we went out daily in the 

yy Pouring tain after the ryper, which 
mee got wilder and wilder. Still, we 
Nac managed to yet over a hundred 
‘= brace, and should no doubt have 
secured a great many more but for the fact that 
our dog’s feet got so sore with racing over the 
rock that we were eventually obliged to leave 
her at home. 

At last the day arrived which we had looked 
forward to with such eagerness—the first of 
September, the opening day of the reindeer- 
hunting season. We divided ourselves into two 
parties, as we thought by this means we should 
have a better chance of seeing good game. My 
nephew set out alone, whilst I started with 
Aawan, our guide. Our way led up a magnifi- 
cent valley, at the bottom of which ran a most 
tempting-looking trout river. From both banks 
of the river rose mountains of rock, tawering 
many hundreds of feet above us. I named this 
glen “the Valley of Rocks,” and many a fine 
herd of reindeer did we see nearly every day we 
walked up it. On this, the opening day, we had 
not proceeded by the riverside for more than a 
quarter of a mile when I caught sight of a herd 
of some twenty deer, all stays, feeding on the 
very sunrmit of the mountain across the river. 
Getting my field-glass upon them I imme- 
diately saw at least six very fine heads. We 
waded the river, the water reaching to our 
waists, and then Aawan led me up the precipice 


and Reindeer 


in 
Norway 


BY C. V. A. PEEL. 


An article which will be read with 
interest by all sportsmen. Mr. 
Peel went to Southern Norway, 
where the profusion of game, both 
feathered and antlered, kept him 
and his companion very busy, 
besides providing them with 
experiences well worth the telling. 


\ 


at a break-neck speed. By the time we had 
reached the summit we were both pretty well 
pumped. Drops of perspiration rolling down 
into my eyes prevented my using the glass, and 
I was so blown that I had to sit down to 
recover my wind. However, we had plenty of 
time to cool, for, look where we would, we 
could see no deer. For quite half an hour we 
searched the flat, rocky tops and then peered 
over the precipices in a hundred different 
places, all to no purpose. The deer had 
vanished. a 

We next walked along the summit for about a 
mile, and then at length Aawan, with a broad 
grin on his face, motioned to me that he saw 
the deer below us. 

The wind was right and all was in our favour 
when we suddenly saw two hinds and a calf, 
which did not belong to the herd we had first 
seen, feeding far away to the right of where the 
stags were. Aawan was very keen to get lower 
on to the latter, but his over-anxiety spoilt the 
stalk ; for, walking down to some rocks below, 
he got in full view of the hinds. One of them 
immediately saw him, and the three animals 
dashed off to the right. I could just see the 
tops of the horns of some of the stags as they 
bunched together, and then three, which carried 
superb heads, began to come uphill towards me. 
But they soon stopped, turned round again, and 
made off to the left. We ought now to have 
raced uphill and along the top to cut them off, 
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but as it was we followed the stags round the = more deer appeared from behind rocks, until 
side of the hill: We kept on getting a glimpse I counted fifteen. Next two really good stags 
of the deer, which began to ascend the rocks, got up, and T had a proper look at their horns. 
They both carried grand trophies, 
the best having a broad palma- 
tion just above the nose. I shut 
up my glass and was about to 
ford the river, when I luckily saw 
with my naked eye a lot more 
deer lying down close beyond the 
river. : 
This would never do. I was 
obliged to hastily retrace my steps 
and bear away down the side of 
the river in full view of some 
fifteen yearlings, hinds and calves. 
Then I tried to cross the river, 
but, although I plunged in at 
several places, I could not manage 
it. The water came up to the 
top of my trousers before I was 
half-way across, so I always had 
to come back, as the current ran 
remarkably swiftly. This clear 
water was very deceptive. It 
looked quite shallow, but wher 
you plunged in it was anothe 


Descending into the Valley of Rocks. 
From a Photograph. 


but, although we literally ran up the hill after 
them, they never gave me a chance, and 
eventually disappeared over the top. I was 
now utterly dead beat, and the perspiration 
again poured off me. 

We explored the top and a grand-looking 
corrie below us, but saw no more deer, and 
coming down a pass through the rocks and 
again fording the river found ourselves so 
near home that we went in to lunch. 

After half an hour’s rest I set out again 
up the Valley of Rocks, leaving Aawan at 
home to chop wood and pluck ryper for the 
pot. After an hour’s walk, carefully spying 
the way before me, I found six hinds and 
calves on the side of a precipice across 
the river. Then I saw more deer, so I sat f 
down io investigate matters thoroughly with ai , 5 
my powerful cose As I flocked yet The two biggest stggs suddenly appeared. 
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From a) 


matter. I was obliged to go a quarter of a mile 
farther down befcre I found a ford, and then 
I only just managed to cross, holding up the 
pockets of my Norfolk jacket to save my cart- 
ridges from getting wet. As I crossed, I could 
plainly see several large trout dart away in the 
crystal water. 

I now tried to climb the precipice to get well 
above the deer. I got half-way up, and then 
came to a stretch of rock called by mountaineers, 
I believe, a “chimney.” I got half up this 
chimney, but could get no farther, so started to 
come down. This was a bit trying to the nerves, 
and I began to wish I had never attempted it. 
However, I slithered down the rock somehow, 
and fell in a heap at the bottom, having barked 
my knees and hands and scarred my rifle-barrel 


terribly on the j A 
rah he Sowrer 


A good head. 


(Photograph. 


Eventually I found that I had to retrace my 
steps right down to the river and begin all over 
again in another spot. As I crawled up in my 
new place I found that some of the deer were 
feeding towards me and that, if they continued 
so doing, they must soon get my wind, even if 
they did not see me. However, I crawled ever 
upwards through some friendly bracken and 
boulders. More and more deer kept appearing 
below me, so I concluded it would be best for 
me to stay where I was and let them feed 
towards me. As I was to do no more crawling 
I began to load my rifle. Just then the two 
biggest stags suddenly appeared, standing side 
by side a hundred and fifty yards below me. 
Their appearance on the scene so early was 
quite unexpected, for when I saw them last 
through the telescope they; were high up the 
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From a) Looking for reindeer. 

rocks at the back of the rest of the big herd. 
At that critical moment I found I could not 
snap up my rifle, for a piece of bracken had got 
lodged in the breach. Here was the chance of 
a lifetime, and I struggled hard to get my rifle 
shut. Then I heard a splash and, looking up, 
saw the whole herd dash into the river. They 
must have winded me. At last I got the rifle 
shut and fired at the beast which carried the 
best head as he was in mid-stream. My aim, 
however, was too hurried, and the bullet passed 
well over his back. Aiming much lower I fired 
again, the bullet ploughing up the moors to his 
right. 

The whole herd was now quite two 
hundred yards away, and I gave up all 
hope of another shot. Nevertheless, as 
the best beast stood broadside on once 
more I could not resist a third shot, 
although -I am usually averse to 
taking long shots, which so often 
cause unnecessary suffering. This 
time the bullet went home, and a 
magnificent reindeer lay stone dead 
amongst the boulders. I did not 
mind getting wet now, and plunging 
into a still pool I got across with 
the water about up to my armpits. 

The trophy was a beautiful one, 
measuring just over fifty inches 
round the outside curve of the horn. 
Getting out my knife I cleaned him 
where he lay, and then, leaving the 
carcass to be fetched by the pony 
next day, I wended my way home 
well satisfied. 


Next morning broke fine. We 
had decided overnight that Aawan 
should go and fetch home the rein- 
deer meat whilst my nephew and I 
went out alone to try our skill. It 
did not seem to matter where we 
went in such magnificent reindeer 
country, we seemed absolutely 
bound to see game. We accom- 
panied Aawan and the pony part 
of the way up the Valley of Rocks 
until I had found a herd of forty 
reindeer in a corrie high up on the 
mountain to the north of us. There 
appeared to be one decent-looking 
head among them, so we parted 
with Aawan, who went on to fetch 
the meat, whilst we climbed up the 
hill to get a closer view of the herd. 
The best stag, a light-coloured one, 
carried a fair head clean of velvet, 
so we proceeded to the stalk. 

However, the higher we got into 
the corrie the moré difficult became the wind, 
which blew — as it frequently does in such 
sheltered localities—from all points of the com- 
pass. The end of it was that the herd must 
have got our wind, for when we crawled over the 
last rise we found they had mysteriously vanished, 
nor did we again set eyes upon them. 

We sat 
down to 
rest, for the 
steepclimb 


[Photograph, 


"The bullet went home.” 
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The haunt of the reindeer. [Photoeraph, 


had exhausted both of us. I got out the telescope 
and almost immediately found a herd of about 
twenty-five deer right on the very tops of the 
mountain overlooking the Valley of Rocks. It 
was a long walk back to get to them, so we 
spent some little time searching the nearer =s 
country, but with no further result. Loading up the pony with reindeer meat. 
As we were now getting very cold, perched up Fram a Photograph. 
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From a} Setting out for the reindeer country with pack-horses, 


so high, we determined to be up and after what 
we had found. After a long descent and a still 
longer climb of the opposite mountain we 
walked up a pass towards the summit. The 


“The six stags came into view,” 


(Photograph, 


deer had now fed over the sky-line and were lost 
to our view for the time being, so we could walk 
up quite openly. All at once we saw six stags 
come into view over a very high rocky peak to 
our left and rapidly make their way down to 
where our beasts had lately been. We were 
down in no time, with our glasses to our eyes. 
We saw at first peep that the leader of the six 
stags carried a truly magnificent head; there 
was also another stag with a good head. How 
we wished we were at the summit of the pass! 
Down came the six stags and disappeared over 
the sky-line. We raced up 
after them and peered over 
the precipices. Far below 
us we could see Aawan and 
the pony slowly wending 
their way home up the 
valley. A little above him, 
in a narrow pass between 
sheer-cut rock, was our 
herd of twenty-five deer. 
But what had become of 
the six stags? We peered 
over the cliffs in a hundred 
places, but could see no 
sign of them. The rain 
now began to come down 
in sheets, and it was so 
cold on the summits that 
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almost positive they would now join the herd 
of twenty-five deer which were feeding higher 
up, so I sat down with my eyes upon the 
herd, awaiting the approach of the six stags. 
My nephew was commanding an approach up 
the rocks some twenty yards to my right. 

I had watched the herd for no longer than 
two minutes when I was tremendously startled 
by hearing the report of my nephew’s rifle. My 
first thought was that he had met with an 
accident. I got up and rushed to the spot 
where I had last seen him and beheld him 
standing with the smoking rifle in his hands. 
Barely ten yards below him lay the grand rein- 
deer, stone dead. Peering over the precipice I 
saw the other five stags below, staring up at us. 
One of them carried an immense head, but one 

antler was broken off half-way 
up. I could scarcely believe 
that those six deer could have 


A fine specimen. 
ipl. 


From a Photo, 


we could barely hold our glasses, 
which in a very few minutes 
became useless owing to the 
rain upon the lenses. We had 
now to trust to our naked eyes. 
At last my nephew saw the 
stags below us, almost at the 
bottom of the valley. We both 
hoped that the deer would 
scent Aawan and the pony’s 
tracks, which would turn them, 
for they were evidently dis- 
turbed, and did not mean stop- 
ping anywhere. And _ this is 
exactly what did happen. We 
lost sight of them for a moment 
and then, amid blinding sheets 
of rain, we saw them again— 
sure enough, coming back up 
hill. Owing to the steepness 
of the rock they quickly dis- 
appeared from view, but I was “* Below him lay the reindeer, stone dead.7 _ 
ao ; Bigtzes ty C2 OOU1e 
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reached the summit in 
two minutes; it had 
seemed to me to be 
almost impossible. 

My nephew said 
that as he was watch- 
ing the pass the big 
stag had appeared 
over the rock-face a 
little to the right, and 
was about to walk 
almost over him when 
he fired and knocked 
him over. We both 
jumped down on to 
the ledge on which he 
had rolled to examine 
the prize. He carried 
a truly grand head, 
very symmetrical, and 
measuring nolessthan 
fifty-four inches round 
the outside curve of 
the horn. It was 
the most beautiful 
head we had so far 
seen. After photo- 

’ graphing him, we set 
off homewards in the 
pouring rain. 

After a rest my 
nephew piloted 
Aawan and the pony 
up the pass to pick up 
the reindeer. They 
had a good deal of 
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trouble, as, owing to 
the rain turning into 
a snow-storm, they 
could not find the 
place where the beast 
lay, and when at last 
it was found they 
could not get the pony 
nearer than two hun- 
dred yards. The pony 
then got very restive 
with the cold and 
had to be held by my 
nephew whilst Aawan 
got the carcass cut 
up and carried down. 
However, they got 
home before dark, wet 
to the skin. 

But all good things 
come to an end, and 
one day about the 
middle of September 
we saw two men with 
ponies approaching us 
from the south. They 
slept the night at our 
hut, and next morning 
all our baggage and 
trophies—we had nine 
fine reindeer heads— 
were packed upon the 
sturdy beasts and we 
made the long tramp 
of twelve hours back 
again to civilization. 


From a) 


FIGHTING A BUSH 
FIRE. 


BY MRS. L. B. THOBURN-CLARKE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ALEX. SASS. 


“This is a true account of my experience in Victoria during the drought of 1898,” writes the 


authoress. 


The story will give our stay-at-home readers some idea of the perils so gallantly faced 


by the pioneer women of the “ Back-Blocks.”” 


T happened during the awful summer 
of 1898, when devastating bush fires 
swept across vast tracts of country 
in Victoria, reminding one of. that 
terrible time in the history of Aus- 


tralia which is still known as “ Black Thursday.”” 


We had not taken up our selection very long. 
Beyond the building of the tiny three-roomed 


shanty with the usual outbuildings and_the- 


clearing of a small patch, very little had been 
done to the farm. As we were five miles from 
the nearest surveyed “township,” our place was 
known locally as the “Five Miles.” Our next 
neighbour, a bachelor named Whelan, lived 
about six miles off at a place called Dead Man’s 
Creek. Still farther away, however—about 
twenty miles as the crow flies—the stations 
were more numerous and most of the settlers 
had wives and families. 

Harry, my husband, had gone off early in 
answer to an urgent summons to help fight the 
fire which was threatening the settlers twenty 
miles away. Every available man had been 
called on to aid in the dread conflict with the 
fire-fiend. 

He had loaded up the wagon days ago, and 
the two horses were standing ready harnessed in 
the stable. With many final injunctions as to 
what I must do if the fire came up, Harry rode 
off at a hand gallop. He would come back, he 
said, when the fire was conquered or had swept 
past the threatened scttlers and their stations. 

Though it was only just after dawn, the air 
was hot and stifling. I did not go back to bed, 
but did my housework, fed the fowls, and 
milked the cow. The latter seemed very rest- 
less, and, instead of going down to the swamp 
to feed around the almost empty water-holes, 
came lowing after me to the house-door. 

I thought this curious, but did not worry 
about it; I was far too hot. I looked at the 
horizon, hidden from sight by a bank of what 
appeared to be great grey clouds, but which I 
knew was smoke, and then went indoors again. 

Waking the two children, I dressed them, 


; the day would pass quickly. 


‘saying: ‘Wake up! 


and, taking them outside, sat down in the shade 
of the house. I tried to attend to some needle- 
work, but it was too hot to do anything. I 
could only lean back against the house and wish 
The restless cow 
came and lay down beside us. 

I must have dropped asleep, for the next 
thing -I_ remember was hearing my little girl 
Wake up! Poor little 
birdie, why don’t you wake up?” 

She was holding in her hands a small brown 
bird. I took it. It was quite dead, yet I could 
not see any injury. Just then another bird 
dropped fluttering to my feet, gave a gasp, and 
died. 

With an awful fear tugging at my heart I 
sprang to my feet and gazed about me. Dozens 
of birds were flying overhead. I ran frantically 
around the house and looked to where the 
heavy, grey pall hung on the far horizon, 
Surely it was higher and darker. 

Could the wind have changed? There did 


“ not appear to be a breath stirring ; the air was 


just as heavy and leaden as ever. 

I rushed into the house, dipped my hand 
into water, and then, running out, held it up. 
One side felt colder than the other. The wind 
had changed ! 

For a few minutes I was almost paralyzed 
with fear. Then, realizing that I must act 
quickly, I hurried to the stables and, taking 
down the horses’ nose-bags, I led them out and 
tied them to the wagon. 

My husband had cleared a fairly wide patch 
of ground on one side of the house. This lay 
between the stable and the house. It was a 
dry, sun-baked stretch, and a hole had been dug 
in the middle to catch water. It was empty 
now and covered with some slabs of wood. 
Close beside this stood the wagon, its load 
covered with a tarpaulin. 

I began harnessing the horses, my heart 
aching at leaving the little home over which we 
had spent so much money and time. I knew 
Harry considered it’ Hopeless,to try to save it if 
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He had started to clear the 
trees, but our neighbours’ 
more urgent needs had made 
him hurry to their help. 

Even as I looked around 
me I determined to try to 
save the place. If the worst 
came to the worst we could 
take refuge in the empty 
waterhole and cover our- 
selves with blankets until the 
fire passed. 

Fetching the children, I 
put them into the wagon, 
telling them towatch mummy. 
Then I started to work. 

With a bucket of water 
and a sack I made for the 
stables, which were built close 
to the bush and would be 
the first pointattacked. Their 
burning would bring the fire 
close to the house, as the 
fowl-houses and pigsties were 
all in a row with them. 

Somehow I remembered 
Fenimore Cooper’s descrip- 
tion of fighting fire. 


I endeavoured to tear 
some of it up by the 
roots, but only lace- 
rated my hands. So, 
selecting a spot about 
a yard from the 
stable, I lighted a 
fire. Almost before 
it could more than 
blaze up I beat it 
out with a wet sack. 
Then Istruckanother 
match and lit 
another fire close to 
the edge of the other, 
extinguishing this in 
turn. In this way I 
burnt a narrow line 
right around the 
stable. It was slow 
work, and I grew 


hotter and dustier every minute. 
around me in wisps, but I dared not pause. 
Each time I went for a fresh bucket of water I 


Mr. Harry Thoburn-Clarke, who was away helping 
his ‘neighbour to fight the fire when his own home- 
stead was threatened. 


But I hadn't a prairie to 
deal with. Instead, great eucalyptus trees towered 
overhead, while underneath lay a mass of dead 
and living undergrowth, in a dense tangle. 

This undergrowth grew right up to the stables. 


a 


My hair hung 
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the fire approached us, as the bush came right 
up to two sides, one side facing the cleared 
patch, the front the track- through the forest. 


From a Photograph by Nicholas Bros. 


“Five Miles,” Mr. Thoburn-Clarke’s home in Victoria, which was 
saved trom the fire by the plucky actions ot his wife. 


From a Sketch. 


intervals. 


looked towards the great smoke-haze, and every 
time I looked it had grown higher and denser. 
I worked madly, slowly but surely burning my 


narrow belt. I knew a fire 
that could leap yards of 
open space would pass over 
my narrow line in a twinkling, 
and my labour would be in 
vain, so I lit a fire on the 
other edge of my blaze and 
watched it eagerly, beating 
out every flame that leapt 
the boundary. 

After what seemed years 
to me, but was really only a 
few hours, I had blazed a 
line through the undergrowth 
right around the house and 
outbuildings. 

Already in the distance I 
could see the lurid glow of 
the advancing fire. The 
smoke hung over the sky like 
a pall, while the sun looked 
like a glowing ruby set in a 
turgid, red-grey mass. Under- 
neath the heavens seemed 
turned into molten fire, which 
extended right across the 
horizon. 


I was terrified beyond measure. My blaze was 
so narrow, and the enemy so huge and fierce. 

Already I could hear its sullen roar—like the 
distant surges of the sea. I tore madly into 
the house, and, seizing a mattress, flung it into 


the empty hole. Lay- 
ing the children on it, 
I covered them up 
with slabs and laid 
wet sacks on the top. 
They cried piteously, 
but I could not stop 
to comfort them. 

By this time I could 
hear the crackling of 
the distant fire, and 
the sun was quite hid- 
den from view behind 
the smoke—a sort of 
dull twilight prevailed 
everywhere and ashes 
were falling thickly. 
Catching up the 
matches, I rushed 
along my blaze, light- 
ing fires at frequent 


At first they burnt slowly against 
the breeze, but presently, gaining force, they 
swept onwards until a wide burnt patch lay 


FIGHTING 


between me and the rushing monster that was 
racing onwards with a sullen roar that grew 


momentarily louder and louder. 

So, like a woman possessed, I worked all 
around the blaze. 
Then, feeling I could 
do nothing more, I 
and the cow—she had 
followed me for hours 
—retreated to theedge 
of the hole, where the 
{frightened children 
had cried themselves 
to sleep. 

Here the 
horses, the cow, 
and I crouched. 
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sack. But, thank Heaven, the fire did not break 
through the belt I had made. 

I watched it tear wildly across the valley, 
through the long swamp grass, and past the 
house. Never shall 
I forget the dreadful 
grandeur of the 
scene — the long 
tongues of flame 
that appeared to 

fling them- 
selves at me, 
the awful spell 
of fear that 
held me in its 


. 


“ Already in the distance I could see the lurid glow of the advancing fire.” 


The poor things screamed in their terror and 
cowered close to me, almost crushing me. 
Nearer and nearer came the fire. Now I 
could see the giant flames leaping high: to 
devour the topmost branches of the great gums, 
which quivered and shrank under their breath. 
The air grew stifling. The smoke swept over 
in great masses, chokingly acrid. The paint on 
the wagon blistered under the heat, and the 
flying cinders fell about us. My face was 


scorched, and I Jay with it shielded by a wet 
Vol. xxvi—78, 


clutches. Dread that all my labour should 
have been in vain and that the tiny home would 
be swept away before my eyes overmastered me. 
Now it was impossible to leave, I reproached 
myself for having stayed. Why had I not 
followed Harry’s wishes and driven off in the 
wagon? The flames were now raging all around 
and the tiny clearing formed the heart of a 
blazing inferno. Would the fire never pass ? 
Suddenly breaks began to appear in the 


awful pall overhead ; then the flames died down 
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a little. 
direction. 

Gradually the roar grew less deafening, till it 
died away entirely. The smoke swept aside 
like magic, and all around lay a wide black ruin. 
We were safe! Then, the need of exertion 
gone, I sank down and cried like a baby, while 
the cow nosed my hair consolingly. 


Trees fell with mighty crashes in every 
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“The long tongues of flame appeared to fling themselves at me.” 


I raised my head with a weak laugh to see 
the horses wandering off quietly to their stables 
and a wild, torn, dishevelled, and blackened 
figure dashing up the track. 

It was my husband. 

“Thank God!” he gasped, and slipped like 
a log from his saddle in a dead faint on to the 
ground, > 1 
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THE DOOMED LION. 
ITH the advance of civilization it is safe to say 
that the lion in his wild state is doomed ; his 
pretence is a constant menace to people and cattle, and 
for this, if for no other reason, he must go. Then 
there is another and even greater cause for his early 
extermination, and that is the sportsman, for he is 
considered the game of all game; and with the opening 
up of East Africa and the adjacent country no place is 
too remote for the sportsman ; so that it is safe to predict 
the practical extermination of the king of beasts within a 
comparatively few years. Our children, or their children, 
when grown up, will read of lions, and perhaps see them 
in captivity ; they will look with wondering eyes at photo- 
graphs taken of the creatures in their wild state, and talk 
of the days when such terrible beasts roamed in numbers 
over the great African plains. —a. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 
IN ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 


THE DICKENS STAMP. 
[* there ever lived an author whose genius was 
world-wide, then, after Shakespeare, comes Charles 
Dickens, whose centenary year begins on February 7th. 
In every language in Europe are his works translated, 
and Sir Henry Stanley has told how he found ‘Oliver 
Twist” in the hut of an African chief, who had had the 
sony read to him by Livingstone. 
here are hundreds of thousands, perhaps we can 
safely say millions, of readers of Dickens to-day who in 
their hearts believe that he was the greatest English 
writer that ever lived, who certainly find him far the most 
absorbing, moving, and elevating writer, and who would 
say without hesitation that too high a price could hardly 
be pat on the treasure he gave the world. In fact, 
Dickens in his lifetime worked hard for a poor reward. 
Now, forty years after his death, the public conscience is 
awakening on the question of the property rights of 
authors. _ It is too late to think of paying our debt—our 
money debt—to the creditor himself. hat is expected 
is that every lover of Dickens in this his centenary year, 
which began on February 7th, will be ashamed tu have a 
volume which does not bear the Dickens Stamp to testify 
that he has paid his share of the debt. If this is done, a 
large sum will be raised for the benefit of those whom 
Dickens loved—surely the best way to célebrate 
his centenary. Bibliophiles need not spoil rare 
editions, if they think it spoiling to paste the 
stamp in, but that is an exception of a very 
limited application. A man thinks of the good 
of his children, and to a less degree of that of 
his grandchildren, as of his own; they are am 
extension of his personality, as the ancient philo- 
sopher put it, and everyone who has an affection 
for a man in a great degree shares this feeling 
with him. _ If we wanted to do something for a 
dead friend which we had neglected or heen 
unable to do while he was living, we should 
naturally turn to his children and seek to pay 
the debt to them. The same spirit justifies this 
proposal to pay what we owe to Dickens to those 
of his children and grand - children who are in 
need of it. 

The scheme, which is due to THE STRAND 
Maaazinz, has been taken up by a Committee 
of eminent men, headed by Lord Rosebery. 
The stamp is produced without profit, and is on 
sale at all booksellers’ everywhere. One can 
hardly refrain from quoting the beautiful 


or 


language of Mr. John Wanamaker, late Postmaster-General 
of the United States of America :— 

“For the laughs we have laughed, and the tears we 
have shed, let us interest each other in using to the full 
this opportunity to show our deep affection for the 
memory of the creator of Pickwick and so many other 
dear old friends in fiction, and, at the same time, to help 
make life a better thing for those who would be nearest 
and dearest to the novelist were he alive.” 

It is a small thing to do. Will you do it, for the sake 
of those whom Dickens loved ? 

AN INGENIOUS SCHEME. 

N inventor in Kansas has hit upon the ingenious 
A scheme of making cattle do their own pumping 
when they wish a drink of water. The path that leads 
up to the watering-trough terminates in a treadmill, 
which is connected by suitable gearing to the pump. 
As the treadmill offers the only means of access to the 
trough, the animal is obliged to operate the pump while 
it is taking a drink. One of the advantages of this 
system is that each animal is assured of having fresh 
water to drink. A valve is provided which discharges 
the water automatically when the animal leaves the 
treadmill.—FROM ‘‘ TIT-BITs.” 


WHERE EVERY HOUSE HAS ITS OWN TOTEM POLE. 
N a recent expedition to Alaska we stopped at Alert 
Bay, an old Indian village on Vancouver Island, 
and I had an excellent opportunity of photographing the 
most complete collection of totem poles to be found 
anywhere on the Pacific Coast, of which those shown in 
the photograph are a sample. They represent the family 
heraldics of the Siwash or Coast Indians, and every 
house has its own totem pole, consisting of figures of 
birds and animals and other monstrosities rudely carved 
in wood and quaintly coloured. The top figure repre: 
sents the crest of the owner of the house, the one beneath 
that of his wife, and the remaining ones that of his or his 
wife’s relatives. Asa rule, there are only thrée or four 
figures carved on a totem, and only the totems of the 
greatest chiefs have six figures carved on them.— MISS M. 
H. WHEAT, IN ‘‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 
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A “Freak” Cactus—The Vanishing City—The “ Wishing Well,” etc. 


HE cactus 

I grows so 
luxuriantly 

in the deserts 

of Arizona and the 
South-West that it 
swiftly assumes the 
proportions ofa tree. 
The wind currents 
bend and twist these 
cacti into many 
weird shapes, but 
the one depicted 
here is surely the 


strangest - propor- 
tioned of them all. 
This cactus, which 
has two trunks form- 
ing an archway, 
stands thirty feet 
high. It is supposed 
that when the cactus 
was a mere shoot it 
was bent over by 
the wind and caught 
root in the ground 
a second time, and 
has since grown as 
shown in the pic- 
ture. Through the 
archway can be seen 
a tangle of cacti, all 
of them offshoots 
from the parent 
plant. The horse 
tethered in the fore- 
ground gives one 


A remarkable “freak” cactus. 
From a\ 


It is supposed thet when the cactus was a mere shoot it was blown over by the wind and 
@ second time. 


a good idea of the dimensions of this curious 
phenomenon. 

The city of Dera Ghazi Khan is out of the 
beaten track of the ordinary traveller in India, 
and is hence little known except to Government 
officials. It is situated on the right bank of the 
River Indus, forty miles west of the Canton- 
ment of Multan. It was founded some four 
hundred years ago, and had until lately a popu- 
lation of thirty thousand souls. For many years 
the Indus has been cutting away its right bank 
steadily and surely, and when Lord Curzon 
visited the district during his Viceroyalty it 
was realized that unless extensive protective 
works were constructed the city must inevitably 
be swallowed up. Large and expensiye works 
were accordingly carried out, but these merely 
served to postpone the evil day. Human 
efforts were of no avail; the mighty Indus was 
not to be denied, and the year 1908 saw the 
main works outflanked. Since then rapid * 
erosion has taken place, and the destruction of 
the town may now be said to be complete. The 
, sole portion now re- 
maining is the’ street 
known as the Sande- 
man Bazar, shown on 
top of the opposite 
page. The catastrophe 
has undoubtedly 
beenaccompanied 


took root 
(Photograph. 
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From a) 


by considerable suffering on 
the part of the poorer residents, 
although the Government has 
done much to alleviate the dis- 
tress by providing temporary 
shelter for the homeless and 
transport for the removal of 
property. The town of Dera 
‘Ghazi Khan was an important 
trade centre, the head-quarters 
of the district of the .same 
name. A new town will doubt- 
less spring up to take its place 
in the course of time, but the 
old associations are lost for 
ever, and it will be impossible 
to replace the fine old tombs 
and mosques which have been 
engulfed in the rapacious maw 
of the Indus. 

Paris is a city of curious 
signboards, and the accom- 
panying photograph shows one 
of the most remarkable. It 
represents a tobacconist’s sign 
at 55, Rue du Chateau-d’Eau, 
and has been there ever since 
1870. It is riddled with holes 
made by the bullets of the 
Prussians, and the occupant 
of the shop states that, so far 
as he is aware, it is the only 
public relic of the Franco- 
Prussian War en éu:dence in the 


All that is left of an ancient city. The town of Dera Ghazi Khan, which has been gradually swallowed up by the encroachments 


of the River Indus. 


A‘relic of 1870 —a Parisian tobacconist's sign, 
still showing the marks made by the bullets of 
the Prussians. 


From a Photo, by Pau! Géniaux, 


(Photograph. 


streets of Paris to-day. “My 
sign,” he added, “ brings me 
plenty of customers. You have 
no idea, monsieur, of the num- 
ber of English and American 
tourists who pass this way and 
drop in to my place for a cigar 
or a box of matches, merely 
in order to have a word with 
me about my bullet-riddled 
enseigne. 1 wouldn't part with 
it for anything.” 

What is a “hog-back” tomb- 
stone? Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred people, on 
being asked this question, 
would jump to the conclusion 
that the answer is a very simple 
one, and reply, “Why, a tomb- 
stone shaped like a hog’s back, 
of course.” So far, so good. 
But the inquisitive person is 
not satisfied with such meagre 
information. If one demands 
more ample particulars, how- 
ever, even the learned are 
placed in a dilemma, for “hog- 
back ” tombstones, which 
number but half-a-dozen or 
so in the whole of England, 
constitute one of the mysteries 
which archeologists are ever 
attempting to solve. More 
thought, perhaps, has been 
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that of an ancient huntsman, as 
the hounds’ heads at the ends 
clearly showed. Readers of THE 
Wipe Wor.p can make their choice 
between the various conflicting 
theories which have been put 
forward on the subject of this 
archeological mystery. 

Near Boston Spa, in Yorkshire, 
there is a so-called “ wishing well,” 
which is probably nothing else than 
a survival of pagan tree-worship. 
The place shown in the picture is 
called St. Helen’s Well, and has 
been so named ever since the days 
of the Romans, but those who 


An archeological mystery ho “hog-back" tombstone in Heysbam Churchyard. introduced Christianity into these 


here are only about hal 
scientists are hopelessly divided as to their mea: 


From a Photograph. 


expended on the “hog-back” at Heysham, for 
instance, which is represented in the photo- 
graph shown above, than on any other one 
tombstone in Christendom; and the problem 
involved is by no means elucidated. Mr. J. 
Holme Nicholson, president of the Historical 
Section of the Archeological Institute, thinks 
that the basso-relievo sculpture on this singular 
tombstone, which was unearthed 
in the Heysham churchyard, near 
Morecambe, some eighty or ninety 
years ago, refers to Scandinavian 
legends. Basing his judgment on 
the researches of Mr. Calverley and 
Dr. Colley-March, the rude carving 
represents the Crack of Doom— 
the Scandinavian Ragnorrock. ‘The 
Powers of Evil have been let loose, 
war is raging between these and 
the gods, and Whorl, the great sea- 
serpent who lives at the bottom of 
the sea and is the cause of all the 
tempests which the world experi- 
ences, has broken loose. Another 
scientist holds that the figures 
represent an animal hunt, probably 
owing to the fact that one of the 
sculptured beasts is a stag. One 
learned gentleman imagined he 
had found a clue to the meaning 
of the carvings in the legends of the 
saints in the apocryphal Gospels. 
The stone represented the dispatch 
of Seth to get oil of grace for Adam 
when he was lying on his death- 
bed. But on hearing this a fourth 
Savant stated that, in his opinion, 
religion had nothing whatever to 
do with it—the tomb was merely 


“dogen of these, stones ia the Thole country, snd islands frequently re-baptized the 


pagan shrines which they found 

on their path. The legend runs 
that people visiting this dried-up well to offer 
up prayers will have their wish granted if 
they leave an offering in the shape of a shred 
of their own clothing and observe strict secrecy 
in regard to the nature of their demands. 
Not only lovers and superstitious country folk 
make pilgrimages to St. Helen’s Well ; the grove 
is frequented in summer-time by quite serious 


A carious “ wishing wall” near Boston Spa, ‘Yorkshire. 
From a Photo. by Lawrence & Cow 
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From a Photograph. 


people, who do not hesitate, when the backs of 
their companions are turned, to furtively tie 
some scrap from their clothing to the twisted 
roots and murmur their hearts’ desires. 

The above photograph of a wild alligator’s 
nest was recently secured in the Everglades 2 
Florida, where this 
creature is still to be 
found in fairly large 
numbers. As luck 
would have it, the 
young alligators were 
just breaking out of 
their shells when the 
nest was discovered. 
The mother had been 
shot by a member 
of a surveying party, 
otherwise it would 
have been dangerous 
to stand near the 
nest, as alligators do 
not hesitate to attack 
anything that ap- 
proaches the vicinity 
of their breeding- 
places. There were 
twenty-three eggs in 
all — not a particu- 
larly large number, 
seeing that these 
creatures often lay 


An alligator’ 's nest, showing @ young alligator just out of the shell. 


A house built entirely of flattened-out milk-churns, painted to resemble bricks. 


from thirty to sixty eggs in 
a single nest. The eggs are 
similar in shape to those of 
a duck, and about three 
inches in length. When they 
first appear the young alli- 
gators are about the same 
size as lizards, and almost 
as lively. They make ideal 
pets, and those obtained 
from the nest under notice 
_teadily found owners. 
“Wandering the other 
day on the outskirts of 
Paris, intent on making an 
inquiry into the life of the 
rag-pickers of the city,” 
writes our Paris correspon- 
dent, “my attention was 
attracted to a peculiar but 
well-designed little house, 
painted red to imitate 
bricks, and surrounded by 
a tiny garden. Curious to 
know who had erected such 
a neat dwelling in the midst 
of a district which strongly 
resembles a huge dust-heap, I drew near to the 
wicket and got into conversation with a well- 
dressed man, who, I found, was the owner and 
builder. He told me that he was a milkman by 
trade, and that he had made his house almost 
entirely out of old milk-churns. Quite a number 


From a Photograph. 
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with them. So he began 
to collect all he could find, 
and, struck by a brilliant 
idea, began to flatten them 


sufficient number of good 
solid slabs of metal he 
began to erect the house 
shown in the photograph. 
‘We are all small holders 
in this part of Paris,’ he 
added. ‘Each possesses 
his own little bit of ground 
to cultivate and live upon ; 
and as the building regu- 
lations are not very strict, 
it is possible for us to erec : 
our own houses. But I 
don’t think, monsieur, you 
will find many like this— 
built entirely of old milk- 
churns.’” 
From Marmor, Queens- 
land, a reader sends us 
‘From a Photograph. the accompanying photo- 
graph of a wild bees’ nest 
of these churns become useless every year, he in an ironbark tree. From the industrious 
explained, owing to the rough handling they insects’ storehouse, after the tree was felled, 
receive at the railway stations and the farms. over a hundredweight, of delicious honey was 
They are then thrown away; and one day it obtained — rich scrub honey with a flavour 
occurred to him that something could be done _ between heather and clover. 
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